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No  doubt  an  EDglisIiman*8  house  is  his  castle ;  if  he  be  a  Londoner^ 
howeyer,  it  must  be  understood  that  he  is  but  nominally  a  castellan  t 
his  premises  are  really  the  property  of  a  '  superior  landlord.'     Fox- 
the  most  part  Londoners  are  bat  leaseholders,  tenants  for  limited, 
terms.     They  are,  indeed,  of  somewhat  nomadic  habits,  although., 
their  wanderings   may  not  extend  beyond   metropolitan  bounda* 
ries.     They  occupy  house  after  house,  they  try  one  parish  after 
another,  they  turn  from  neighbourhood  to  neighbourhood.      For 
some  years  past  London  has  been,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  flying 
absolutely  south,  like  the  swallow,  as,  with  great  Orion,  sloping 
slowly  to  the  west.     Fashion  and  a  certain  natural  capriciousness 
are,  of  course,  concerned  in  this  condition  of  afiiEurs ;   still,  as  a* 
rule,  the  Londoner  quits  his  habitation  in  quest  of  a  better  one^- 
He  moves  in  the  hope  of  improving  his  state ;  for  his  dwelling  ha» 
become  odious  to  him.     A  domestic  creature,  he  can  consistently 
maintain  that  there  is,  in  the  abstract,  no  place  like  home,  while 
protesting  that  his  own  concrete  house  is  altogether  insufferable. 

The  man  who  builds  a  house  for  his  own  occupation  may  be 
supposed  to  exert  himself  in  making  it  sound  and  stable  as  can  be, 
thoroughly  commodious  and  comfortable ;  he  may  even  be  credited 
with  a  desire  to  impart  to  it  comeliness  of  aspect,  the  best  obtain- 
able architectural  graces  and  adornments.  But  he  who  builds  for 
others*  uses  is  prompted  by  very  different  considerations.     He  iq 
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not,  in  tbe  least  degree,  inspired  by  artistic  feeling.  Building  is  to 
him  an  investmenty  a  specidation.  It  is  his  object  to  expend  as 
little  as  may  be,  and  to  obtain  as  high  a  rental  as  he  can.  Beanty 
of  design  signifies  to  him  an  architect's  bill,  which  he  would  rather 
not  have  to  pay.  He  is  not  interested  in  raising  houses  that  will 
endure.  He  is  possessed  only  of  a  'building  lease.*  There  is  a 
ground-landlord,  who  retains  his  grip  of  the  soil,  which  rcTcrts  to 
him  or  his  heirs  upon  the  expiration  of  a  certain  term  of  years.  It 
is  not  to  the  builder's  benefit  that  the  houses  he  builds  should  last 
any  longer  than  the  period  fixed  in  his  lease ;  they  are  quite  welcome 
to  tumble  down  forthwith  when  that  limit  has  been  reached.  The 
result  is,  that  London,  in  a  great  measure,  is  a  badly-built  and  yery 
highly-rented  city ;  it  has  further  been  fairly  described  as  the  din- 
giest, the  dreariest,  and  the  ugliest  of  cities.  Even  fashionable 
modem  London  has  been  denounced  on  account  of  the  '  vulgar 
tasteless  erections  of  the  last  twenty  years :  .  .  .  endless  rows  of 
cement-covered  houses  of  hideous  ouUine  and  commonplace  designs, 
left  gray,  in  all  the  shabbiness  of  Portland  cement,  or  blossoming 
out  in  triennial  springtides  of  fresh  paint,  which  whitewash  for  a 
while  the  hopeless  vulgarity  of  our  street  facades.* 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Edis,  the  well-known  architect,  in  his  Decora- 
turn  and  Furniture  of  Town-Houses,  a  republication,  with  illustra- 
tions and  additions,  of  his  Cantor  Lectures,  delivered  last  year 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  writes  admirably  upon  the  '  present 
unsatisfactory  terms  of  leasehold  tenure,*  and  their  unfortunate  effect 
upon  all  London  habitations,  inside  and  out,  especially  in  relation 
to  artistic  sentiment,  taste,  and  work.  'The  ordinary  class  of 
landlords  offer  no  inducements  to  tenants  to  improve  their  dwellings ; 
under  the  usual  clauses  of  dilapidations  and  general  maintenance, 
they  compel  the  tenant  at  the  end  of  a  seven  years*  lease  to  entirely 
repaint  and  paper  their  property,  and  claim  all  fittings  that  may  be 
fixed  to  the  walls  as  their  own.  They  offer  no  encouragement  to  a 
careful  or  improving  tenant,  and,  as  a  rule,  will  allow  nothing  for 
improvements ;  while  too  often  the  unfortunate  tenant  finds,  when  it 
is  too  late,  that  be  has  taken  a  house  in  which  he  has  to  lay  out 
large  sums  of  money  before  it  can  be  made  fairly  habitable,  with  no 
chance  of  getting  back  any  portion  of  his  outlay :  the  drains  are 
found  utterly  wrong ;  the  miserable  deal  joiner*s-work  is  glossed 
over  with  imitation  graining  of  other  woods ;  the  still  worse  plaster- 
work  is  made  to  look  fair  and  pleasant  to  the  eye  by  a  coat  or  two 
of  distemper ;  and  the  wretched  scamping  nature  of  the  work  only 
becomes  apparent  after  the  tenant  has  been  in  possession  a  few 
months,  and  has  bound  himself  by  covenants  which  will  not  only 
materially  increase  his  annual  rent,  but  be  found  a  source  of  con- 
tinual expense  and  annoyance  to  him  during  his  tenancy.* 
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Under  these  conditions  the  Londoner  finds  his  house  rather  a 
bad  bargain.  He  makes  the  best  of  it  by  doing  as  little  to  it  as 
possible.  While  entering  into  possession  of  it  he  looks  forward 
to  quitting  it.  He  abstains  from  improvements ;  they  are  expensive, 
and  he  is  paying  quite  as  high  a  rent  as  he  can  afford ;  moreover, 
they  would  really  be  effected  for  the  benefit  of  his  landlord^  who  is 
entitled  to  the  ownership,  under  their  generic  title  of  '  fixtures/  of 
all  the  '  fitted'  furniture,  mantels  and  stoves,  hanging  closets  and 
shelves,  bnilt-up  buffets,  and  other  special  joiner*s-work,  introduced 
by  the  tenant  for  his  own  advantage.  What  is  the  Londoner's 
ordinary  course  ?  He  takes  for  a  short  term  a  house — probably  a 
badly-built  house  to  begin  with — which  the  landlord  has  placed  in 
a  state  of  what  he  calls  tenantable  and  decorative  repair.  The 
ceilings  have  all  been  whitewashed ;  the  walls  have  all  been  newly 
papered.  Eveiything  looks  very  clean ;  there  is  an  overwhelming 
smell  of  size,  paint,  and  varnish.  The  street-door  has  been  grained 
a  dark  oak ;  the  hall  and  staircase  exhibit  a  glazed  yellow-marble 
paper,  pencilled  into  huge  blocks.  The  dining-room  doors  and 
shutters  represent  light  oak ;  the  walls  are  flatly  painted  light  green, 
faint  salmon,  or  a  pallid  drab.  In  the  drawing-room  the  graining 
is  the  inevitable  bird's-eye  maple ;  the  walls  are  covered  with  a 
sort  of  watered-silk  looking  paper,  upon  which  bunches  of  flowers 
disport  themselves,  the  centres  of  strangely-patterned  scroll-work 
firames.  These  bunches  become  sprigs  in  the  bedrooms,  and  line 
the  walls  in  wearisome  processions  unceasingly  repeated. 

The  Londoner  under  mention  is  of  course  of  the  middle  or  pro- 
fessional class,  a  respectable  citizen :  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  might 
perhaps  account  him  an  ordinary  Philistine,  or  an  *  average  sensual 
man.'  But  credit  him  with  some  artistic  feeling,  believe  him  dis- 
satisfied with  his  landlord's  ideas  of  the  tasteful,  and  then  what  is 
he  to  do  ?  It  can  hardly  be  expected  of  him  that  he  will  alter  the 
fa^de  of  his  house,  although  he  may  have  studied  the  earnest  advice 
proffered  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  younger  days,  to  the  effect  that  we 
should  all  indulge  in  a  '  bit  of  Gothic,'  and  leaven,  as  it  were,  the 
ugliness  of  our  abodes  by  throwing  out  a  pointed  window  here,  or 
adding  there  an  Early  English  porch.  But  we  hear  less  than  we 
did  as  to  the  suitability  of  Oothic.  architecture  to  modem  English 
dwellings.  There  is  a  fashion  in  these  opinions,  it  may  be  noted ; 
arcbitecttural  styles  come  in  and  go  out  as  do  bonnet-shapes.  A 
Gothic  revival  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
'  A  few  years  ago  everything  was  Gothic,'  writes  a  fine-art  critic  in 
1768 ;  '  our  houses,  our  beds,  our  bookcases,  and  our  couches  were 
all  copied  from  some  parts  or  other  of  our  old  cathedrals.'  Grecian 
architecture,  although  'taught  by  Nature  and  polished  by  the  Graces,' 
was  for  the  time  totally  neglected.     '  Tricks  and  conceits  got  pos- 
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session  eyerywhere.  Clumsy  buttresses  were  to  shock  you  with 
disproportion,  or  little  pillars  were  to  support  vast  weights ;  while 
ignorant  people,  who  knew  nothing  of  centres  of  gravity,  were  to 
tremble  at  their  entrance  into  eyery  building,  lest  the  roofs  should 
fall  upon  their  heads.*  The  Gothic  style  had  made  way  for  Hhe 
Chinese  manner/  A  sort  of  passion  prevailed  for  Orientalism  in 
house-decoration  and  upholstery.  Simple  gentlemen  complained 
that  their  sitting-rooms,  which  had  before  been  handsomely  wain- 
scoted, were  now  hung  with  the  richest  Chinese  and  Indian  paper, 
'  where  all  the  powers  of  fancy  were  exhausted  in  a  thousand  fan- 
tastic figures  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  which  neyer  had  existence.' 
There  was  not  a  bed,  a  table,  a  chair,  or  eyen  a  grate  which  was 
not  twisted  into  so  many  ridiculous  and  grotesque  figures,  and  so 
decorated  with  the  heads,  beaks,  wings,  and  claws  of  birds  and 
beasts,  that  Milton's  *  gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimsBras  dire'  were 
not  to  be  compared  with  them.  Above  eyery  cabinet  appeared  '  a 
prodigious  pyramid  of  china  of  all  colours,  shapes,  and  sizes.'  In 
eyery  comer  stood  great  jars  filled  with  dried  leaves  of  roses  and  . 
jasmine.  Every  chimneypiece  was  covered  with  '  immense  quanti- 
ties of  china  of  various  figures,  among  which  are  Talopoins  and 
Bonzes  and  all  the  religious  orders  of  the  East.'  At  this  time  the 
complete  coyering  of  the  floors  was  an  innoyation.  It  was  com- 
plained that  large  Wilton  carpets  had  been  introduced,  although 
the  floors  had  been  all  new-laid,  and  in  the  most  expensive  fashion. 
Traces  of  this  '  Chinese  manner'  revive  or  surviye  in  the  modem 
taste  for  Japanese  objects ;  and  the  love  for  Gothic  architecture, 
after  again  adyancing,  has  again  retired,  this  time  in  favour  of  the 
Jacobean  style.  A  little  widle  since  we  were  much  pricked  on,  as 
it  were,  by  the  pointed  arch ;  we  are  now  persistently  bullied,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  balustrade  of  Queen  Anne's  time.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  ayoiding  it.  Eyerywhere  it  presents  itself :  on  the  roof,  oyer 
doorways,  on  vrindow-Iedges,  in  porches;  it  ridges  cabinets  and 
bookcases,  it  crawls  under  tables,  obtains  insertion  in  the  backs  of 
chairs,  and  even  creeps  into  couches  under  pretence  of  lending 
support  to  their  arms  and  shoulders. 

But  we  have  lefb  the  ayerage  middle-class  Londoner  contemplat- 
ing the  outside  of  the  house  he  has  taken  upon,  say,  a  seyen  years' 
lease.  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  What  can  he  do  vdth  it  ?  Of  course, 
if  money  is  no  object — if  money  ever  is  no  object — he  can  disburse 
freely,  he  can  effect  this  or  that  alteration  or  amendment ;  but  he 
is  not  likely  to  be  yery  active  in  the  matter.  His  house  is  one  of 
a  long  row  of  stuccoed  houses.  The  aspect  is  monotonous  certainly, 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  inharmonious.  Will  he  better  things  by 
breaking  away  from  what  Mr.  Edis  calls  the  'dreariness  of  imitation 
stone-colouring,  the  sickly  commonplaceness  of  Portland  cement^' 
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ind  painting  his  facade  red  or  blae,  chocolate-brown  or  olive-green  ? 
WHl  be  endeayoor  to  make  it  'fidrly  attractive*  by  employing  '  simple 
tones  of  Ugbt  red,  black,  and  white,  with  here  and  there  lines  or 
stencil  patterns  of  cobalt,  yellow-ochre,  or  green  properly  arranged'  ? 
These  would  no  doubt  enliven  'the  depressing  outlook  presented  by 
the  everlasting  row  of  gray-tinted  fronts  ;*  but  after  all,  there  is 
little  advantage  in  substituting  discord  for  dnlness.  Probably  he 
will  content  himself  with  replacing  the  oak-graining  of  his  street- 
door  by  a  uniform  putple-brown  hue,  the  'warm  serviceable  colour' 
recommended  by  Mr.  Edis,  *  varnished  for  protection  against  the 
weather,  and  to  render  it  easily  cleaned;*  and  he  may  subject  all 
the  external  ironwork  to  a  like  treatment.  That  done,  he  will  enter 
the  house  and  consider  what  improvements  he  can  undertake  within. 
And  here  it  may  be  well  to  caution  him  against  the  lofty  dog- 
matists who  are  for  ever  proclaiming  this  or  that  to  be  'entirely 
right*  or  'utterly  wrong.'  Let  him  always  distrust  any  very  loud 
and  peremptory  laying  down  of  the  law.  The  rules  governing  deco- 
ration and  upholstery,  considered  as  fine  arts,  are  not  particularly 
stringent,  undergo  from  time  to  time  a  good  deal  of  variation.  In 
this  regard,  a  man  may  almost  make  laws  unto  himself.  Nor  need 
he  trouble  himself  much  about  the  transcendental  or  Buskinian  '  test 
of  good  ornament'  comprised  in  the  inquiry,  'Was  it  done  with  enjoy- 
ment— was  the  workman  happy  while  he  was  about  it  ?'  Machine- 
made  decorations  and  cast-iron  work  may,  to  certain  supersubtle 
hypersentimental  intelligences,  seem  wholly  bad,  grossly  dishonest, 
absolutely  immoral:  they  maybe  proved  serviceable  and  satisfactory 
enough  nevertheless.  Architectural  deceits  and  the  false  expedients 
of  the  decorators  have  been  hotly  censured.  '  There  is  not  a  meaner 
occupation  for  the  human  mind  than  the  imitation  of  the  stains  and 
striffi  of  marble  and  wood,*  writes  the  author  of  The  Stones  of  Venice. 
Wood  should  not  be  painted  in  imitation  of  stone,  nor  stone  coloured 
to  represent  wood.  Yet  a  breach  of  this  law  is  no  absolutely  heinous 
offence.  Mr.  Edis,  while  announcing  his  disapproval  as  a  rule  of 
the  painting  of  stonework,  concedes  that  it  is  desirable  'to  paint  all 
stone  margins  of  halls  and  staircases  in  some  warm  colour  to  save 
the  continual  labour  of  cleaning  and  whitening  them.*  The  arts  of 
bmlding  and  decoration  abound  in  false  expedients.  Stucco,  lath  and 
plaster,  whitewashing,  painting,  staining,  stencilling,  varnishing,  gild- 
ing, ebonising,  &c. — ^what  are  these  but  appliances  for  making  things 
seem  to  be  what  they  are  not  really  ?  There  is  no  occasion,  there- 
fore, for  the  householder  to  be  shocked  at  the  word  '  sham.*  It  will 
meet  him  in  his  every  room,  on  every  step  of  his  staircase.  But 
shams  which  every  one  knows  and  recognises  to  be  shams,  which 
have  lost  all  power  to  iUude,  are  not  to  be  judged  with  any  great 
liarahneas.    It  is  unfortunate,  no  doubt,  that  shams  should  so 
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flourish  and  abonnd;  but  there  seems  no  immediate  help  for  it. 
The  builder  hands  over  a  sham  edifice  for  submission  to  the  arts  of 
sham  decoration.  The  house  is  as  a  nude  creature  in  cold  weather, 
i^eeding  clothing  in  all  its  parts :  exposure  would  be  fatal  to  it.  The 
walls — some  of  them  so  thin  and  frail  that  a  strong  man  could  almost 
thrust  his  fist  through  them^ — cannot  remain  as  the  builder  has  left 
them — unfinished  surfj&ces  of  plaster-work  to  be  presently  'pre- 
pared' and  'stopped'  for  the  painter  or  the  paper-hanger.  The 
floors — badly-fitting  deal  boards  rudely  nailed  together — have  to  be 
promptly  concealed,  both  as  to  colour  and  workmanship,  by  means 
of  staining,  painting,  matting,  or  carpet.  While  the  ceiling — an 
evil  composition  of  lath  and  plaster,  with  a  fringe  of  meanly^ 
designed  cornice — is  there  anything  more  deplorable  among  shams 
than  the  modem  ceiling  ?  It  is  whitewashed  presumably  that  it 
may  reflect  as  much  light  as  possible.  But  how  soon  it  soils  and 
cracks  and  clouds,  billowy  ridges  of  smoke-stains  obscuring  its  sur- 
face, and  gaining  in  dinginess  and  density  day  by  day  !  Mr.  Edis's 
suggestions  are  not  decisive  enough  to  be  regarded  as  remedies. 
He  laments  the  certain  efiects  of  town  atmosphere  and  the  wretched 
impurities  of  gas,  and  proposes  that  flat  ceilings  should  be  tinted 
light  gray,  cream,  pink,  or  vellum,  '  to  get  rid  of  the  extreme  glare 
of  pure  white.' 

Carpets  are  requisite,  not  merely  for  ornament  or  to  cloak  the 
ugliness  and  poverty  of  deal  floorings,  but  also  for  warmth  and  to 
deaden  the  noise  of  footsteps.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  that  a 
carpet  should  be  shaped  to  fit  every  nook  and  coiner  of  the  room. 
Cover  a  large  square  or  oblong  of  the  room,  and  leave  the  recesses  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Something  must  depend,  however,  upon  the 
size  of  the  room.  For  the  floor  of  a  small  study  or  boudoir,  a  cover- 
ing of  matting  with  a  few  rugs  may  be  deemed  sufficient.  In  a 
larger  chamber,  rugs  as  a  substitute  for  a  carpet  have  a  '  scrappy' 
effect ;  they  acquire  '  dog's  ears,'  and  are  apt  to  get  crumpled  and 
displaced.  On  this  account  carpets  have  to  be  pinned  down.  Mr. 
Edis  proposes,  nevertheless,  that  they  should  be  taken  up  once  a 
week  and  shaken ;  a  troublesome  proceeding  if  the  carpets  are  of 
any  considerable  size.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  little  dust  collects  under 
a  carpet  that  has  been  skilfully  fastened  down,  with  drugget  and 
brown  paper  laid  beneath  it.  Carpets  grow  threadbare,  as  human 
heads  become  bald,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  and  violent  brush- 
ing to  which  they  are  often  subjected.  The  parts  of  the  room 
unreached  by  the  carpet  may  be  painted  and  varnished,  or  covered 
with  matting  or  parquetry.  Footsteps  will  soon  wear  away  paint 
and  varnish,  however ;  matting  harbours  dust,  and  parquetry  is  rather 
expensive.  It  is  only  new  and  well-laid  floors  that  can  be  effectively 
wax-polished,  or  even  stained,  sized,  and  varnished.     The.  colouring 
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and  nature  of  the  carpet  Bhonld  be,  like  the  apparel  of  Laertes, '  rich, 
not  gaudy.'  Small  carpets  in  preference  to  large,  it  may  be  noted, 
are  affected  by  those  of '  archaic'  tastes,  who  elect  also  to  ignore 
the  advantages  of  modem  plate-glass,  and  fiU  their  windows  with 
little  leaded  semi-opaqne  panes.  Over-indulgence  of  'archaic' 
tastes,  however,  may  compel  us  to  dispense  altogether  with  window- 
glass  and  carpets.  As  Lord  Erskine  said,  '  If  the  advice  of  certain 
yery  sensible  people  had  been  taken,  we  should  still  all  be  champing 
aooms.' 

In  the  decoration  of  our  walls  the  *  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste'  find 
ample  exemplification.  The  rude  stonework  of  early  times  was  first 
tapestried,  then  wainscoted,  then  half-wainscoted  with  patterned 
paper  covering  the  upper  portion  of  the  wall ;  presently  the  half- 
wainscots  disappeared,  leaving  wall-paper  or  paint  to  be  spread  over 
the  complete  surface.  The  dado  brings  back  a  sort  of  semblance  of 
the  half-wainscots.  But  the  dado. as  it  is  now  understood  is  usually 
but  a  wall-paper,  joining  the  skirting-board  and  extending  upwards 
round  the  room  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet,  differing  in  tint 
and  pattern  from  that  employed  upon  the  upper  wall.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  use  in  that  from  its  darker  colour  it  is  less  likely 
than  the-daintier  wall-paper  above  it  to  exhibit  the  soils  and  damage 
inflicted  by  the  backs  of  chairs,  the  touch  of  fingers,  the  contact  of 
dresses,  &c.  Mr.  Edis  recommends  that  the  dado  should  be  defended 
by  means  of  a  moulded  deal  rail  three  or  four  inches  wide  fixed  to 
the  wall.  But  the  dado  seems  to  be  really  only  an  excuse  for  vary- 
ing the  pattern  of  the  wall-decoration.  It  is  of  little  genuine  use ; 
often  it  is  tinted  as  delicately  as  the  paper  covering  the  upper  part 
of  the  room ;  while  by  dividing  the  wall  horizontally  it  has  the 
undesirable  effect  of  diminishing  its  apparent  height.  Dadoes  may 
be  supposed  to  exist,  however,  for  the  encouragement  of  artistic 
eccentricity.  Mr.  Edis  specially  commends  a  decorative  wall-paper 
designed  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  the  dado  of  which  is  treated  as  a 
pebbly  beach ;  above  it  fishes  are  to  be  seen  swimming  hither  and 
thither,  while  mermaids  rise  above  the  surface,  which  nearly  touches 
the  ceiling;  so  that  the  dweUer  in  the  room  is  at  liberty  to 
imagine  himself  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Other  dadoes  have 
been  produced  representing  fields  of  standing  com  intermingled  with 
poppies  and  wild-flowers,  or  dense  growths  of  green  rushes,  such  as 
might  fringe  a  river,  with  various  aquatic  fowl  appearing  at  intervals 
in  the  picture.  Whether  rooms  are  made  more  habitable  and  com- 
fortable by  decorations  of  this  fantastic  kind,  each  householder  must 
decide  for  himself.  More  genuine  dadoes  may  be  constructed  of  tiles, 
wood  panels,  or  even  of  Indian  matting.  Mr.  Edis  scouts,  however,  a 
proposal  to  make  dadoes  of  wood  tapestry,  a  veneer  glued  to  the  wall, 
l^ecanse  it  partakes  too  much  of  *  the  character  of  sham'  to  be  alto- 
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gether  satisfactory.    Bat  the  '  oharaoter  of  sham,'  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
{tertains  to  all  modem  dadoes,  whether  of  wall-paper  or  otherwise. 

Walls  are  as  the  backgronnd  of  a  picture :  they  should  be  soberly 
and  nnobtmsively  coloured  and  patterned,  especially  if  the  room  be 
of  small  dimensions,  and  the  dimming  and  qaelling  inflaence  of 
distance  cannot  be  secured.  Some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  there 
was  much  advocacy  of  what  may  be  called  the  mathematical  and 
matter-of-fact  system  of  art  decoration.  It  may  be  remembered 
how  the  Government  officer  in  Hard  Times  discoursed  upon  this 
subject :  *  You  must  discard  the  word  Fancy  altogether.  You  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  are  not  to  have,  in  any  object  of  use  or 
ornament,  what  would  be  a  contradiction  in  fact.  You  don't  walk 
upon  flowers  in  fact ;  you  cannot  be  allowed  to  walk  upon  flowers  in 
carpet.  You  don't  find  that  foreign  birds  and  butterflies  come  and  perch 
upon  your  crockery ;  you  cannot  be  permitted  to  paint  foreign  birds 
and  butterflies  upon  your  crockery.  You  never  meet  with  quadrupeds 
going  up  and  down  walls ;  you  must  not  have  quadrupeds  represented 
upon  walls.  You  must  use  for  all  these  purposes  combinations  and 
modifications,  in  primary  colours,  of  mathematical  figures  which  are 
susceptible  of  proof  and  demonstration.  This  is  the  new  discovery. 
This  is  fact.  This  is  taste.'  But  the  eternal  wanderer  Taste  soon 
departed  from  these  opinions.  It  is  a  sort  of  comfort,  indeed,  for 
those  who  have  been  perplexed  by  the  diverse  prescriptions  of  our 
art-doctors  and  doctrinaires,  to  note  the  handy-dandy  arrangement  by 
which  the  good  and  bad,  in  turn,  change  places,  and  the  admired  of 
one  generation  becomes  the  abominated  of  the  next.  The  mathe- 
matical style  was,  no  doubt,  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  so-called 
'cheerful'  method  of  decoration  dear  to  the  Mrs.  Boffins  of  the  period ; 
the  cabbage-rose-covered  carpets,  the  sprawling  scroll-work  wall- 
papers, the  Berlin-wool  footstools,  the  Bengal-tiger  hearthrugs,  the 
Mount-Vesuvius  tea-trays.  But  for  all  its  loud  cries  of  '  Bad  art !' 
its  reprobations  of  the  fanciful,  the  mathematical  style  was  gradually 
put  to  silence,  and  disappeared.  Mr.  Ruskin  mounted  to  his  pulpit, 
and  lifted  up  his  voice :  '  You  will  every  day  hear  it  absurdly  said 
that  room-decoration  should  be  by  flat  patterns,  by  dead  colours,  by 
conventional  monotonies,  and  I  know  not  what.  Now  just  be  assured  • 
of  this  :  nobody  ever  yet  used  conventional  art  to  decorate  with  when 
he  could  do  anything  better,  and  knew  that  what  he  did  would  be 
safe.'  And  then  he  related  how  Correggio,  having  a  commission  to 
paint  a  room  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  palace  at  Parma,  not  being 
bred  upon  fine  modem  principles,  did  not  cover  it  with  a  diaper,  or 
with  stripes  or  flourishes  or  mosaic  pattems,  but  painted  a  thick 
trellis  of  vine-leaves  with  oval  openings,  and  lovely  children  leaping 
through  them  into  the  room ;  and  how  Tintoret,  painting  the  end  of 
the  Council  Hall  at  Venice,  sought  to  make  it  look  less  like  a  wall 
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Aan  like  Paiadise,  with  rolling  donds  and  streaming  light,  and 
groups  of  saintB,  *  unorthodox  in  the  last  degree,  bat,  on  the  whole, 
pleasant.'  It  is  certain,  howeyer,  that  Correggio  and  Tintoret 
operated  upon  very  large  surfaces.  Even  those  who  may  be  tempted 
to  portray  lovely  children  leaping  through  oval  openings  framed  with 
Tine-leayes  upon  the  walls  of  their  drawing-rooms  are  likely  to  pause 
before  they  Tentore  to  depict  Paradise  in  their  back  parlours. 
Moderation  in  enterprise  of  this  kind  is  much  to  be  recommended, 
especially  in  the  case  of  confined  rooms,  such  as  the  ayerage  London 
house  usually  contains. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  people  were  content  to  employ  paper  of 
ihe  same  pattern  and  colour  to  cover  their  walls  from  skirting-board 
to  cornice ;  but  there  has  now  come  into  fashion  a  division  of  the 
sm&ce  into  dado,  central  space,  and  frieze ;  and  three  distinct 
papers  are  required  to  meet  this  arrangement.  '  A  frieze,'  writes 
Mr.  Edis,  *  will  be  found  useful  in  every  room  of  the  house :  in  the 
reception-rooms  for  general  decorative  treatment,  and  in  the  bed- 
rooms for  plain  surfaces  of  distemper  colouring  for  health's  sake  and 
economy.'  And  example  is  furnished  of  a  decorative  frieze  consist- 
ing of  figures,  birds,  and  foliage,  executed  by  a  Royal  Academician, 
and  covering  a  band  three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  extending  beneath 
the  cornice  round  the  entire  upper  wall  of  Mr.  Edis's  own  drawing- 
room.  But,  of  course,  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  afibrd  to  employ 
a  Royal  Academician  to  decorate  the  walls  of  drawing-rooms ;  while, 
to  judge  from  the  illastration  ofiered  by  Mr.  Edis,  the  labours  of 
the  Royal  Academician  under  mention  are  not  such  as  would  as- 
suredly command  general  admiration.  The  large  and  pronounced 
figures  occupying  so  high  a  place  upon  the  wall  seem  to  belong  to 
some  other  chamber  of  which  the  floor  has  yielded  and  vanished ; 
the  drawing-room  wears  a  top-heavy  look  from  the  excessive  accen- 
tuation given  to  its  upper  portion ;  the  broad  vehemently-coloured 
designs  above  do  not  harmonise  with  the  smaller  less-significant 
system  of  decoration  employed  below ;  the  result  is  eccentric,  incon- 
gruous, and  altogether  imperfect  and  ungratifying.  The  license 
permissible  to  the  modem  method  of  ornamentation  seems  to  be 
urged  beyond  all  bounds.  A  frieze  if  you  will,  but  of  sober  charac- 
ter, not  a  conflagration  under  the  cornice;  the  more  emphatic 
colouring  and  patterning  of  a  room  should  not,  paling  all  below, 
float  to  the  top,  like  oil  above  water. 

The  householder  for  a  term  of  years  will  probably  decide  that 
his  rooms,  in  regard  to  the  comeliness  and  artistic  quality  of  their 
aspeet,  must  depend  chiefly  upon  the  furniture  he  brings  into  them. 
How,  then,  shall  we  furnish  ?  Do  what  we  may,  it  is  certain  that, 
sooner  or  later,  we  shall  be  out  of  the  fashion ;  for  fashion  is  as 
potential  in  relation  to  furniture  as  to  other  matters.     A  love  of 
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change,  merely  for  the  sake  of  change,  afflicts  both  decorator  and  up- 
holsterer. .  Having  settled  what  is  right,  we  must  abandon  it  after 
a  while  in  favour  of  something  new :  industry  and  productiveness 
and  trade-interests  must  be  considered.  Mr.  Edis  writes  of  wall- 
papers :  '  I  can  only  regret  that  it  should  be  necessary,  even  with  good 
manufacturers,  to  issue  new  patterns  every  year ;  as  artists,  their  aim 
should  be  to  combat  the  shifty  nature  of  the  public,  who  will  always 
demand  change  if  they  can  get  it,  and  will  seek  for  a  new  fashion 
in  paper  as  they  do  in  dress.'  But  in  this  regard  the  public  are 
really  less  to  be  blamed  than  the  manufacturers  and  the  trade ;  the 
public  follow  the  fashions,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  set  or  change 
them.  And  what  is  true  of  our  wall-papers  is  also  true  of  our  fur- 
niture generally.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace,  with  Mr.  Edis,  the 
decline  of  furniture  in  its  artistic  character,  proportion,  and  beauty, 
to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Admirable  furniture  existed 
both  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  though  it  may  be  conveni- 
ent to  assign  to  the  period  of  Louis  XYI.  a  revival  in  sobriety  and 
simplicity  of  taste,  in  artistic  design  and  workmanship.  Furniture 
after  the  designs  of  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  and  Adams — artist- 
upholsterer,  who  flourished  late  in  the  last  century — is  now  being 
reproduced  to  suit  the  present  fancy  for  Jacobean  architecture. 
There  is  even  some  danger  of  the  fretwork,  the  spindle-forms,  the 
ribbonded  garlands  of  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  and  Adams,  obtaining 
as  wearisome  reappearance  and  repetition  as  the  incessant  balus- 
trade of  Queen  Anne-ism.  But  Louis  XYI.  made  way  for  the  Re- 
public, and  the  graceful  Royal  furniture  was  replaced  by  chairs  and 
tables,  severely  modelled  upon  the  sella  curulis  and  the  bronze 
biseUium  of  antiquity,  in  accordance  with  the  Btrictly  pseudo-classical 
tastes  of  Revolutionary  France.  Candlesticks  became  miniature 
Corinthian  columns,  tea  was  made  with  the  help  of  a  funeral  nm, 
and  the  sideboard  imitated  the  sarcophagus.  After  this,  upholstery 
seemed  to  subside  almost  for  generations  into  a  quagmire  of  hope- 
less degradation.  Art  fled  from  the  workshops.  The  manufacturers 
poured  forth  miles  upon  miles  of  the  most  odious  paper-hangings, 
produced  acres  upon  acres  of  the  most  hideous  carpets.  Mr.  Edis 
conjures  up,  only  of  course  for  satirical  and  censorial  purposes,  the 
drawing-room  of  twenty,  perhaps  he  should  rather  have  said  thirty, 
years  ago — a  home  of  vulgarity  and  tastelessness.  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  the  householder  was  permitted  little  option  in  the 
matter.  He  could  only  purchase  what  the  traders  had  to  sell. 
Art-furniture  was  not  in  the  market. 

The  reaction  has  come.  Good  taste,  or  what  obtains  accept- 
ance as  good  taste,  is  dominant,  rampant,  all-prevailing,  just  now ; 
the  artist  is  the  latest  household  god.  Will  the  worship  of  him 
last  ?    Will  his  power  endure  ?     He  is  a  stem  ruler,  a  strict  dis- 
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dplinarian,  even  what  one  of  Thackeray's  characters  was  wont  to 
cidl '  a  harbitrary  gent.'  Abeady  his  influence  has  been  stringently 
exercised,  and,  it  mast  be  said,  not  invariably  with  good  results. 
A  certain  air  of  artistic  monotony  oppresses  the  modem  drawing- 
room  :  it  too  closely  resembles  other  drawing-rooms ;  it  has  lost 
individoality  and  character,  whatever  it  may  have  gained  in  lien  of 
these.  The  hoaseholder  of  to-day  has  made  sacrifice  of  his  own 
opinions ;  he  purchases  his  taste  among  other  articles  of  the  art- 
upholsterer.  Drawing-room  after  drawing-room  is  provided  with  the 
same  pomegranate-patterned  paper,  the  same  diapered  ceiling,  the 
same  spare-formed  ebonised  furniture,  the  same  spindle-legged  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  the  same  sage-green  or  deadleaf  coloured  curtains, 
with  a  diversion  here  and  there,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  old-gold  tones 
or  peacock-blue.  The  householder,  left  to  his  own  devices,  might 
perchance  choose  to  adorn  his  chamber  with  certain  of  those  old- 
fiishioned  draperies  of  deep  crimson,  such  as  the  portrait-painters 
of  the  past  were  accustomed  to  employ,  by  way  of  rich  background 
to  their  sitters ;  but  the^^  has  now  gone  forth  against  such  a  use 
or  abuse  of  anything  like  positive  colouring  when  so  many  faded, 
jaded,  sad,  sallow  tints  are  forthcoming.  To  some  it  might  be 
agreeable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  modem  improvements  in  manu- 
feustures,  and  cover  some  portion  of  their  walls  with  large  pier- 
glasses  ;  but  it  is  decided  now  that  only  small  or  fragmentary  look- 
ing-glasses are  permissible,  and  he  who  would  contemplate  his  own 
reflection  must  peep  into  a  niche,  and  move  out  of  the  way  a  blue-and- 
white  china  jug  or  mug.  Or  what  may  be  called  the  kitchen-dresser 
style  of  decoration  must  be  adopted,  and,  in  lieu  of  a  pier-glass,  rows 
and  rows  of  shelves,  with  regiments  of  plates  ranged  in  line,  must 
mount  from  mantelpiece  to  cornice.  Then  there  are  minor  laws  to 
be  observed :  in  certain  rooms  oil-paintings  must  not  be  hung,  and 
books  must  not  be  stored,  except  behind  blinds  or  curtains ;  en- 
gravings must  be  relegated  to  this  apartment  and  water-colours  to 
that.  In  short,  under  the  new  sssthetic  dispensation,  houses  exist 
not  so  much  to  be  lived  in  as  to  be  looked  at ;  tenants  are  subordi- 
nated to  their  tenements ;  blue-and- white  china  is  of  more  consi- 
deration than  human  flesh  and  blood  ;  men — and  women  too — are 
viewed  as  somehow  detrimental  to  picturesqueness  of  effiect,  and  prac- 
tically as  of  less  avail  and  value  than  their  fixtures  and  furniture. 

It  may  finally  be  noted  that  Mr.  Edis's  book,  which  has  been 
freely  resorted  to  in  the  course  of  these  observations,  is  likely  to 
be  of  real  assistance  to  those  interested  in  the  furnishing  and  orna- 
mentation of  town  houses.  Mr.  Edis  supplies  much  information 
and  advice  of  a  more  or  less  useful  sort ;  he  is  always  readable,  and 
he  is  often  entertaining.  His  counsels  are  worth  consideration,  even 
b;  those  predisposed  to  contravene  them. 
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Chapteb  XXIX. 

<8FABB!* 

A  FINE  September  morning,  bright  and  dear,  with  just  enough 
erispness  in  the  air  to  render  exercise  agreeable.  The  son  was  so 
genially  inclined  that,  in  spite  of  Marks,  who  preferred  a  dim 
religions  light,  and  had  drawn  down  the  office-blinds,  a  bright  shaft 
of  snnshine  had  slipped  in  sideways,  to  nestle  amongst  the  papers 
npon  Mr.  Blair's  table. 

'  A  fine  morning,  Mr.  Blair,'  cheerily  said  Marks,  as  his  chief 
entered  the  office.  '  Slight  frost  last  night,  I  hear ;  bat  only 
sufficient  to  warn  us  to  look  after  the  plants.'  Since  taking  a 
cottage  near  Clapham  Common,  Marks  had  rapidly  deTeloped  rural 
tastes,  and  liked  to  talk  of  his  plants. 

*  Good-morning.  Yes,  very  fine,'  absently  replied  Mr.  Blair, 
plodding  heavily  to  his  chair  at  the  office-table — sinking  into  it, 
and  remaining  immoTable,  with  downcast  eyes. 

Marks  eyed  the  other  askance,  as  he  bustled  briskly  about 
the  room  to  see  that  eyerything  was  in  order  for  the  day's  work, 
and  noted  meanwhile  that  the  morning's  correspondence  was  left 
unnoticed.  He  noted  too  that  his  chief  seemed  to  have  entered 
upon  some  new  phase  of  thought  or  feeling.  Silent  and  abstracted 
enough  he  had  been  of  late,  but  not  in  this  precise  way.  There 
was  an  expression  in  his  face  quite  new  to  Marks.  It  might  be 
almost  supposed  that  his  reflections  were  of  an  agreeable  kind ;  and 
to  Marks,  who  liked  doing  everything  in  a  genial  pleasant  way,  even  to 
depriving  a  client  of  his  last  straw,  this  was  in  itself  a  welcome 
change,  that  seemed  to  promise  well.  Still,  there  was  a  time  for 
all  things,  and  this  was  a  time  for  business ;  and  therefore,  after 
one  or  two  inefiectual  attempts  to  attract  the  other's  attention,  in 
the  way  of  an  expressive  cough  and  the  dropping  a  book,  Marks  pre- 
sently said, 

*  Captain  Barnard  accepts  our  terms,  I  suppose  ?' 
'  I  have  not  looked.' 

Marks's  cough  was  very  expressive  indeed,  now.  Mr.  Blair 
glanced  at  him  a  moment,  turned  over  two  or  three  of  the  letters  in 
an  indifferent  way,  opened  one,  and  after  a  rapid  survey  of  its 
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oontents^  carelessly  added,  *  He  appears  ready  enough/     His  head 
sank  forward,  and  he  appeared  lost  in  thought  again. 

Marks  shifted  impatiently  in  his  seat,  arranged  and  rearranged 
the  writing-materials  on  his  table,  and  put  down  a  paper-weight 
with  a  little  dab  that  was  as  expressiye  in  its  way  as  the  cough 
had  been.  In  vain.  After  waiting  a  few  moments  he  ventured 
again. 

*  In  that  case  I  am  to  act  upon  his  letter,  and  see  about  the 
securities  and  getting  the  forms  drawn  up  ?' 

*  I  think  not.  No ;  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  let  the  matter 
drop.' 

*  Not  worth  netting  ?'  eagerly  asked  Marks.  '  Something  new 
cropped  np  ?  Security  shaky  ?  Been  doing  business  with  another 
firm?' 

'  No,  nothing  of  that  sort.  In  fact — '  He  looked  for  a  moment 
towards  Marks,  then  his  eyes  fell  to  the  papers  before  him  again, 
as  he  slowly,  and  somewhat  hesitatingly,  went  on  :  '  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  give  up  business  altogether,  Marks.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  doing  so  for  some  time.' 

Marks  was  not  very  much  surprised,  and,  on  the  whole,  re- 
lieved, to  find  that  his  chief  had  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion. 
Things  could  not  go  on  much  longer  in  the  unsatisfactory  way  they 
had  done  of  late.  If  Mr.  Blair  did  not  retire  from  business,  it 
would  very  soon  retire  from  him,  Marks's  efforts  notwithstanding. 

'  In  that  event  you  will,  I  hope,  consider  my  claims,  Mr.  Blair.' 
Marks  made  a  point  of  addressing  his  chief  by  the  name  of  the  firm 
during  office-hours,  although  he  knew,  and  always  had  known,  that 
it  was  Norman.  *  Thirty  years  is  a  long  apprenticeship ;  and  I 
think  you  will  allow  that  I  have  served  you  futhfully.' 

*  Certainly  you  have,'  readily  assented  Mr.  Blair.  *  None  could 
have  greater  claims.  You  will  be  my  first  consideration.  I  was 
thinking  of  a  retiring  pension  of  three  hundred  or  so  a  year.  I  do 
not  wish  to  haggle  over  it.' 

'  Three  hundred  a  year  !'  ejaculated  Marks,  almost  breathless 
with  astonishment.  '  That  would  be  a  right  royal  way  of  doing 
things.  If  I  had  any  intention  of  retiring,  I  should  be  ungrateful 
indeed  not  to  be  satisfied  with  that.  But  I  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  so  to  do.     My  dear  sir,  business  is  life  to  me — life!' 

*  You  can  do  as  you  feel  inclined  in  the  matter  of  occupying 
yourself;  but  the  pension  is  yours.' 

*  It  is  very  liberal,'  said  Marks,  thinking  it  was  absurdly  so. 
<  But  there  is  the  business,  you  know.  I  should  very  much  prefer 
keeping  in  it.' 

Mr.  Blair  was  drawing  lines  on  the  blotting-pad  with  his  pen. 

*  Have  you  not  had  enough  of  this  sort  of  thing  ?     Couldn't 
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you  amuse  yourself  in  some  other  way  ?  I  ihoaght  yon  had  taken 
to  gardening  ?* 

'  Gardening  !'  echoed  Marks,  in  disgust.  ^  Gardening  may  be 
all  very  well  for  a  man's  leisure  hours,  but  one  wants  mental  as 
well  as  physical  exercise.  Where  would  be  the  interest  in  getting 
the  better  of  slugs  and  snails,  when  one  is  capable  of  circumTenting 
such  larger  game  as  Goodge  ?  You  do  not,  I  hope,  think  I  am 
getting  less  capable  than  I  was  of  the  work  here  ?* 

'No;  0  dear  no;  certainly  not.  That  did  not  enter  my 
mind.' 

Marks  felt  that  he  ought  to  speak  plainly,  and  at  once. 

'  Then  I  should  consider  it  to  be  rather  hard  .upon  me,  if  the 
business  were  sold  over  my  head  to  some  stranger,  who —  I  am 
not  without  means.  Thirty  years'  savings  out  of  a  good  salary 
mean  something,  you  know ;  and  you  would  find  me  prepared  to 
bid  as  high  as  any  outsider  would  do.' 

'  I  do  not  intend  to  sell  the  business  to  any  one,  but  simply  to 
let  it  drop.' 

Marks  stared  aghast. 

<  Let  it  drop !'  he  ejaculated. 

*  What  is  to  prevent  me  if  I  feel  inclined  ?  The  sooner  Blair 
&  Co.  is  dead  and  buried,  the  better — I  have  made  up  my  mind ;' 
becoming  abstracted  again,  with  a  half  smile  upon  his  lips,  which, 
to  Marks's  eyes,  appeared  almost  imbecile. 

*  And  made  it  up  to  do  something  eccentric,  that's  evident,'  he 
thought,  eyeing  his  chiefs  downcast  face  with  increased  anxiety,  as 
he  went  on  :  '  That  is  easier  said  than  done.  You  could  not  let 
a  business  of  this  kind  drop  all  at  once,  however  much  you  might 
be  inclined  to  do  so.  Why,  there  will  be  bills  coming  due  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  at  least !' 

'  How  if  I  have  decided  to  cancel  them  all  ?' 

*  Cancel !'  echoed  Marks,  his  round  eyes  opening  wider.  *  Can- 
cel bills  that  represent  something  like  twenty  or  thirty  thousand,  to 
say  nothing  of  what  may  fall  in  ?' 

'  Well,  suppose  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  bum  them  all,  as 
a  sort  otfeu  de  joie  at  the  winding  up  of  Blair  &  Co.  ?  What 
would  you  say  to  that?' 

'  That  you  are  mad !'  promptly  decided  Marks.  '  Bank,  staring 
mad  I' 

'  Not  the  kind  of  madness  the  clients  would  object  to,  at  any 
rate,  I  think,'  with  a  grim  smile. 

*  But — my  dear  sir,  you  cannot  possibly  be  serious !  Bum  the 
nucleus  of  half  a  dozen  fortunes — do  such  a  dog-in-the-manger  act 
as  that,  when  I —    You  must  be  jesting  ?' 

*  I  am  quite  serious,  Marks.' 
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There  was  indeed  a  grim  determination  in  his  manner,  which 
there  was  no  mistaking. 

The  raddy  ooloor  deserted  Marhs's  face.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost.  If  he  could  not  tonch  his  chief  in  one  way,  he 
mnst  do  it  in  another ;  he  must  be  brought  to  his  senses  somehowi 
and  at  once.  He  had  for  some  time  been  preparing  a  neat  little 
surprise  for  Mr.  Blair.  The  outline  of  the  plan  was  not  quite  fiUed 
in,  and  he  liked  to  do  things  in  a  finished  way ;  but  if  anything 
would  renew  the  other's  interest  in  work,  that  would,  and  there  must 
not  be  a  moment's  delay. 

Mr.  Blair  had  eridently  forgotten  him.  Pushing  aside  the 
letters  and  papers,  he  sat  with  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  his  chin 
between  his  hands,  lost  in  thought  again. 

Marks  nodded  to  himself.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  now. 
He  bent  silently  over  his  work  for  a  few  minutes,  then,  as  though 
the  idea  had  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  presently  raised  his  head, 
and  said, 

'  By  the  way,  I  ought  not  to  forget  that  I  was  thinking  of 
offering  a  little  advice,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so,  Mr.  Blair.' 

'  Adrice  ?'  coldly  and  doubtfully.  He  was  not  accustomed  to 
take  advice,  except  with  regard  to  business  matters;  and  none 
knew  that  better  than  did  Marks. 

'  Only  about  Miss  Oray's  little  affair,'  with  a  degage  air.  Feign- 
ing not  to  notice  the  startled  look  in  the  other's  face,  he  went  on : 
'  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  some  difficulty  there,  if  you  do  not  very 
soon  lay  a  finger  upon  the  machinery.' 

'  What — do — you — mean  ?' 

*  Well,  if  you  wiU  excuse  my  saying  so,  I  think  you  have  not 
shown  quite  your  usual  shrewdness  and  judgment  in  the  matter.  It 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  better  to  act  a  little  more  on  the  defensive, 
now  that  the  other  side  are  in  possession  of  the  principal  facts,  and 
already  at  work.  You  see  they  might  be  down  upon  you  at  any 
moment — Ooodge  too.  He's  got  the  case,  it  seems,  and  we  know 
his  sensational  way  of  doing  things,  to  say  nothing  of  the  old  grudge 
against  us.  I  am  not  sure  you  are  known  to  be  the  Mr.  Norman 
they  want  to  get  at/  went  on  Marks,  with  his  most  simple,  nncon- 
scions  air ;  '  but  they  have  got  the  chain  of  evidence  pretty  ccmi- 
plete.  They  know  a  Mr.  Norman  married  Mrs.  Heathcote  during 
her  husband's  life,  the  birth  of  the  two  girls  by  different  fathers, 
and  the  false  register  of  the  death  of  the  elder  one — a  mistake,  as  we 
know,  but  not  likely  to  be  scored  as  one  in  our  favour.  They  have 
only  to  come  upon  the  other  link,  and  the  whole  thing  will  be  in 
their  hands.  So,  you  see,  you  cannot  too  soon  set  to  work  to  protect 
your  own  interests.'  He  paused ;  but  Mr.  Blair  uttered  no  word, 
and,  after  a  momentary  glance  at  him,  lying  back  white  and  still 
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in  his  chair,  Marks  pleasantly  went  on,  sharpening  his  pencil  the 
while.  '  Their  weak  point  is  that  they  are  not  at  present  able  to  get 
at  the  only  person  who  can  giye  evidence  as  to  the  false — the  mis- 
take, that  is,  abont  riBgistering  the  child's  death ;  and  as  they  do 
not  suspect  yon  are  Mr.  Norman,  they  do  not  know  what  interest 
you  have  in  sabstituting  Nora  Gray  for  Evelyn  Heathcote.'  Marks 
paused  again ;  he  had  played  his  trump-card,  won  the  game,  and 
was  now  prepared  to  be  generous.  The  other  had  been  sufficiently 
punished  for  his  want  of  good-fellowship. 

'  You  know ! '  burst  forth,  almost  like  a  groan,  from  Mr.  Blair's  lips. 

'  I  ?'  with  a  look  of  surprise,  as  though  at  the  idea  of  its  being 
for  a  moment  supposed  that  he  might  not  know.  '  0  yes,  that  of 
course — have  known  it  from  the  first.  To  tell  the  taith,'  airily 
said  Marks,  *  I  have  not  quite  understood  why  you  should  avoid 
the  subject  with  me ;  but,  of  course,  it  was  not  for  me  to  intro- 
duce it,  if  you  did  not.'  With  the  remembrance  of  the  retiring 
pension,  he  good-humouredly  went  on,  '  I  hope  you  give  me  credit 
for  doing  my  best  for  the  firm,  though  my  assistance  was  not  asked 
for.  I  haven't  been  idle,  I  assure  you.  I  have  the  principal  wit- 
ness under  my  own  eye,  quite  safe  from  Goodge.  He  can  do 
nothing  but  raise  objections  without  her.  Its  being  in  his  hands 
ought  to  put  us  upon  our  mettle,  if  nothing  else  would.  Bound  to 
fight  when  Goodge  throws  down  the  glove,  you  know.' 

'  Spare !' 

Marks  looked  shocked  as  well  as  surprised. 

'  My  dear  sir,  you  surely  are  not  afraid  of  me  !' 

Mr.  Blair  was  looking  strangely  at  him ;  he  repeated,  as  if  with 
some  effort,  the  word  seeming  to  burst  forth  like  the  cry  of  an 
imprisoned  soul, 

« Spare !' 

'  It  is  not  for  us  to  spare,  you  know,'  chuckled  Marks.  '  Not 
Goodge,  who  would  give  his  eyes  to  tumble  us  into  the  dust.  What 
we've  got  to  do  is  to  outwit  him.  It  won't  be  so  very  difficult 
either.  Fortunately  for  us' — Marks  entirely  identified  himself  with 
the  weal  or  woe  of  the  firm,  and  was  quite  ready  to  share  any 
ignominy  that  might  attach  to  it — '  Sir  Edward  Wraystone  is,  I  un- 
derstand, in  love  with  the  young  lady.  All  you  have  to  do  is,  press  on 
the  marriage  and  make  your  interest  his.  Not  likely  he  will  take 
proceedings  against  his  wife's  father,  eh  ?  Only  too  glad  to  hush 
matters  up,  I  take  it.  There's  your  point,  you  see  ;  and  it  will  de 
you  a  world  of  good  to  feel  you  are  working  against  Goodge. 
Honour  bound  to  outwit  Goodge,'  beginning  to  look  a  little  anxi- 
ously at  his  chief,  but  trying  to  keep  up  a  cheerful  tone.  '  Like 
Goodge  to  employ  a  woman,  wasn't  it  ?  All  very  well  to  get  informa- 
tion out  of;  but  to  set  a  woman  to  work  to  obtain  it — ^bah !   Jefferies 
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liimself  couldn't  do  worse.  His  stupidity  helps  ns,  and  therefore  is 
osefol ;  bat  a  man  who  sets  up  for  being  chief  of  a  firm^  and  has 
thrown  down  the  gloYe  to  old  hands  like  Blair  &  Co. — '  looking  still 
more  anxiously  at  the  other,  and  shifting  uneasily  upon  his  seat, 
bat  trying  to  keep  up  the  light  tone  to,  as  he  thought,  give  time  for 
recoyery  firom  the  surprise,  which  seemed  to  have  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent effect  from  what  had  been  intended,  Marks  went  on,  *  What  do 
yoa  think  of  Jefferies  being  hard  at  work  trying  to  fish  out  Miss 
Gray's  address  ?  Fancies  he  fell  in  love  with  her  when  she  came 
here  in  the  spring;  and  has  taken  to  write  poetry,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  I  have  him  well  in  hand — no  fear  of  Jefieries.  He 
has  not  as  yet  the  slightest  suspicion  as  to  where  Miss  Oray  lives, 
and  is  not,  I  believe,  likely  to  biow.  Spent  the  last  two  or  three 
Sundays  in  mooning  about  Hampstead,  in  consequence  of  finding  a 
balf-tom  envelope  addressed  to  Miss  Gray  there  that  I  happened  to 
leave  about.  It  is  a  sufficient  distance  from  Hensleigh,  and  quite 
as  pleasant  and  healthy,  without  being  so  expensive  a  trip  for  him. 
Then  there  is — ' 
«  Spare  !' 

•  Not  Jefferies,  my  good  sir.     Not  Goodge — it  would  be  beyond 
haman  nature  to  do  that.' 

Mr.  Blair  made  a  last  terrible  effort  to  give  utterance  to  the 
word  *  Her — '  then  his  head  fell  forward  upon  his  breast.  To 
Marks's  ears  it  sounded  like  a  groan.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
banied  to  the  other's  side,  realising  now  that  there  was  some- 
thing terribly  amiss.  But  even  at  that  moment — in  the  midst 
of  his  anxiety — his  predominant  feeling  was  one  of  surprise  at 
himself.  In  the  first  shock  of  the  moment,  he  found  himself 
giving  utterance  to  words  that  he  would  at  other  times  have  been 
heartily  ashamed  of.  But  his  ebullition  of  sentiment  did  not 
arouse  the  other,  and,  almost  at  his  wits'  end,  he  tried  the  efiect 
of  a  little  cheery  banter.  But  his  ^Come,  come  now;  you  are 
not  going  to  give  up  the  game  in  this  way  !  This  won't  do,  you 
know;'  accompanied  with  slappings  of  the  back  and  patting  of  the 
hands,  had  not  the  slightest  effect.  The  gray  paUor  seemed  fixed 
in  the  face,  and  the  eyes  remained  closed.  The  only  signs  of  life 
were  in  the  slight  twitching,  now  and  again  observable  in  the  lips, 
and  the  convulsive  movement  of  the  eyelids.  When  Jefieries 
presently  came  hurrying  in,  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  wondering 
what  on  earth  was  going  on  in  the  inner  office  to  cause  the  bell  to 
be  sounded  in  that  loud  continued  way,  he  found  Marks  looking 
terribly  frightened,  and  almost  as  white  as  Mr.  Blair  himself. 
He  was  despatched  with  aU  haste  for  a  doctor. 
'  The  nearest,  and  bring  him  with  you  1'  ejaculated  Marks.  *  Do 
not  lose  a  moment,  Jefferies.' 

VOL.  V.  0 
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*  No  ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost^  I  can  see  that  plain  enongh. 
Looks  as  if  he  wouldn't  get  over  it !'  thought  Jefieries,  catching  up 
his  hat  as  he  went  through  the  outer  office,  and  running  off  to  the 
nearest  surgeon's,  calculating  as  he  ran  upon  what  the  chances  were 
likely  to  be  for  himself,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Blair's  ^eath.  Of 
course  the  business  would  be  kept  on,  and  most  probably  by  Mr. 
Marks ;  but  it  was  not  equally  clear  to  Jefferies  that  he  would  be 
kept  on. 

Meantime,  Marks  was  walking  excitedly  about  the  room,  anxi- 
ously eyeing  the  still,  shrunken-looking  figure,  and  feeling  some- 
thing more  akin  to  regret  than  he  had  ever  before  experienced; 
although  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  only  annoyed  by 
the  evidence  of  the  other's  incapacity  for  business. 

He  was  not  a  little  relieved  when  Jefferies  came  hurrying  in 
with  a  surgeon,  living  in  the  same  street,  whom  he  had  chanced  to 
find  at  home.  Dr.  James  went  to  Mr.  Blair's  side,  raised  his  eye- 
lids, touched  his  pulse,  stood  considering  him  a  few  moments,  then 
shortly  inquired : 

*  First  attack  of  this  kind,  do  you  know  ?' 

*  I  have  never  heard  of  his  having  one  before.' 
'  Bad  news — shock  of  any  kind  ?' 

Marks  nodded  a  little  consciously.  He  had  been  the  one  to 
strike  the  blow. 

'  Can  he  be  got  home — to  Kingston,  do  you  think  ?' 
Dr.  James  had  just  succeeded  in  getting  the  patient  to  swallow 
B  little  stimulant,  and  there  were  slight  symptoms  of  improvement. 
He  glanced  round  the  office.  No  promise  of  much  in  the  way  of 
invalid  comfort  there.  He  examined  Mr.  Blair  again.  He  was 
showing  more  unmistakable  signs  of  returning  consciousness. 
There  was  no  immediate  danger  now. 

*  Yes,  it  might  be  the  best  course  to  take,  if  they  provided  a 
comfortable  carriage,  with  a  couple  of  horses  that  would  get  over 
the  ground  quickly,'  decided  Dr.  James. 

An  hpur  later  Mr.  Blair  was  carried  out  and  placed  in  a  carriage ; 
Dr.  James  and  Marks  accompanied  him ;  the  latter  having  employed 
the  intermediate  time  in  putting  all  private  papers  and  correspond- 
ence into  the  safe,  giving  Jefferies  sufficient  copying  work  to  keep 
him  fully  engaged  until  his  time  expired,  and  so  forth. 

He  was  not  a  littie  surprised  at  the  reception  that  was  given  to 
Mr.  Norm^  when  they  reached  his  Kingston  home.  That  servants 
might  be  a  little  effusive  in  their  manner  of  receiving  a  rich  master 
in  such  case  was  perhaps  natural  enough,  and  to  be  expected ;  but 
to  waste  their  energies  in  this  way,  when  he  was  unconscious,  and 
imable  to  take  note  of  it !  He  told  himself  that  they  were  probably 
acting  a  part  to  keep  up  appearances  before  the  doctor  and  him. 
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Bat  Marks  had  a  keen  eye  for  what  is  false,  and  was  presently 
obliged  to  aoknowledge  that  the  usual  symptoms  of  it  were  absent 
here. 

Not  being  so  qaick  to  discover  good,  he  was  a  great  deal  pnszled 
to  understand  what  it  was  that  actuated  them,  as  Dawson  stood 
wringing  his  hands,  and  his  wife  sobbed  out  pitifal  ejaculations 
aboat  her  dear  old  master.  He  watched  them  keenly,  seeking  about 
in  his  mind  for  a  motive  that  might  accord  with  hi8  own  theory. 

At  length  the  gardener's  exclamation — he  had  run  in  to  assist 
in  carrying  his  master  up-stairs — '  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  us  when 
the  master  is  took !'  gave  Marks  what  he  considered  to  be  the  right 
clue. 

He  chuckled  to  himself  with  the  notion  that  Mr.  Norman  had 
been  sharp  enough  to  give  them  to  understand  that  he  would  be 
worth  more  to  them  living  than  dead.  Their  tears  and  ejaculations 
seemed  excusable  enough  now.  Moreover,  he  took  some  pains  to 
.  prove  to  himself  that  certain  uncomfortable  sensations  he  himself 
experienced  were  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  very  awkward  position  he  would  be  in  with  no  legal  power 
to  act,  nor  any  kind  of  provision  made  for  him  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Norman's  attack  proving  fatal. 

Marks  was  quite  as  much  relieved  as  were  the  Dawsons  them- 
selves when  Mr.  Norman  was  placed  comfortably  in  bed,  and  Dr. 
James  had  given  his  verdict  that  his  patient  was  no  worse  for  the 
journey  down.  He  added  that,  so  far  as  he  could  at  present  jodge, 
there  was  every  prospect  of  a  speedy  recovery,  this  being  a  first 
attack,  and  there  having  been  an  exciting  cause.  Everything  now 
depended  upon  the  cause  being  removed,  he  informed  Marks — *  If 
it  eon  be  removed — ^if  it  is  anything  that  can  be  remedied  ?'  he 
repeated,  with  an  inquiring  glance. 

Marks  reflected  a  few  moments,  and  then  gravely  replied, 

'  I  think  it  might  be.' 

'  In  that  case  there  is  every  reason  for  hope.  The  symptoms 
are  already  favourable,  and  he  will  probably  entirely  regain  con- 
sciousness in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  When  he  appears  mare 
himself  again,  I  advise  you  to  mention  the  subject,  whatever  it  may 
be,  in  his  presence,  without  directly  addressing  him,  and  in  a  cheer- 
ful matter-of-course  tone,  as  though  there  had  never  been  any  real 
eaose  for  anxiety.' 

Marks  was  again  lost  in  thought. 

*  How  soon  do  you  think  it  probable  that  it  would  be  safe  to  ven- 
ture ?• 

'  As  soon  as  he  appears  capable  of  thought ;  say,  in  three  or 
four  hours ;  do  not  let  him  have  time  to  brood.' 

*  Three  or  four  hours.     Yes,  that  would  give  me  time  enough,' 
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said  Marks,  who  had  promptly  made  np  his  mind  as  to  what  coarse 
he  would  take.  'Gould  you  stay  here  for  a  few  hours,  until  I 
return,  Dr.  James  ?'  meaningly  adding,  '  There  is  no  necessity  for 
sparing  expense ;  Mr.  Norman  is  a  man  of  large  means.' 

Dr.  James  smiled,  quite  understanding  what  the  other  meant, 
but  not  taking  the  trouble  to  explain  that  he  would  have  been  cap- 
able of  doing  the  same  had  Mr.  Norman  been  a  man  of  small  means. 

'  Norman,  did  you  say  ?     I  thought  the  name  was  Blair.' 

'  That  is  the  name  of  my  firm.  He  was  taken  ill  in  our  office,' 
indefinitely  replied  Marks,  and  so  giving  the  impression  he  intended 
to  give,  that  Mr.  Norman  was  taken  ill  whilst  on  a  business  visit 
there. 

Marks  exchanged  a  few  words  with  Dawson  in  the  dining-room, 
whilst  he  hastily  partook  of  some  luncheon,  which  he  had  been 
business-like  enough  to  hint  his  need  of. 

'  Bather  a  shock  to  see  Mr.  Norman  brought  home  in  that  way, 
Dawson.'  '' 

'  It  was,  indeed,  Mr.  Marks,  though  we  might  have  been  more 
prepared  than  we  were ;  for  the  master  hasn't  been  quite  himself 
for  some  time  past.  We  thought  it  a  bad  sign  when  he  made  a 
firesh  will  the  other  day.' 

*  A  firesh  one,  eh  ?' 

'  Yes ;  a  gentleman  came  down  firom  London  on  purpose.  Mr. 
Peyton  I  think  his  name  was.' 

'  Peyton  &  Unwin.  Yes,  of  course,  he  would  employ  them. 
You  were  a  witness  to  the  will,  I  suppose  ?'  which  was  Marks's 
'  way  of  putting  another  question.  If  Dawson  was  a  witness  he  was 
not  a  legatee. 

Marks  eyed  him  askance,  noting  how  abstractedly  he  went  about 
the  business  of  attending  at  the  table,  and  how  much  his  hand 
shook  as  he  poured  out  the  wine.  He  had,  with  some  half-conscious 
desire  to  do  honour  to  any  one  connected  with  his  master,  opened 
a  bottle  from  a  special  bin  for  the  head-clerk,  and  Marks  showed  his 
appreciation  in  what  he  considered  to  be  the  most  expressive  way, 
far  more  expressive  than  words. 

'  No,  Mr.  Marks,'  returned  Dawson,  in  a  grave  depressed  tone. 
'My  services  were  not  required.  Mr.  Peyton  brought  down  his 
clerk  with  him.  He  acted  as  one  of  the  witnesses ;  and  the  post- 
man, who  happened  to  be  going  by  on  his  return  from  his  round, 
was  called  in  to  be  the  other.' 

'  Ah,  very  right — very  right  and  proper  !  Always  best  to  do 
things  in  a  business-like  way.  A  thorough  business  man,  Mr.  Nor- 
man, at  his  best.  His  will  was  a  masterpiece,' — Dawson  was  not 
to  know  that  he  alluded  to  one  made  some  years  previously,  the 
only  one  Marks  had  seen, — ^pleasantly  adding,  '  but  we  must  not 
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tell  tales  out  of  schooli  eh?  Mr.  Nonnan  has  not^  I  snppose, 
talked  mneh  abont  his  intentions  here  V  As  though  to  imply  that  he 
had  done  so  elsewhere^  and  Marks  was  folly  acquainted  with  them. 

*  Only  so  far  as  my  wife  and  I  and  the  other  servants  are  con- 
oemed,  Mr.  Marks.  He  told  me  we  are  well  provided  for,  and  so 
is  Wright,  the  gardener.  Even  the  girl  under  my  wife,  and  the  boy 
who  comes  in  to  help  about  the  garden,  are  remembered.  To  save 
the  execators'  trouble,  he  said.' 

Marks  put  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  pushed  back  his  chair 
from  the  table,  gazing  np  into  Dawson's  fieu^e  with  bewildered  and 
astonished  eyes,  as,  for  the  moment,  completely  off  his  guard,  he 
ejaculated, 

'  Then  what,  in  the  name  of  Fortune — ' 

He  remembered  in  time,  and  did  not  add  the  words,  '  are  you 
troubled  about  ?'  that  were  on  his  lips.  Taking  another  glass  of 
wine,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  with  a  few  words  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  some  business  to  transact  for  the  firm,  and  would  return  later 
in  the  day,  when  he  hoped  to  find  Mr.  Norman  quite  himself  again. 

'  I  hope  he  may  be,  please  Ood,'  earnestly  responded  Dawson. 

*  0  yes — ^yes,  of  course,'  assented  Marks,  hurrying  off. 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  out  of  humour  with  Daw- 
son. It  seemed  his  fate  to  be  mixed  up  with  sentimental  people  of 
late,  thought  Marks.  There  was  Mrs.  Jones,  a  woman  capable  of 
crying  her  eyes  out  over  your  coffin,  though  she  might  get  nothing 
by  your  being  there.  She  was  almost  a  simpleton,  to  be  sure ;  but  it 
was  not  altogether  so  unpleasant  to  have  one  about  you  as  he  had 
once  imagined  it  would  be — at  any  rate,  when  simplicity  took  the 
form  it  did  with  Mrs.  Jones.  It  was  amusing  to  contemplate, 
and,  in  contrast  with  the  sharpness  and  cunning  of  Mrs.  Lane, 
preferable  in  many  ways.  Mrs.  Jones  believed  in  him ;  and  new 
and  strange  as  was  the  knowledge  that  one  person  in  the  world  did 
that — much  as  he  might  JQst  at  it — he  certdnly  liked  to  dwell  upon 
it.  Notwithstanding — or  perhaps  even  because  of  this — there  was 
a  slight  undercurrent  of  feeling  against  Dawson  in  Marks's  mind, 
something  very  like  jealousy  that  any  one  should  show  more  respect 
for,  or  anxiety  about,  Mr.  Norman  than  he  himself  did. 

Ghapteb  XXX. 

HABKB  BUS  HIS  WAT. 

No&A  was  beginning  to  avoid  being  alone  with  Sir  Edward. 
In  her  consciousness  of  Alicia's  defection — and  of  this,  after  Oeral- 
dine's  statement,  she  could  no  longer  have  any  doubt — she  could  not 
continue  her  endeavours  to  cheer  and  encourage  him  by  talking 
in  the  hopeful   strain  she  bftd  hitherto  done,  and  shrank  from 
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witoessing  the  pain  she  had  no  power  to  alienate;  Indignant  for 
him,  and  ashamed  for  Alicia,  yet  feeling  that  she  could  do  nothing 
for  either,  iriie  so  contrived  matters  ais  to  be  as  little  as  possible  in. 
his  society. 

The  slight  chill  beginniog  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  antnmn  air 
was  a  BQfficient  excuse  for  giving  up  sketching  out  of  doors,  and  she* 
ooold  easily  avoid  being  alone  with  him  in  the  house.  She  did  not 
suppose  that  he  would  object  to  fall  in  with  the  new  srrangements. 
He  mast  very  soon  know  the  truth  about  Alicia,  and  he  would  then^ 
of  course,  have  no  motive  for  desiring  tete-a-tetes  with  herself, 
thought  Nora.  When  ho  quite  understood  there  was  no  longer  any 
hope  for  him,  there  would  be  nothing  for  them  to  talk  about.  Little 
did  she  suspect  the  cause  of  the  efforts  Sii:  Edward  Wraystone  made 
to  be  alone  with  her.  '  Poor  fellow !'  she  thought,  '  he  does  not 
know  yet,  and  he  wants  to  talk  about  Alicia  to  me.'  She  was  even 
thinking  of  talking  the  matter  over  with  Mrs.  Lydesley,  and  getting 
her  to  break  the  news  to  him.  Better  he  should  hear  it  through  a 
friend  who  would  sympathise  with  him  than  through  a  stranger. 

It  was  only  by  means  of  a  little  financial  arrangement  with  the 
maid-servant  that  Sir  Edward  at  length  gained  his  point,  and  con- 
trived to  find  Nora  alone.  She  was  taking  her  morning's  exercise, 
with  quick  light  step,  up  and  down  the  terrace,  Basil's  big  dog — 
the  recipient  of  all  her  confidences — pacing  by  her  side  with  the 
grave  dignity  of  a  counsellor.  Her  eyes  were  dwelliog  tenderly 
upon  the  glories  of  colour  with  which  autumn  was  tinting  the  fami- 
liar, yet  ever-varying,  scene — the  reds  and  golds  and  russets  so 
eharmingly  clothing  the  banks  of  the  river.  She  herself  was  look- 
ing the  life  and  soul  of  the  picture,  the  personification  of  healthy 
happy  girlhood — her  beautiful  gray  eyes  radiant,  and  a  fine  bloom 
upon  her  cheeks,  kissed  by  the  fresh  crisp  air.  There  was  a  pic- 
toresqueness  even  in  what  she  wore.  More  accustomed  to  realise 
the  fact  that  she  had  money  to  spend,  she  had  of  late  indulged  her 
taste  for  pretty  refined  things.  It  was  so  much  pleasanter  to  be 
able  to  purchase  good  taste  than  to  have  to  spend  time  and  thought 
npon  it.  Her  pretty  braided  heather- coloured  morning  gown,  of  soft 
thin  cloth,  with  hat  to  match,  looked  as  quiet  and  simple  as  the 
things  she  had  worn  a  year  before ;  but  the  simplicity  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent make  and  texture,  and  the  general  aspect  more  refined. 

'  Happiness  will  not  make  us  forget — he  would  not  let  us  call 
that  happiness,  would  he,  Lion  ?  No,  indeed  ;  we  shall  have  to  earn 
it  day  by  day.  He  will  help  me  to  find  the  best  way  of  doing  what  I 
want  to  do.  As  soon  as  he  asks  me  to  be  his  wife  I  shall  be  able 
to  tell  him,  and  he  will  help  me  to  clear  my  father's  name.' 

Not  a  doubt,  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  as  to  his  readiness  to 
do  BO  once  crossed  her  mind.     Basil's  only  care  would  be  for  the 
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money  to  be  properly  used.  While  having  great  respect  for  wealth 
as  a  power,  he  had  very  decided  views  as  to  the  «evils  attendant 
apon  the  misdirected  efforts  of  certain  well-intentioned  benevolent 
people.     For  himself,  she  knew  he  needed  no  more  than  he  had.    ^ 

'Ah,  Basil,  yoa  are  rich  in  being  you !'  she  mnrmnred,  as  she 
stood  with  her  hand  upon  Lion's  shaggy  neck,  a  dreamy  softness 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  tender  smile  upon  her  lips.  The  moments  stole 
softly  on,  all  nature  smiling  with  her ;  no  sign  within  or  without,  no 
warning  note  of  an  impending  crisis. 

She  caught  the  sound  of  her  own  name,  and,  turning  hastily 
round,  beheld  Sir  Edward  Wraystone. 

'  I  am  fortunate  to  find  you  here,  Miss  Heathcote,*  advancing 
eagerly,  with  outstretched  hand. 

A  slight  vexation  showed  itself  in  her  face  as  she  shook  hands. 
How  could  Susan  have  forgotten,  after  being  so  particularly  desired 
to  show  visitors  to  the  drawing-room,  now  the  weather  was  colder. 
Nora  had  intended  to  make  the  growing  chill  in  the  air  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  receiving  his  visits  in  the  drawing-room,  and  had  given 
Urs.  Lydesley  a  hint  to  prevent  any  tete-a-tetes.  How  could  Sqsan 
so  soon  forget ! 

He  saw  the  change  in  her  face,  but  tried  not  to  believe  what  it 
told  him,  even  though  it  was  borne  out  by  her  turning  at  once  to. 
ascend  the  lawn  towards  the  house.  But  he  pleaded  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

'  It  is  so  delightful  here,  if  you  are  not  tired,  Miss  Heathcote  ; 
and — and — I  hoped  you  would  allow  me  to  speak  to  you  about — ' 

'  You  have  heard  the  rumour  about  Alicia,  Sir  Edward  ?'  she 
put  in,  thinking  that,  since  it  had  to  be  said,  she  would  spare  him 
the  pain  of  telling  it. 

'  Her  engagement  to  Mr.  Fanshawe  ?  0  yes  ;  Miss  Fanshawe 
last  night  assured  me  that  Alicia  had  accepted  him,  and  the  marriage 
is  to  take  place  shortly.' 

The  colour  deepened  in  Nora's  cheeks.  *  The  shame  of  it — ^the 
shame  of  it  I'  she  was  indignantly  thinking.  Presently  she  said,  un- 
conscious of  the  expression  in  the  eyes  fastened  upon  her  downcast 
face, 

'  There  is  nothing  to  be  said,  Sir  Edward.' 

'  No,  I  suppose  not ;  she  had  a  right  to  choose  her  life.  I 
should  like  to  think  she  had  chosen  differently — with  more  certainty 
of  happiness.  But  it  sets  my  mind  at  rest  about  one  thing — she 
never  cared  for  me.' 

'  How  can  you  talk  about  it  in  that  way  ?'  she  ejaculated,  con- 
vinced in  her  own  mind  that  it  was  out  of  bravado,  which  seemed 
worse  to  her  than  would  have  been  any  other  way  of , expressing  his 
misery. 
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'  Becanse —  Do  not  you  know  why  ?* 

*  No,  indeed  I  do  not/  promptly,  turning  her  gray  eyes  firankly 
to  meet  his  as  she  spoke. 

<  Bat — snrely  yon  mast  have  guessed  before  now  ?' 

*  That  you  would  come  to  be  glad  Alicia  did  not  care  for  you. 
Sir  Edward  ?'  looking  at  him  in  unfeigned  surprise  as  she  a  little 
impatiently  added,  '  How  could  I  guess  such  a  thing  as  that  ?' 

But  the  words  had  hardly  escaped  her  Ups  when  she  saw.  Her 
eyes  fell,  and  the  colour  which  suddenly  flamed  into  her  cheeks, 
then  died  out  of  them  again,  leaving  her  whiter  than  before,  showed 
him  that  she  knew,  and  that  the  knowledge  came  upon  her  as  a  pain- 
ful shock. 

*  Listen  to  me,  Miss  Heathcote — Nora — ^pray !  Remember  she 
had  set  me  free,  and —  How  could  I  be  constantly  in  the  society  of 
one  so — different — ^without  learning  to  understand  what  constitutes 
the  difference  V 

She  shrank  back  for  a  moment ;  then  said,  raising  her  eyes 
gravely  to  his, 

'  To  be  different  would  have  seemed  wrong  to  you,  if  you  had 
loved  Alicia.     I  thought  you  at  least  were  true.  Sir  Edward.' 

'  I  too  thought  so ;  but  you  have  taught  me  that  I  did  not  know 
what  love  is  until  I  knew  you.' 

'  0,  do  not  say  it  I  How  could  I  do  that  if  I  have  been  true  to 
Alicia  ?     But  I  have — ^I  have,  and  you  ought  to  know  it !' 

'  Do  you  think  I  have  not  known  it  ?  It  was  your  truth  to  her 
'—your  fealty  to  all  that  friendship  means — that  first  showed  me 
yourself;  and  then  I  knew  that  I  had  never  loved  another  woman.' 

'  0,  do  not — ^you  must  not  go  on !  I  cannot  let  you  talk  to  me 
in  that  way  !'  she  ejaculated,  in  great  distress. 

'  Only  let  me  plead  what  there  is  in  my  fiftvour !'  he  entreated, 
striving  not  to  believe  what  her  look  and  bearing,  the  very  accents 
of  her  voice,  were  so  plainly  telling  him  as  he  went  on.  'I know 
that  my  engagement  to  Alicia  may  seem  to  tell  against  me ;  but  if 
you  will  only  give  me  time,  I  have  no  fear  of  not  being  able  to  prove 
to  you — ' 

'  No,  no — I  was  not  thinking  of  that.  How  shall  I  say  it  kindly 
enough  !     I — ^have  no  love  to  give  to  you.  Sir  Edward.' 

^  But  if  there  is  only  the  barest  chance  of  winning  it — ^if  you 
are  not  already — won,'  pausing  a  moment,  his  eyes  fastened  upon 
her  face,  as  he  added  tiie  words  that  made  it  difficult  for  her  to 
reply, — '  engaged  to  another  ?' 

Gould  she  only  have  said  that  she  was  !  But  the  words  were 
still  unspoken  by  Basil,  although  he  was  showing  plainly  enough 
that  they  would  be  spoken.  Truthful  and  firank,  she  could  only 
murmuTi 
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'  N-o.  But,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  winning.  Sir  Edward, 
I  am  not — ' 

Before  she  could  add  the  word  '  free'  she  was  intermpted. 

*  A  gentleman  is  waiting  to  see  yon,  Miss  Heathcote/  said  Sosan, 
as,  after  a  little  preliminary  congh,  she  advanced  nearer,  looldng 
somewhat  guilty  with  the  knowledge  of  a  certain  pecnniary  argument 
Sir  Edward  had  nsed  to  induce  her  to  disobey  orders,  and  procure 
him  a  private  interview  with  her  young  mistress. 

'  A  gentleman,  Susan  ?    What  gentleman  ?* 

*  I  don't  know ;  and  he  said  you  would  not  know  his  name, 
miss;  I  was  to  say  that  he  has  come  from  the  lawyers,  and  is 
rather  pressed  for  time.     I  showed  him  into  the  library.' 

'  I  will  go  to  him,  Susan.'  Then,  as  the  girl  turned  away, 
Nora  said  to  Sir  Edward — it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  leave  him 
without  trying  to  say  a  kindly  word,  and  she  could  not  overcome 
the  feeling  that  she  must  have  been  in  some  way  to  blame — '  For- 
give me.  Sir  Edward.' 

*  Forgive !     You  who  have  given  me  a  belief,  who — ' 

*  Try  to  forget  that  you  have  said  this  to  me.  Let  us  still  be 
friends ;'  tears  dimming  her  eyes  as  she  turned  away. 

'  One  moment.  Pray  listen  to  me !  Gome  what  may,  I  must 
try  to  make  one  thing  dear  to  you.  I  do  not  wish  to  forget.  I  may 
never  win  you,  though  I  would  give  my  life  to  do  it ;  but  I  shall  be 
a  better  man  for  having  known  you.' 

'  I  must  go,'  she  murmured  nervously. 

*  Let  me  but — ' 

'  Susan  says  this  gentleman,  who  wishes  to  see  me,  is  pressed 
for  time,  and  I  must  not  keep  him  waiting,'  she  hurriedly  put  in, 
turning  away,  and  with  slow  uneven  steps  ascending  the  lawn. 

She  entered  the  library  by  the  .window ;  and  not,  until  she  stood 
fiice  to  fBce  with  Marks,  had  she  given  a  single  thought  to  him  or 
the  business  he  had  come  upon.  '  From  the  lawyers'  had  seemed 
to  tell  her  quite  enough.  She  supposed  it  was  only  some  ^  stupid' 
law-papers  sent  down  for  her  to  look  over,  while  the  messenger 
waited. 

'  You  come  from  Messrs.  Peyton  &  Unwin  ?'  she  said,  a  little 
initably,  hardly  glancing  at  him. 

*  No,  Miss  Gray ;  from  quite  a  different  direction.' 

She  looked  at  him  now ;  and,  after  a  moment  or  two,  said, 

*  I  recollect  you  now — you  are  with  Mr.  Blair ;'  hurriedly  add- 
ing, ^  Has  anything  happened — is  he  not  well  ?' 

'A  favourite  of  yours.  Miss  Gray?' 

*  Certainly  he  is.  Every  one  here  respects  Mr.  Blair ;'  look- 
ing somewhat  surprised. 

*  That  is  as  it  should  be,  and  you  will  very  soon  be  put  to  the 
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test  ;*  irrelevanttyy  as  it  seemed  to  her^  addingj  '  Sir  Edward  Wray- 
stone  is  here  this  momiDg,  I  understand  ?' 

Did  he  n^eitn  that  she  might  require  help  in  some  way  ? 

'  What  have  yon  come  to  tell  me  ?'  she  mnrmured,  sinking 
into  a  chair.  She  felt  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand^  bat  was  far  enongh 
from  guessing  the  truth.     '  Bad  news  ?' 

Marks  promptly  seated  himself  opposite  to  her.  Bending  ^lightly 
forward^  with  a  hand  upon  each  knee^  and  a  genial  smile  upon  his 
face,  he  replied, 

^  Yon  hate  the  power  to  turn  bad  news  into  good,  if  you  please 
80  to  do.' 

*  I  do  not  understand  you.' 

*  My  dear  young  lady,  of  course  you  do  not.  That  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  until  you  have  heard  what  I  have  got  to  tell.' 

'  Tell  it  at  once  !' 

But  Marks  thought  a  little  preparation  necessary  with  an  impul- 
siye  young  lady  like  this,  and  pleasantly  said, 

'  When  I  first  saw  you,  on  the  morning  you  paid  a  visit  to  Blair 
&  Co.,  three  or  four  months  ago,  I  gave  you  credit  for  possessing  a 
will  of  your  own,  and  a  pretty  strong  one  too.' 

Her  impatient  little  gesture  told  him  as  plainly  as  words  could 
have  done  that  what  he  did  or  did  not  give  her  credit  for  was  of  the 
very  slightest  importance.     But  Marks  went  calmly  on : 

*  If  you  would  exercise  it  now,  in  the  way  of  listening  carefully 
and  quietly,  I  will  tell  you,  as  concisely  as  possible,  how  things 
stand.  You  will  have  to  hear  it  in  any  case,  and  had  better  be  told 
without  loss  of  time.' 

'  Is  it  anything  connected  with — '  She  had  been  going,  in  her 
anxiety,  to  say,  '  my  father  ?'  but,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  sub- 
stituted, '  Mr.  Blair  ?' 

Marks  smiled.  '  He  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  question,  certainly. 
Miss  Gray.' 

*  My  name  is  Heathcote.' 

'  We  shall  see,  my  dear  young  lady,  we  shall  see.  It  does  not 
always  do  to  be  too  sure,  even  about  one's  own  name.  In  the  first 
place,  I  may  tell  you  that  your  father  married  a  Mrs.  Heathcote. 
By  her  first  husband  she  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  named 
Evelyn—' 

'  Then  I  am  not—' 

'  You  are  not  Evelyn  Heathcote.  No ;  you  were  bom  of  the 
second  marriage  with  Mr.  Norman.  He  was  your  father.  Shortly 
after  you  were  born,  a  rather  awkward  circumstance  occurred.  Your 
mother*s  first  husband,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  a 
railway  accident  in  America,  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  pre- 
senting himself  before  your  mother  when  she  was  in  a  weak  state  of 
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health,   tad  entirely  unprepared.     She   died  from  the  shock  of 
ieeing  him.' 

After  a  glanee  at  the  young  girl'  b  white  face,  he  cheerfully  went  on : 
'  Very  inconsiderate  of  him,  of  coarse ;  bat  not,  perhaps,  the 
worst  thing  that  coold  haTo  hi^pened  for  her,  since  she  was  spared 
the  nnpleasantness  of  farther  complications.  Yoa  and  the  little 
ETelyn  were  placed  with  a  nnrse  by  Mr.  Norman,  who  acted  all 
through  in  the  most  generoas,  some  might  think  foolishly  layish, 
way.  You  see,  Evelyn  Heathcote  had  no  daim  whatever  upon  him, 
and  yoa — well,  he  might  easily  enongh  have  shaken  himself  free  of 
aU  responsibility  in  the  matter,  had  he  been  inclined  so  to  do.  You 
and  your  half-sister  were  well  cared  for ;  bat,,  a  year  or  two  after 
yoor  mother's  death,  yoa  both  caught  the  scarlet-fever,  and  Evelyn 
died.  By  some  mistake — from  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  I 
believe  it  really  was  a  mistake — ^Evelyn  Heathcote's  death  was 
registered  in  your  name.' 

'  And  I  am  Nora  Heathcote  ?' 

*  My  dear  young  lady,  how  can  that  be  ?  Had  yon  listened 
attentively,  as  I  begged  you  to  do,  you  would  have  understood.  You 
are  not  Mr.  Heathcote's  daughter,  but  Mr.  Norman's.  He  mazried 
your  mother  while  her  first  husband  was  living ;  and  although  this 
was  done  in  all  good  faith,  and  with  the  best  intentions,  you  cannot 
take  his  name.' 

Marks  glanced  at  her  again,  as  she  sat  with  drooping  face  and 
hands  tightly  clasped.  But  she  uttered  no  word,  and  he  presently 
went  on : 

*  He  seems  to  have  been  a  great  deal  troubled  by  it ;  and  I  am 
afraid  he  has  been  so  desirous  for  you  to  have  a  name,  that  he  has 
been  induced  to  give  you  one  that  belonged  to  some  one  else.  In  fact, 
he  did  a  very  foolish  thiug :  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  Evelyn 
Heathcote  ^ould  be  heir  to  some  property,  if  she  were  living,  you 
were  put  in  her  place.' 

'  It  is  not  mine  ?' 

Marks  was  beginning  to  be  a  little  impatient. 

^  Have  I  not  been  showing  you  what  it  is  makes  that  impossible  ?' 

'  Then,  of  course,  restitution  must  at  once  be  made  ?' 

'  Some  things  are  not  to  be  done  at  once,  and  this  is  one  of  them.' 

'  But  if  a  mistake  has  been  made,  it  cannot  be  so  difficult  to — ' 

'  My  dear  young  lady,  in  legal  phraseology  such  mistakes  as 

these  are  termed  frauds.     You  see,  you  have  been  substituted  for 

Evelyn  Heathcote,  and  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  it  is  now  too  late 

to  set  matters  straight  by  cidling  it  a  mistake.     It  wouldn't  have 

been  at  all  a  bad  idea,  if  the  other  side  were  not  able  to  prove  so 

much.     The  only  mistake  was  in  registering  the  wrong  name ;  and 

if  it  oould  only  be  shown  that  our  side  had  been  ignorant  of  it  at  the 
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time,  eyerything  could  very  soon  be  set  right.     Unfortunatelyy  we 
ayailed  ottrselves  of  the  knowledge  to  put  yon  in  your  half-sister's 
place,  and  take  the  property  that  did  not  belong  to  ns.' 
'*  Ah,  cmel  to  make  me — ' 

*  Gome,  come,  I  do  not  see  the  cmelty  to  you.  You  have  enjoyed 
the  prestige  of  being  an  heiress,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  throwing 
money  about,  as  I  suppose  all  heiresses  enjoy  doing.  Yon,  at  least, 
have  nothing  to  complain  of.' 

*  Nothing  to  complain  of  I'  gazing  at  him  with  astonished  eyes. 
'  Being  made  use  of  to  do  a  great  wrong !' 

^  You  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  what  was  done  was 
for  your  benefit  only.  It  was  not  a  wise  thing  to  do  even  for 
that  purpose,  perhaps ;  but — ' 

^  It  was  a  very  wicked  thing  to  do  I'  angrily. 

'  You  might,  at  any  rate,  give  him  credit  for  good  intentions,  I 
think.     What  was  your  father  to  gain  ?' 

<  My  father !  Do  you  mean — that  he  did  this  ?  Ah,  no,  thank 
God — not  this  I  He  died  when  I  was  a  little  child ;'  for  the  first 
time  realising  that  the  knowledge  of  his  death  might  be  welcome. 

Marks  drew  in  his  breath.  It  was  his  turn  to  look  surprised 
now.  She  did  not  know,  then !  Mr.  Norman  had  been  known  to 
her  only  under  the  name  of  Blair.  But  he  promptly  decided  not 
to  inform  her  of  what  his  chief  had  chosen  to  conceal,  nor  even  that 
her  father  was  living,  unless  it  should  presently  be  necessary  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  plans. 

'  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  go  back  to  the  business  in 
hand.  Miss  Gray,  and  to  excuse  my  speaking  plainly,  because  there 
is  really  no  time  to  be  lost.  As  it  happens,  we  can  find  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  scandal ;'  mentally 
adding,  '  to  say  nothing  of  turning  the  tables  upon  Goodie.' 

'How?' 

'Sir  Edward  Wraystone,  being  the  next  heir  after  Evelyn 
Heathcote — ' 

'  He  the  real  heir  ?     I  have  been  wronging  him  /' 

'  A  very  fortunate  thing  for  us  that  it  happens  to  be  him ;  and 
you  will  see  that  presently.  Why,  my  dear  young  lady,  if  what  I 
hear  is  true,  and  he  is  an  admirer  of  yours,  the  ball  is  in  your 
hands.     You  have  only  got  to  draw  him  on,  you  know.' 

'Sir!' 

'  0,  well,  I  suppose  you  young  ladies  do  not  call  it  that !  I 
don't  read  romances.  Bring  him  to  the  point,  I  mean ;  and,  once 
brought  to  it,  don't  let  him  escape — that  is,'  with  an  engaging 
smile,  'make  any  excuse — ^you  know  what  better  than  I  can  tell 
you,  eh  ? — for  naming  an  early  day,  before  the  winter  sets  in,  for 
the  tour ;  a  prejudice  in  flavour  of  October — something  of  that  sort. 
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yon  know.  Only  get  him  into  the  chnroh  somehow^  oome  ont  Lady 
Wraystone,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  snap  onr  fingers  at  the  other 
side.' 

*  How — '  She  stared  at  him  aghast,  positively  nnable  to  utter 
the  other  two  words — '  dare  yon  ?' — that  were  in  her  thoughts. 

'How?  Well,  really,  I  thought  that  would  be  sufficiently 
OTident  to  you.  Don't  you  see  how  neatly  we  shall  out-manoeuyre 
them?  They  will  know  at  once  that  Sir  Edward  will  want  to 
hush  the  matter  up.  Couldn't  prosecute  his  wife's  father,  you 
know.     Splendid  hit  for  Ooodge !' 

*  How  dare  you  say  such  things  to  me  I'  her  head  drawn 
proudly  back,  and  her  eyes  flashing  scorn. 

He  stared  at  her,  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  in  what 
lay  her  indignation.     What  on  earth  did  she  mean  ? 

'Ton  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  refuse?'  he  presently 
ejaculated. 

*  Of  course  I  refuse.' 
•Why?' 

*  If  I  loved  Sir  Edward  Wraystone,  I  would  not  deceive  him, 
sir.  Fortunately  he  happens  to  be  in  the  house,  and  he  shall 
know  that  the  property  is  his  at  once.  I  will  not  continue  to 
wrong  him,  now  that  I  know,  not  another  hour !'  moving  towards 
the  door  as  she  spoke. 

*  You  will  tell  him,  in  spite  of  consequences  ?' 

*  I  cannot  help  the  consequences.' 

*  Ton  can  certainly  help  sacrificing  your  own  father.  You 
oblige  me  to  tell  you  that  he  is  alive ;  and  that  it  was  he  who  put 
you  in  Evelyn  Heathcote's  place.' 

She  drew  back,  gazing  at  him  with  wild  eyes,  pressing  her  two 
hands  upon  her  temples,  as  she  whispered,  '  I — I  do  not  under- 
stand!' still  trying  to  believe  that  she  did  not,  although  the 
terrible  truth  was  becoming  clearer  and  clearer  to  her. 

*  Your  father  will  be  the  only  sufierer  from  the  exposure,  Miss 
Gray,'  putting  a  little  stress  upon  the  word.  For  Marks  had  set 
his  heart  upon  outwitting — not  crying  peccavi  to — Ooodge.  Her 
marriage  with  Sir  Edward  Wraystone  would  be  Mr.  Norman's 
trump-card. 

'  I — think  Sir  Edward  would — do  something  for  me,'  humbly, 
turning  now  to  Marks  with  a  half-fiightened  attempt  at  concilia- 
tion. He  seemed  so  completely  master  of  the  situation.  '  Let  me 
appeal  to  him.  Perhaps  if  I  give  everything  up  at  once,  and  trust 
to  his  generosity — ' 

But  this  did  not  at  all  please  Marks.  Whatever  she  might 
think,  human  nature  was  human  nature.  Sir  Edward  might  take 
it  into  his  head  to  prosecute,  after  all,  or  want  a  large  sum  for  the 
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lack  daes,  or  sometliiDg  of  that  sort,  when  he  found  out  Mr. 
Norman  was  a  rich  man ;  and  it  was  not  at  all  like  basineBS  to 
pay  money  if  yon  conld  get  out  of  doing  it.  As  to  trusting  to 
people's  (generosity,  Marks  dismissed  the  idea  with  contempt.  He 
mast  be  decided,  and,  if  need  be,  stretch  a  point. 

'  It  is  too  late  to  try  to  prevent  consequences  in  that  way.  Miss 
Gray.  Nothiug  will  shield  your  father  but  your  becoming  Sir 
Edward's  wife;'  adding,  with  a  sharp  glance  at  her  white  face, 
calculating  the  chances  of  her  possessing  any  legal  knowledge,  and 
coming  to  the  conclusion  she  had  none,  '  that  is,  from  a  legal  point 
of  view.  The  matter  is  already  in  the  lawyers'  hands ;  and  if  Sir 
Edward  were  ever  so  desirous  to  save  your  father,  he  could  not  do 
80  under  present  circumstances.  If  you  were  his  wife,  the  whole 
thing  would  of  course  fall  to  the  ground.  As  it  is,  your  feither  may 
be  in  custody  at  any  moment.' 

*  0  no,  no  !     Let  me  think — let  me  think !' 

'  Tou  see.  Sir  Edward  would  get  his  own  that  way,  as  well  as 
by  a  law-suit;  and  all  you  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  look  sharply 
after  the  settlements.' 

*  Ah,  why  did  he?* 

^  That  is  what  puzzles  me,  and  not  a  little,  Miss  Oray.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  the  only  motive  was  to  give  you  a  name. 
Some  people  always  fail  when  it  comes  to  be  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
you  know.  A  better  man  of  business  than  your  father  does  not 
exist ;  but  when  his  feelings  are  touched  he  seems  to  entirely  lose 
his  head.  Not  that  his  scheme  was  in  this  case  altogether  a  bad 
one.  If  you  had  the  money.  Sir  Edward,  who  is  rather  involved, 
would  have  the  best  reasons' — Marks  could  conceive  of  no  better — 
'  for  desiring  to  marry  you.  Tou  would  be  Lady  Wraystone,  he 
would  get  back  his  own,  and  no  one  be  the  worse.  With  money  and 
80  many  other  attractions,'  with  a  gallant  little  bow,  '  you  certainly 
seemed  to  have  the  game  in  your  hands.' 

*  But  he  could  have  had  but  one  motive  for  desiring  to  give  me 
a  name;'  a  warm  flush  covering  her  face,  as,  for  the  moment, 
she  forgot  everything  else  in  that  one  thought.  *  He  must  have 
loved  me  I' 

'  Well,'  reluctantly  returned  Marks,  not  liking  to  have  to  admit 
another  weakness  in  his  chief,  ^  I  suppose  that  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  Your  father  certunly  did  not  want  the  money  for  him- 
self;  he  seems  to  have  more  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with.  But 
he  had  to  secure  Sir  Edward  you  know ;  and  had  he  been  inde- 
pendent he  might  not — ' 

'If  he  had  only  known  me!  If  he  had  only  known!'  eagerly 
adding,  '  Why  will  he  not  let  me  see  him  ?     Where  is  he  ?' 

*  He  appears  to  be  determined  not  to  see  you,  at  any  rate.     I 
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have  no  anthority  to  give  yon  his  ftddrees,  Miss  Oray.  Yon  mnst 
ezcuBo  my  telling  yon  that,  as  things  are,  yon  can  best  show  any 
good  feeling  yon  may  have  towards  him  by  carrjing  ont  his  wishes* 
There  is  positively  nothing  else  to  be  done  if  he  is  to  be  saved.' 

She  stood  twining  together  her  hands  in  mnte  agony  for  a  few 
moments;  then  turning  towards  him  again,  she  pleaded,  hardly  con- 
scions  of  what  she  said,  *  Think  of  the  wrong  to  Sir  Edward.' 

*  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  wrong  to  marry  a  man  who  Ioyjbs 
yon.' 

*  But  I  do  not  love  him  !     I  never  shall — I  cannot !' 

'  My  dear  young  lady,  yon  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  things. 
Yon  really  do.  Just  ask  yourself  what  would  be  the  consequences 
if  every  joung  lady  were  as  particular ;  there  would  be  scarcely  any 
marriages  at  all.  You  cannot  expect  everything,  yon  know.  It's 
something  to  have  love  on  one  side,  quite  enongh  to  call  it  a  love- 
match  ;  and — bless  my  life,  we  are  not  speaking  of  an  old  infirm 
man,  such  as  some  young  ladies  are^obliged  to  be  content  with.' 
'  He  may  not  choose  to  take  an  unloving  wife.' 
'  0  yes,  he  will !  According  to  what  I  hear,  he  is  over  head  and 
ears  in  love.  And  when  our  hearts  are  set  upon  having  a  plaything, 
we  don't  much  care  how  we  get  it,  you  know,'  pleasantly  replied 
Marks. 

*  Father !'  She  glanced  for  a  moment  towards  Basil's  chair, 
threw  up  her  hands  with  a  wild  farewell  to  happiness,  then  turned 
away,  and  stood  gazing  out  of  the  open  window,  her  face  becoming 
white  and  set.  So  stem  was  the  expression,  so  changed  from  what  it 
had  been  when  she  had  entered  the  room,  that  he  grew  half  afraid 
again. 

'  Have  you  decided,  Miss  Gray  ?' 

'Yes.' 

« To  marry  Sir  Edward  ?' 

'  I  will  save  my  father  that  way,  if  there  is  no  other,'  in  a  low 
Toice. 

'  No,  there  is  no  other,'  cheerfully  returned  Marks.  ^  And  it'a 
my  opinion  that  you  will  not  be  Lady  Wraystone  three  months  before 
yon  will  be  the  happiest  young  lady  in  the  three  kingdoms.' 

*  Ask  Blr.  Blair  to  come  to  me.' 

*  He  is  not  very  well ;  in  point  of  fact,  I  may  say  he  is  ill.  But 
you  wQl,  I  daresay,  hear  from  him  shortly.'  If  his  chief  chose  to 
preserve  his  incognito,  it  was  not  for  Marks  to  interfere.  It  was 
quite  enongh  to  have  gained  his  point.  *  If  it  should  be  necessary — 
that  is,  should  you  require  legal  advice  in  anyway — send  a  line  to 
Blair  &  Co.,  and  it  will  be  attended  to  at  once.  But  I  musIT  remind 
you  that  there  is  no  time  to  lose  with  Sir  Edward.  Everything 
depends  upon  your  acting  promptly.' 
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*  It  mnst  be  nnderstood  that  Sir  Edward  will  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  I  have  something  to  be  ashamed  oV 

'  Now,  my  good — ' 

'  I  will  not  deceive  him  so  fiar  as  to  let  him  think  I  go  to  him 
as  other  girls  go  to  their  husbands.' 

*  Now  that  is  just  what  I  complain  of.  People  who  yield  to 
sentiment  always  stop  short  at  the  wrong  moment.  If  yon  deceive 
him  at  all,  what  does  it  matter  how  mnch  ?  Why  not  do  a  thing 
thoroughly,  if  it's  done  at  aU?  Experience  teaches  that  half 
measures  never  answer.* 

^  He  shall  know  that  I  do  not  love  him,  and  he  shall  know  that 
I  have  been  mixed  up  in  «  dishonourable  sdbeme ;  and  if  he  chooses 
to  take  me  so,  I  will  be  his  wi£b.* 

Marks  was  altogether  losing  patience,  his  genial  face  wearing  as 
angry  an  expression  as  it  could  wear. 

'  And  if  he  does  not  choose  to  take  you  so  ?' 

A  fednt  flush  came  into  hef  cheeks. 

<  I  think  he  will,  even  knowing  that.' 

*  Ah,  I  see  r  looking  a  great  deal  relieved,  as  he  smilingly  went 
on:  ^  You  young  ladies  can  do  anything  you  like  with  us  poor 
fellows ;  know  how  to  turn  us  round  your  fingers,  eh  ?'  Then  re- 
turning to  business  again,  he  said,  more  gravely,  '  I  have  only  to 
remind  you  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  shield  your  father,  however 
frank  you  may  be  about  yourself.' 

And  with  this  last  warning  Marks  took  his  departure,  shaking 
his  head  gravely  over  the  difficulty  of  managing  girls.  This  was 
just  the  kind  of  girl  to  bring  about  all  sorts  of  awkward  complica- 
tions, with  her  romantic  scruples.  To  talk  about  not  going  to  her 
husband  as  other  girls  go,  as  if  the  only  motive  for  marrying  were 
love  !  She  would  not  have  yielded  to  any  other  argument  but  that 
of  saving  her  &ther.  She  positively  seemed  a  great  deal  more  ready 
to  restore  the  money  to  Sir  Edward  than  to  many  him.  *  Curious 
worjd  r  thought  Marks,  as  he  briskly  made  his  way  to  the  railway 
station;  all  the  more  briskly  for  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
carrying  good  news  to  Mr.  Norman,  though  he  did  not  admit  so 
much  to  himself,  trying  to  believe  that  his  elation  waa  caused  solely 
by  the  hope  of  outwitting  Ghoodge. 

Nora  stood  gazing  straight  before  her,  striving,  and  for  some 
time  striving  in  vain,  to  nerve  herself  to  do  what  she  had  to  do. 
Presently,  as  one  in  a  dream,  she  moved  toWards  the  bell.  But 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Susan  came  in,  in  obedience  to  the 
summons,  Nora  stood  looking  at  her,  without  uttering  a  word. 

^  Bid  you  ring,  miss  ?'  asked  the  girl. 

'Yes.' 

'  Can  I  get  you  anything  ?'  wondeiingly. 
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Nora  pressed  back  the  hair  from  her  Jbrow  with  both  hands. 
'  Is  Sir  Edward  Wraystone  still  here  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  think  so,  miss.  I  have  not  seen  him  come  in  from  the 
gronnds.' 

'  Find  him,  Susan,  please,  and  ask  him  not  to  go  away  until  I 
haye  seen  him.' 

*  Are  you  not  well,  miss  ?' 
^  I  don*t  know.' 

*  Dear  Miss  Heathcote,  is  there  anything  the  matter  ?  Can  I 
do  anything  ?     Shall  I  call  Mrs.  Lydesley  ?' 

'  No,'  with  a  slight  shudder  at  what  the  name  reminded  her  of. 

'  But  I  am  afraid — ' 

Nora  looked  at  her  in  a  half-dazed  way ;  then  passed  out  of  the 
room,  and  up  the  stairs,  clinging  to  the  balusters  as  she  went. 

'  Whatever  is  it  makes  her  look  like  that  ?  Has  anything 
happened  to  give  her  a  shock,  I  wonder  ?'  thought  Susan,  as  she 
went  down  to  give  the  message  to  Sir  Edward.  She  received 
another  surprise,  in  the  effect  the  message  appeared  to  have  upon 
him.  His  eyes  brightened  and  his  face  flushed ;  and  as  she  was 
turning  away  he  called  her  back,  and  placed  something  in  her  hand 
which  caused  her  own  cheeks  to  redden  with  pleasure. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  terrace  a  new  man.  If  a  little  im- 
patient as  the  time  wore  on,  he  was  not  without  hope  now.  She 
had  sent  to  bid  him  wait,  and  that  must  surely  be  a  good  omen. 

(To  be  continued,) 


VOL.  T.  D 
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'  DoBAy  sweetheart,  darling  Dora, 
What  have  yon  been  doing  ? 
Love  might  take  you  for  Aurora 
Should  he  come  a-wooing. 

To  what  witch  are  yon  beholden  ? — 

Nay,  dear,  do  not  frown ; 
All  those  locks  to-day  so  golden 

I  remember  brown. 

The  nebula  that  clouds  your  brow — 

Has  bold  Orion  sent  it  ? 
That  coil  is  not  your  own,  I  tow  : 

Has  Berenice  lent  it  ? 

The  colour  like  the  red  wild-rose 

I  see ;  but,  ah,  the  sin  ! 
The  cheek  on  which  it  comes  and  goes 

Has  angles,  love — is  thin. 

The  dimple  deep  by  Cupid's  bow, 
"Whence  young  Love  used  to  sip, 

Where  is  it  ?     Nectar  cannot  flow 
San8  cup  beside  the  Up. 

Tour  voice,  your  chatter  indiscreet. 

Has  lost  its  subtle  grace. 
My  Dora  smile  !     Ah,  no,  my  sweet, 

That  smile  is  a  grimace ! 

In  but  two  little  years,  eheu  / 

How  strange  the  transformation ! 

I've  lost  my  old  love,  found  a  new. 
With  quite  a  new  vocation. 

Men  praise  your  garments'  skin-like  fit. 
Your  old-world  hat  and  feather ; 

But,  dear,  suppose  the  gown  should  split, 
And  show  the  chamois  leather ! 
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I  try  to  follow  when  you  speak — 

AlaSy  I  try  in  yain ! 
Yooabularies  new  I  seek ; 

When  fonndy  what  shall  I  gain  ? 

Esthetic  thought,  sasthetic  slang — 

'  Consummate'  '  utter'  folly ; 
O'er  ngliness  inrapt  you  hang ; 

While  I— I  like  the  joli. 

I  cannot  feed  on  girasoles, 

Or  bow  me  to  a  lily ; 
I  cannot  worship  hideous  bowls — 

Grin,  simper,  and  look  silly. 

I  love  a  free  unstilted  Muse ; 

I  have  no  eye  for  poses ; 
I  hate  all  tinsel,  sham,  and  ruse, 

I  hate  tiptilted  noses. 

So,  Dora  darling,  let  us  part ; 

I  may  not  be  a  slave ; 
I  may  not  sink  to  modem  art. 

Or  rise  on  Fashion's  wave.' 

She  sighed  a  little ;  then  she  smiled ; 

Her  fingers  mine  intwined ; 
Her  looks  my  inmost  soul  beguiled : 

She  said,  '  Tie  changed  my  mind ; 

I've  really  had  enough  of  art, 

Art  critics  and  art  strife ; 
I  never  thought — ah,  must  we  part  ?' 

'  Sweet  Dora ! '     '  Dearest  life ! ' 
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'  Tou  may  be  a  smart  man,  bnt  you  can't  keep  an  hotel/  say  onr 
Transatlantic  consins.  This  sage  remark  might,  with  justice,  be 
applied  to  many  innkeepers  upon  onr  side  of  the  pond.  It  would 
be  interesting,  but  perhaps  out  of  place,  to  trace  here  the  decadence 
of  our  English  hotels  in  all  that  regards  real  comfort.  I  may  indeed 
be  styled  a  laudator  temporis  acti,  a  slave  to  old-fashioned  prejudice, 
if  I  affirm  that  they  are  not  now  what  they  were ;  that  the  modem 
caravanserai,  with  its  plate-glass  windows  and  pretentious  architec- 
ture, is  but  an  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  the  snug  hostelry  of  the 
past.  But  I  hold  to  my  own  opinion,  and,  speaking  from  an  expe- 
rience not  altogether  narrow  or  of  yesterday,  will  endeavour  to  set 
forth  the  points  in  which  English  hotels — ^those  of  the  provinces 
more  especially — are  lacking,  and  the  points  in  which  they  may  be 
improved. 

Houses  of  entertainment  follow  naturally  the  lines  of  locomotion 
of  the  period.  The  coaching  inn  at  regular  intervals  upon  the  turn- 
pike roads,  and  the  spacious  well-ordered  establishment  in  the  great 
towns,  where  travellers  broke  or  ended  their  journey,  were  the  resting- 
places  of  the  last  generation.  The  type  of  to-day  is  the  railway  or 
terminus  hotel.  At  the  first  blush  there  is  much  to  recommend 
this  last-named  institution.  Its  convenient  locale  is  obvious.  To 
walk  under  cover  from  the  train  to  the  coffee-room,  to  surrender 
your  baggage  to  an  hotel-porter  and  think  no  more  of  it  till  you  see 
it  in  your  bedroom  up-stairs,  must  always  be  a  relief  to  the  traveller. 
The  advantages  apparent  on  arrival  are  obvious  again  upon  depar- 
ture. All  hurry  is  unnecessary.  A  responsible  official  reminds  you 
of  the  proper  time  to  start,  and  not  a  minute  need  be  wasted  on  the 
platform,  no  trouble  taken  in  labelling  or  bestowing  traps.  But 
when  this  one  merit  of  the  station  hotel  has  been  mentioned,  hardly 
another  remains.  And  even  this  merit  of  locality  carries  with  it  a 
terrible  disadvantage.  A  person  of  the  most  phlegmatic  temperament, 
and  blessed  with  tolerably  strong  nerves,  will  find  it  difficult  to  sleep 
in  a  railway  hotel.  One  side  or  other  of  the  house  may  be  so  far 
removed  irom  the  permanent  way  that  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  pass- 
ing trains  may  be  only  occasionally  and  indistinctly  heard.  But  no 
part  of  the  house  can  escape  the  strident  ear-piercing  shriek  of  the 
railway  whistle,  which  all  engine-drivers  love  to  use  perpetually. 
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more  especially  in  the  dead  and  silent  watches  of  the  night.  Not 
only  does  the  whole  hotel  snffer  from  the  infliction,  but  the  town 
hard  by,  if  the  station  be  an  important  point  upon  a  main  line,  as 
at  Rugby,  Chester,  or  York,  is  similarly,  but  perhaps  less  poignantly, 
cursed.  As  for  the  sleepers  upon  the  sides  of  the  house  towards 
the  line,  their  sensations  must  be  experienced  to  be  fully  understood. 
Fitful  doglike  slumber,  disturbed  by  noisy  nightmares  and  hideously- 
discordant  dreams — this  is  their  portion,  with  restless  tossing  to  and 
fit)  on  a  bed  visited  by  small  earthquakes,  or  placed  over  mines 
constantly  exploded  by  dynamite  or  nitro-glycerine.  I  know  one 
railway  hotel  in  a  grand  old  cathedral  town  which  is  alongside  and 
flush  with  a  level-crossing.  Over  this  the  whole  night  long  thunder 
interminable  goods-trains  laden  with  coal,  com,  cattle,  making  the 
rails  rattle  as  they  pass,  and  shaking  their  unhappy  neighbour  from 
Tooftree  to  cellar  with  a  mighty  movement  which  afiects  equally  the 
foundations,  the  window-sashes,  the  washhand-basins  and  jugs. 

Bat,  noises  notwithstanding,  the  modem  station  hotel  is  largely 
patronised.  It  seems,  uideed,  to  be  driving  all  smaller  competitors 
out  of  the  field.  There  is  one  ancient  city  which  long  preserved 
many  excellent  specimens  of  the  snug  old-fashioned  country  inns. 
Cosy  places  with  an  honest  cook,  a  cellar  stocked  with  sound  wines 
at  not  exorbitant  rates,  with  beds  lavender-scented,  and  a  general 
air  of  homeliness  and  welcome.  These  unhappily  are  most  of  them 
on  their  last  legs,  and  will  soon  be  things  of  the  past.  Within  the 
last  year  or  two  a  gigantic  edifice,  with  beds  innumerable,  has  been 
opened  at  the  station,  and  is  absorbing  the  whole  of  the  traffic. 
This  wide  patronage  would  argue  a  close  attention  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  travellers.  But  the  testimony  of  the  latter,  if  their  suf- 
frages could  be  taken,  would  probably  be  quite  to  the  contrary  effect. 
One  notable  exception  there  doubtless  is,  and  this  in  common 
justice  may  be  stated  first.  As  a  general  rule,  the  beds  at  all 
decent  hotels,  nowadays,  are  quite  above  suspicion.  Neat  iron 
bedsteads  have  everywhere,  save  in  the  more  remote  and  least 
civilised  districts,  replaced  the  huge  four-poster  of  dark  walnut  or 
polished  mahogany,  with  its  funereal  canopy  and  ghostly  curtains, 
excluding  both  air  and  light.  Spring-mattresses  are  substituted 
for  unwholesome  feather-beds,  the  sheets  and  linen  are  spotless  and 
imdeniably  fresh.  No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  furniture  or  with 
the  toilette  appliances,  except  perhaps,  as  to  the  former,  that  a 
writing-table,  however  small,  is  seldom  to  be  met  with,  although 
it  is  the  special  care  of  a  good  housewife  to  provide  one,  even  in 
the  most  modest  private  establishment;  and  as  to  the  latter,  that  the 
sponge-bath  is  too  commonly  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  This 
reproach  can  no  longer  be  levelled  against  the  best  London  hotels ; 
but  in  the  provinces,  although  they  have  in  store  hip-  and  sponge- 
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iMitiis  in  plenty,  to  obtain  one  for  nse  needs  an  infinity  of  trouble  and 
special  command.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  ended  by  the  production 
of  the  utensil.  There  is  generally  a  conflict  of  opinion  between 
chambermaid  and  boots  as  to  whose  daty  it  is  to  bring  you  the 
water,  so  that  in  face  of  all  this  e^il  the  weak-minded  will  often 
submit  to  go  unwashed. 

It  is  in  their  catering  for  the  creature-comforts,  howeyer,  that 
modem  hotels  so  signally  fail.  The  least  fastidious  person  may 
fairly  cavil  at  the  cuisine.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  worse 
than  commonplace ;  it  is  generally  inferior,  not  seldom  it  is  hope* 
lessly  and  desperately  bad.  An  utter  want  of  originality  character- 
ises it  from  first  to  last.  In  the  more  pretentious  houses — and 
my  strictures  upon  the  cookery  extend  to  all  sorts  and  sizes  of 
hotels — where  there  is  a  regular  table  d'hote  the  daily  menu  is 
long  and  showy,  but  half  the  dishes  are  not  fit  to  eat.  Soups  that 
stodge,  and  fish  with  greasy  sauces,  are  followed  by  entrees,  which 
the  cook  thinks  reproduce  French  chefs  d'oeuvre,  but  which  have 
nothing  French  about  them  but  their  names.  All  these  fineries 
have  but  served  to  divert  his  attention  from  what  might  have  been 
excellent,  the  roast  and  boiled.  English  joints  and  English  poultry 
still  retain  their  preeminence ;  and  a  sensible  cook,  by  concentrating 
himself  on  these,  might  always  send  up  a  dinner  fit  for  a  king.  Yet 
this  desire  to  follow  French  models  might  be  less  objectionable  if  it 
were  carried  a  little  farther.  If  we  got  a  good  plat  of  vegetables 
after  the  rati  or  a  decent  salad,  we  might  forgive  much.  But  the 
waiter  stares  aghast  if  you  refuse  the  cauliflower  or  the  French 
beans  with  your  joint,  and  suggest  that  jou  would  like  the  veget- 
ables by  themselves  later  on.  Afterwards  you  must  stuff  yourself 
with  leathery  pastry  or  flabby  indigestible  puddings ;  and  if  you  ask 
for  salad  you  will  only  get  it,  probably  undressed,  with  your  cheese. 
The  outcry  against  the  salads  ofiered  in  an  average  English  hotel 
is,  unhappily,  nothing  new.  The  same  complaint  may,  indeed,  be 
formulated  against  almost  every  restaurant  and  eating-house  with- 
out exception  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Sometimes 
produced  in  an  exiguous  cheese-plate,  sometimes  piled  high  in  a 
shallow  bowl,  always  ringing  wet,  the  crisp  cool  esculent  of  which  our 
neighbours  make  so  much  is  with  us  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  As 
if  to  complete  the  mockery,  the  green-meat  is  accompanied  by  a 
bottle  of  ready-made  sauce — sauce  which  is  of  the  consistency  of 
treacle,  the  colour,  and  often  the  taste,  of  Cheddar  cheese.  But 
the  want  of  elasticity  about  the  cateriug  powers  of  the  ordinary 
modem  hotel  shines  out  more  prominently  when  the  place  is  taken 
out  of  regular  hours  and  unawares.  Nowhere  abroad,  certainly  not 
in  France,  would  it  be  so  difficult  to  get  anything  to  eat.  I  have 
arrived  late  at  night,  with  a  crowd  of  famished  fellow-travellers  like 
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myself,  disgoiged  from  a  wrecked  railway  train  at  a  small  inn  in  an 
eat-of-the-way  French  town,  and  have  fared  samptaoasly  within  an 
hoar  o£f  good  sonp,  cold  fish,  a  rdti,  a  plat  of  legnmes,  and  an  ex- 
eellent  salad.  Enter  even  a  first-class  establishment  here,  and  ask 
at  an  nnexpected  hour,  *  What  can  I  have  for  dinner  ?'  The  head- 
waiter  is  like  the  Spanish  innkeepers  satirised  by  Ford.  *Hay  de 
todOf'  he  says ;  *  yon  can  have  anything  yon  like.'  Soup :  well,  no ; 
or,  if  there  is,  it  is  a  dilated  decoction,  sent  np  blazing  hot  with 
pepper  and  fire,  of  what  was  left  at  the  table  d*hdte.  Fish :  yoa 
are  lacky  if  yon  can  get  a  fried  sole ;  bat  after  that  the  best  and 
only  thing  available  is  a  chop  or  a  steak.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
grilled  meat  is  generally  well  cooked  with  as ;  bat,  like  toujours 
perdrix,  chops  and  steaks  will  eventaally  pall.  Perhaps  the  waiter 
will  canningly  saggest  a  catlet  or  a  bit  of  roast  matton :  the  first 
are  oar  old  friends,  the  chops  with  the  fat  cat  off ;  the  latter,  two 
or  three  chops,  not  yet  separated,  and  roasted  in  one  piece. 

Not  less  open  to  strictare  is  hotel-practice  with  regard  to  wine. 
That  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  good  glass  of  wine  withoat 
paying  a  fabaloas  price,  or  even  then,  mast  be  admitted  by  all  who 
have  tried.  Here  and  there  an  old  bin  of  nnexceptionable  port 
may  linger ;  bat  the  finer  clarets  are  not  to  be  met  with,  and  the 
champagne  is  costly,  bat  seldom  even  tolerably  good.  As  for  the 
more  commonplace  wines,  they  are  not  invariably  bad  of  their  kind, 
bat  the  prices  are  preposteroas.  Five  and  six  shillings  a  bottle  for 
second-rate  bargondy  or  for  St.  Jalien  and  St.  Estephe,  seven 
and  eight  shillings  for  fiery  sherry,  and  as  maoh  or  more  for  quite 
new  port,  are  prices  little  short  of  extortionate  in  these  days  of  low 
daties  and  the  keen  competition  of  wine-growers  and  wine-merchants. 
A  fieiir  profit  might  surely  be  made  at  lesser  rates.  In  malt  and 
spirits  prices  rale  somewhat  lower ;  but  another  item  of  overcharge 
is  in  aerated  waters,  particularly  Apollinaris,  St.  Oalmier,  and  the 
less  common  kinds. 

There  is  another  quarrel  which  most  English  travellers  must 
assuredly  have  with  the  hotel-keepers  of  this  country :  this  is  with 
regard  to  the  waiters  they  employ.  The  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
are  doubtless  inexorable,  and  all  traders  are  bound,  if  they  would 
prosper,  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  markets.  It  is,  of  course,  because 
they  can  undersell  our  own  that  German  waiters  are  so  much  pre- 
ferred by  our  hotel-proprietors.  But  the  predilection  is  somewhat 
unpatriotic,  even  if  it  be  indorsed  by  the  soundest  principles  of 
trade.  It  is  probably  a  little  unwise  too.  The  German  waiter, 
who  has  invaded  us  with  greater  ease  in  his  black  coat  and  white 
tie  than  he  could  have  done  in  Pickelhavhe  and  with  needlegun, 
is  not  really  popular  with  travellers.  Many  of  them  are,  I  am  ready 
to  admit,  excellent  fellows.    Carl  here,  and  Otto  there,  and  Uhich 
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somewhere  else,  haye  been  long  enongli  in  the  honsea  where  they  wait 
to  have  overcome  prejudice  and  gain  appreciative  esteem.  But  these 
men  are  nearly  naturalised;  with  long  contact  they  have  lost  their 
angolar  peculiarities,  and  have  ceased  to  tread  metaphorically,  or 
even  practically,  upon  our  corns.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  great 
body,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  German  army  who  inundate  every  hotel, 
coming  and  going  perpetually  in  never-ending  swarms.  These  may 
be  well-meaning,  but  they  are  unpleasant  personal  attendants.  They 
annoy  us  quite  unwittingly,  no  doubt,  by  their  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  our  language.  Expressions  which  mean  nothing  assume 
uncivil,  even  threatening,  proportions  in  their  gru£f  guttural  tones. 
They  offer  you  a  dish  in  a  way  which  is  certainly  not  propitiatoiy. 
'  Do  you  want  any  of  this  ?'  is  perfectly  grammatical,  but  it  is  not 
an  engaging  style  of  address  from  a  waiter  with  the  potatoes  or  the 
peas.  Then  they  have  been  so  carefully  drilled  in  their  youth  that 
their  early  discipline  sticks  to  them;  and  what  they  have  been  told 
to  do  in  any  one  way,  they  will  continue  to  do  in  spite  of  all  the  pro- 
tests you  may  utter.  It  is  a  tradition  with  a  German  waiter  that  he 
should  fill  your  glass  directly  he  has  drawn  a  wine-cork ;  he  will 
hardly  obey  you  if  you  beg  him  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
thinks  the  same  with  regard  to  water  or  Apollinaris.  That  you 
may  want  to  dilute  your  wine  as  you  drink  it,  glass  after  glass,  has 
not  been  forced  upon  his  consciousness ;  and  he  will  as  certainly  carry 
off  the  carafe  to  a  far  part  of  the  table  directly  he  has  filled  your 
tumbler  with  water,  as  he  will  at  once  empty  the  whole  contents  of  a 
seltzer-bottle  into  a  deep-bottomed  glass.  These  were  the  lines  on 
which  he  was  trained,  and  to  these  he  will  punctiliously  adhere,  till 
the  Oberkellner,  or  some  other  exalted  personage  to  whom  he  owes 
obedience — he  scorns  to  yield  it  to  you — has  directed  him  into 
another  groove.  No  doubt  our  present  exotic  waiter  has  some 
peculiar  merits  of  his  own.  He  is  smart,  punctual,  intelligent, 
submissive  to  the  powers  above  him.  He  is  sober,  moreover,  and 
strictly  honest ;  and  having  come  to  England  with  an  object — ^to 
escape  conscription  probably  in  the  first  place,  and  to  master  our 
language  in  the  second — he  is  persistently  industrious  and  uni- 
formly steady.  No  wonder  he  is  driving  our  good  old  weak-ankled 
red-nosed  native  out  of  the  field.  But  he  can  never  fill  the  same 
place  in  our  regard.  He  is,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  a 
foreigner  and  a  stranger.  He  knows  none  of  the  small  gossip  and 
local  tittle-tattle  of  which  William,  or  Charles,  or  Bobert,  at  the 
Swan,  or  Bull,  or  King's  Arms,  had  always  so  pleasant  and  ready  a 
flow.  How  the  English  waiter's  face  would  beam  with  delight  as 
he  welcomed  a  local  magnate,  and  presently  whispered  to  us,  aside, 
a  short  summary  of  that  influential  gentleman's  status,  character, 
belongings,  estates,  and  personal  history !     He  could  direct  yon  to 
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any  part  of  the  town ;  he  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  eyerything :  the 
theatres,  trains,  cab-fares.  Your  imported  German  can  never  equal 
him  in  these  respects;  for,  as  a  general  role,  he  never  cares  to 
leave  the  hotel  in  which  he  has  been  stranded.  He  is  a  waif  cast 
up  by  the  sea,  sticking  close  to  his  landing-place,  while  all  around 
on  the  desolate  island  is  strange  and  unknown. 

There  is  but  little  sociability  about  the  modem  hotel.  Upon 
the  commercial-room  side  conversation  may  be  general,  and  friend- 
liness possible  as  between  men  who  have  a  calling  in  common ;  but 
this  does  not  extend  to  the  co£fee-room  side.  Here  the  Briton  is, 
as  usual,  shy,  solitary,  suspicious.  If  you  attempt  a  mild  common- 
place at  the  table  d'hote,  your  overtures  are  met  with  a  chilly  mono- 
syllable or  a  stony  stare.  Men  ignore  each  other  as  completely  as 
in  the  most  exclusive  club.  But  there  they  are  governed  by  club 
etiquette^  and  will  hardly  dare  to  snarl,  or  spit,  or  take  off  their 
boots  in  company.  No  such  delicacy  hampers  the  freedom  of  action 
of  the  sojourner  in  an  hotel.  He  has  no  compunction  about  keeping 
you  from  the  fire,  or  sitting  upon  the  morning  paper,  or  talking  in 
deafening  tones  to  his  friends.  On  such  occasions  one  pines  for 
isolation,  and  one  would  gladly  have  some  small  portion  of  the  hotel 
to  himself.  Yet  nowhere  is  the  sense  of  loneliness  more  appall- 
ing than  in  an  hotel.  It  will  be  experienced  by  all  whom  the 
uncongenial  society  of  the  public  rooms  has  driven  to  take  a  sitting- 
room  for  his  own  private  and  particular  use.  The  solitude  will  be 
all  the  more  unbearable  if,  as  so  frequently  happens,  it  be  brought 
into  sharp  contrast  with  some  uproarious  festivities  next  door. 
His  worship  the  mayor  is  being  entertained  by  his  town  council,  or 
there  is  a  grand  Masonic  function,  or  the  Associated  Carpet-Baggers 
are  celebrating  their  anniversary  with  a  supper  and  a  dance. 
Jingling  glasses,  Kentish  fire,  cheers  and  laughter,  or  the  monoton- 
ous cadence  of  an  indifferent  band,  rob  us  of  our  rest,  and  make 
us  yearn  for  the  day  when  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  take 
our  ease  in  an  inn. 
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Fbom  thb  Fbbnoh  or  Alphomsb  Daudbt. 


Three  years  ago  I  was  crnising  in  Sardinian  seas,  in  tbe  company 
of  seven  or  eight  sailors  belonging  to  the  Cnstoms  Marine  service. 
It  was  a  roDgh  voyage  for  a  land-lubber.  Daring  the  whole  month 
of  March  we  had  dirty  weather ;  the  east  wind  blew  pitilessly,  and 
the  sea  was  black  and  threatening. 

One  night,  when  scudding  before  the  gale,  our  barque  sought 
shelter  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  in  the  midst  of  a 
cluster  of  islets.  Their  aspect  was  anything  but  attractive :  huge 
bare  rocks,  black  with  birds,  a  few  tufts  of  wormwood  and  mastic 
bushes,  some  pieces  of  rotting,  wood  here  and  there  in  the  mud, 
were  the  only  objects  tp  be  seen.  It  was,  however,  far  better  to  pass 
the  night  upon  these  rascally  rocks  than  on  the  rough  planks  of 
an  old  half-decked  barque,  where  the  surf  made  itself  perfectly  at 
home,  and  a  dry  thread  was  impossible ;  and  so  we  contented  our- 
selves with  our  quarters. 

No  sooner  had  we  landed,  and  the  sailors  begun  to  kindle  the 
fire  for  cooking  the  bouillabaisse,  than  the  owner  of  the  boat  called 
me  to  his  side,  and,  pointing  to  a  small  piece  of  ground  enclosed 
within  a  rough  white  wall,  which  I  could  hardly  distiuguish  through 
the  mist  at  the  end  of  the  islet,  said, 

*  Will  yon  come  to  the  cemetery  V 

*  To  the  cemetery,  Lionetti  ?    Where  are  we,  then  ?' 

*  At  the  Lavezzi  Islands,  sir.  It  is  here  that  the  six  hundred 
men  who  were  lost  with  La  Semillante  were  interred  ten  years  ago, 
in  the  very  place  where  their  frigate  was  wrecked.  Poor  fellows ! 
they  don't  have  many  visitors ;  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  go  and 
bid  them  "  good-morrow,"  since  we  are  here.* 

*  With  all  my  heart,  Lionetti.' 

What  a  melancholy  spot  was  the  cemetery  of  La  Semillante, 
with  its  rough  low  wall ;  its  iron  gate,  so  rusty  and  so  hard  to  open ; 
its  silent  little  chapel ;  and  hundreds  of  black  wooden  crosses,  half- 
hidden  by  the  grass !  Not  one  wreath  of  immortelles,  not  one 
'  souvenir' — nothing !  Ah,  the  poor  forsaken  dead,  how  chill  they 
must  be  in  their  chance  graves  ! 

We  knelt  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence.  The  master  of  the 
barque  prayed  aloud,  while  huge  seagulls,  the  sole  guardians  of  the 
cemetery,  swooped  over  our  heads,  their  hoarse  cries  mingling  with 
the  lamentation  of  the  sea. 
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When  Lionetti's  grayer  was  ended,  we  returned  in  silence  to  the 
point  of  the  island  at  which  our  barqne  was  moored.  The  sailors  had 
not  lost  any  time  during  our  absence.  We  found  a  great  fire  burning 
under  shelter  of  a  rock,  and  a  huge  pot  smoking  suggestively.  We 
aU  seated  ourselves  in  a  circle,  with  our  feet  to  the  fire,  and  on  each 
man's  knee  was  speedily  set  a  red  earthenware  bowl  containing 
Boup,  in  which  two  slices  of  black  bread  were  steeped.  Our  meed 
was  a  silent  one :  we  were  all  wet  to  the  skin ;  we  were  all  hungry ; 
and,  besides,  the  cemetery  was  so  near.  For  all  that,  when  the 
bowls  had  been  emptied,  and  our  pipes  were  lighted,  we  began  to 
talk  a  little ;  and  of  course  we  talked  of  La  Semillante. 

*  Tell  me,'  said  I  to  the  master,  who  sat  looking  at  the  fire 
thoughtfully,  'how  did  the  thing  happen  ?' 

'  How  did  the  thing  happen  ?'  repeated  Lionetti,  with  a  deep 
sigh.  '  Ah,  sir,  that  is  what  no  one  in  the  world  could  tell  you.  AU 
we  know  is  that  La  Semillante,  carrying  troops  for  the  Crimea,  left 
Toulon  the  evening  before,  in  bad  weather.  During  the  night  the 
weather  got  worse ;  it  blew  hard,  it  rained  hard,  and  there  was  the 
heaviest  sea  that  had  ever  been  known.  In  the  morning  the  wind 
fell  a  little,  but  the  sea  was  still  raging,  and  there  was  an  infernal 
mist  of  the  devil's  own  raising,  so  that  a  beacon  could  not  be 
seen  at  a  cable's  length.  You  cannot  have  a  notion,  sir,  of  the 
treacheiy  of  those  mists.  £ut,  for  all  that,  my  own  belief  is  La 
Semillante  must  have  lost  her  rudder  early  in  the  morniug;  be- 
cause no  sea-mist  lasts,  and  unless  his  ship  had  been  damaged, 
the  captain  would  never  have  brought  her  here,  to  be  crushed  against 
the  rocks.  He  was  a  good  seaman ;  we  all  knew  him.  He  had 
commanded  the  station  at  Corsica  for  three  years,  and  knew  the 
coast  as  well  as  I,  who  don't  know  anything  else.' 

'  And  at  what  hour  is  it  supposed  La  Semillante  went  down  ?' 

'  It  must  have  been  at  noon ;  yes,  sir,  full  midday.  But  then, 
with  such  a  mist  as  that,  the  full  midday  was  no  more  good  to  them 
than  a  night  as  black  as  a  wolf's  muzzle.  One  of  the  coastguards- 
men  told  me  that  on  that  day,  at  about  half-past  eleven,  he  came 
out  of  his  house  to  fasten  back  the  shutters ;  his  cap  was  whisked 
off  his  head  by  the  wind ;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  carried  away  by 
the  surf,  he  crawled  after  it  on  all-fours  along  the  shore.  The  coast- 
guards are  not  rich,  you  know,  and  their  caps  come  rather  expensive. 
Well,  just  as  this  man  caught  hold  of  his  cap,  and  lifted  up  his 
head,  he  saw  a  large  ship  flying  before  the  wind,  with  all  sails 
farled,  in  the  direction  of  the  Lavezzi  Isles.  This  ship  was  sailing 
so  fast  that  the  coastguardsman  had  hardly  time  to  see  her  dis- 
tinctly ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  she  was  La  Semillante ; 
for  half  an  hour,  after  the  shepherd  of  the  isles  heard  upon  these 
rocks —     But  here  comes  the  very  man  I  am  speaking  of,  sir,  and 
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he  will  tell  yon  all  about  it  himself.  Good-morrow,  Palombo. 
Come  to  the  fire  and  warm  yomrself.    Don't  be  afraid.' 

A  man,  muffled  np  in  nondescript  garments,  whom  I  had  observed 
hovering  about  our  fire  for  some  minutes  previously,  and  whom  I 
had  taken  to  be  one  of  the  crew,  for  I  -did  not  know  there  was  a 
shepherd  on  the  island,  approached  us  timidly. 

He  was  an  old  man,  half  idiotic,  and  sufiering  from  a  leprous 
disease,  which  had  swollen  out  his  thick  discoloured  lips,  so  that 
they  were  horrible  to  see.  With  great  difficulty  he  was  made  to 
understand  what  was  required  of  him.  When  at  length  he  com- 
prehended the  matter,  he  put  a  finger  under  his  hanging  lip  to 
hold  it  up  while  he  was  speaking,  and  told  us  how,  on  the  day 
in  question,  at  noon,  he  heard  a  terrific  crash  upon  the  rocks.  As 
the  island  was  all  covered  with  water  he  could  not  get  out,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  following  day  that,  on  opening  his  door,  he  saw  the 
shore  strewn  with  fragments  of  a  wreck,  and  with  corpses  left 
there  by  the  sea.  He  fled  in  terror  to  his  boat,  that  he  might 
make  for  Bonifacio  and  give  the  alarm. 

At  this  point  the  poor  old  leper,  whom  so  much  speech  had 
wearied,  seated  himself  on  the  ground,  and  the  master  of  our 
barque  took  up  the  tale. 

*  Yes,  sir,'  said  Lionetti,  '  it  was  this  poor  old  fellow  who  came 
to  tell  us  what  had  happened.  He  was  almost  mad  with  fear,  and 
his  head  has  never  come  right  since  then.  But  no  wonder !  Just 
imagine  six  hundred  corpses  in  heaps  upon  the  sand,  all  mixed  up 
with  shivered  timbers  and  torn  sails.  Poor  Semillante !  the  sea  had 
so  literally  dashed  her  to  pieces  that  Palombo  could  hardly  find 
wood  enough  among  her  fragments  to  make  a  paling  for  his  hut. 
As  for  the  men,  they  were  almost  all  horribly  mutilated  and  dis- 
figured ;  it  was  pitiful  to  see  them,  grappled  together  in  dreadful 
clusters.  We  found  the  captain  in  frill  dress,  the  chaplain  with  his 
stole  on,  and  in  a  crevice  between  two  rocks  a  poor  little  cabin-boy 
with  open  eyes ;  he  looked  as  if  he  were  still  alive.  But  no ;  it 
was  ordained  that  not  one  should  escape.' 

Here  the  master  paused. 

'  Look  out,  Nardi,'  he  shouted ;  *  the  fire  is  getting  low.' 

Nardi  flung  two  or  three  pieces  of  a  tarred  plank  upon  the 
embers,  and  the  flames  sprang  up  afresh.     Then  Lionetti  resumed: 

'  The  saddest  part  of  the  story  was  this :  just  three  weeks  before 
the  shipwreck,  a  little  corvette,  which  was  bound,  like  La  Semillante, 
for  the  Crimea,  had  been  lost  in  the  same  way,  almost  in  the  same 
place — only,*  that  time,  we  succeeded  in  saving  the  crew,  and  twenty 
artillerymen  who  were  on  board.  The  poor  fellows  were  not  in 
good  case,  as  you  may  suppose.  They  were  taken  to  Bonifacio, 
and  we  kept  them  with  us  for  two  days,  and  treated  them  in  sailor- 
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like  faaluon.  When  they  were  all  right  and  hearty  again,  we  bade 
them  good-bye  and  good-lnck,  and  they  returned  to  Toalon.  Shortly 
afterwards  they  were  embarked  again  for  the  Crimea — gness  in  what 
ship  ?  In  La  Semillante,  sir !  We  fomid  them  all — every  one  of 
the  twenty  men — lying  among  the  dead  on  this  very  spot  where  we 
are  now.  I  myself  picked  np  a  fine  young  brigadier,  with  fair 
moustaches,  a  Parisian  dandy,  who  had  stayed  at  my  house,  and 
made  us  laugh  all  the  time  with  his  stories.  It  wrung  my  heart  to 
come  upon  him  there.     Ah,  Santa  Madre !' 

And  thereupon  Lionetti,  who  was  greatly  moved,  shook  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  folded  his  dreadnought  coat  around  him,  and 
bade  me  '  Good-night.'  The  sailors  talked  together,  for  a  little 
while  longer,  in  low  tones ;  then,  one  after  another,  the  pipes  were 
put  out,  and  there  was  no  more  talking.  The  old  shepherd  went 
his  way,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  my  reflections  amid  the  slumbering 
erew. 

Being  still  under  the  impression  of  the  gloomy  narrative  which 
I  had  just  heard,  I  tried  to  reconstruct  in  my  fancy  the  unfortunate 
ship  and  the  story  of  her  death-agony,  which  only  the  seagulls 
beheld.  Certain  details  had  struck  me :  the  captain  in  full  dress, 
the  chaplain's  stole,  the  twenty  gunners ;  and  these  helped  me  to 
trace  out  the  scenes  of  the  drama.  I  saw  the  frigate  setting 
sail  from  Toulon  in  the  night ;  she  goes  out  of  harbour ;  the  sea  is 
rough,  the  wind  is  terrible ;  but  the  captain  is  a  gallant  seaman, 
and  all  is  quiet  on  board. 

In  the  morning  the  sea-mist  rises;  and  then  there  is  some 
anxiety  on  board  La  Semillante.  The  whole  crew  is  on  deck,  and 
the  captain  never  leaves  the  poop.  It  is  very  dark  between  decks, 
where  the  soldiers  are  shut  up,  and  the  atmosphere  is  stifling. 
Some  of  the  men  who  are  ill  are  lying  upon  their  knapsacks. 
The  vessel  rocks  terribly  ;  it  is  impossible  to  stand  upright.  Groups 
of  men  sit  upon  the  floor,  holding  by  the  benches,  and  talking ;  but 
they  have  to  shout  at  each  other  to  make  themselves  heard.  A  few  ^ 
are  beginning  to  be  frightened.  '  Look  here !  Shipwrecks  are  ' 
very  common  occurrences  on  these  coasts,  you  know.'  The  rescued 
gunners  are  there  to  bear  witness  to  that,  and  what  they  tell  is 
by  no  means  encouraging.  There's  their  brigadier,  especially,  a 
Parisian,  who  is  always  joking ;  and  he  really  makes  one  shudder 
with  his  jests.  '  A  shipwreck !  Why,  it's  capital  fan — no  better ! 
We  shall  get  oS  with  a  cold  bath ;  and  then  we  shall  be  taken  to 
Bonifacio,  and  eat  blackbirds  at  Lionetti's.'  And  then  the  young 
gunners  who  have  been  through  it  all  before  laugh. 

Of  a  sudden  there  comes  a  crash !  What  is  that  ?  What  is 
happening  ?  *  The  rudder  has  been  carried  away,'  says  a  sailor,  as 
he  crosses  the  between- decks  at  a  run  and  dripping  wet.     That 
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incorrigible  brigadier  calls  after  him^  *  Bon  voyage  !'  but  this  tima 
nobody  laughs. 

.  A  great  tnmtdt  on  deck.  The  mist  is  blinding ;  the  sailors 
come  and  go,  frightened,  feeling  their  way.  The  ship  is  mdderless; 
her  course  is  therefore  at  random — there  is  no  more  handling  of  her. 
La  Semillante,  drifting,  flies  like  the  wind.  At  this  moment  the 
coastguardsman  sees  her  passing  by.  It  is  half-past  eleven.  Ahead 
of  the  frigate  a  noise  like  the  fliing  of  cannon  is  heard.  The 
breakers,  the  breakers  !  This  is  the  end ;  there  is  no  more  hope ; 
the  ship  is  driving  right  ahead  on  shore.  The  captain  goes  down 
into  his  cabin,  but  reappears  in  a  few  minutes,  and  resumes  his 
place  upon  the  poop,  in  uniform.     He  has  dressed  himself  to  die ! 

The  soldiers  between-decks  look  at  each  other  nervously,  but 
they  say  nothing ;  the  sick  men  endeavour  to  rise ;  the  gay  little 
brigadier  no  longer  laughs ;  the  door  is  opened,  and  the  chaplain 
stands  upon  the  threshold,  wearing  his  stole.  '  On  your  knees, 
my  children !'  Every  man  there  obeys  him ;  and,  in  a  loud,  clear, 
steady  voice,  the  priest  begins  to  recite  the  prayers  for  those  in  the 
death-agony. 

A  terrific  shock,  a  cry — one  single  awful  cry — outstretched 
arms,  clinging  hands,  wild  eyes,  and  before  them  the  vision  of  death 
shooting  like  a  lightning-flash. 

Mercy ! 

Thus  all  through  the  night  I  dreamed,  summoning  back,  after 
the  lapse  of  ten  years,  the  spirit  of  the  poor  ship  whose  fragments 
lay  strewn  around  me.  Down  in  the  strait  the  tempest  was  raging, 
the  flame  of  our  bivouac-fire  was  blown  about  wildly  by  the  gale, 
and  I  could  hear  the  straining  of  the  cable  as  our  barque  rose  and 
fell  upon  the  green  foaming  water  at  the  foot  of  the  great  rooks. 
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Apbil  has  been  greeted  by  some  old  poet  as  the  '  trae  Medea  of  the 
year,  That  makest  all  things  yonng  and  fresh  appear.'  It  is  the 
month  of  bud  and  even  of  blossom,  of  secular  as  well  as  of  eccle- 
siastical festival,  of  fools  and  of  wise  men,  of  cuckoos  and  of  bulls. 
In  the  illustration  which  accompanies  these  remarks  there  may  be 
seen  the  two  symbols  of  the  month,  bipedal  and  quadrupedal,  appro- 
priately limned  by  the  artist  of  Time.  In  ordinary  allegorical 
representations  of  April,  Taurus  is  bestridden  by  the  incarnate 
spirit  of  the  spring,  scattering  flowers  and  buds.  In  this  picture 
the  vernal  divinity  is  replaced  by  the  vernal  bird ;  the  countenance 
of  the  bird  curiously  resembles  that  of  a  face  which  most  readers 
of  Time  will  recognise.  Since  the  days  when  the  perturbed  spirits 
of  the  daughters  of  the  Athenian  king  found  a  resting-place  under 
the  plumage  of  the  nightingale,  birds  have  always  been  regarded 
as  the  appropriate  habitat  of  human  souls.  The  solitary  chough, 
which  may  often  be  seen  keeping  watch  over  Tintagel  by  the 
Cornish  sea,  is  the  fabled  prison-house  of  Arthur  of  the  Bound 
Table.  All  that  there  was  immortal  of  Pythagoras  lodged  itself 
in  a  peacock.  Horace  anticipated  the  stages  of  his  gradual  assimi- 
lation to  the  swanlike  form,  suitable  to  him  as  a  poet,  in  some 
lines  which  have  puzzled  and  pained  many  generations  of  school- 
boys. There  are  some  honest  people  in  a  west  of  England  village 
who  are  sincerely  persuaded  that  every  carrion  crow  is  a  translated 
and  defunct  murderer.  The  cuckoo  also  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  identi- 
fied with  some  mode  of  human  existence ;  for  the  present,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  enough  to  regard  it  as  the  equivalent  of  a  particular 
and  unmistakable  form  of  intellectual  activity.  Omithologically 
speaking,  the  cuckoo  does  not  come  among  us  till  April ;  journal- 
istically considered,  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  was  heard  in  the  streets 
of  London  on  Friday,  the  11th  of  March.  As  a  newspaper  he 
'showed  his  bill'  just  a  month  before,  according  to  the  popular 
lines,  he  does  as  a  bird.  Many  other  differences  might  be  indicated 
between*  the  two.  The  song  of  the  cuckoo,  as  it  wings  its  flight 
over  the  woods  of  England,  is  apt  to  be  a  trifle  monotonous.  Of 
monotony  at  least  the  readers  of  the  journal  of  that  name  cannot 
complain.  In  the  last  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments, 
*  The  Two  Sisters,'  there  is  introduced  '  the  Bulbul  Hezar,  the 
talking  bird,  which  tells  everything.'  The  same  feathered  little 
creature  reappears  in  one  of  the   fairy  stories   of  the  Countess 
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D'Anlnoy,  as  the  green  bird  of  the  Arctic  regions,  which  can  reveal 
eyeiy  secret,  and  impart  information  of  events  past,  present,  or  to 
come.  It  was  in  search  of  this  omniscient  fowl  of  the  air  that 
there  sallied  forth  Prince  Cherry,  Prince  Brightson,  Prince  FeUx, 
and  Prince  Fairstar.  The  Cuckoo  knows  a  great  deal  more,  and 
tells  a  great  deal  more,  than  it  was  ever  in  the  power  of  the  little 
green  bird  to  do,  and  may  be  pnrchased  at  all  newsvendors'  for  the 
price  of  one  penny. 

There  is  another  bird  besides  the  cnckoo  which  is  a  good  deal  abont 
just  now,  and  for  which  the  present  month  is  eminently  suitable.  So 
long  as  there  are  dupes  there  will  be  knaves;  and  while  the  brood  of 
Ensign  pigeons  flit  through  the  air,  the  dark  shadow  cast  by  Major 
Hawk  will  never  be  wanting  in  the  distance.  Mr.  A£fable  Hawk  is  one 
of  the  best  characters  in  the  Oame  ofSpectilation;  and  Lord  Frederick 
Yerisopht's  bear-leader.  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk,  '  was  remarkable  for 
his  tact  in  ruining  young  gentlemen  of  fortune.  With  all  the  boldness 
of  an  original  genius,'  continues  Dickens,  '  Sir  Mulberry  had  struck 
out  an  entirely  new  course  of  treatment,  quite  opposed  to  the  usual 
method,  his  custom  being  to  keep  down  those  whom  he  took  in 
hand,  and  to  give  them  their  own  way.  Thus  he  made  them  his 
butts  in  a  double  sense,  for  he  emptied  them  with  good  address 
and  made  them  the  laughing-stock  of  society.'  Major  Hawk 
may  be  known  to  us  under  one  of  many  semblances.  His  young 
friend  has  an  idea  that  he  can  add  to  his  pleasure  and  his  fortune 
by  going  on  the  turf,  and  possibly  by  investing  in  a  racing-stud. 
The  Major  is  at  hand  to  show  him  how  to  do  the  thing  effectively 
and  economically.  Or  Telemachus  would  like  to  rattle  the  bones  a 
little,  and  Mentor  puts  him  in  the  way  of  doing  it.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  no  serious  harm  may  come,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  Tele- 
machus is  a  much  more  knowing  youth  than  he  used  to  be.  There 
are  pigeons  and  pigeons ;  and  the  juvenile  dove  which  now  most 
frequently  flecks  the  azure  of  London  life  is  by  no  means  easy  for 
hawk  to  bring  down — a  regular  blue  rock,  in  fact,  strong  on  the 
wing,  and  hard  to  disable.  The  thing,  however,  is  done  never- 
theless, and  one  fine  morning  the  pigeon  wakes  up  to  find  that  he 
is  well-nigh  as  clean  plucked  as  was  ever  any  bird  exposed  for 
sale  in  a  Bond-street  poulterer's.  The  odd  thing  is  that,  though 
his  plumage  has  gone,  he  frequently  contrives  to  wing  a  few  yards 
more  of  flight.  He  flies,  in  fact,  without  wings,  and  gambles  without 
money.  Play  and  pay  was  once  his  motto ;  play  and  dozTt  pay  is 
his  principle  now.  But  this  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  which  can  last. 
He  has,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  tracks ;  and  he  quietly  disappears, 
no  one  knows  or  cares  whither.  He  is  but  another  bubble  which 
has  danced  for  a  moment  on  the  surface  of  the  great  ocean  of 
London  life,  and  has  then  burst. 
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SOPHY, 

OR  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SAVAGE. 

By  violet  fane, 

authob  of  '  denzil  placb,*  '  queen  of  the  faibies,'  '  anthokt  babinqton,' 

*  the  edwin  and  angelina  papers,*  etc.  etc. 


Chapter  VIII. 

Sib  Thomas  Hiceathrift  and  his  widowed  mother  were  seated 
together  in  the  large  drawing-room  at  Poynings  Ahbey.  It  was 
Wednesday  morning,  and  at  one  o'clock  Tom  had  promised  Sophy 
that  he  would  repair  to  Little  StiUingfleet,  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  her  father's  memory,  by  attending  the  primitive  funeral 
ceremony  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  garden. 

The  day  was  a  mild  one  for  the  season,  damp  having  succeeded 
the  recent  frosts.  The  landscape,  as  seen  from  the  bay-window, 
was  fraught  with  melancholy  repose.  The  distant  woods  were 
shrouded  in  mist,  the  long  terrace-walk  looked  sad  and  funereal, 
with  its  clipped  yews  and  sculptured  urns,  which,  like  the  garden- 
beds,  were  devoid  of  flowers,  and  all  Nature  seemed  gray  and  death- 
like in  her  unwonted  stillness.  The  great  gilt  clock  above  the 
mantelpiece  chimed  eleven ;  and  Tom,  who  had  been  looking  absently 
out  of  window,  walked  towards  the  fire,  and  flung  himself  back  in  an 
easy-chair,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  too  much  absorbed, 
apparently,  in  watching  the  clock,  to  converse,  or  to  dip  into  any 
of  the  morning  papers  which  were  lying  upon  a  table  close  at 
hand.  Lady  Hickathrift  was  not  sitting,  as  usual,  in  the  embra- 
sure of  the  window.  Her  chair  had  been  moved  nearer  to  the  fire- 
place ;  a  knitted  shawl  was  wrapped  round  her  gaunt  shoulders ;  and 
as  she  bent  forward,  over  her  worsted- work,  the  langour  and  general 
depression  of  her  appearance,  combined  with  sundry  oft-recurring 
coughs,  sighs,  and  sidfifs,  denoted  that,  in  addition  to  her  recent 
bereavement,  she  was  sufiering  from  a  severe  cold.  Tom,  too, 
coughed  now  and  then,  as  he  fidgeted  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and 
stretched  out  his  long  legs  in  the  leathern  spatterdashes  which 
he  afiected  in  common  with  most  of  his  out-door  retainers.  This 
cough  proceeded  entirely  from  nervousness,  but  it  furnished  his 
mother  with  an  excuse  for  touching  once  more  upon  the  subject 
nearest  to  her  heart. 
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*  My  dear  boy/  she  began,  looking  up  from  her  embroidery,  and 
contemplating  her  stalwart  son  through  somewhat  misty  spectacles, 
'  I  have  lately  heard  you  coughing  several  times ;  and  this,  joined  to 
all  the  trouble  and  anxiety  you  are  now  undergoing  (not  for  your  own 
sake,  as  I  well  know),  is  making  me  really  exceedingly  anxious.' 

'0,  I'm  all  right,  thanks,  mother!'  rejoined  Tom  cheerfully. 
*  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  why  I  coughed.  You  know  I'm  as  strong  as 
a  buffalo-bull.' 

*  I'm  not  at  all  sure  of  that,'  returned  his  mother,  with  an  omi- 
nous shake  of  the  head  and  its  accompanying  trappings.  *  Not 
that  you  inherit  any  delicacy  of  constitution  from  my  family,  who, 
notwithstanding  my  present  severe  attack,  have  always  been  ac- 
counted strong.  But  poor  dear  Sir  Peckham,  your  father,  lost  two 
sisters,  both  young — one  died,  indeed,  when  quite  an  infant ;  and 
the  other  was,  as  you  may  have  heard,  a  tivin,  who  are  generally 
very  difficult  to  rear,  especially  boys :  this  one,  however,  was  a  little 
girl.  Both  succumbed  to  bronchitis  ;  and  I  cannot  express  to  you, 
my  dear,  how  worried  I  very  often  am  with  regard  to  your  bronchial 
tubes  (I  remarked  this  the  other  day  to  Peacock,  as  she  will  tell 
you,  upon  hearing  you  cough) ;  and  then,  with  all  this,  is  mixed  up 
these  dreadful  funeral  arrangements,  and  you,  constantly  standing 
about  in  damp  boots,  and  this  poor  girl,  for  whom,  I  assure  you,  I 
do  feel  most  sincerely ;  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  this  tire- 
some attack  of  influenza  .  .  .' 

'  I  told  her  that,  mother,'  interrupted  Tom  eagerly.  *  And  she 
perfectly  understood.  In  fact,  she's  now  so  dreadfully  knocked  up 
with  all  this,  herself,  that  I  don't  think,  even  if  you  went  to  her,  she 
€Ould  see  you.  .  .  .  She  only  sees  ine,  I'm  sure,  because  she's 
obliged.  She  often  says  how  much  she  wishes  to  be  left  alone  just 
now ;  and,  of  course,  one  understands — ' 

'  Yes,  I  can  understand,  my  dear  boy,  that  she  should  not  care, 
particularly,  to  see  me,^  said  Lady  Hickathrift,  in  a  somewhat 
injured  tone,  as  she  drew  forth  her  black-edged  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  began  trumpeting  like  a  wild  elephant.  '  I  am  now  no  longer 
young,  and  young  people,  more  especially  girls,  prefer  generally  to 
associate  with  persons  of  their  own  age.  Sophia  St.  Clair  must  know, 
however,  that  I  was  young  once,  and  that,  like  her,  I  had  my 
troubles,  of  one  kind  and  another ;  and  no  one,  I  venture  to  think, 
could  advise  her  better  than  I  could,  upon  most  subjects,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  any  engagement  she  might  wish  to  form,  for, 
as  you  know  (though  perhaps  it  is  not  my  place  to  mention  it),  I 
was  much  admired,  and  the  very  year  that  my  portrait  was  engraved 
in  the  Book  of  Beauty  .  .  .'     • 

'I  am  sure  Sophy  knows  how  kindly  you  feel  towards  her,' 
interrupted  Tom,  who  knew  the  impending   anecdote  by  heart. 
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'And  she's  very  mnch  obliged  to  yoa.     She  told  me  to  thank  yoa 
the  other  day/ 

Bat  Lady  Hickathrift  felt  that  she  conld  not  waste  time  in  beat- 
ing about  the  bush. 

*  Tom/  she  said,  suddenly  laying  down  her  worsted  needle,  and 
removing  her  thimble,  '  some  time  ago,  you  may  remember  that  I 
presented  you  with  an  old  and  valaable  ring.  .  .  .  When  I  gave  it, 
my  dear  boy,  I  made  known  to  you  my  wishes  upon  the  subject. 
It  was  given  me,  as  you  are  aware,  by  your  poor  dear  father,  who 
placed  it  upon  my  finger  with  his  own  hand.  ...  I  have  hitherto 
abstained  from  qnestioning  you  with  regard  to  it ;  but  the  moment 
has  now  come  when  it  is  impossible  to  delay  any  longer,  .... 
and  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  ask  you,  Where  is  that  valuable 
family  jewel  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  upon  the  finger  of  Sophia  St. 
Chur?' 

She  asked  this  qaestion  in  a  tragic  manner,  rendered  all  the  more 
impressive  by  the  allusion  to  Sophy  as  '  Sophia,'  a  name  by  which 
she  was  hardly  ever  called  saving  upon  extra-solemn  occasions. 

'  It's  not  upon  her  finger,'  answered  the  young  man  hesitat- 
ingly, and  with  a  rising  colour.  '  At  least,  it  isn't  there  yet. 
Nothing  is  quite  settled.  Her  father's  death  has  put  all  other 
thoughts  out  of  her  head.' 

It  was  neither  vanity,  nor  the  consciousness  that '  he  was  a  Hick- 
athrift,* which  prevented  Tom  from  sayiDg  at  once  that  Sophy  had 
not  exactly  accepted  him.  He  dreaded  lest  the  wrath  of  his  devoted 
mother  should  fall  upon  her  innocent  head ;  and,  as  he  felt  now 
buoyed  up  with  hopes  for  the  future,  he  thought  it  would  be  wiser 
to  temporise.  Bat,  fortunately,  the  notion  that  Sophy  could  pos- 
sibly have  refused  her  son,  never  entered  Lady  Hickathrift's  mind. 
Such  a  supposition  would  have  seemed  to  her  to  be  against  all 
nature.  Nevertheless,  a  little  maternal  experience  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  method  of  her  son's  courting  would  do  no  harm.  It 
occurred  to  her  that  he  might  be  growing  almost  too  slavish  and 
subservient. 

'  Sophia  St.  Clair,'  said  she,  therefore,  '  although  most  sweet- 
looking,  and  indeed  well-bred,  considering  her  extraordinary  educa- 
tion (as  everybody  remarked  at  our  ball),  is  not  yet  old  enoagh  to 
know  that  one  should  not  treat  even  the  young  man  one  is  engaged 
to  exactly  like  an  upper  servant — making  him  fetch  and  carry,  and  . 
run  messages  in  all  weathers,  as  she  does  you,  especially  a  young 
man  of  good  family,  who  (but  for  the  position  of  the  two  properties) 
might  do  so  much  better.  I  have  heard,  too,  that  girls  do  not 
always  prefer  the  men  who  submit  to  such  treatment.' 

'I  can  assure  you,  mother,'  protested  Tom,  '  that  the  very  little 
I  have  done  was  quite  of  my  own  free  will,  indeed  it  was.     She 
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knows  how  pleased  I  am  to  be  of  use  to  ber  in  any  way,  otherwise 
I  feel  snre  she'd  never  ask  me.' 

*  All  the  same/  continued  her  ladyship,  *  I  have  been  told  that 
girls  generally  prefer  people  who  are  not  at  their  beck  and  call ; 
and  I  am  sure  this  is  the  case  tvith  gentlemen,  I  have  always 
found,  in  my  own  experience,  that  whenever  I  ill-treated  any  of  my 
admirers,  their  devotion  invariably  increased;  and  I  have  heard 
the  same  thing  said  by  persons  whose  opinion  I  value.  ...  A  great 
many  years  ago,  before  I  became  engaged  to  your  dear  father,  I 
might  have  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  personage  of  much  higher 
rank,  and  whose  personal  appearance  equalled,  almost,  that  of  Sir 
Peckham,  who,  nevertheless,  I  even  then  preferred.  .  .  .  The  war 
was  going  on  at  the  time,  and  the  militia  was  called  out.  They 
were  quartered,  I  remember,  at  Cokhester  (I  feel  almost  certain 
that  was  the  place) ;  and  I  was  taken  to  a  dinner-party  given 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  here  that  this  gentleman  proposed 
to  me.  ...  He  was  wonderfully  handsome,  particularly  when  in 
uniform ;  and  I  can  perfectly  well  remember  the  terrible  state  he 
was  in  when  I  refused  him.  He  was  excessively  tall,  too — 
80  that  had  I  married  him,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  all  the 
same,  you  would  have  been  a  very  large-framed  young  man,  as  yon 
are,  dear,  at  present,  although,  as  a  very  celebrated  physician  once 
told  me,  great  height  is  not  by  any  means  a  sign  of  strength.  .  •  . 
He  was,  also,  of  a  most  generous  and  warm-hearted  disposition, 
but  was  trepanned — that  is  to  say,  a  small  piece  of  silver  had  been 
let  into  a  hole  in  the  top  of  his  head,  the  result  of  an  accident ; 
and  this  made  him  exceedingly  flighty  in  manner,  though  he  was  a 
gentleman  all  over.  .  .  .  The  more  I  discarded  his  attentions,  the 
more  pressing  he  became  (which  confirms  me  in  my  previous  opinion) ; 
and  at  last,  driven  to  desperation  by  my  coldness,  he  volunteered, 
and  rushed  frantically  to  the  wars,  where  he  placed  himself  in  the 
front  ranks  of  his  regiment,  and  insisted  on  riding  upon  a  white 
horse.  Being  so  tall  made  him  an  excellent  mark  for  the  enemy ; 
and,  through  a  remarkable  coincidence,  one  of  the  bullets  by  which 
he  was  destroyed  entered  his  head  by  the  original  aperture ;  so  that, 
by  being  driven  in  still  further  towards  the  brain,  the  small  piece  of 
silver  which  had  been  inserted  was  partly  the  cause  of  his  death,  as 
it  had  once  been  the  means  of  his  disappointment  in  affection ;  since, 
apart  from  my  decided  preference  for  your  dear  father,  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  never  to  marry  a  gentleman  who  was  trepanned,  know- 
ing that  they  are  not  always  responsible  for  their  actions,  and  one 
(whom  I  once  knew  slightly)  having  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  attempted  to  murder  his  wife ;  and  I  have  often  thought, 
since,  what  a  misfortune  this  first  accident  was  for  him,  though  but 
slight  in  itself  (the  place  was  no  bigger  than  a  sixpence),  changing. 
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so  to  speak,  the  whole  current  of  his  life,  and  eyentaally  depriving 
him  of  it.  ...  All  this  was  most  extraordinary  and  remarkable,  and 
cansed  the  greatest  sensation  at  the  time,  for  he  was  exceedingly 
well  known,  being  in  the  best  possible  society.  He  had  not  then 
come  into  the  title,  bat  did  so  eventually,  by  an  odd  circumstance ; 
and  it  was  unfortunate  one  could  not  have  foreseen  this  earlier,  as 
he  was  a  collateral.  I  will  merely  add  that,  had  I  married  him 
instead  of  poor  dear  Sir  Peckham  (as  I  used  often  to  tell  him),  I 
should  be  sitting  now  in  the  presence  of  a  Duke.  .  •  •  But  perhaps 
I  have  told  you  this  before  ?* 

Yes,  Tom  had  certainly  heard  of  this  affecting  incident  more 
than  once,  but  it  had  always  interested  him ;  and  he  often  found 
himself  wondering  what  would  have  been  his  own  position  and  indi- 
viduality had  it  not  been  for  the  small  piece  of  silver  introduced  into 
the  head  of  the  hero  of  the  romance.  Directly  one  begins  to  specu- 
late, however,  as  to  who  one  might  have  been,  if  one's  mother  had 
not  married  one's  father,  the  brain  becomes  bewildered. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  perhaps,  for  any  one  but  an  affec- 
tionate son,  to  conceive  that  so  much  despair  should  have  taken 
possession  of  even  a  hare-brained  '  collateral,'  upon  being  refused 
by  this  gaunt  old  lady  with  the  high  nose,  who  still  dwelt  so  fondly 
upon  the  memory.  Lady  Hickathrift,  like  most  fair  women  with 
large  features,  had  not  preserved  many  traces  of  loveliness  after  the 
completion  of  her  tenth  lustre ;  and,  as  she  had  not  married  parti- 
cularly early  in  life,  she  was  now  advancing  rapidly  towards  her 
twelfth. 

Tom  could  not  detect  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  idealised 
portrait  of  a  young  lady,  with  saucer  eyes  and  ringlets,  which  had 
once  appeared  in  the  Book  of  Beauty,  and  of  which  impressions  were 
to  be  seen  suspended  in  every  available  nook  and  comer  at  the 
Abbey,  as  well  as  in  nearly  all  the  cottages  on  the  estate.  Still, 
some  one  has  said,  somewhere,  that  *  everybody's  mother  has  been 
beautiful;'  the  meaning  of  which,  obviously,  is,  that  whatever 
charms  may  be  possessed  by  a  mother  are  almost  sure  to  be  fondly 
exaggerated  by  her  children ;  so  that  to  Tom,  who  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  the  desperation  of  the  presumptive  duke,  with  the  hole 
in  his  head,  may  not  have  appeared  quite  so  unaccountable  as  to 
the  reader.  He  was  not  allowing  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  these 
subjects  now,  however.  The  hands  of  the  clock  upon  the  chinmey- 
piece  were  veering  round  to  noon ;  and,  although  Sophy  had  begged 
that  he  would  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  arraying  himself  in  mourning, 
there  were  one  or  two  trifling  modifications  in  his  dress  which  he 
desired  to  make  before  setting  out. 

<  I  will  go  off  to  the  wars,  certainly,'  he  said,  rising,  and  walking 
towards  his  mother,  in  order  to  pay  the  customary  tribute,    'if 
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yon  really  think  she'll  like  me  better  when  I*m  away.  There's 
something  going  on  in  Afghanistan,  or  I  might  go  oat  and  fight 
for  the  Carlists.' 

'Not  for  worlds,  my  darling  boy !'  exclaimed  Lady  Hickathrift, 
in  pardonable  terror.  *  An  only  son  like  you  ! — an  only  child,  I 
may  say — it  is  not  to  be  thought  of !  But  you  might  threaten  to 
do  it.  I  am  sure  anything  to  do  with  a  war  always  has  a  great 
effect  upon  girls.  You  might  appear,  at  any  rate,  to  be  going  away 
somewhere;  and  then,  from  what  I  know  of  young  ladies,  I  think 
she  will  at  once  make  up  her  mind.' 

'  And  say  **  yes"  ?'  he  hazarded,  scanning  wistfully  the  maternal 
features. 

'  And  say  **yes,"  of  course,'  she  replied  decidedly.  'Indeed, 
what  else  could  she  say  to  such  an  offer  ?  And,  although  you 
might  do  so  very  much  better,  I  shall  have  some  causes  for  thank- 
fulness. I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that  you  are  comfortably  settled 
with  a  girl  to  whom  I  believe  you  are  attached  ;  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know,  too,  that  Sophia  SU  Clair  is  so  well  off.' 

*  I  hope  you  don't  think,  mother,'  said  Tom,  colouring,  *  that  I 
should  be  influenced  at  all  by  that.' 

'  No,  my  dear  boy,  knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  confess  I  should  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  you  had  thought  of  this  matter  ;  and  there 
is  happily  no  need  that  you  should  marry  for  money,  although  with 
so  large  a  property  to  manage,  and  a  house  of  this  size,  one  can 
hardly  possess  too  large  a  fortune.  However,  you  have,  of  course, 
never  considered  these  things ;  but  I,  as  your  mother,  am  justified 
in  doing  so,  and  I  have  lately  talked  a  great  deal  upon  the  subject 
with  Andrew  Locke  (who  is  much  interested  in  the  estate,  and  a 
most  respectable  man  into  the  bargain),  and  he  greatly  desires 
that  Little  Stillingfleet  and  the  Abbey  lands  should  be  again  united, 
for  it  seems  they  were  once  a  part  of  the  same  estate.' 

'  They  are  so  marked  down  in  the  old  maps,'  said  Tom, '  and 
painted-in  in  yellow,  as  far  as  what  is  now  the  fruit-garden.' 

His  mind  clung  fondly  to  this  circumstance,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  propitious. 

*  But  besides  this,'  continued  Lady  Hickathrift,  '  there  is  no 
use  disguising  that  Sophia  St.  Clair  has  other  prospects,  upon  which 
(Andrew  Locke  assures  me)  she  could  even  raise  money  by  and  by ; 
and  there  is  a  circumstance  (a  very  sad  circumstance,  indeed,  to  those 
immediately  concerned)  which  seems  to  point  out  that  this  possibility 
is  no  longer  so  very  improbable — that  it  is,  in  fact,  quite  as  likely  to 
happen  as  anything  else  (everything  being  arranged  for  us  by  Provi- 
dence). I  met  Mrs.  St.  Clair  at  Mr.  Spearing's  the  other  day,  and 
I  had  some  conversation  with  her.  She  is  seriously  anxious  about 
lier  son  • .  .' 
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*  About  Godfrey  ?  Why,  surely  he  was  all  right  only  the  other 
day?' 

'Yes;  but  the  ways  of  Providence  are  very  mysterious.  They 
are  not  our  ways.  You  remember  the  most  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  your  blessed  father?  .  .  .  But  the  young  are  constantly  cut 
off,  as  well  as  those  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  age  .  .  .' 

'  But  has  anything  happened  to  him,  then  ?'  asked  Tom,  looking 
bewildered. 

*  I  believe  he  is  still  alive,'  replied  Lady  Hickathrift,  recommenc- 
ing to  stitch  violently  at  her  embroidery.  '  But  she  is  extremely 
anxious  about  him,  as  one  can  well  imagine  that  a  mother  would  be. 
'He  is  abroad,  and  I  could  not  quite  make  out  whether  it  is  a  fever 
or  an  accident ;  for,  on  account  of  my  cold,  and  being  the  first  time 
I  had  ventured  out  (as  yon  know),  Peacock  had  insisted  upon  wrap- 
ping my  squirrel  spencer  completely  over  my  head  and  ears,  begging 
me,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold  my  muff  up  to  my  mouth,  and  not 
converse,  and  we  were  not  able  therefore  to  enter  into  particulars. 
I  have  never  considered  Mrs.  St.  Clair  to  be  a  person  of  much  feeling ; 
but  she  seemed  seriously  alarmed.' 

['  I  can  only  think  of  one  way  in  which  to  account  for  Godfrey's 
persistent  absence,'  Godfrey's  pretended  mother  had  remarked 
recently,  to  her  friend  and  adviser,  Mr.  Pettigrew.  *  And  that  is,  to 
trump  up  some  tale  about  an  illness  abroad.  Should  he  make  up 
his  mind  to  behave  sensibly  and  return,  one  might  easily  say  it  was 
a  false  report — some  one  of  the  same  name — or  something.' 

'  But  supposing  he  does  not  return  ?'  Mr.  Pettigrew  had 
inquired. 

*  Then,*  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  answered,  *  his  illness  may  have 
ended  fatally,  and  carried  him  off;  and  perhaps  this  will  be  the 
best  way  out  of  the  scrape.  My  impression  is,  that  if  that  girl  at 
Stillingfleet  were  to  be  married  to  some  rich  man,  so  that  there 
would  never  be  any  chance  of  her  wanting  what  he  so  absurdly 
wishes  to  surrender  to  ber,  he  might  come  back  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  He's  proud  as  Lucifer,  as  you  know,  and  is  capable  of 
giving  everybody  a  good  deal  of  trouble  yet.'] 

Tom  Hickathrift,  who  was  far  from  suspecting  any  one  of  wishing 
to  set  afloat  an  untrue  rumour  of  such  serious  import,  experienced 
a  very  decided  emotion  at  his  mother's  intelligence.  His  heart, 
indeed,  gave  such  a  sudden  bound,  that  he  could  not  help  pausing  to 
analyse  its  significance.  Certainly,  he  would  have  despised  himself 
had  he  discovered  that  the  illness  of  his  suspected  rival  afforded  him 
any  gratification.  It  would  be  a  most  shocking  thing  were  Godfrey 
to  be  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth ;  and  it  would  probably,  if 
what  he  feared  was  true,  prove  another  terrible  blow  to  poor  Sophy. 
He  was  sure,  therefore,  that  he  hoped,  with  all  his  heart,  that 
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he  might  recover.  Bat  still,  as  he  was  so  seriously  ill,  without 
blame  to  anybody,  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  that  he  was  out  of 
England.  His  illness  would  have  been  a  very  great  anxiety  to 
Sophy  at  this  moment,  had  he  been  laid  up  at  DaUingridge  House. 
But,  meanwhile,  the  hands  of  the  dock  were  moving  on. 

*  I  must  go  now,  mother,'  he  said,  as,  stooping  down,  he  paid 
tribute ;  '  and  I  sha'n't  forget  your  good  advice.' 

*  No,  my  dear  boy ;  pray  consider  it.  You  ought  to  be  very 
much  less  humble,  I  can  assure  you.  .  .  .  Persons  in  your  position 
must  remember  their  dignity  sometimes,  though  it  is  often  disagree- 
able ;  still,  it  is  a  necessity,  as  I  was  remarking  to  Peacock  only  the 
other  day.' 

Lady  Hickathrift  did  not  care  to  confide  to  her  son  to  what  extent 
the  whole  idea  and  plan  of  action  had  been  due  to  the  influence  of 
Peacock,  who,  owing  to  certain  '  wheels  within  wheels,'  had  been 
led  to  take  this  particular  view  of  the  case.  Years  ago,  when  Miss 
Peacock  first  entered  Lady  Hickathrift's  service,  she  had  possessed 
considerable  personal  attraction.  She  was,  besides,  of  a  proud  and 
ambitious  disposition,  with  high  notions  about  the  future.  The 
generous  living  at  the  Abbey  had  gradually  dispelled  the  first  of 
these  attributes,  whilst  other  external  influences  had  combined  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  her  plans.  Upon  beholding  Andrew  Locke, 
who  occupied  the  position  of  land-steward  and  general  outdoor  fac- 
totum, and  who  was,  indeed,  as  she  had  remarked  to  herself,  '  almost 
a  gentleman,'  she  had  conceived  for  him  a  violent  affection,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  an  affection  for  the  notion  of  becoming  '  almost  a 
lady,'  and  for  living  in  the  pretty  ivy  lodge  which  was  then  inhabited 
by  the  unsuspecting  bachelor.  This  was  about  as  reasonable  an 
ambition  as  if  any  ordinary  young  person  had  set  her  cap  at  an 
unmarried  Prime  Minister  or  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  she  was 
destined  to  suffer  for  her  temerity.  Andrew  Locke  was  one  of  the 
most  unsusceptible  and  self-contained  of  men.  He  was  essentially 
practical  and  unsentimental,  and,  being  entirely  wrapped  up  in  his 
profession,  he  had  never  felt  the  least  need  even  of  female  society 
in  the  abstract,  let  alone  of  a  wife.  Miss  Peacock,  indeed,  soon 
found  that  she  was  morally  battering  her  head  against  a  wall,  and 
casting  the  pearls  of  her  affection  before  an  unappreciative  swine ; 
and,  as  is  often  the  case,  her  feelings  underwent  a  very  violent  re- 
action, her  affection  turning  forthwith  into  something  very  much 
resembling  hate,  although,  as  Mr.  Green,  of  the  George,  had  come 
forward  at  this  moment  and  flung  himself  into  the  breach,  she  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  more  forgiving.  Li  a  dull 
country  place,  there  is  nothing  like  an  active  antipathy  to  set  time 
flying,  and  lend  excitement  and  interest  to  the  days ;  and  such  an 
antipathy  as  this  Peacock  felt  for  the  unconscious  land-steward.  She 
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persisted  now  in  rrnr.ing  cotinter  to  his  inclinations,  whenever  ho 
chanced  to  make  them  pnbliclj  knc^ni,  and  in  influencing  her  mia- 
tress,  who  confided  in  her  blindly,  against  all  his  avowed  projects. 
One  of  these  projects,  as  she  had  found  out  from  Lady  Hickathrift, 
was  the  reunion  of  the  Abbey  lands  and  Little  Stillingfleet  through 
the  marriage  of  Sir  Thomas  with  Miss  St.  Glair ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  she  had  greatly  admired  Sophy's  appearance  at  the  ball,  and 
that  she  had  been  much  taken  by  her  charm  of  manner,  the  fact  that 
Andrew  Locke  had  been  the  first  to  desire  this  arrangement  fur- 
nished the  wily  Abigail  with  a  sufficient  reason  for  objecting  to 
it,  or  at  any  rate  for  endeavouring  to  show  up  its  disadvantageous 
side.  Hence  it  was  that  Mr.  Green,  of  the  George,  had  been 
supposed  to  have  said  that  'the  whole  thing  right  down  passed  his 
understanding,'  when  the  *  young  Sir  Tummus*  could  have  '  had  the 
pick  of  all  the  county  ladies ;'  whilst  the  Miss  Spearings — who  had 
jnst  stepped  in  to  tea  at  the  Abbey,  after  measuring  Sophy  for  a  black- 
merino  dress,  with  'pipings'  of  crape — were  understood  to  have 
'  passed  the  remark'  that,  although  Miss  St.  Glair  was  *  a  nice- 
looking  young  lady  enough,  with  a  very  stylish  figure,'  she  was  not 
worthy  to  black  the  boots  of  '  the  young  Sir  Tummus,'  and  that  the 
very  idea  of  his  marrying  her  '  tickled  their  feelings'  so  exceedingly 
that  they  were  '  fit  to  crack  their  sides  with  laughter.'  Expressing 
an  opinion  on  her  own  account.  Peacock  informed  her  mistress  that 
she  was  sure  the  son  of  the  house  was  '  too  'umble  and  slavified,' 
and  that  a  more  '  gumptious  and  owdacious'  line  of  conduct  would  be 
far  preferable  under  the  circumstances. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  friendly  suggestions  that  Lady 
Hickathrift,  who  was  very  much  under  the  dominion  of  her  maid, 
had  reproved  her  son  for  his  humility,  and  had  even  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  make  some  change  in 
his  future  tactics. 

'After  the  ftmeral,'  he  said,  as  he  quitted  the  apartment.  'I 
couldn't  possibly  seem  unkind  or  hard  on  her  now,  poor  little  thing. 
After  all  this  trouble  is  over,  however,  I  might  threaten  to  go  away 
somewhere,  and  get  her  to  make  up  her  mind.' 

It  was  now  nearly  half-past  twelve,  and  quite  time  for  him  to  set 
out  for  Little  Stillingfleet,  whither,  therefore,  he  bent  his  steps  by 
the  short  cut  across  the  well-known  fields,  past  the  figure  of  the  old 
scarecrow.  But  before  leaving  the  Abbey,  in  spite  of  Sophy's  in- 
junction, he  defied  his  shooting-jacket  for  a  garment  of  a  more  severe 
cut,  and  donned  a  black  wideawake,  instead  of  the  gray  one  he 
usually  wore,  with  the  row  of  woodcock's  feathers  stuck  in  the 
hatband. 
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Ghapteb  IX. 

By  half-past  two  o'clock  Sophy's  father  had  been  quietly  laid  to 
rest  in  the  familiar  earth  of  his  own  garden,  hardly  a  bow-shot  from 
the  little  sitting-room  in  which  he  had  passed  so  many  peaceful 
hoorSy  meditating,  in  his  darkness,  upon  those  great  mysteries  of 
life  and  death,  which,  peradventure,  were  made  clear  to  him  now. 

Abdallah,  who  had  shared  with  Nelus  the  duties  of  sexton, 
pushed  back  the  fez  from  his  brow,  and  began  cleaning  the  flat  of 
his  spade  upon  the  turf.  His  bearing  was  sad  and  reyerential,  with 
something  of  the  wistful  manner  of  a  dog  who  has  obeyed  orders 
and  awaits  more.  He  would  have  liked,  perhaps,  to  have  howled, 
or  to  have  uttered  at  least  the  discordant  croonings  peculiar  to  the 
funerals  of  his  native  land,  the  absence  of  which  may  have  made 
the  ceremony  seem,  from  his  point  of  view,  to  be  wanting  in  com- 
pleteness. Nelus,  who  felt  no  particular  impression  beyond  that  of 
an  undertaking  achieved,  shouldered  the  spades  and  pickaxes  and 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  stables,  whilst  Sophy  and  *  the 
young  Sir  Tummus'  walked  together  sadly  towards  the  house. 

Tom  had  read  aloud  some  portions  of  the  Burial  Service  at  the 
grave ;  but  he  would  have  felt  happier  could  they  have  been  uttered 
by  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Established  Church.  He  yearned 
for  this,  as  Abdallah  may  have  yearned  for  the  crooning,  feeling  that 
it  would  have  satisfied  some  kind  of  spiritual  want  in  his  nature. 

'  I  am  glad  that  this  dreadful  morning  is  over  at  last,'  said 
Sophy  sadly,  when  they  reached  the  sitting-room ;  *  and  I  am  glad, 
too,  that  you  read  what  you  did.  In  the  idea  of  sowing  the  seed 
which  is  to  be  raised  in  incorruption,  there  is  certainly  something 
consoling.  It  has  been  made  use  of,  I  suppose,  in  all  the  great 
religions  ever  since  they  were  first  invented  ?' 

'  It  is  the  belief  and  hope  expressed  in  the  Christian  religion,' 
Tom  answered.  He  always  seemed  to  repudiate  the  notion  of  look- 
ing upon  the  *  surviving  creeds,'  as  it  were,  in  the  conglomerate. 

He  thought  Sophy  looked  very  beautiful,  notwithstanding  her 
pale  cheeks,  and  he  knew  too,  that,  as  her  name  signified,  she  was 
extremely  wise ;  but  he  wished  that  she  could  have  felt  more  respect 
for  what  her  father  had  irreverently  termed  the  'jelly-moulds  of 
form  and  doctrine.'     Nobody,  however,  could  be  quite  perfect. 

The  black-merino  dress,  which  had  been  hastily  '  run  up'  by  the 
Miss  Spearings,  was,  he  thought,  singularly  becoming.  Although 
composed  of  simple  material,  it  was  fashioned  after  a  newer  style 
than  either  the  shepherd's  plaid  or  the  blue  serge  (both  old  friends) ; 
and  as  it  was  rather  close-fitting,  it  followed  faithfully  the  lines  of 
Sophy's  graceful  figure.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  inaugurated 
the  new  system,  to  have  talked  about  going  to  the  wars,  and  settled 
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his  fatare  then  and  there.  But  the  occasion,  he  felt,  was  too  solemn 
for  love-making ;  and  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  wait  for  at  least  a 
week  before  he  essayed  ptitting  into  practice  his  mother's  advice. 

In  about  this  time,  as  it  happened,  an  opportunity  presented 
itself.  Sophy  sent  for  him  to  consult  him  upon  a  matter  of 
business,  and  her  messenger  arrived  just  as  he  was  considering 
whether  or  no  it  would  be  too  soon  to  pay  her  a  visit.  He  had 
felt  brave  as  a  lion,  until  he  knew  almost  for  certain  that  he 
should  behold  the  object  of  his  a£fections.  Then  he  became  sud- 
denly nervous  and  apprehensive.  He  determined,  all  the  same,  to 
obey  the  summons,  and  to  listen  to  what  Sophy  had  to  say  before 
he  spoke  of  himself.  Through  the  praiseworthy,  though  unusual, 
expedition  of  a  London  silversmith,  he  was  enabled,  also,  to  present 
himself  armed  with  what  he  hoped  might  prove  an  acceptable  pro- 
pitiatory offering  to  his  divinity.  This  was  no  other  than  the  shell 
of  the  ill-fated '  Alexander,'  which  a  cunning  artificer  had  transformed 
into  a  real  art-treasure,  in  the  form  of  a  casket  with  large  clasps^ 
resembling  those  of  a  medieval  missal.  The  genius  of  the  mighty 
and  impetuous  Florentine  himself  could  scarcely  have  conceived  a 
more  harmonious  design ;  and  the  inside  was  almost  as  tasteful 
as  the  exterior,  although  here  a  modem  utilitarian  element  had 
been  introduced.  It  was  lined  throughout  with  soft  blue  satin,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  shell  being  fitted  up  with  scissors,  penknife, 
bodkin,  stiletto,  and  thimble ;  whilst,  upon  pressing  a  small  silver 
spring  at  the  top,  the  lid  flew  open,  and  discovered  a  hollow  spaoe, 
beautifully  lined  and  quilted,  which  was  evidently  intended  as  a 
secret  receptacle  for  treasures.  Upon  the  outside  of  the  shell,  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  naturally-designed  squares,  Sophy's  initials 
had  been  inlaid  most  artistically,  the  two  S's  twisting  and  twirling 
themselves  together  in  silvery  wedlock,  like  two  amorous  serpents, 
until  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  tell  them  apart.  Upon  the  edge 
of  the  mounting  was  engraved  a  short  obituary  notice  :  '  Alexander^ 
died  Oct.  20,  1838,  aged  23  years.'  *Eaten  by  rats,'  had  been 
added,  in  pencil,  upon  a  small  scrap  of  paper  attached  to  the  rim, 
subject  to  Sophy's  approbation.  Tom  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
she  would  desire  that  this  should  be  permanently  engraved.  Alto- 
gether, Alexander  had  never  looked  half  so  handsome  during  the 
period  of  his  incarnation ;  and  any  one,  excepting  an  extravagant 
fandeT  of  '  Testudinata,'  must  have  considered  him  a  more  desirable 
possession  in  his  present  phase. 

Sophy  was  very  much  gratified  with  this  offering,  although  she 
immediately  returned  the  penknife,  scissors,  and  stiletto,  '  because,' 
as  she  explained,  *  all  sharp-pointed  presents  are  supposed  to  cut 
love.* 

About  the  bodkin  she  was  a  little  undecided  at  first,  but  she 
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ended  by  retaining  it,  after  she  had  felt  that  its  point  was  qaite 
blunt  and  harmless. 

*  You'll  think  me  very  silly,  I've  no  doubt,'  she  said ;  *  but 
though  I  am  not  what  you  call  religious,  I  have  two  or  three  little 
fetishisms  of  my  own,  and  this  is  one  of  them.' 

Tom  felt  that  he  could  not  take  umbrage  at  any  superstition, 
however  foolish,  which  attested  a  desire  to  retain  his  a£fection.  He 
possessed  ^  fetishisms'  of  the  same  kind  himself,  and  he  therefore 
returned  the  little  instruments  to  his  pocket,  feeling  that  Sophy's 
speech  was  propitious.  Before  he  ventured  to  speak  of  his  hopes, 
however,  ho  had  to  listen  to  what  Sophy  had  to  say. 

Since  seeing  him  she  had  received  a  visitor.  Looking  up  one 
day — as  she  sat  in  solitude  in  the  window-seat — from  the  book  she 
was  trying  to  read,  she  was  aware  of  a  brisk  footstep  upon  the 
gravel-walk,  and  the  figure  of  a  little  old  woman,  dressed  in  gray, 
went  past  the  window  very  quickly  and  rang  at  the  bell.  Sophy 
heard  her  take  off  her  clogs  in  the  porch,  and  she  knew  also,  by  the 
sound,  that  she  had  leant  her  umbrella  up  against  the  wall,  with 
its  point  in  the  tray  of  the  scraper.  Then  the  gray  cloak  was 
evidently  taken  off  and  suspended  ;  and,  after  a  few  short  coughs, 
the  little  old  woman  was  ushered  into  the  sitting-room  by  Jane,  and 
announced  as  '  Miss  Hornblower,*  by  which  Sophy  knew  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  the  old  Bector  of  Dallingridge,  whom  she  had 
sometimes  seen,  in  past  days,  riding  in  the  direction  of  Poynings 
Abbey  towards  luncheon- time. 

The  animosity  Sophy  had  fostered  in  herself  towards  the  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church,  which  had  lately  become  intensified 
by  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  and  the  Dean,  caused  this  little 
fog-coloured  woman  to  produce  upon  her  no  very  pleasant  effect. 
She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  book  in  hand,  and  stood  confironting 
her  visitor  with  flashing  eyes  and  distended  nostrils. 

*  How  cold  your  hands  are  I'  Miss  Hornblower  exclaimed  by 
way  of  greeting,  possessing  herself  suddenly  of  one  of  her  hands 
before  she  had  time  to  resist.  '  A  good  pulse,  though,'  she  added, 
after  a  moment's  attention.  '  You  know,  my  dear,  that  I  am  half 
a  doctor.' 

Sophy  had  already  heard  this.  She  had  heard,  also,  that  most 
of  this  medical  knowledge  had  been  acquired  by  visiting  the  poor, 
and  by  ministering  to  their  necessities.  As  .she  remembered  this, 
and  looked  at  the  kindly  expression  which  beamed  from  the  keen 
gray  eyes  of  the  little  old  maid,  her  heart  warmed  unconsciously 
towards  her.     She  thawed  too,  somewhat,  in  her  manner. 

*  This  is  rather  a  cold  house  in  winter,'  she  said  gravely ;  '  and 
I've  been  sitting  for  some  time  near  the  window  .  .  .' 

*  Where,  I've  no  doubt,  there's  a  draught,'  interposed  Miss 
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Homblower  sharply.  'The  house,  too,  is  bnilt  in  a  hole,  and 
probably  upon  blue  clay.  I  can  see  that  the  walls  are  like  egg- 
shells ;  and  what  a  miserable  fire !' 

*  This  room  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  warm/  replied 
Sophy,  taking  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  her  home.  She  pro- 
tested rather  feebly,  however,  recognising  in  Mary  Anne  Homblower 
a  master-mind,  and  having  been  taken  when  completely  off  her 
guard.  '  There's  a  cellar  under  all  this  part  of  it,'  she  went  on, 
glancing  down  at  the  floor.  But  Miss  Homblower  did  not  appar- 
ently hear  her  remark.  She  had  taken  off  the  guard  and  was  poking 
violently  at  the  fire,  exclaiming,  as  she  did  so, 

*  Dear  me  !  Why,  this  wood  is  perfectly  green  1  It  goes  on 
singing  and  spluttering  and  giving  out  no  heat  whatsoever.  With 
green  wood  you  should  always  have  a  good  foundation  of  coal.' 

After  she  had  finished  with  the  fire,  Sophy's  eccentric  visitor 
prowled  round  the  room  in  search  of  a  comfortable  chair.  Having 
fonnd  one,  she  dragged  it  forward  to  the  fire  before  there  was  time 
to  assist  her. 

*  There,'  she  exclaimed,  as  she  pushed  Sophy  gently  towards  it, 
'  sit  down,  and  stick  your  feet  on  the  fender,  and,  when  I've  untied 
my  bonnet-strings,  we  can  have  a  little  conversation.  I  want  to  ask 
yon  a  few  questions.' 

*  Won't  you  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  fire  yourself?'  Sophy 
asked,  indicating  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearthrug. 

*  No,  no ;  never  mind  me,'  answered  her  guest  abruptly.  '  I'll 
find  myself  a  chair  all  in  good  time.  Now  then,  tell  me  what  have 
you  had  for  your  breakfast  ?' 

Sophy  felt  compelled  to  answer  in  spite  of  herself.  Generally 
she  disliked  replying  to  questions  which  were  put  by  persons  who 
had  no  right  to  ask  them. 

*  I  had  a  poached  egg,  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  some  watercresses.' 
'  Not  nearly  enough  for  a  healthy  young  woman ;  and  I  daresay 

yon  haven't  eaten  anything  since.  They  tell  me  your  poor  father 
nearly  starved  himself  to  death.' 

'  He  had  been  for  some  years  almost  entirely  a  vegetarian,'  said 
Sophy,  feeling  again  obliged  to  reply.  *  There  are  many  people  who 
believe  that  his  system  is  the  right  one.' 

'  There  are  plenty  of  bom  idiots,  in  the  world,'  answered  the 
little  old  maid  quietly.  *  And,  curiously  enough,  there  are  always 
some  clever  people  ready  to  follow  their  teachings.  Your  poor 
father  was  full  of  crazes.' 

'  He  was  very  different  from  other  people,'  said  Sophy  sadly ; 
*  but  he  was  neither  mad  nor  an  idiot.  No  one  who  knew  him 
could  say  that.' 

'  I  didn't  mean  that  he  was  an  idiot,  far  from  it.     I  said  that 
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idiots  made  absurd  laws  and  laid  down  theories  which  cleyer  people 
chose  to  follow;  and  as  to  madness,  why,  madness  is  surely  no 
reproach !  We're  all  of  us  a  little  mad  on  some  subjects.  I  haye 
been  called  mad  myself.' 

Sophy  felt  that  she  could  perfectly  believe  this,  and  her  visitor 
continued : 

'Very  great  eccentricity,  however,  prevents  positive  insanity. 
Your  father  and  myself  were  always  eccentric.  I  knew  him  well 
when  he  was  a  young  man — a  most  fascinating  person.  He  and  I 
were  about  the  same  age.' 

Sophy  looked  a  little  astonished.  Miss  Homblower,  with  her 
wrinkled  nutcracker  face  and  gray  curls,  seemed  to  her  to  be  at 
least  twenty  years  older  than  her  father. 

The  little  old  maid  guessed  her  thought. 

'You  fancy  that  I'm  old,'  she  said,  glancing  at  the  reflection  of 
herself  in  the  glass,  '  because  I'm  ugly ;  but  in  reality  I  am  much 
younger  than  I  look.  Your  father  and  I  were  young  people 
together.' 

'  And  yet  afterwards  you  always  avoided  him !'  exclaimed  Sophy, 
in  a  reproachful  tone. 

'  It  was  impossible,  on  account  of  the  views  he  openly  expressed, 
that  he  could  remain  upon  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  any 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  what  would  the 
neighbourhood  have  thought  of  me,  an  unmarried  woman  and  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  had  I  visited  at  a  house  in  which  my 
own  father  dared  not  set  his  foot  ?  The  house  of  a  widower,  too  I 
she  added,  bridling. 

Sophy  did  not  know  what  to  reply.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
little  old  maid,  with  her  energetic  flow  of  conversation,  had  talked 
her  into  a  submissive  silence. 

'  All  the  same,'  she  continued,  *  as  soon  as  one  heard  of  his 
sudden  death,  one's  feelings  underwent  a  change.  I  wished,  then, 
that  I  had  not  been  so  prudent,  and  I  am  quite  vexed  about  it  in  my 
conscience.  Had  his  illness  only  lasted  a  little  longer,  poor  fellow, 
I  should  certainly  have  taken  up  my  abode  here,  bag  and  baggage, 
and  helped  you  to  nurse  him  through  it ;  for  when  I  hear  that  a 
fellow-creature  is  sufiering,  I  don't  care  who  he  is,  nor  what  are  his 
opinions :  my  one  wish  is  to  do  all  I  can  for  him.' 

As  all  danger  of  this  invasion  was  now  over,  Sophy  felt  that  she 
could  afford  to  thank  her  for  her  benevolence. 

'  I'm  sure  it's  very  kind  of  you  to  have  thought  of  this,'  she 
said,  her  eyes  assuming  a  more  friendly  expression ;  '  but  it  was  all 
over  so  terribly  soon,'  and  she  looked  down  sadly,  and  began  playing 
with  the  little  silver  ring,  which  seemed  somehow  to  be  growing  a 
great  deal  too  big  for  her  finger. 
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*  Yon  see/  continned  Miss  Homblower,  '  I  am,  as  I  said  before, 
half  a  doctor,  and  not  all  the  affection  in  the  world  is  equal  to  a 
little  experience.  Now  if  I  had  had  the  management  of  your  poor 
father  in  his  last  illness,  do  yon  know  how  I  shonld  faaye  treated 
him?' 

'  I  think/  said  Sophy,  the  tears  gathering  in  her  dark  eyes, — '  I 
}iopCj  at  least,  that  I  did  eveijthing  I  could.' 

/ 1  daresay,  my  dear,'  replied  her  visitor,  '  you  had  the  very  best 
intentions ;  but  of  course  you  were  inexperienced.  You  should  haye 
giyen  him  a  good  jorum  of  brandy-and-water,  and  applied  a  strong 
galyanic  battery  to  the  top  of  the  spine,  after  you  bad  rubbed  him 
all  oyer  with  a  circulating  brush.' 

Poor  Sophy  could  not  restrain  a  sad  smile.  She  was  thinking 
that  her  father,  could  he  but  hear  this  conyersation,  would  smile 
too  at  the  notion  of  such  summary  treatment. 

'I  restored  animation  once  in  this  manner,'  continued  Miss 
Homblower,  who  had  now  recommenced  poking  the  fire,  '  to  two 
newly-born  male  infants,  twins,  who  were  suffering  from  collapse. 
In  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  one  of  the  twins  was 
bom  with  a  face  resembling  an  elephant.' 

'  I  should  haye  thought,'  returned  Sophy,  who  was  always 
interested,  in  spite  of  herself,  in  the  maryellous,  *  that  it  would  haye 
been  better  to  haye  allowed  it  to  die  quietly.  It  could  haye  had  no 
possible  pleasure  in  life.' 

'It  could  haye  learnt  tricks,  and  been  shown  in  a  carayan,' 
replied  Miss  Homblower,  in  a  tone  of  reproof,  '  for  nothing  is  created 
in  yain.  Or  it  might  haye  gone  out  somewhere  as  a  missionary ; 
but  it  only  surriyed  four-and- twenty  hours.  By  means  of  my  prompt 
treatment,  howeyer,  it  was  fortunately  enabled  to  be  baptised,  and 
named  after  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  other  one  is  still  diye  ; 
a  very  fine  young  man,  with  a  wife  and  family,  working  now  at 
hedging  and  ditching  oyer  at  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift's.' 

Sophy  remained  for  some  time  silent  and  absorbed.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  ill-starred  elephant-headed  infant,  and  wondering 
what  would  haye  been  its  career  if  it  had  been  spared.  By  and  by 
Miss  Homblower  continued : 

*  My  loye  for  infants,  young  people,  birds,  puppies,  calyes,  and 
all  helpless  and  inoffensiye  creatures  is  so  great,  that  I  always  fancy 
I  must  haye  been  intended  to  haye  been  a  mother,  Heayen, 
howeyer,  has  mercifully  denied  me  this  priyilege ;  but  I  do  assure 
you,  my  dear  child,  I  am  ready  to  behaye  as  a  mother  to  you.  My 
heart  bleeds  for  you  in  this  time  of  your  sorrow ;  and  I  haye  come 
here  to  know  what  I  can  do  for  you,  to  help  you  and  to  make  you 
happier.' 

As  she  uttered  these  words  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  before 
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Sophy  was  aware  of  her  intention  she  found  herself  suddenly  folded 
in  her  embrace. 

*  I  can't  help  it,  my  dear/  she  exclaimed,  with  an  hysterical 
soby  *  though  I  daresay  you  will  think  me  an  old  fool ;  but  the  sight 
of  you,  sitting  here  all  alone  in  your  black  dress,  has  quite  overcome 
me.  You  neyer  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  stay  here  by  yourself. 
Will  you  come  home  with  me,  or  shall  /  come  liere  and  stay  with 
you  V 

Though  totally  unprepared  for  this  friendly  demonstration,  Sophy 
could  not  help  being  profoundly  touched  by  it. 

'  You  are  very  kind,'  she  said,  in  a  faltering  voice,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  unsuspected  generosity  in  another  is  always  affecting ;  *  and 
I  like  you  very  much,  although  I  didn't  think  I  should.  But  I  feel 
I  must  stay  on  here;  and  I  don't  mind  being  alone.' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say,'  asked  Miss  Homblower,  '  that  your  aunt 
has  not  invited  you  to  Dallingridge  ?' 

'  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Dallingridge,  but  I'm  very  glad  of 
it.     I  have  no  wish  to  leave  this  place.' 

'  But  you  will  have  to  leave  it,  for  a  while,  at  any  rate  ;  it's 
quite  impossible  that  a  young  person  like  you  can  live  on  here 
alone.  I  met  your  aunt  the  other  day  by  accident ;  we  began  talking 
about  you  and  your  poor  father,  and  she  told  me  that  you  would 
be  probably  made  a  ward  in  Chancery,  and  that  she  should  certainly 
apply  for  the  charge  of  you,  as  your  nearest  relation,  during  your 
minority.  When  she  informed  me  of  this,  I  inquired  if  she  had 
been  to  see  you,  and  was  shocked  to  find  she  had  not.  It  then 
occurred  to  me  to  propose  that  you  should  come  to  me  whilst  all 
these  arrangements  were  pending,  or  else  that  I  should  come  and 
keep  you  company  hereJ* 

Sophy  looked  utterly  bewildered. 

*  I  don't  understand,'  she  faltered,  aghast  at  the  idea  of  leaving 
her  beloved  home.  '  I  had  fancied  my  father  left  everything  to  be 
settled  by  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift.' 

'  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  understand  it,  my  dear,' 
replied  Miss  Homblower  bluntly ;  *  but  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
your  country  that  minors  and  their  properties  should  be  protected 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  not  there  for 
ornament,  and  this  is  part  of  his  business.  Your  aunt  will  only 
have  to  do  with  your  education.  If  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  was 
left  in  any  responsible  position  by  your  father,  it  could  only  have 
been  with  the  idea  that  he  should  cast  a  friendly  eye  upon  the  pro- 
perty, and  act  for  you  as  a  kind  of  unpaid  land-steward  or  landscape- 
gardener,  marking  the  trees  and  settling  about  the  grazing ;  he  can 
act,  of  course,  as  your  trustee,  but  so  young  a  man  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  your  personal  training.     By  throwing  you  thus  together, 
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howeyer,  your  poor  father  may  have  thonght  it  would  end  in  a  mar- 
riagOy  which,  allow  me  to  say,  my  dear  (although  I  have  always 
maintained  that  there  are  other  spheres  of  usefulness  for  a  woman 
besides  matrimony),  would  be  (humanly  speaking)  much  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen.  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  is  a  thoroughly 
straightforward  honest  young  man,  with  more  brains  than  most 
people  give  him  credit  for.  He  is  a  very  good  man  of  business,  and 
I,  for  one,  consider  him  extremely  handsome ;  aboye  all,  I  feel  sure 
that  he  is  steady,  which  is  a  great  thing.  He  has  been  a  most  duti- 
ful son,  and  I  haye  no  doubt  but  that  he  will  make  you  an  excellent 
husband.' 

*  0,  it  can  neyer  be  !'  cried  Sophy  eagerly.  '  Isn't  it  possible 
for  one  to  haye  a  great  friend  without  people  saying  these  things?' 

'  It  is  not  possible  for  a  girl  of  your  inexperience  to  be  thrown 
much  with  a  rich  young  man  without  attracting  attention,'  answered 
Miss  Homblower,  in  a  decided  tone.  *  And,  indeed,  eyen  at  my 
age,  it  is  necessary  for  a  woman  to  exercise  extreme  caution  and 
circumspection,  for  we  are  surrounded  by  pitfalls.  I  am  thankful 
to  say,  howeyer,  that,  whateyer  my  enemies  may  say  against  me, 
behind  my  back,  I  haye  always  retained  my  good  name;  and 
although,  on  account  of  my  father's  adyanced  age,  I  haye  been  left, 
since  the  death  of  my  mother,  in  a  yery  unprotected  position,  nobody 
has  oyer  dared  to  insinuate  a  word  against  my  character.' 

As  she  said  these  words  she  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height ; 
and  although  she  did  not,  eyen  then,  attain  to  fiye  feet,  her  air  of 
conscious  yirtue  produced  a  decided  effect  upon  her  companion. 

'  I  wonder  whether  you  had  many  proposals  of  marriage  when 
you  were  young  ?'  Sophy  hazarded  at  last,  after  a  pause.  *  Of  course 
I  hayen't  any  right  to  ask ;  but  I  wonder,  with  such  a  kind  heart 
as  you  seem  to  haye,  that  you  didn't  &11  in  loye  with  somebody. 
Most  people  do.' 

'My  dear  child,'  returned  Miss  Homblower  decidedly,  'loye 
{with  me)  was  always  an  impossibility  where  I  could  not  feel  respect 
as  well ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  recognise  the  superiority  of 
another  person  before  I  could  bow  down  and  worship  them.  This 
is  the  history  of  my  remaining  single.' 

'  You  neyer  met  any  one  nice  enough  to  care  for  ?' 

*  Neyer,  my  dear  child  !  Men  are  nearly  always  intensely  self- 
ish ;  and  selfishness  is,  of  all  others,  the  fault  which  seems  to  me 
the  most  impossible  to  forgiye  or  excuse,  since  it  proceeds  neither 
from  an  error  of  judgment,  nor  from  the  exaggeration  of  a  generous 
motiye.  It  does  not  spring  either  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  and  deseryes  none  of  the  charity  which  should  be 
youchsafed  to  an  impulse.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cold-blooded,  self- 
concentrated  system  of  calculation,  which  narrows  the  sympathies 
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and  degenerates  the  mental  powers.  *'  When  I  meet  with  a 
thoroughly  nnselfish  man"  (I  used  to  say  in  the  days  of  my  youth), 
'*  I  will  marry  him  oflF-hand — there/**  But  I  never  met  one,  my 
dear ;  they  didn't  come  my  way ;  and  so  here  I  am,  an  old  maid, 
and  quite  contented  to  be  one,  I  do  assure  you !' 

'  I  hope  men  are  not  all  alike,'  said  Sophy,  smiling  faintly. 
*  My  father,  I  am  sure,  was  not  half  selfish  enough.  He  never 
thought  of  himself  at  all.' 

*  He  may  not  have  been  as  selfish  as  most  of  them.  Or,  if  he 
was,  your  affection  may  have  prevented  you  from  perceiving  it.  I 
have  heard,  too,  that  he  was  one  of  those  strange  people  who  posi- 
tively enjoy  being  uncomfortable.  I  have  noticed  this  in  other 
Englishmen  who  have  travelled,  and  it  is  a  form  of  selfishness  in 
itself,  though  an  unusual  one.  Perhaps,  however,  everything  has 
been  really  ordered  for  the  best;  and  that  the  selfishness  of  the  men 
is  intended  to  bring  out  the  devotion  of  the  women,  and,  above  all, 
to  show  to  what  an  extent  we  are  capable  of  enduring  and  suffering. 
It  has  been  the  same  all  over  the  world,  from  time  immemorial,  and 
we  are  constantly  reminded  of  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  particularly 
in  that  portion  which  relates  to  the  Fall.  What  did  the  poor  un- 
selfish woman  do  ?  As  soon  as  she  had  tasted  the  apple  she  handed 
it  over  at  once  to  her  husband — and  why  ?  Simply  because  it  was 
good,  and,  liking  the  taste  of  it,  she  couldn't  enjoy  it  alone.  This 
is  a  woman's  nature  all  over !  But  it  is  my  belief,  my  dear,  that  if 
the  man  had  only  tasted  it  first  (at  any  rate,  the  modem  man),  he 
would  have  said  nothing  about  it  whatever  to  his  poor  wife.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  he  would  never  have  offered  her  a  single 
bite  of  it ;  but  that  he  would  have  slipped  it  quietly  into  his  coat- 
pocket  and  sneaked  off,  and  eaten  it  up  in  secrecy  at  his  club.  In 
which  case,'  added  Miss  Homblower,  '  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
principal  curse  would  have  descended  upon  the  men,  instead  of  upon 
us  poor  women,  who  are  very  much  less  capable  of  enduring  it,  and 
who,  only  too  often,  have  to  bear  the  male  curse  into  the  bargain.' 

Sophy  had  sent  off  for  Sir  Thomas  as  soon  as  her  new  acquaint- 
ance had  departed,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  any  impending  change  ; 
but  she  did  not  repeat  to  him  Miss  Homblower's  flattering  remarks 
concerning  himself  individually,  nor  this  final  tirade  against  mankind 
in  the  abstract. 

*  And  in  the  end,'  Sophy  explained  to  her  faithful  friend,  *  I 
promised  that  I  would  think  over  about  going  to  stay  with  her  at 
the  Bectory.  She  seemed  so  kind  about  wishing  me  to  go,  and  she 
said  that  her  father  is  so  old  now,  and  so  silly,  that  he  won't  know 
in  the  least  who  I  am,  and  that,  if  he  did,  he  would  make  no  objection. 
She  says  he  knew  nothing  about  Mr.  Pettigrew's  refusal  to  bury 
my  father,  for  he  is  quite  in  his  second  childhood.     If  I  don't  go  to 
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heVf  she  wonld  like  to  come  and  stay  here  with  me  for  a  little  whfle ; 
but  this,  I  think,  would  put  her  ont,  thoagh  she  says  she  can  leaye 
her  father  with  an  old  woman  who  is  married  to  the  gardener,  and 
that  he  won't  find  out  the  difference.  I'm  to  haye  a  week  to  think 
it  over.     Which  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  ?' 

*  You  wouldn't  come  and  stay  at  the  Abbey,*  Tom  could  not 
help  observing,  in  a  reproachful  voice.  *  But  I'm  glad  that  you 
should  go  anywhere  for  a  change,  and  I  can  often  ride  over  and 
see  you.' 

'  What  is  this  about  my  being  a  ward  in  Chancery  ?'  Sophy 
asked.  'And  why  is  my  aunt,  who  knows  nothing  about  me,  to  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  me  now  ?' 

'  I  fancy,'  said  Tom,  *  that,  being  an  orphan,  and  under  age,  with 
a  good  fortune,  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  cast  an  eye  on  you,  and 
Mrs.  St.  Clair  will  probably  apply  to  him  to  look  after  you,  with  me, 
as  I'm  not  yet  very  old,  and  a  bachelor,  and  mayn't  be  supposed  to 
know  much  about  young  ladies.  I  know,  however,'  he  added  ner- 
vously— *  I  feel  sure,  indeed — that  your  poor  father  wished  me  Uy 
look  after  your  interests,  and  to  protect  you  in  every  way.  .  •  .  He 
meant  me  to  be  as  much  to  you  as  possible — as  much  as  you  would 
allow  me  to  be.  .  .  .' 

He  paused  abruptly,  overcome  by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings. 
Surely  the  moment  had  come  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
system!  .  .  . 

With  the  proverbial  perversity  of  her  sex,  however,  Sophy  con- 
trived at  once  to  change  the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

*  To  be  well  off,'  she  remarked  abstractedly — '  at  least,  to  be 
rich — isn't,  I'm  sure,  altogether  a  blessing.  The  little  money  I 
have  possessed  hitherto  has  certainly  always  been  useful  to  me  ;. 
still,  I  fancy  that  a  little  of  a  thing  often  makes  one  much  happier 
than  a  great  deal,  I  suppose,  if  one  had  everything  one  wished  for, 
and  nothing  to  long  for  whatever,  that  would  be  an  unhappiness  in 
itself?' 

*  I  don't  know,'  answered  Tom,  looking  down  at  her  with  tender 
eyes. 

'  Of  course,  I  never  have  had  a  very  great  deal  of  money  as  yet,' 
she  continued  humbly ;  '  so  I  can  only  judge  by  other  things — things 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  you'll  laugh  at.  I  remember,  once,  when 
I  was  a  very  little  girl,  I  picked  up  a  blue  jay's  feather  in  the  big  fir- 
wood.  It  was  in  the  autumn,  and  when  I  saw  it  lying  in  amongst 
the  brown  leaves,  I  nearly  went  mad  with  delight,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  like  the  most  precious  of  treasures.  I  used  to  keep  it  in  a  locked 
box,  and  in  the  summer  mornings,  when  I  awoke,  long  before  Janus 
came  to  call  me,  I  used  to  get  up  and  open  the  box  to  look  if  it  was 
all  safe ;  for  sometimes  I  dreamed  that  horrid  demons  came  with 
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great  armies  to  take  it  away.  It  seemed  qnite  like  a  friend.  I 
ended  by  fancying  that  it  was  almost  aliye ;  and  I  went  wandering 
abont  the  woods  all  day,  trying  to  find  it  a  companion  to  live  with 
it  in  the  locked  box.  When  I  heard  the  jays  fighting  and  screeching 
down  in  the  orchard,  I  used  to  run  out  breathlessly,  even  if  it  was 
raining ;  but  somehow  I  never  could  pick  np  another  one.  .  .  .' 

*  If  you'd  only  written  to  me,*  interrupted  Tom,  *  I  could  have 
shot  you  any  number  of  jays.' 

'  Ah,  that's  just  what  I  feared  you  would  say !'  she  exclaimed, 
looking  disappointed.  '  It  shows  me  you  don't  understand.  Nelus 
thought  like  you ;  and,  seeing  me  always  going  about  searching  and 
searching  for  these  feathers,  he  started  o£f  one  morning  with  his  old 
gun,  and  brought  back  three  poor  jays.  He  then  picked  out  all  the 
blue  feathers  from  their  six  wings,  and  brought  them  to  me  in 
triumph — such  a  lot  of  them ! — and  hung  up  their  bodies  as  scare- 
crows, near  the  morella  cherries,  to  frighten  away  their  comrades. 
But  for  these  last  feathers  I  didn't  care  in  the  least,  because  they  no 
longer  seemed  scarce  or  unusual ;  and  what  became  of  them  all  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know.  However,  I  have  still  got  the  first  one  I  found, 
and  it  somehow  seems  to  me  still  like  a  treasure ;  and  when  I  look 
at  it  I  am  reminded  often  thousand  things.  I  intend  to  keep  it  now 
in  the  top  part  of  my  beautiful  new  workbox,'  she  added,  looking  up 
gratefully  at  her  companion's  face. 

The  moment  had  now  arrived,  he  thought,  for  an  explanation.  It 
did  not  much  matter,  after  all,  how  he  began. 

*  The  other  day,'  he  said,  looking  down  at  her  very  gravely,  '  I 
remember  your  saying  something  about  Jirst  and  second  best.  I  don't 
fancy  that  you  thought  I  was  paying  much  attention.  Well,  when 
you  iaikei  o{]Mng  somebody  second-best ...  I  thought — I  daresay 
I  was  wrong — but  I  couldn't  help  thinking  you  meant  me.  Tell  me 
honestly,  who  is  the  first  f* 

* ''  The  first  shall  be  last," '  answered  Sophy,  with  assumed  fiip- 
pancy,  thinking  to  put  him  o£f  with  a  quotation,  particularly  when  it 
came  from  the  Bible. 

'  No,  no !'  returned  he  sadly,  but  with  more  than  usual  firmness. 
*  Tell  me  the  truth,  dear  Sophy,  once  for  all/* 

*  Well,  then,  you  are  the  second-best,*  she  answered  candidly, 
feeling  rather  frightened.  '  But  the  nicest  and  kindest  second-best 
in  the  whole  world,  better  liked  than  most  people's  first.' 

'  Yes,  I  daresay,'  said  the  young  man,  in  what  seemed  to  her  a 
somewhat  harsh  tone ;  '  I  daresay  I  may  be  a  very  good  second. 
But  this  kind  of  thing  has  gone  on  long  enough.  I've  tried  to  bear 
it  for  your  sake ;  but  I  can  stand  it  no  longer.  Everything  or  nothing. 
/  want  to  be  Jirst/* 

Tom  Hickathrift  had  begun  to  speak  with  his  mind  full  of  his 
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mother's  comiBeLs,  almost  connting  his  words,  and  weighing  well  the 
meaning  of  each  of  them  before  utterance.  Bat  as  he  proceeded  he 
totally  forgot  his  lesson ;  words  and  ideas  came  to  him  natnrallyi 
without  the  seeking,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  pouring  forth  all  that 
had  been  lying  deep  down  in  his  heart  for  a  long  time.  Sophy  had 
neyer  heard  him  speak  so  firmly,  and,  as  she  thought,  so  sternly, 
before ;  and  she  was  quite  taken  aback. 

'  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?'  she  asked,  in  a  faltering  yoice, 
as  she  looked  up  at  his  altered  face  in  amazement. 

'  /  am  going  away,*  he  answered  determinedly.  '  I  am  going, 
perhaps,  to  India ;  at  any  rate,  I  shall  leave  this  place  as  soon 
as  your  fS&ther's  affairs  are  settled.  What  is  there  to  keep  me  here  ?' 

*  Going  away/'  exclaimed  poor  Sophy,  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
desolation.  *  What !  are  you  going  to  leave  me,  too  ?  What  shall 
I  do  without  you  ?' 

And,  with  no  desire  to  excite  sympathy,  the  tears  rushed  unex- 
pectedly into  her  eyes,  from  positive  self-pity.  This  was  too  much 
for  Tom ;  he  felt  totally  unequal  to  continuing  the  new  system. 

*  You  will  not  have  to  do  without  me,  my  darling !'  he  exclaimed, 
misinterpreting  the  reason  of  her  tears,  and  folding  her  in  his  arms 
before  she  had  time  to  resist.  'I  will  stay  with  you  always, 
always.     We'll  be  married  and  live  together  at  the  Abbey !' 

And,  here,  bat  for  the  fact  that  the  great  Hickathrifb  ring  of 
betrothal  was,  apparently,  irretrievably  lost,  it  would  no  doubt  have 
found  its  way,  for  the  second  time,  to  Sophy's  finger. 


Chaptsb  X. 

Sophy  had  been  so  totally  unprepared  for  this  sudden  move  on 
her  companion's  part,  that,  for  a  few  seconds,  she  could  not  find 
breath  to  remonstrate. 

'  Please  don't,'  she  said,  as  she  disengaged  herself  gently. 
*  Remember  that  we're  no  longer  children,  and  this  is  foolish.' 

As  she  spoke,  the  sound  of  a  slight  cough  made  her  turn  sud- 
denly. Tom  also  looked  up  with  a  quick  movement.  Mr.  Pettigrew 
was  standing  in  the  embrasure  of  the  doorway,  gazing  at  them  with 
his  faded  eyes.  Apparently,  Jane  had  ushered  him  in  whilst  Sir 
Thomas  was  speaking,  and  his  earnest  base  tones  must  have  drowned 
the  sound  of  the  curate's  feline  tread.  At  any  rate,  there  he  stood 
now,  confronting  them.  Both  the  young  people  were  greatly  dis- 
comfited. Sophy,  notwithstanding  her  pure  conscience,  felt  that 
she  looked  guilty  and  confdsed;  a  provoking  combination  which 
always  made  her  angry.  Sir  Thomas,  too,  was  blushing  like  a 
maiden. 

*  I  hope  I  am  not  intruding  upon  Miss  St.  Clair,'  said  Mr. 
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Pettigrew  at  h»i,  braakmg  this  awkward  silence*  'Perhaps  you 
are  engaged  with  a  visitor.  ...  0  my  dear  Sir  Thomas !'  he  added 
suddenly ;  *  £6rgiY6  me  if  I  did  not  recognise  you  at  once  !  I  am, 
as  you  know,  exceedingly  near-sighted,  and  you  were  standing  with 
your  back  to  the  light.' 

He  was  near-sighted !  of  course !  and  he  generally  wore  glasses ! 
Happy  thought!  Perhaps  he  had  observed  nothing,  after  all! 
Here  was,  at  any  rate,  a  straw  to  cling  to,  and  Sophy  felt  imme- 
diately relieved. 

'  Pray  take  a  chair,'  she  said,  with  more  cordiality  than  she 
would  probably  have  shown  but  for  her  previous  confusion.  '  You 
have,  perhaps,  some  message  for  me  from  Miss  Homblower  ?' 

For  it  was  only  in  this  manner  that  she  was  able  to  account  for 
the  curate's  visit. 

*  My  dear  young  lady,'  replied  Mr.  Pettigrew,  blinking  painfully 
as  he  encountered  the  light,  '  Miss  Hornblower  is  so  energetic  that 
she  is  quite  competent  to  carry  her  messages  herself;  and  when  she 
is  indisposed,  which  seldom  happens,  there  are  always  village  youths 
within  call  who  are  dehghted  to  run  her  errands.  At  any  rate,  I 
am  not  here  to-day  at  her  request ;  .  .  •  I  simply  come  in  obedience 
to  a  call,  to  which,  I  trust,  I  have  ever  been  ready  to  respond  .  .  . 
to  which,  indeed,  all  right-minded  persons  do  respond.  ...  I  am 
alluding  to  the  call  of  Duty.  It  is  the  voice  of  Duty  which  sum- 
mons me  to  your  side.  ...  In  a  word,  I  am  anxious  to  be  helpful 
to  you  at  this  moment  of  your  trial.  You  have  been  tried  heavily, 
my  dear  young  lady,  but  strength  will,  I  trust,  be  vouchsafed  to 
you  from  on  High  to  bear  your  cross.' 

Tom  Hickathrift  had  never  felt  much  sympathy  for  Mr.  Petti- 
grew, but  he  had  not  sought  otit  a  reason  for  this,  until  the  curate 
had  refused  to  read  the  Burial  Service  over  what  remained  of  Francis 
St.  Clair.  He  had  then  openly  avowed  his  dislike  to  him,  setting 
this  down  as  the  cause,  and  ignoring  that  an  honest  nature  shrinks 
instinctively  from  one  that  is  covert  and  disingenuous,  even  when 
there  is  no  visible  bone  of  contention.  Still,  his  education  had  taught 
him  to  endeavour,  at  least,  to  respect  all  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished religion  of  his  country,  and  it  seemed  therefore  to  be  his 
duty  to  try  and  combat  his  growing  animosity  towards  this  one. 
Mr.  Pettigrew's  motive  in  seeking  out  Sophy  now,  must  be  (he 
thought)  good.  He  had  walked  several  miles  in  a  November 
fog  to  offer  her  spiritual  consolation,  and  the  young  man's  heart 
warmed  towards  him  at  this  thought.  He  hoped  he  had  not  observed 
anything  as  he  came  into  the  room.  His  eyes  did,  certainly,  look 
almost  too  poor  and  insignificant  to  be  of  much  service  to  him.  If 
he  had  seen  Tom  kissing  Sophy,  it  must  inevitably  have  created 
an  impression  against  her  in  his  mind|  whereas  (as  Tom  knew  too 
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well)  Bhe  bad  been  no  party  to  tbe  act.  Perhaps  be  migbt  even 
bave  seen  into  tbe  room  from  outside,  as  be  was  passing  tbe  window. 
Tom  would  try  bimself,  as  be  went  out ;  for,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
better  for  bim  to  go  now,  and  leave  Sopby  witb  the  curate.  As 
this  passed  through  bis  mind,  be  took  up  bis  wideawake,  and  tbe 
stout  thistle-spud  which  be  generally  carried  in  lieu  of  a  walking- 
stick. 

'  Good-bye,'  be  said,  as  he  grasped  Sophy's  hand  with  so  much 
warmth  that  she  winced  perceptibly.  *  Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Petti- 
grew  ;  I  daresay  I  shall  be  this  way  again  in  a  few  days,'  he  added, 
as  be  closed  tbe  sitting-room  door. 

When  he  got  outside,  he  made  a  point  of  looking  in  at  tbe  bow- 
window,  to  ascertain  bow  much  could  be  seen.  Sophy  and  Mr. 
Pettigrew  were  seated  at  tbe  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  There 
was  a  looking-glass  over  the  chimneypiece,  and,  against  this,  their 
two  figures  were  clearly  defined.  He  could  even  bave  counted 
the  bright  stripes  upon  the  tablecloth. 

*  I'm  afraid  be  must  have  seen  in,'  thought  the  young  man. 
'  However,  he  won't  be  so  shocked  when  he  hears  we're  going  to 
be  married ;'  and  be  took  bis  way  hopefully  across  tbe  great  turnip- 
field. 

When  Sophy  found  herself  alone  with  Mr.  Pettigrew,  she  felt, 
for  the  first  few  moments,  exceedingly  nervous.  Nervousness,  how- 
ever, of  any  kind,  generally  rendered  her  talkative ;  so  much  so,  that 
ignorant  people  could  never  imagine  why  she  should  consider  herself 
shy.  She  was  annoyed  at  Mr.  Pettigrew's  visit,  and  she  wished 
to  tell  bim  this,  if  possible,  without  appearing  to  be  rude. 

'  If  I  seemed  a  litUe  astonished,'  she  said,  *  when  you  first 
came  into  the  room,  it  was  because  I  didn't  expect  you.  You've 
lived  near  us  for  a  long  time,  and  yet  you  have  never  been  here 
before.     I  bad  no  idea  you  cared  to  know  me.' 

She  drummed  somewhat  imperiously  on  the  striped  tablecloth 
as  she  said  these  words,  and  Pettigrew  was  not  a  little  taken 
aback  at  what  he  considered  her  boldness. 

'  My  dear  young  lady,'  be  replied,  after  a  pause,  *  it  is  always 
best  to  be  honest.  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  you  know; 
you  may  very  likely  have  beard  this  axiom  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  bave  heard  that  before/  she  answered,  with  dignity. 

'Well,  then,'  continued  the  curate,  turning  aside  bis  faded 
glance  and  fixing  it  upon  tbe  carpet,  '  to  be  honest  and  frank  with 
you  will  be  best.  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  visit  here  in  the 
lifetime  of  your  unfortunate  father.  .  .  .  Wretched  man!  he  has  now 
gone  to  his  account  !* 

*I  don't  know,'  Sophy  said,  colouring,  'why  you  should  call 
my  lather  either  "unfortunate"  or  "wretched."    "Live  and  let 
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liTe*'  Wfts  his  motto.  He  was  an  Agnostic-^l^hich  is  really  not  at  all 
an  aggressive  thing.  He  merely  followed  oat  his  own  notions,  just 
as  yoQ  are  following  oat  yoors ;  bat  he  woold  never  have  said  of  the 
believer  in  any  other  religion  what  you  have  jast  said  of  him.  He 
went  by  his  conscience,  and  led  a  much  better  life  than  most  people.' 
She  was  speaking  in  the  abstract,  bat  she  noticed  that  her  com- 
panion seemed  to  wince  at  her  last  words;  and  she  saw  in  his  eye, 
as  it  met  hers  for  a  moment,  an  expression  which  she  remembered 
to  have  observed  once  in  the  eyes  of  a  snake. 

*  0,  I  wasn't  allading  to  your  life  !'  she  said  hastily.  '  I  know 
nothing  aboat  the  way  in  which  yoa  live.  ...  I  was  thinking  more 
of  the  lives  of  the  people  one  reads  aboat  in  books.' 

Mr.  Pettigrew  bowed  slightly,  as  thoagh  in  acknowledgment  of 
her  polite  intention,  and  then  added, 

'  Notwithstanding  year  father's  apparently  harmless  life,  I  grieve 
to  say  that  he  committed  the  only  sin  which  is  spoken  of  in  Holy 
Scriptare  as  being  altogether  anpardonable  !' 

*  I  do  not  know  what  sin  that  may  be,'  answered  Sophy,  looking 
pazzled.  *  Bat  I  am  not  anxioas  aboat  my  dear  father.  If  there 
is  a  good  and  mercifal  God,  He  will  consider  his  qaiet  innocent  life, 
and  let  him  live  again  somewhere  pleasantly.  If  there  is  no  here- 
after, then  he  is  merely  asleep ;  and  I  am  glad  that  he  shoald  rest, 
for  he  seemed  very  tired.  It  is  for  myself  I  am  sorry;  left,  as  I  am, 
withoat  him,  and  missing  him  all  day.' 

For  a  few  moments  she  was  too  overcome  by  emotion  to  continae. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  was  silent  also.     By  and  by  he  said, 

'  Holding,  as  he  did,  these  terribly  infidel  opinions  daring  his 
life,  year  father  coald  hardly  have  sapposed  that,  after  his  death, 
the  Gharch  woald  receive  him,  and  sanction  the  interment  of  his 
remains  amongst  Ghristian  people.  His  condact  had  left  me  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  I  hope  yoa  see  that,  in  the  conclasion  I  was 
forced  to  adopt,  I  was  gaided  entirely  by  my  own  conscience  and  by  a 
sense  of  duty.* 

'  0,  that  was  of  no  importance,'  replied  Sophy  absently,  as  she 
gazed  oat  in  the  direction  of  the  dripping  laarastinas  bashes ;  '  I  bear 
nobody  any  malice  for  that.  It  all  ended  exactly  as  I  had  hoped. 
He  wished  to  be  baried  there ;'  and  she  pointed  to  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  window. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  rose  and  advanced  towards  it,  taking  off  his  glasses, 
throagh  wluch  he  was  anable  to  see  distant  objects. 

<  So  he  is  baried  there,  is  he  ?'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  spiritual 
angaish.  *  Dear,  dear,  how  very  sad,  how  extremely  distressing  I 
I  shoald  think,  too,  that  it  woald  serioasly  interfere  with  the  letting 
of  this  place  in  the  fatare.' 

*  I  don't  know  why  yoa  shoald  sappose  that  I  shoald  ever  let  it,' 
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said  Sophy,  taming  upon  her  companion  abnost  fiercely.  *  It's  the 
very  last  thing  I  should  eyer  dream  of!' 

'  I  shonld  think  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do/  said  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  '  under  Providence.  I  feuicy  your  guardians  and  trustees 
will  probably  suggest  this  measure.  Very  great  changes  are  pro- 
bably in  store  for  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  which  I  earnestly  pray 
may  be  beneficial  to  you — spirittuilly  beneficial,  I  should  say ;  for 
the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,  and  mere  social  advantages 
are  of  very  little  importance.  My  prayerful  hope  is  that  you  may 
be  drawn  eventually  to  the  saving  fold,  plucked,  like  a  brand,  from 
the  burning.  It  is  to  speak  to  you  upon  this  subject — all-important 
as  it  is — that  I  am  here  to-day.' 

He  paused,  adjusted  his  glasses,  and  re-seated  himself  at  the 
table,  after  giving  a  little  preliminary  cough.  Sophy  followed  his 
example  mechanically,  and  sat  down  too,  slightly  pursing  up  her 
lips,  in  token  of  defiance.  She  was  preparing  herself  for  the  ser- 
mon she  thought  it  perfectly  natural  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  should 
wish  to  preach  to  her,  under  the  circumstances,  and  to  which,  with 
the  tolerance  she  prided  herself  upon,  she  was  resolved  to  listen 
with  polite  attention. 

But  she  was  determined  after  it  was  over  to  place  some  of  her 
own  opinions.  This  would  be  only  fair ;  and  her  position,  as  a 
non-assertor,  seemed  to  her  to  be  too  strong  to  be  assailed  by  any 
of  the  platitudes  which  the  curate  might  think  it  necessary  to  put 
forward.  Mr.  Pettigrew's  speech,  however  well-intentioned,  had 
not  the  merit  of  originality.  It  resembled  most  other  discourses, 
when  the  discourser  chooses  his  own  starting-point,  and  closes  his 
ears  to  all  arguments  pointing  to  a  solution  other  than  that  at  which 
he  professes  to  have  arrived  himself.  Sophy,  whose  mind  was  par- 
ticularly just,  considering  her  sex,  was  especially  annoyed  at  the 
persistont  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pettigrew,  whilst  knowing  and 
deploring  her  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  insisted, 
nevertheless,  upon  quoting  them  continually  in  support  of  his 
statements. 

'  You  are  really  not  arguing  fairly,'  she  said,  at  length,  almost 
in  a  tone  of  exasperation.  *  You  can  surely  quote  other  things 
besides  texts  in  proof  of  what  you  assert  ?  You  must  remember 
that  I  have  been  brought  up  to  look  upon  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
as  merely  a  fine  old  Jewish  record.  This  is  the  light  in  which  my 
father  regarded  them,  and  there  were  portions  of  them  which  he 
greatly  admired.  There  were  other  religious  writings,  however, 
which  he  preferred,  as  being  more  ancient — the  Avesta  and  the 
Zendavesta,  for  instance.  .  .  .' 

*  Once  for  all,'  interposed  Pettigrew,  holding  up  his  two  hands, 
as  though  to  ward  off  an  imaginary  danger, '  let  me  implore  of  you 
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not  to  alltide  to  the  impioas  ravings  of  that  miserable  man,  for  I 
ntterlj  abhor  his  sophistries.' 

'  Prove  to  me  that  yowr  religion  is  nobler  and  better  than  his 
was,  and  I  will  believe  in  it,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so !'  said  Sophy, 
quivering  with  excitement.  '  0,  where — whbrb  shall  we  find  Truth 
and  Justice,  and  real  Christianity?'  she  went  on,  clasping  her 
hands  appealingly.  '  Surely,  surely,  with  the  profession  of  Christian 
faith  there  should  be  the  practice  of  Christian  morality  I  Ought 
we  not  to  be  just,  charitable,  humane — loving  God  and  our  neigh*  • 
hours,  condemning  no  man  ?  Why  is  it  that  you  Christians  are 
all  so  hard  and  unforgiving,  so  that  /,  a  heathen — a  girl  brought  up 
in  no  fixed  faith,  looking  on  from  the  outside,  as  it  were — am  able 
to  see  Christianity  as  it  really  was,  and  Christ  as  He  really  was ; 
whilst  you  seem  to  me  to  be  blind  and  mistaken  ?  What  is  the  use 
of  all  your  gods,  your  saints,  ycAir  idols,  if  you  are  so  stem  and  em- 
bittered, and  so  opposed  to  the  true  teaching  of  your  Master  V 

She  paused  for  a  reply,  but  Pettigrew  made  no  answer.  He 
was  blinking  painfuUy  through  his  glasses,  as  though  in  the  act  of 
formulating  some  more  elaborate  refutation  than  be  had  hitherto 
employed. 

'  Surely,'  she  went  on,  with  the  manner,  as  one  might  imagine, 
of  some  sort  of  heterodox  and  petticoated  St.  Qeorge,  in  the  act  of 
crushing  a  conforming  dragon,  '  whether  as  God  or  as  man,  your 
Master  preached  to  you  charity,  brotherhood,  toleration  ?  How, 
otherwise,  do  you  understand  His  meaning  in  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  ?  Does  He  not  rebuke  the  sham  religion  of  the 
time,  in  the  persons  of  the  Priest  and  the  Levite,  and  show  that  the 
despised  Samaritan  was  really  more  religious  than  either  of  them  ? 
Was  He  not  the  avowed,  enemy  of  cant  and  hypocrisy — doing  battle, 
single-handed,  against  all  the  power  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  backed 
by  the  Romans ;  and  was  He  not  hunted  down  at  last  by  a  con- 
spiracy between  the  State  and  the  synagogue,  and  made  to  die  a 
martyr's  death  for  His  faith  and  His  fidelity  ?  .  .  .  But  I  am  for- 
getting,' she  said  suddenly,  resuming  a  calmer  demeanour;  'it  is 
you  that  are  Christian,  and  you  should  tell  77i«  of  all  this !  I,  a 
heathen,  have  no  right  to  preach  to  you  upon  your  own  religion  1' 

'  You  must  pardon  me,  my  dear  Miss  St.  Clair,'  returned  Petti- 
grew, in  his  coldest  and  most  grating  tones,  '  if  I  venture  to  remind 
you  that  loss  of  self-possession,  accompanied  by  violent  gesticula- 
tion, does  not  constitute  sound  argument.  Wcy  however,  are 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  meet  with  this  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  sceptic.  When  false  arguments  are  refuted  by  the  blessed 
light  of  Truth,  the  sceptic  almost  invariably  takes  refuge  in  dra- 
matic gesture  and  excited  language.' 

To  Pettigrew,  who  had  identified  himself  with  the  very  kind  of 
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cgnseryative  and  traditioDal  piety  against  which  his  so-called  Master 
had  been  a  living  protest^  'early  Christianity'  seemed  a  most  detest- 
able heresy. 

'  Christ  as  He  really  was' — the  Reformer,  the  Innoyator — the 
champion  of  Humanity  against  the  tyranny  of  institutions — would 
haye  come  to  him  as  a  far  more  formidable  adversary  than  all  the 
Powers  of  Darkness  in  combination. 

'But  I  am  not  refuted!'  Sophy  was  protesting  eagerly.  'I 
want  you  to  refute  me,  and  you  can't !  Here  am  I,  open  to  con- 
viction upon  all  points,  and  ready  to  be  converted ;  but  your  reason- 
ing makes  me  only  the  more  determined  in  my  own  opinions  !' 

'  I  am  but  too  familiar/  replied  Pettigrew,  sighing,  '  with  the 
specious  reasoning  of  the  ungodly ;  but  their  weapons  are  not  our 
weapons.  In  one  so  young  as  yourself,  this  persistency  in  the 
wrong  path  is  distressing  in  the  extreme.' 

'  Ah,  I  see  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  argue  with  you,'  she 
cried  sadly,  '  although  I  have  every  wish  to  talk  with  you  fairly 
and  dispassionately ;  and  this  is  not  only  because  you  are  speaking 
upon  a  subject  which  you  have  thoroughly  studied,  and  which  I 
know  yery  little  about,  but  because  you  will  not  talk  justly.  Don't 
let  us  go  on  with  our  discussion ;  there  are  plenty  of  other  sub- 
jects upon  which,  perhaps,  we  should  agree ;  but  I  will  say  this, 
before  we  conclude — you  are  wrong  to  speak  as  though  you.  were 
the  Christian  and  I  the  heathen ;  and  if  you  look  in  the  Bible  you 
will  find  that  there  is  hardly  anything  about  most  of  the  modem 
religious  people  which  resembles  the  real  Christians  of  the  olden 
time;  though  one  sees,  every  day,  likenesses  to  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees :  I  quite  wonder  why  they  have  not  died  out  in  all  these 
years.' 

'A  message  came  to  them  which  they  rejected,'  said  Petti- 
grew.     '  Pray  eamestiy  that  with  you  it  may  not  be  the  same.' 

*  But  if  the  message  had  never  come  yet,  and  was  to  come  now  V 
retorted  Sophy  eamestiy.  '  Supposing,  in  the  next  village,  this 
wonderful  thing  were  to  happen,  who  would  be  the  first  people  to 
belieye  in  it  ?  to  listen  to  it,  at  any  rate  ?  Some  few  tolerant  and 
eccentric  and  unorthodox  people  like  my  poor  father,  who  would 
interest  themselves  in  anything  that  was  out  of  the  common. 
People  who  were  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  were,  and  who  were 
waiting  and  hoping  for  the  coming  of  something  better  and  greater ; 
and  eagerly  investigating  all  new  theories,  in  case  they  might  turn  out 
to  be  troths.  These  people  would,  perhaps,  have  believed  the  mes- 
sage, as  you  call  it,  but  certainly  not^ou,  nor  Mr.  Homblower,  nor  the 
Dean.  You  would  all  have  been  highly  indignant ;  and  I  feel  sure 
that  if  it  had  been  the  fashion  to  persecute,  you  would  have  wished 
to  stone  or  crodfy  the  bringers  of  the  message.     I  am  so  certain 
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of  thisi  that  I  can't  help  saying  it ;  bat  I  haye  no  wish  to  he  irreyerent. 
And  this  is  why  I  helieye  that  I  am  much  more  like  the  Early 
Christians  than  yon  are  :  my  father  used  always  to  say  that  we  had 
a  good  deal  of  the  Early  Christian  abont  as,  thongh  we  professed 
to  know  nothing  for  certain.* 

'I  am  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the  evil  and  perverse  spirit 
which  has  taken  root  in  yonr  heart/  said  Pettigrew^  in  a  tone  of 
real  sadness.  '  Bnt  I  will  pray  that  yon  may  have  the  grace  to 
OYercome  it.  How  can  this  be,  howeTer,  when  yon  obstinately 
determine  to  stand  alone,  instead  of  listening  to  the  joyful  tid- 
ings?' 

With  the  true  spirit  of  the  grand  '  surviving  creeds' — cradled 
and  nurtured  in  the  East,  the  home  of  poetry,  of  mysticism,  of 
visionary  beliefs — Felix  Pettigrew  possessed  no  sympathy  whatever. 
He  represented,  in  a  supreme  degree,  what  Godfrey  had  once  desig- 
nated the  '  European  element,'  and  was  incapable,  in  reality,  of 
spiritually  conceiving  or  imagining  anything  beyond  the  range  of  his 
gold-rimmed  spectacles.  Sop^,  in  fact,  for  all  her  heterodoxy,  was 
endowed  with  a  mind  far  better  constituted  for  the  cherishing  of  an 
ideal,  and  she  could  perceive  in  many  of  the  tenets  of  the  *  English 
Religion'  a  beauty  and  a  poetry  of  which  Pettigrew  was  utterly 
unconscious. 

*  I  have  told  you  what  my  religion  is,'  she  said,  as,  exasperated 
at  her  perversity,  Mr.  Pettigrew  began  preparing  to  depart.  *  You 
said  that  honesty  was  the  best  policy,  and  I  have  been  honest  at  any 
rate.  I  daresay  I  may  not  have  got  it  quite  right  yet ;  but  I  shall 
try  and  make  it  perfect  by  the  time  I  see  you  again.  It  shall  be 
a  really  Christian  Religion — much  more  Christian  than  yours  is ; 
but  I  shall  also  take  texts,  and  prayers,  and  great  and  wise  sayings, 
out  of  other  religions  as  well.  Still  I  mean  to  call  myself  an  '*  Early 
Christian,"  and  I  shall  allow  no  one  to  join  it  who  does  not  think  as 
I  do.' 

She  walked  out  into  the  garden  with  her  visitor,  and  stood 
looking  after  him  with  the  benevolent  expression  of  a  generous  victor, 
as  he  wended  his  way  between  the  avenue  of  young  trees  protected 
by  their  cradles.  When  about  halfway  towards  the  Poynings  high- 
road, she  perceived  that  he  encountered  a  horseman,  and  remained 
in  conversation  with  him  for  some  minutes.  She  at  once  recognised 
Dr.  Dyer,  by  his  rough-looking,  strawberry  roan.  He  was  evidently 
on  his  way  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  she  remained  awaiting  his  coming 
in  the  garden. 

*  The  girl  is  a  pretty  girl,'  Mr.  Pettigrew  remarked  to  Mrs.  St. 
Clair,  when  he  called  upon  her  that  very  afternoon  to  make  his 
report;  '  a  beautiful  girl,  I  should  say,  but  a  regular  young  pig  for 
obstinacy.     She  is  clever  too,  I  fancy,  with  that  sort  of  sophistical 
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cleyeiness  which  comes  from  the  devil.  There's  no  convincing  her 
by  any  amount  of  reasoning  that  she's  in  the  wrong.' 

'  There  she  is  only  a  woman !'  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  rejoined^  with 
an  arch  smile.  *  I  am  determined^  however^  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  to  obtain  permission  to  educate  her  and  tone  her  down.  A 
good  increase  of  income,  I  fancy,  will  go  to  the  person  who  has 
charge  of  her,  particularly  if  one  represents  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
how  she  has  been  neglected  hitherto.  The  cheapest  way  would  be, 
then,  for  me  to  send  her  to  school ;  to  have  masters  at  home  would, 
of  course,  come  much  more  expensive,  besides  which  I  have  no  wish 
to  be  hampered  with  her  yet.  The  increase  of  income,  however, 
would  certainly  be  an  advantage  just  now.  When  one  has  had  the 
spending  of  30,0002.  a  year,  one  feels  the  '*  come  down"  of  a  jointure. 
Still,  as  she  must  be  at  least  seventeen  or  eighteen,  one  will  have  to 
make  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines.' 

'And  what  are  your  plans  afterwards?'  Mr.  Pettigrew  had 
demanded. 

'  Upon  that  subject,'  answered  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  '  I  shall  have  to 
take  counsel.  Perhaps  with  this  eftra  windfall  I  could  manage  a 
house  in  town,  upon  the  plea  of  taking  this  young  savage  into  society ; 
and  I  suppose  if  I  hear  nothing  of  Godfrey  I  have  power  to  let  this 
house  for  a  couple  of  years,  which  would  all  be  to  the  good  in  the 
future.  A  couple  of  seasons  in  London  would  be  an  agreeable 
change  after  my  buried  life  for  all  these  years  with  that  old  man. 
The  first  thing,  however,  will  be  to  see  the  creature,  and  then  to 
look  out  for  a  school.  I  think  I  have  one  in  my  eye.  You 
remember  Miss  Thornton,  with  whom  I  was  at  school  at  Bath  ?' 

*  Is  it  likely,  Eliza,'  said  Pettigrew,  '  that  I  should  ever  forget 
that  time  ?' 

'It  is  impossible  to  know,'  replied  'Eliza,'  *  what  men  may  choose 
to  remember,  or  what  they  may  make  up  their  minds  to  forget.  1 
remember  it  all  well  enough,  and  how  the  breaking-up  party  was  in 
the  garden,  because  of  the  heat,  and  I  wore  a  gray  mousseUne-de- 
laine  with  red  spots  ;  and  we  sang  hymns,  and  you  held  the  other 
side  of  the  hymn-book.  .  .  .  However,  let  bygones  be  bygones.  .  .  . 
Only  two  months  after  that  day  Mr.  St.  Clair  came  to  my  stall  at 
the  charity-bazaar,  and  bought  three  pairs  of  knitted  mufifetees  and  a 
comforter,  and  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.' 

'  Is  it  your  intention,  then,  to  send  the  girl  to  Miss  Thorn- 
ton's?' 

'  Miss  Thornton  is  very  old  now ;  she  has  left  off  teaching  for 
many  years.  But  I  wrote  to  her  nevertheless ;  and  it  seems  she  has 
a  friend  in  the  same  Une,  a  Miss  Pendragon — the  name  pleases  me 
— ^who  has  an  "  academy"  for  young  ladies  not  feur  from  London,  which 
she  is  very  particular  should  not  be  designated  a  achooL     I  think 
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six  months  or  a  year  at  *'  The  Cedars"  would  civilise  her  a  little. 
But  first  of  all  I  must  look  her  over  myself.' 

'  I  sincerely  hope,  my  dear  Eliza/  said  Pettigrew,  *  that  yonr 
project  may  succeed.  Should  it  not  do  so,  you  will,  at  any  rate, 
have  no  cause  to  reproach  your  conscience.  I  should  think  it  would 
take  many  years,  howeyer,  to  eradicate  the  pernicious  influences  to 
which  she  has  been  subjected.  The  girl  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly 
devoid  of  all  moral  sense.  I  should  call  her,  indeed,  immoral,  in 
the  freest  acceptation  of  the  word.  When  the  maid-servant  ushered 
me  into  her  drawing-room,  I  surprised  her  hugging  and  kissing  Sir 
Thomas  Hickathrift.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  he  is  a  young  man  of 
property.' 

(7b  he  continued,) 
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VI.  Florence. 

So  fair  and  calm  a  fieice  befits  not  scorn. 
And  eyes  that  hold  for  me  a  hatred-flame 
Are  spoilt  for  love.     But  was  I,  then,  to  blame 

Because  we  parted  mid  the  waving  com 

With  angry  words  that  smiling  summer  mom  ? 
Love  lived  in  my  heart  ere  your  falsehood  came, 
And  brought  its  rosy  dreams  of  fleeting  fame ; 

But  when  love  fled  it  left  me  but  the  thom. 

Better  it  were  through  lonely  years  to  wait 

Till  tme  love  comes,  and  dawns  in  loving  eyes 
The  tmth  that  beams  throughout  the  longest  life. 

Than  ope  the  heart's  door  to  a  loveless  hate. 
To  scom  that  lives,  and  fiedser  love  that  dies. 
And  faith's  untruth  throughout  fierce  years  of  strife. 

a.  C.  BIKOHAM. 
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By  Hbivbt  T1N8ON. 


We  have  heard  enongh,  goodness  knows,  dnring  the  last  generation, 
of  Cockneyisms  ;  in  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the  stock-jokes  against 
the  millions  who  inhabit  the  greatest  and  most  powerfnl  city  in  the 
world,  it  would  at  times  have  been  Tery  difficult  for  our  wits  to 
make  up  their  tale  of  jocular  bricks.  In  other  countries  the  usage 
and  rule  of  the  capital  go  a  long  way  to  settle  what  should  be  the 
rule  and  usage  of  the  nation ;  but  not  so  here.  London  must  always 
be  wrong  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  provinces,  many  of 
which  furnish  critics  on  the  excesses  and  shortcomings  of  the 
mistaken  population,  who  dwell  within  half  a  score  miles  of  St. 
Paul's.  By  way  of  a  change,  and  as  an  effort  which  possesses  the 
merit  of  noyelty,  if  no  other,  I  think  it  desirable  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  unpopuhur  side,  and  so  endeavour  to  show  that  the  Londoner 
has  some  excuse  for  even  the  worst  of  the  peculiarities  which  have 
supplied  food  for  criticism  for  so  many  years. 

At  starting,  I  think  I  may  at  least  claim  for  the  four  millions, 
or  so,  of  human  beings  who  make  up  our  London  population,  the 
credit  of  being  a  good-tempered  and  long-suffering  race.  Not  only 
is  it  rather  trying  to  have  so  many  provincial  critics  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  them — utterly  forgetful  of  their  own  patois — but  if  the 
same  persistent  and  insulting  satire  had  been  systematically  applied 
on  any  given  point,  to  any  other  section  of  our  Empire — Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  or  any  of  the  colonies — there  would  have  been,  long 
ere  this,  an  ebullition  of  temper  of  the  warmest  description. 

One  error  is  now  so  obsolete,  that  the  frequent  references  to  it, 
and  the  imitations  of  it  found  in  books  of  fifty  years  back,  must 
often  puzzle  the  younger  readers  :  this  is  the  transposing  of  v  and 
w,  which  had  an  uncommonly  odd  effect,  and  seemed  to  be  quite 
ingeniously  managed.  It  really  appeared  at  times  as  if  as  much 
care  were  taken  to  make  the  changes  as  would  have  sufficed  to  keep 
the  letters  correct.  '  Yot  a  wery  fine  piece  of  weal !'  '  Yen  I  vent 
for  a  valk  :*  these  are  really  not  exaggerated  specimens  of  this  once 
prevalent  error ;  but  such  specimens  could  not  now  be  found.  The 
only  remnant  of  the  habit,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  to  be  heard  among 
the  Jews,  who  have  so  many  strange  and  foreign  peculiarities  in 
their  speech,  that  one  is  hardly  inclined  to  deal  with  them  as  vdth 
ordinary  Londoners.  I  believe  the  origin  of  this  error  dates  very 
fjEur  back ;  but  as  it  has  gone,  I  need  dwell  no  longer  upon  it. 
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Bat  now  comes  the  great  point,  the  cheval  de  bataiUe  of  those 
who  are  hard  upon  offending  cockneys;  I  mean,  of  coarse,  the 
misase  of  the  letter  h.  When  fan  is  to  be  got  oat  of  the  Lon- 
doners, rich  or  poor,  the  satirist,  directly  he  can  lag  in  the  letter  A, 
feels  that  his  foot  is  on  his  native  heath,  and  his  name  is  Stinger. 
And  so  constant  has  been  the  practice,  so  oncontested  the  groond, 
that  my  rashness  in  entering  the  lists  will  excite  more  sarprise  than 
any  other  feeUng ;  bat  enter  them  I  do,  and  start  by  declaring  my 
belief  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  absolately  correct  in  this  matter 
without  pedantry,  and  eqaally  impossible  to  be  absolately  correct 
with  pedantry,  so  correct  as  to  satisfy  all  parties.  And  I  intend, 
parely  on  my  own  hook — as  certain  critics  of  Britishers  in  this  and 
other  verbal  matters  say — on  my  own  individual  hook,  committing 
nobody  else  to  such  heterodox  sentiments,  to  deny  that  the  cockneys 
are  so  much  wrong  as  is  taken  for  granted. 

I  propose  to  begin  and  chiefly  deal  with  the  omission  of  the 
aspirate  h,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  my  case  by  common  every- 
day examples.  My  ears,  attuned  to  Bow  bells,  would  rather  hear 
*  p'r'aps'  than  '  perhaps ;'  but  this  latter  is  a  failing  leaning  to  virtue's 
side  I  suppose,  so  I  will  keep  to  the  commonest  examples.  I 
stoutly  declare  that  there  is  no  rule  or  principle  for  the  aspiration 
of  this  letter,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  Londoners  should  not  be 
right  and  their  censors  mistaken.  It  is  all  very  well  to  ridicule  me ; 
but  those  who  censure,  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  tell  me  how  I 
may  know  the  right  from  the  wrong.  No  grammarian,  however 
profound,  could  tell  me  whether  I  should  say  a  hospital,  a  union,  a 
hundred,  or  whether  I  should  use  'an'  as  the  article;  if  any 
grammarian  did  venture  to  decide,  I  could  oppose  him,  no  matter 
which  side  he  took,  vrith  equal  authority. 

What,  however,  is  more  striking  than  this  last  illustration  is 
the  &ct  that  some  of  the  sounds  which  now  appear  to  be  intolerable 
to  us — or  which  some  among  us  declare  to  be  intolerable — will 
have  to  be  accepted  as  euphonious  and  correct  by  the  next  genera- 
tion, as  sounds  once  disagreeable  have  been  accepted  as  euphonious 
and  correct  by  those  who  came  before  us  ;  and  how  shall  we  decide 
who  is  right  ?  No  more  conclusive  example  of  this  kind  can  be 
found  than  in  the  word  *  hotel.'  I  think  most  readers  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  never  of  old  did  I  see  it  written  or  printed, 
or  hear  it  spoken  of,  without  the  article  '  an'  when  an  indefinite 
article  was  required,  and  no  word  seems  to  require  it  more.  Yet 
all  through  the  United  States  it  is  spoken,  written,  and  printed  '  a 
hotel ;'  and  now,  I  find,  the  practice  is  making  way  in  England : 
how  stands  the  criticism  on  aspirates  here  ? 

There  is,  I  repeat,  no  rule.  If  this  be  contested,  then  I  have 
a  right  to  ask,  What  is  the  rule  by  which  I  am  to  know  when  to 
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use  the  silent,  when  the  aspirate  h  ?  Lindley  Morray — the  standard 
to  which  80  many  millions  of  Englishmen  have  been  taught  to  look 
— tells  you  that  when  you  have  a  silent  h  you  are  to  use  *  an' 
before  it ;  but — to  quote  him  exactly — when  the  h  is  sounded  '  a' 
only  is  to  be  used ;  then  he  gives  examples  to  which  I  shall  farther 
refer.  Barclay  says  that  the  aspirate  h  '  shows  that  the  vowel 
inmiediately  following  is  to  be  pronounced  with  a  peculiar  strength  ; 
as/  &c.  Each  writer  finds  it  convenient  to  give  examples,  or  a  list 
of  non-aspirate  words,  all  of  which  is  very  good ;  but  learned  as 
Mr.  Murray  was,  he  fails  to  tell  us  how  we  may  know  when  to 
employ  the  aspirate,  and  why  we  do  so — he  decidedly  abstains  firom 
committing  himself,  for  the  excellent  reason,  I  imagine,  that  no 
such  golden  rule  exists.  He  gives  us  examples  of  the  aspirate, 
chosen,  I  suppose,  as  the  strongest  he  could  think  of — a  hand,  a 
heart,  a  highway.  Every  Sunday,  in  thousands  of  churches  and 
chapels,  uttered  by  those  Who  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  learned 
and  most  highly-cultured  men  in  our  whole  dominion,  are  heard 
examples  to  the  contrary,  read  from  a  well  of  pure  English 
undefiled — '  an  heart,*  and  even  *  an  humble,'  '  an  hireling,'  *  an 
host,'  'an  heritage,'  'an  happy  man,'  'an  high  hill,'  'an  heap  of 
com,'  '  an  holy,'  '  an  harlot,'  *  an  hungered,'  '  an  hiding-place,*  'an 
hundred'  (always  '  an'  in  this  now  doubtful  case),  &c. ;  '  an 
herb,'  too,  will  linger  there,  when  it  has  gone  out  of  fashion  else- 
where. From  these  examples  it  would  appear  that  the  almost 
constant  use  of  the  aspirate  is  a  modem  innovation.  The  expres- 
sions do  not  sound  well  in  our  ears,  1,  admit,  but  they  were  correct 
when  our  Bible  was  translated  by  authority,  and  when  our  church 
service — so  often  referred  to  as  a  standard  model  of  composition — 
was  formed.  If  they  are  incorrect  now,  I  would  ask,  and  shall 
have  to  ask  a  similar  question  ere  I  finish,  when  did  they  become 
incorrect  ?  After  the  use  of '  an'  before  certain  words  by  the  very 
best  writers,  men  whom  we  still  regard  as  intellectual  giants,  down  to 
comparatively  recent  times,  why  and  when  did  this  become  incorrect  ? 
Who  were  the  oracles  who  decided  it,  and  where  are  their  decisions  ? 

I  remember  a  joke — ^by  no  means  a  bad  one,  as  I  think — in 
Albert  Smith's  Man  in  the  Moon,  which  reminds  me  of  the  changes 
I  am  discussing : 

'  Enter  three  cockney  brigands  (of  course,  this  means  brigands 
personated  by  cockneys). 

'  First  brigand :  Is  that  a  nouse  ? 

'  Second     ditto :  No ;  it's  a  ninn. 

'  Third      ditto:  No ;  it's  a  nut.' 
Had  there  been  a  fourth,  he  would  probably  have  said  it  was  '  a 
nuvel.'     But  funny  as  this  may  seem  to  us  now,  it  is  not  so  very 
long  ago  that  it  was  quite  right  to  say  '  an  house ;'  and  this  may 
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be  found  in  some  of  our  Btandard  comedies,  and  in  books  by  eminent 
writers.  Once  again,  then,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  ask,  When 
did  this  cease  to  be  correct  ? 

It  is  very  amusing  to  be  gravely  told  in  a  leader  of  an  influential 
newspaper  that  a  chief  objection  against  the  employment  of  guides 
in  conducting  visitors  over  the  Tower  of  London  is  that  they,  or 
some  of  them,  do  not  aspirate  their  h'a,  or  that  they  misplace  them, 
and  thereby  shock  the  Yankee  visitors.  I  must  pause  here  to  as- 
sure the  reader  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  my  statement, 
which  is  surely  funnier  in  itself  than  any  cockney  blunder.  The  idea 
of  New  England  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  pronunciation  of  London  ! 
One  of  the  finest  writers  which  the  Western  Continent  has  ever 
produced — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — has  told  us  how  tftey  pronounce 
our  tongue.  It  is  a  fact  that,  to  the  ordinary  New  Englander,  the 
English  language,  as  we  understand  it,  presents  many  difficulties ; 
and  not  only  does  he  come  to  grief,  as  Holmes  points  out,  over  such 
words  as  *  view,*  which  he  calls  '  voo,'  but  the  *th*  in  some  com- 
binations is  a  stumbling-block,  and  many  a  man  of  good  standing  in 
the  States  will  call  Matthews  '  Mattoos,*  and  so  on.  Yet  these 
be  the  critics  before  whom  we  Londoners  are  to  tremble ;  they 
are  to  teach  us  the  right  use  of  the  letter  h  ! 

It  adds  to  the  very  great  difficulty  of  proving  the  metropolitans 
wrong,  to  remember  that  even — most  depraved  of  examples! — 
'Enry  and  *Arriet  may  refer,  with  some  show  of  plausibility,  to  the 
countries  from  which  we  probably  derived  such  names,  or  where,  at 
any  rate,  they  are  common,  and  say  that  there  they  have  no  aspi- 
rates. It  is  not  accepted  yet  to  call  Enrico  '  iJenrico,'  nor  can  I 
imagine  anything  which  would  jar  more  unpleasantly  on  the  hearer 
than  to  find  this  improvement  adopted  on  the  Italian  stage,  and  to 
hear  the  prima  donna  upbraiding  her  lover,  or  appealing  to  him, 
with  a  very  strong  aspirate.  I*— being,  as  I  have  owned,  native  and 
to  the  manner  bom,  and  not  being  ashamed  of  Bow  bells — may  as 
well  say  at  once  that  I  think  Henry  sounds  quite  as  well,  and  certainly 
softer,  unaspirated :  I  own  the  name,  so  have  a  right  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  matter.  The  variation  is  allowed  in  Ellen  and 
Helen,  and  I  certainly  never  found  any  one  who  thought  the  first 
an  inferior  form,  or  denied  its  softness.  Why  should  it  be  right  in 
this  case,  and  so  awfully  wrong  in  Henry?  Let  those  who  di£fer 
from  me  show  by  some  argument,  which  shall  be  better  than  a  hoot 
of  ridicule,  why  Henry  or  Harry  should  be  aspirated  with  such 
amazing  force,  and  I  may  be  convinced. 

The  reader  knows  that  I  am  palliating  the  omission  of  the 
aspirate  only ;  this  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  its  improper  intro* 
duction.  The  gist  of  my  argument  is  this :  that  it  is  mere  caprice^ 
or  assumption  by  those  who  have  no  more  right  to  make  rules  in 
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langaage  than  have  those  upon  whose  presumed  errors  they  ore  so- 
severe  ;  it  is  only  this  which  makes,  in  many  cases,  the  topping  < 
the  A  to  be  considered  as  an  error ;  and  the  censors  oyerlook  two 
very  powerful  causes  which  conduce  to  the  perpetnating,  and  even 
the  extension^  of  the  habit — one  of  the  two  causes,  at  least,  haa 
this  e^ect.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  undeniable  fact  that,  in 
all  our  past  literature  and  in  all  our  spoken  language,  the  h  was- 
regarded  as  silent  much  oftener  than  it  is  now,  and  the  masses  are 
not  likely  to  veer  round  in  this  matter  so  quickly  as  those  who  con- 
stitute them  selves  their  censors.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  natural 
for  the.  metropolis  to  have  a  more  fluent,  softer,  '  glibber'  fashion  of 
speeeh  than  any  other  portion  of  the  State,  especially  such  a  tre- 
mendous metropolis  as  our  ovm ;  and  this  is  why  many  of  our 
syllables  are  pronounced  more  broadly  than  they  should  be,  and 
why  the  half  stutter  of  the  aspirate  is  omitted ;  our  immense  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  must  be  as  a  leaven  to  the  mass,  and 
will  account  for  many  distinctive  features  or  peculiarities.  But  I 
demur  to  the  peculiarities,  if  they  deserve  even  that  name,  being 
treated  as  vulgar  errors,  any  more  than  the  distinctive  features  of 
Norfolk,  Wiltshire,  Lancashire,  or  Cumberland,  speech. 

When  we  come  to  the  introduction  of  the  h  where  none  exists, 
that  is  an  undoubted  fault,  and,  to  my  thinking,  a  barbarous  one. 
This  is  more  unmusical,  harsh,  and  disfiguring  than  almost  any- 
thing else,  and  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  the  omis&ion  of  the 
same  letter,  which — ^let  our  smart  censurers  say  what  they  will — 
tends  sometimes  to  soften  and  lubricate  the  language ;  but  the  sur- 
plusage of  the  aspirate  is  tembly  objectionable.  Yet  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  as,  in  avoiding  Sqrlla,  we  run  the  risk  of  being  en* 
gulfdd  in  Charybdis,  so  the  very  efforts  which  are  being  made  to 
nuttk  the  aspirate  and  to  increase  its  use,  the  incessant  attempts 
to  find  fiin  in  the  ridicule  of  the  one  custom  will  tend  to  spread  the 
other,  and  perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  no  word  in  the  English 
language  will  begin  with  either  a  silent  h  or  even  a  vowel.  And  if 
ever  that  day  does  come,  a  very  pretty  mellifluous  language  it  will  be ! 

I  am  quite  aware  that  other  errors  are  attributed  to  the  Lon- 
doner besides  his  &vourite  misuse  of  the  aspirate,  and  I  do  not 
dispute  these  peculiarities ;  but,  as  I  have  argued  above,  they  are 
often  more  properly  peculiarities  than  errors.  Next  in  importance 
to  the  misuse  of  the  letter  h  come  '  this  here'  and  '  that  there.' 
These  have  the  genuine  cockney  ring  about  them,  and  are  com- 
maaly  accepted  as  unimpeadiable  tests  of  vulgarity.  In  books  or  * 
on  the  stage,  these  expressions  are  often  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
which  savours  of  fifty  years  back,  rather  than  of  the  present  day, 
espedaUy  when  it  is  intended  to  depict  the  wealthy  vulgar.  After 
an,  however,  it  is  merely  one  way  of  giving  point  and  emphasis  to 
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description,  and  we  find  it  in  a  disguised  form  in  a  host  of  writers. 
Were  even  those  who  fall  into  snch  hysterics  of  horror  or  mirth,  as 
the  case  may  be,  on  hearing  the  phrases — were  even  they  to  hear 
the  expressions  varied  but  a  trifle  in  their  form,  Hot  one  of  their 
sensitive  nerves  would  be  ruffled  by  it.  '  This  house  here,'  or, 
'  this  house  which  stands  here,*  would  pass  without  a  remark;  but 
*  this  here  house'  is  unpardonable,  although  both  phrases  are  in- 
tended to  serve  exactly  the  same  purpose — the  second  is  an  inele- 
gant arrangement  of  the  syllables.  This  is,  in  fact,  on  a  par  with 
the  use  of  the  word  *  mysetf,'  which  is  much  opposed  by  many  per- 
sons. '  I  will  do  it  myself,'  '  I  saw  it  myself,'  is  censured  as  an 
atrocious  mode  of  speech,  redundant  and  vulgar ;  others  think  it  lends 
strength  and  emphasis  to  whatever  assertion  is  made — I  confess  I 
like  it  myself.  All  these  are  forms  of  emphasis  more  or  less  inelegant. 

However,  my  business  was  chiefly  to  speak  of  *  the  use  and 
abuse  of  the  letter  A,'  to  defend  Londoners,  and  indeed  English- 
men in  general,  from  the  absurd  satire  always  being  showered  upon 
them  by  those  who  cannot — or  so  I  think — show  that  they  are 
right,  and  those  they  censure  are  wrong,  in  the  matter.  In  short, 
those  who  are  so  shriekingly  funny  over  our  blunders  should  at  least 
be  able  to  tell  us  why  our  '  a's'  and  '  an's'  are  wrong,  and  when 
they  became  so.  This  is  a  problem  quite  as  difficult,  I  am  sure,  as 
the  famous  Fifteen  Puzzle. 

Finally,  on  this  point  I  may  say  that  it  is  only  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  aspirate  about  which  there  is  any  difficulty ;  there  is 
surely  as  much  ungainliness  in  the  emphasis  of  the  /t's  which  now 
appears  to  be  the  fashion,  as  in  the  leaving  them  out  now  and  then, 
and  the  multitude  will  be  a  long  time  in  adopting  this  harsh  ex- 
treme. They  would  almost  as  soon  learn  to  aspirate  the  letter 
wherever  it  occurs,  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  word  as  well 
as  at  the  beginning,  as  they  do  in  Hindostani.  That  reminds  me 
that  we  borrowed  hookah,  and  call  it  so ;  we  borrowed  rookh,  and 
call  it  rook ;  our  castles  at  chess  ought  to  be  rookahs,  if  we  use 
the  word  at  all ;  but  it  will  not  do  at  this  time  of  day  for  any  one 
to  pretend  to  make  consistency  a  feature  of  the  English  language. 

As  a  postscript,  I  will  add  that  the  most  characteristic  errors 
of  the  lower  class  of  Londoners  are  seldom  touched  on  by  satirists. 
Prominent  among  these  is  the  frequent  use  of  the  present  tense  of 
a  verb  instead  of  the  imperfect,  the  singular  number  for  the  plural, 
and  the  conversion  of  '  as'  into  a  relative  pronoun.  '  So  I  says  to 
them  when  they  was  a-talking  about  it,  I  says,  ''  I  see  that  Bobby 
yesterday  as  took  Bill  and  Poll.  I  see  him,  and  I  knowed  him ; 
he  come  by,  just  when  me  and  Dick  was  a-going,"  '  &c.  That  is 
low  London  street-dialogue,  far  more  characteristic  than  the  misuse 
of  the  letter  h. 
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Thebb  is  a  lone  upper  world  among  the  Connemara  hills  seldom 
visited  by  any  wayfarer  from  the  ordinary  paths  of  life.  Moun- 
tains form  bulwarks  around  it ;  the  gates  into  it  are  narrow  defiles 
between  rugged  crags ;  the  centres  of  its  silent  valleys  are  deep 
lakes,  cold  and  gray  as  steel,  or  black  with  the  shadow  of  the  rain- 
douds.  By  the  water's  margin  the  dark  sullen  earth  with  its 
gorgeous  clothing  of  purple  and  embroideries  of  emerald  green  up- 
heaves in  curious  knolls  and  bosses,  or  stretches  away  in  wind-swept 
levels.  The  peaks  around  take  fantastic  shapes,  and  in  twilight  the 
place  is  Uke  some  region  of  Hades,  where  disembodied  souls  walk  in 
shadow  and  muse  upon  the  mysteries  that  death  has  unfolded  to  them. 

Uncongenial  as  it  appears  to  human  life,  there  are  a  few  inha- 
bitants of  this  world  of  silent  gloom  and  barren  beauty.  Here  and 
there  the  infrequent  traveller  will  come  upon  an  isolated  cabin 
built  of  rude  stone  and  roofed  with  the  sod,  hardly  distinguishable 
firom  the  heather-capped  rock  except  for  the  curl  of  smoke  that 
steals  through  a  hole  from  the  hearthstone  within.  On  a  summer 
morning  an  inquisitive  explorer  of  this  lonesome  world  passed  by 
one  of  these  smoking  hovels,  and  while  gazing  on  it  in  dismay, 
almost  expecting  to  see  a  gnome  or  monster  issue  from  it,  was 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  an  exquisite  face  which  shone  on  him 
for  a  moment  and  vanished.  The  solitary  rambler  in  so  eerie  a 
spot  was  at  the  moment  in  an  imaginative  mood,  and  open  to  all 
influences  of  the  beautiful  and  supernatural,  and  almost  believed 
that  a  sprite  of  the  mountain  had  crossed  his  path,  and  that  she 
had  a  fateful  message  for  him  in  her  eyes ;  but  shaking  himself 
into  a  more  rational  firame  of  mind  he  went  on  his  way,  with  only 
a  lingering  look  at  the  cabin,  which  seemed  to  retreat  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  rock.  Yet,  in  spite  of  common  sense,  the  wild  beau- 
tiful eyes  of  the  mountain  girl  pursued  him,  the  message  that  lay 
a  mystery  in  their  depths  bewitched  him,  and  finally,  as  the  sun 
shot  forth  long  shafts  of  flame  and  lances  of  gold,  setting  fierily 
behind  a  cluster  of  blackening  mountain-peaks,  he  turned  upon  his 
heel,  and  retraced  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  enchanted  hovel. 

Macha,  the  owner  of  the  beautiful  face,  had  withdrawn  it 
hastily  into  the  interior  of  the  cabin,   scared  at  the  unwonted 
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sight  of  a  stranger^  as  lowland  dwellers  might  be  scared  by  a 
ghost.  The  cabin  was  so  poor  that,  only  for  the  red  hearth  and 
the  warm  smell  of  smoke,  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  shed 
for  cattle.  The  earthen  floor  was  uneven  and  foil  of  holes  ;  the 
roof,  of  heather  and  sticks,  was  blackened  with  smoke ;  the  hearth- 
stone was  broken.  One  crazy  table,  one  chair,  and  two  or  three 
other  nondescript  seats  ;  a  kettle,  a  pot,  a  battered  tin-can,  and  a 
few  mugs  and  plates — these  were  the  chief  contents  of  the  dwell- 
ing's principal  room.  Looking  around,  one  might  well  ask  by 
what  means  life  could  be  supported  in  this  place.  Patches  of 
potatoes  that  struggled  for  existence  between  bog  and  rock  close 
by,  and  a  black  cutting,  that  showed  like  an  ugly  wound  on  the 
face  of  a  distant  level,  and  was  the  turf-mine — these  gave  the 
only  answer  to  such  inquiry.  An  old  woman  sat  spinning  in  the 
comer  of  the  cabin,  lean  and  smoke-dried,  like  a  mummy,  her 
dark-red  garment,  and  the  yellow  handkercluef  wound  turban-wise 
round  her  head,  making  a  spot  of  subdued  colour  in  the  murky 
picture.  The  contents  of  a  pot  of  potatoes  had  been  turned  out 
on  the  table  *,  and  Macha,  who  with  a  peculiar  cry  had  summoned 
the  family  from  their  work  at  the  bog  to  dinner,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  with  a  slant  light  faUing  on  her  from  the  sky, 
across  the  mountain-peaks,  through  the  smoke-stained  doorway. 
Her  skirt  of  crimson  wool,  spun  by  the  grandame  in  the  comer, 
and  dyed  with  madder  by  Macha  herself,  was  short  enough  to 
«how  her  white  feet,  shining  on  the  earthen  floor.  Over  it  she 
wore  a  short  brown  bodice,  and  a  few  yards  of  coarse  yellow-white 
<;alico  were  wound  about  her  shoulders,  and  had  been  about  her 
head,  but  the  ^^apery  had  fallen  back  in  a  sort  of  cowl  behind  her 
neck.  No  white  lily  or  golden  rose  was  ever  so  beautiful  as  the 
face  of  Macha,  crowned  with  its  honey-coloured  hair,  set  with  eyes 
dark  and  blue,  with  a  look  half  sweet,  half  troubled ;  a  rose-red 
mouth,  tinted  to  match  flowers  the  girl  had  never  seen,  and  creamy, 
satin-smooth,  dimpled  cheeks.  The  way  in  which  her  head  was 
set  on  her  shoulders,  the  pose  of  her  figure,  and  the  movements  of 
her  white  bare  arms  recalled  the  goddesses  in  marble  of  the  early 
Greeks.  With  her  almost  superhuman  beauty,  where  had  Macha 
come  from — to  battle  with  the  elements  for  life,  to  grow  sun-tanned, 
weather-beaten,  lean,  and  withered  in  the  straggle  to  force  the 
potato  out  of  the  rock  and  peat  out  of  the  reeking  bog  ?  What 
was  she  doing  in  this  dreary  upper  world  of  the  barren  Irish  hills ; 
how  could  she  be  the  granddaughter  of  the  unlovely  crone  in  the 
comer;  and  why  had  generations  of  ignorance  and  hunger  and  rude 
toil  produced  her  ?  It  must  be  that  Nature  had  created  her  for  a 
whim,  making  her  a  sort  of  image  and  expression  of  the  wild 
beauty  of  this  picturesque  wilderness. 
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The  after-glow  of  the  sunset  was  abroad  when  Macha  went  out 
again,  to  roam  round  the  lake  in  a  fashion  of  her  own.  A  strange 
amber-and-red  reflection  illuminated  one  side  of  the  sky  and  the 
mountain-peaks,  intensified  by  gloomy  fringes  trailing  along  the 
horizon.  Delicate  green  tints  oyerspread  the  other ;  and  in  this 
fidrer  skyey  field  had  blossomed  the  round  white  moon,  brightening 
momentarily,  and  shining  among  the  early  stars  like  a  lily  among 
daisies.  Earth  and  heaven  were  pictured  in  the  lake — the  gemmed 
meadows  and  luridly  illuminated  deserts  on  high,  the  blackening 
hills,  and  the  moving  shapes  of  orange,  brown,  and  purple  that 
caught  and  rent  the  Mnges  of  the  slowly  approaching  night. 

Macha  clasped  her  hands  over  her  head,  and  gazed  round  her 
half  fearfully,  enjoying  and  understanding  the  beauty  of  it  all.  She 
had  heard  of  a  shining  city  beyond  the  gold  and  silver  gates  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon ;  also  of  earthly  cities,  wonderful  too,  but  not  so 
beautiful,  that  lay  down  below  the  mountains  in  the  busy  world  of 
men.  She  meant  to  go  to  the  one,  but  she  did  not  care  to  visit 
the  others.  Her  mountain  home,  with  its  inhabitants,  contained 
the  desires  of  her  heart.  The  old  brown  crucifix  on  the  cabin-wall 
was  her  passport  to  the  final  happy  destination  of  all  patient  souls, 
whither  she  and  all  she  loved  would  depart  when  the  Master  should 
send  them  a  message  to  come.  Nothing  natural  or  supernatural 
dismayed  or  disgusted  her.  If  there  were  spirits  in  the  rocks  and 
fairies  in  the  lake,  the  Almighty  knew  what  they  were  doing  there, 
and  everything  was  all  for  the  best. 

'  Macha,  come  in,'  called  her  mother,  firom  the  cabin.  '  Some- 
thing will  get  you.' 

'Ay,  mother,  I  am  coming,'  said  Macha;  but  still  she  lin- 
gered, looking  hard  at  a  piece  of  rock  that  seemed  to  be  taking 
the  shape  of  '  something.'  The  clouds  are  alive,  and  move,  and 
change — why  should  not  the  rocks  ?  Suddenly  a  living  person ' 
seemed  to  emerge  out  of  the  rock,  and  come  beside  her;  and, 
startled,  she  would  have  fallen  into  the  lake  had  not  a  strong  arm 
seized  her  and  swung  her  into  safety. 

*Holy  Mother!  I  nearly  drowned  you!'  cried  Macha,  looking 
at  the  same  traveller  who  had  passed  the  cabin  in  the  morning. 

'  I  nearly  drowned  j/ou,'  said  the  stranger,  gazing  in  wonder  at 
her  beauty,  which  seemed  to  have  become  almost  unearthly,  as  the 
still  warm  glow  from  one  side  irradiated  her  hair,  and  the  greenish 
moonlight  firom  the  other  whitened  her  round  cheek  and  the  drapery 
of  her  shoulder. 

'  I  thought  you  were — him  who  lives  down  in  the  lake,'  whispered 
Macha. 

'  Who  is  he  ?' 

She  looked  all  round  in  the  air,  and  her  lovely  face  caught  a 
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thousand  reflections  of  flitting  colours  and  lights.  Then  she  signed 
with  her  hand  towards  the  dark  lake. 

'  The  water  is  deep,'  she  said,  '  and  there  is  many  a  thing  down 
there.     But  you  are  a  living  man,  for  I  saw  you  in  the  morning.' 

The  person  addressed  felt  a  strange  thrill  as  she  spoke  and  put 
out  her  round  gleaming  arm  and  touched  his  hand  with  her  warm 
fingers,  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  her  own  words  were  true,  and 
that  he  was  indeed  a  living  man. 

'  And  you  are  a  living  woman,'  he  said.  '  I  almost  thought  you 
were  a  spirit  moving  along  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Why  do  you  keep 
so  close  to  the  edge  ?     I  thought  I  saw  you  walking  on  the  water.' 

'  I  like  to  look  in  and  see  what  I  can  see,'  said  the  girl  mysteri- 
ously. 

*  Do  you  always  walk  here  in  the  evenings  ?' 

'  Yes,  and  sometimes  a  bit  at  dawn.  Mother  says  something 
wicked  will  meet  me.  But  I  have  only  met  you,  and  you  are  not 
wicked.' 

'  I  am  not  as  good  as  I  ought  to  be,'  said  the  man  tremulously, 
answering  the  look  of  simple  faith  and  approval  in  the  girl's  won- 
derful eyes.  'But  I  hope  I  am  not  altogether  wicked;'  and  the 
strangeness  of  his  own  humility  escaped  his  notice. 

'  I  do  not  much  believe  in  wickedness  myself,'  said  Macha, 
'except,  of  course,  in  the  great  dhiaoul'  (devil),  crossing  herself. 
'  But  he  will  never  hurt  me,  unless  I  do  something  wrong.' 

'  What  do  you  see  when  you  walk  here  in  the  dawn  ?' 

*  I  see  the  blessed  spirits  trooping  up  and  down  the  skies. 
Anybody  could  see  them.  Sometimes  they  come  down  upon  the 
hills  ;  but  they  change  into  white  clouds  and  run  away  when  they 
come  too  near  me.  There  is  my  mother  calling  me,  and  the  supper 
is  ready.' 

'  By  what  name  is  she  calling  you  ?' 

*  Macha  is  my  name.  If  you  will  eat  a  few  potatoes  I  will  bring 
them  out  to  you.' 

'  I  am  not  hungry,  Macha,  and  I  am  going  back  to  the  inn. 
But  if  you  offer  me  some  another  day  I  will  take  them.' 

The  girl  went  in  to  her  mother,  and  the  stranger  returned  through 
the  brightening  moonlight  down  the  rugged  mountain,  retracing  the 
steps  he  had  made  in  the  morning.  The  inn  lay  under  the  hills,  a 
few  miles  below  the  wild  region  where  Macha  had  been  born,  in 
which  she  had  grown  to  womanhood,  eating  the  potatoes  she  had 
helped  to  produce,  and  watching  the  blessed  spirits  trooping  up  and 
down  the  skies. 

*  Something  will  get  you,'  said  Macha's  mother  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  as  the  girl  appeared  for  her  supper ;  and  she  was  not 
wrong,  for  Fate  had  got  hold  of  Macha  that  very  night. 
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Strange  and  unaccountable  are  the  whims  of  men.  Here  was 
one  with  wealth  and  rank^  accustomed  to  all  that  is  cultiyated, 
witty,  and  beautiful  among  women,  and  yet,  having  gone  fancy-free 
till  rather  a  late  period  of  bachelorhood,  he  had  climbed  a  savage 
mountain  in  an  isolated  comer  of  what  he  considered  an  uncivilised 
country,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  wild  girl  with  a  wild  name,  who 
lived  upon  potatoes  in  a  hovel  under  a  rock !  And  he  did  not  feel 
ashamed  of  himself.  Contrasts  and  inconsistencies  had  always 
possessed  a  fascination  for  him.  Did  not  the  spotless  white  flower 
of  the  bog  flourish  there  as  purely  as  though  it  had  not  sprung  out 
of  the  black  slimy  substance  that  held  its  root  ?  And  Macha,  with 
her  shining  bare  feet  and  arms,  and  her  face  like  a  poet*s  dream, 
was  all  the  more  enchanting  to  his  imagination  because  she  had 
sprung,  with  her  spontaneous  loveliness,  out  of  the  mountain,  and 
had  been  nourished  and  perfected  between  the  wind  and  the  sun, 
without  help  from  '  civilisation*  or  a  lesson  from  '  art.' 

He  was  going  back  to  the  inn  that  he  might  have  further  op- 
portunities of  seeing  this  girl,  and  yet  he  told  himself  that  his 
admiration  for  her  was  merely  an  abstract  idea ;  that,  after  he  had 
seen  her  a  few  times  and  studied  her  exceptional  beauty  and  charac- 
ter, he  would  go  on  his  way  contented,  rejoicing  to  have  perceived 
that  Nature  can  be  still  so  lovely  and  unspoiled  in  her  own  secret 
fastnesses,  beyond  the  ken  of  the  world.  His  rest  was  broken  that 
night  by  a  new  excitement ;  and  he  wakened  in  the  dawn  to  fancy 
he  saw  Macha  walking,  with  her  bare  white  feet,  in  the  rosy  light 
round  the  margin  of  the  lake.  He  wanted  to  hear  her  voice  again, 
and  feel  the  touch  of  her  hand.  It  struck  him  as  remarkable  that 
she  had  shown  no  shyness  of  him,  speaking  to  him  as  naturally  as 
if  he  had  been  her  brother ;  and  he  divined  that  this  was  so  be- 
cause she  knew  nothing  of  ranks  and  classes.  Only  the  super- 
natTU*al  had  power  to  awe  her,  and  she  had  felt  safe  and  happy  as 
soon  as  she  had  assured  herself  that  he  was  a  living  man.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  attentions  of  women,  he  would  have  felt  less  attraction 
towards  Macha  had  she  shown  any  desire  for  his  return.  The 
absence  of  all  coquetry  in  her  delighted  him. 

The  girl  thought  of  him,  lying  on  her  straw  bed  in  the  dead 
of  the  night.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  roof  above  her  head,  a 
hole  that  would  be  thatched  over  with  heather  for  the  winter,  but 
at  present  it  was  good  to  let  in  the  air  of  heaven.  Through  it 
Macha  could  see  a  star  shining  in  the  sky,  like  a  little  island  of 
splendour  in  an  ocean  of  dark  blue,  and  the  rugged  twigs  of  the 
broken  heather  made  a  rough  frame  for  the  bit  of  glory.  The 
beauty  of  Macha's  face  lay  quenched  in  darkness  beneath,  but  her 
soul  escaped  through  the  opening  up  to  the  kindred  mystery  of  the 
star,  carrying  with  it  the  memory  of  the  event  of  the  evening.     Her 
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mind  reajbed  with  placid  wonder  on  the  occnrrence  of  her  meeting 
with  the  stranger.  She  had  not  fallen  in  love  with  him,  as  he  with 
faer^  nor  did  she  dream  of  snch  a  thing.  Bound  about  her  lay  her 
mother,  her  grandmother,  her  little  sisters,  sleeping  sonndly,  with 
the  loYe  of  Macha  asleep  in  their  hearts.  She  loved  them  passion- 
ately, and  had  no  thought  or  hope  for  herself  apart  from  them.  To 
work  with  them,  hand  and  foot,  that  they  might  all  have  enough  po- 
tatoes and  turf  to  enable  them  to  live  together,  without  more  pain  than 
they  could  endure,  this  was  the  one  object  of  her  existence.  Vague 
splendours  and  delicious  rest  and  joy  were,  she  knew,  awaiting  them 
all  beyond  the  gates  of  the  sun.  The  only  thing  to  be  desired  was 
that  they  might  not  be  parted  meanwhile  in  their  purgatory  on  the 
lonely  mountain.  As  the  night  crept  on,  and  the  stars  waxed 
brighter,  Macha  owned  to  herself  that  the  '  living  man'  might  have 
been  '  him  who  lives  down  in  the  lake'  after  all.  Pondering  this 
doubt,  she  fell  fast  asleep. 

The  stranger  reappeared  next  day,  and  for  many  days  afterwards 
haunted  the  mountain.  Macha  had  leave  from  her  mother  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  search  for  the  wild-flowers  which,  he  explained  to 
them,  he  wanted  for  scientific  purposes.  The  little  sisters  frisked 
about  them  and  took  their  share  in  the  search,  dancing  like  young 
kids  on  the  edge  of  precipices,  with  wild  bright  eyes  and  flying 
locks.  Potatoes  boiled  in  the  cabin  were  eaten  on  the  heather, 
and  the  long  summer  days  went  past  like  the  beads  on  a  golden 
rosary,  told  brightly  through  the  fingers.  The  man  was  brotherly 
and  kind  with  the  little  girls  and  the  elder  women,  but  he  recog* 
nised  a  gulf  between  them  and  Macha.  Their  speech,  translated 
literally  from  the  Irish,  though  poetic  and  musical  enough,  was  not 
delicately  correct,  as  his  ear  imagined  hers  to  be ;  their  swift  feet 
were  not  white,  nor  was  their  clothing  spotless.  Macha,  who  bathed 
in  the  lake  every  morning,  and  hung  out  her  yellow  hair  to  dry  in 
the  first  beams  of  the  sun,  and  who  wore  her  well- bleached  draperies 
like  a  princess,  could  not  keep  young  nor  old  from  dyeing  their 
skins  and  garments  in  the  bog-holes.  An  instinctive  personal  deli- 
cacy had  come  to  Macha  with  her  exceptional  beauty.  At  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  the  stranger  told  himself  that  this  mountain  flower 
was  worthy  of  being  transplanted  into  the  brightest  'parterre  ever 
cherished  by  man.  And  what  a  month  ago  would  have  appeared  to 
him  only  madness  seemed  now  the  most  sensible  course  he  could 
pursue. 

Macha  came  into  the  cabin  one  evening  in  the  gloaming,  with  a 
face  of  dismay. 

'Mother !'  she  said,  grasping  her  mother's  arm. 

'  What  is  on  you,  child  ?* 

'  The  Sassenach  is  asking  me  to  go  away  with  him.' 
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'  Away  with  him  ?' 

'He  wants  to  give  me  a  satin  gown  and  a  ring^  and  to  take 
me  to  his  home.' 

'  Well,  avoumeen,'  with  a  long  sigh,  *  if  he  makes  you  a  true  wife 
and  is  good  to  you,  you  would  be  better  with  him  than  here.' 

'  Mother,'  cried  the  girl  passionately,  '  have  I  vexed  you,  have 
I  angered  you,  that  you  would  turn  me  from  your  door  ?' 

'Turn  you  away,  asthore  machree  !  Macha,  are  you  mad? 
Wouldn't  it  be  only  to  see  you  happy  and  well  ?  I  suppose  the 
man  has  a  good  farm  and  can  pay  his  rent.  And  you  would  be  well 
warmed  and  fed,  my  Macha,  though  your  mother's  hearth  would  be 
blank.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  be  well  warmed  and  fed ;  I  am  as  well-off  as  you 
and  the  grandmother  and  the  girshes.  He  would  take  me  out  to 
England,  over  the  sea — away,  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  !' 

And  the  girl  sobbed  wildly  on  her  mother's  shoulder. 

'  Send  him  off  then,  acushla  machree.  Why  need  you  break 
your  heart  about  what  nobody  is  going  to  bid  you  do  ?  Your 
mother  before  you  never  wore  a  fine  gown ;  and  we  will  be  hungry 
together  as  we  always  were.' 

Macha's  weeping  subsided  a  little ;  but  only  to  break  out  again 
as  fiercely  as  before. 

'  I  cannot  send  him  away,  mother!  I  love  him,  as  well  as  you. 
0,  why  did  he  ever  come  over  the  mountain  ?  Better  it  had  been 
him  that  lives  down  in  the  lake  !' 

The  mother  stood  aghast.  '  Holy  Virgin  !'  she  cried  ;  '  and 
'tis  only  a  score  of  days  since  we  saw  him  first.  Then,  if  you  love 
him  like  that,  my  daughter,  you  are  bound  to  be  his  wife.  Tou 
must  go — even  to  England  over  the  sea  !* 

*  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,  mother.  How  could  I 
live  without  seeing  your  face  ?' 

'  As  many  have  to  live,  my  Macha.  Maybe  he  would  bring  you 
back  to  see  us.  And  you  might  be  able  to  send  us  the  potato-seed, 
or  a  piece  of  the  good  flannel  to  keep  us  warm.' 

Macha  looked  piteously  in  her  mother's  eyes,  and  then  round 
the  familiar  cabin ;  the  storm  came  down  again  upon  her  heart, 
and  she  flung  up  her  arms  and  fell  into  a  swoon.  Her  lover, 
arriving  up  the  mountain,  found  her  lying  white  on  the  heather 
outside  the  door,  with  her  head  on  her  mother's  knees,  and  was  thus 
led  into  uttering  promises  which,  else,  he  might  never  have 
made. 

*  It's  only  the  heart  that  is  too  strong  in  her,'  said  the  poor 
mother  sorrowfully.  '  It  is  ill  to  love  a  stranger  that  must  part 
you  from  your  own.' 

'  I  swear  to  bring  her  back,'  said  the  man  eagerly.    '  She  shall 
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come  whenever  she  pleases,  and  bring  as  many  good  things  as  she 
likes.    We  might  even  build  a  house  in  the  valley  below.' 

At  this  the  colour  began  to  return  into  Macha's  cheeks ;  and  the 
comfortable  promises  sank  deep  into  her  mind. 

Little  by  little  the  struggle  between  the  new  love  and  the  old 
was  softened  away ;  the  will  of  the  stranger  prevailed,  and  the 
marriage  took  place  in  a  little  rude  mountain  chapel,  where  Macha 
had  been  baptised,  and  where,  travelling  through  hail,  rain,  and 
storm,  she  had  knelt  every  Sunday  since  she  had  been  able  to  walk. 
At  the  church-doors  the  husband  reiterated  the  promise  that  he 
would  bring  her  back ;  very  soon  she  should  return  to  the  moun- 
tain. He  almost  tore  his  bride  away,  weeping  and  half  fainting, 
from  the  embraces  of  her  people,  from  the  clinging  of  their  thin 
brown  hands,  and  the  kisses  of  their  weather-beaten  faces.  And 
in  spite  of  the  promises  he  had  just  repeated,  he  was  glad  to 
think  that  he  had  probably  seen  the  last  of  this  wild  mountain 
tribe. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  dressed  his  wife  in  a  lady's  garb,  and 
surrounded  her  with  all  the  appointments  that  were  suited  to  her 
new  station.  The  first  jar  to  his  happiness  was  given  by  his  per- 
ception that,  beautiful  as  was  Macha  in  her  silks  and  laces  and 
trinkets,  musical  as  was  her  speech,  graceful  as  were  her  move- 
ments, there  was  yet  something  wanting  in  her  to  make  her  a  bride 
that  could  be  presented,  without  risk  of  criticism,  to  his  friends. 
The  enchanting  mountain  girl,  with  her  picturesque  beauty  and 
wild  charming  ways,  was  no  more.  The  lovely  Lady  Gilbert  was 
a  little  too  unconventional,  with  her  soft  brogue,  her  vivid  and  figura- 
tive language,  her  quick  natural  gestures,  her  little  slips  in  grammar, 
and  artless  habitual  utterance  of  the  truth.  But  Sir  Humphrey  was 
very  patient  with  her,  and  set  to  work  to  polish  his  precious  gem 
in  the  rough. 

A  long  time  passed  over,  and  the  husband  felt  no  desire  to 
revisit  the  highlands  of  Connaught. 

'Dear,'  said  his  wife  to  him  one  day,  'when  are  we  going 
back  to  see  my  mother  ?' 

She  was  standing  before  him  in  a  flowing  robe  of  soft  white 
stuff,  with  her  honey -coloured  hair  dressed  by  a  French  maid, 
with  jewels  in  her  ears,  and  flowers  on  her  breast,  looking  such  a 
picture  of  beauty  and  refinement  that  even  the  peculiar  intonation 
that  still  clung  to  her  speech  could  not  declare  her  other  than  a 
lady.  Macha  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  adapting 
herself  to  the  ways  of  those  around  her.  Her  husband  recognised 
ibis  power  in  her,  and  relied  upon  it  to  carry  him  through  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  rash  and  extraordinary  conduct.     He  was 
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gratefal  to  his  wife  for  the  persistent  e£forts  he  saw  her  make,  know- 
ing she  was  influenced  solely  by  love  for  him,  for  she  took  but 
little  interest  in  the  pleasures  that  surrounded  her.  He  did  not 
know  how  far  she  was  influenced  by  another  motive  also,  the  desire 
to  earn  a  reward,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  bring  her  back 
to  her  native  hills. 

So  long  ago  did  it  seem,  that  foUy  that  had  married  him  to  a 
peasant-wife,  that  all  recollection  of  the  details  of  the  circumstances 
had  almost  passed  away  from  his  mind.  He  was  a  man  of  quick 
overpowering  impulses,  and  memories  that  faded  with  ease.  Things 
that  were  full  of  pathetic  interest  to  him  yesterday  were  very  likely 
to  be  follies  to  him  to-day.  Tet  he  was  faithful  in  his  afiection 
for  Macha ;  and  the  sight  of  her  struggling  with  her  difficulties, 
labouring  to  make  herself  all  that  he  could  wish,  and  succeeding  by 
the  inspiration  of  something  like  genius,  touched  and  delighted  the 
best  feelings  of  his  nature.  He  was  the  more  disposed  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  marriage  because  his  wife's  low 
extraction  was  a  secret  from  his  associates.  It  was  believed  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  Irish  family — 
that  she  had  been  neglected  in  her  early  years,  and  educated  by 
her  husband.  A  pretty  romance  had  been  constructed,  how  or  by 
whom  Sir  Humphrey  did  not  know.  His  wife's  gentle  grace  was 
the  real  foundation  for  it ;  and  at  all  events  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  contradict  the  tale. 

With  all  this  good  luck  there  was  something  wanting  to  their 
happiness.  Macha  did  not  fall  into  raptures  with  the  splendours  of 
her  home,  nor  with  the  amusements  of  society,  nor  with  the  flat- 
teries and  triumphs  that  fell  to  her  share.  She  only  haK  lived  in 
luxury  by  her  husband's  side ;  the  other  half  of  her  lived  on  the 
mountain  among  the  privations  to  which  she  was  bom.  Under  her 
rich  sables  she  shuddered  at  the  cold  on  her  mother's  limbs ;  and 
by  her  own  glowing  fireside  she  kept  counting  the  sods  of  turf  that 
might  have  been  saved  from  the  rainy  season  to  keep  warmth  in 
the  aged  grandmother's  withered  frame.  She  heard  the  little 
sisters  saying,  *  What  is  Macha  doing  ?  Macha  is  so  happy,  she 
has  forgotten  us !'  The  heart  within  her  was  getting  every  day 
more  chill,  because  as  yet  her  husband's  promise  did  not  seem 
likely  to  be  fulfilled.  At  last  she  had  summoned  courage,  and 
asked  him  the  question, 

*  When  will  you  let  me  see  my  mother  ?' 
Sir  Humphrey  was  troubled.  He  was  quite  resolved  never  to 
let  Macha  return  to  her  people,  and  he  had  hoped  that  the  desire 
to  go  to  them  would  have  faded  away  from  her  before  now.  There 
was  something  in  her  face  which  he  could  not  understand,  but 
which  made  him  feel  that  he  must  deal  very  gently  with  her. 
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*  It  is  out  of  the  question  at  present,  love/  he  said ;  *  bat  yon 
shall  send  her  any  present  yon  please/ 

She  shnt  her  eager  lips,  seeing  that  her  husband  would  not 
bear  to  be  urged.  He  went  hurriedly  out  of  the  room,  and  Macha 
stood  silently  by  the  fire,  with  a  strange  gray  cloud  over-shadow- 
ing her  face.  The  third  summer  had  gone  by,  and  now  again  the 
winter  was  passing,  and  she  seemed  farther  than  ever  from  attain- 
ing the  great  desire  of  her  heart.  A  minute  she  stood  where  he 
had  left  her,  with  closed  eyes,  climbing  in  spirit  the  rough  ascent 
to  the  mountain  cabin.  In  imagination  she  threw  herself  at  her 
mother's  feet,  begged  her  forgiveness,  assured  her  of  her  love, 
pleaded  her  inability  to  keep  her  word.  Then  with  a  long  sigh  she 
unclosed  her  eyes,  unbent  her  brows,  and  patiently  went  about  her 
occupations.  She  took  advantage  of  her  husband's  permission  to 
send  a  present — a  cloak  for  the  grandmother,  and  flannel  for  the 
mother  and  the  little  sisters.  There  was  much  trouble  about 
addressing  the  parcel  so  that  it  might  reach  that  distant  and 
isolated  cabin ;  but  the  trouble  was  taken,  and  that  the  parcel 
went  safely  home  was  known  by  the  arrival  of  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  gift — a  grotesque  scrawl  in  pen  and  ink,  scarcely 
legible,  but  expressive  of  love  and  gratitude.  Sir  Humphrey  read 
the  curious  document  with  a  curling  lip,  and  threw  it  in  the  fire. 
Allow  his  wife  to  go  back  among  these  savages  ?  No ;  it  was  not 
likely  he  could  be  so  foolish.  One  such  foUy  in  a  lifetime  was 
surely  enough.  They  must  learn  to  forget  Macha,  and  Macha 
must  learn  to  forget  them. 

How  was  she  to  be  taught  to  do  it,  though  ?  Why  was  she  so 
stupidly,  so  obstinately  blind  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  ?  Full 
of  intelligence  on  every  other  subject,  she  could  not  ^  be  brought 
to  see  that  between  Sir  Humphrey's  wife  and  the  wild  tribe  of  her 
people  there  could  not  and  must  not  be  any  further  personal  inter- 
course. How  slow  she  was  in  taking  up  his  meaning,  when  he 
tried  to  bear  it  in  upon  her,  without  putting  the  fact  before  her  in 
uncomfortable  words  I  With  her  beautiful  serious  face,  her  outward 
and  inward  refinement,  in  her  soft  white  draperies  and  delicate 
laces,  how  could  she  contemplate  a  visit  to  that  abode  of  poverty 
which  he  remembered  only  too  well  ?  Fancy  the  wild,  brown,  little 
sisters  hugging  the  elegant  Lady  Gilbert;  the  meagre  weather- 
beaten  mother  weeping  over  her,  the  mummy- like  grandmother 
mumbling  Irish  into  her  ears !  There  was  a  grotesqueness  in  the 
picture,  as  presented  to  Sir  Humphrey's  imagination,  that  brought 
the  indignant  colour  to  his  face* 

Macha's  obtuseness  was  aggravating.  From  time  to  time  she 
would  say  to  him  imploringly,  'When  will  yoa  allow  me  to  go?' 
and  when  anawered^jmsatia&ctorilyi  would  torn  .away,  .with'  that 
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dull  look  of  patience  that  was  becoming  habitaal  to  her  countenance. 
She  lived  in  a  state  of  painfiil  saspense,  of  silent  expectation,  which 
showed  she  had  not  taken  in  the  idea  that  he  was  resolved  never  to 
grant  her  request.  The  memory  of  his  promise  was  still  so  fresh 
in  her  thoughts.     Her  stupidity  was  the  blindness  of  perfect  faith. 

Every  day  her  yearning  grew  deeper,  and  the  look  of  it  settled 
in  her  eyes.  Her  husband  resolutely  appeared  to  misunderstand 
her,  refused  to  meet  her  pleading  glance,  persuaded  himself  that 
she  was  ill,  out  of  temper,  anything  rather  than  home-sick  and 
lonely  by  his  side.  If  his  conscience  smote  him  with  the  remem- 
brance of  an  eager  promise  voluntarily  made,  he  told  himself  that 
foolish  vows  ought  never  to  be  kept.  The  strangest  part  of  it  all 
to  him  was,  that  she  did  not  reproach  him  with  having  broken  his 
word.  But  she  did  not  think  he  had  broken  it — only  that  he  was 
wearily  long  about  beginning  to  fulfil  it. 

A  bitter  season  set  in,  and  Sir  Humphrey,  looking  at  his  wife's 
thin  cheek,  and  the  darkening  trouble  about  her  eyes,  bethought 
him  of  taking  her  to  some  gay  city,  to  a  genisJ  climate  and 
the  novelty  of  strange  faces  and  places.  He  had  watched  her 
walking  to  and  fro  among  his  comfortable  tenantry,  in  and  out  of 
their  warm  wholesome  dwellings,  and  he  knew  what  brought  the 
spasm  upon  her  lips  and  the  quiver  of  pain  across  her  eyes.  She 
was  thinking  of  that  dreary  hovel  among  the  wilds  of  the  Gonnaught 
hills.  Where  the  sun  always  shines,  he  thought,  she  would  forget 
how  cold  and  hunger  sting.  So  the  Christmas  guests  were  put  off, 
and  Sir  Humphrey  and  Lady  Gilbert  went  to  winter  at  Florence. 

Uncomplainingly  Macha  did  her  husband*s  bidding.  She  said 
to  herself,  '  When  we  come  back,  early  in  the  spring,  he  will  take 
me  or  let  me  go.'  In  the  mild  air  of  Italy  she  did  not  realise  so 
keenly  the  well-remembered  rigours  of  the  Connaught  winter.  Her 
imagination  was  caught  by  the  beauties  that  surrounded  her,  and 
for  a  little  time  Sir  Humphrey  thought  his  triumph  was  at  hand. 
It  was  but  an  accident  that  turned  the  scale  against  him,  and  made 
shipwreck  of  his  plans  and  of  Macha's  life.  Accident  or  fate  led 
Lady  Gilbert,  who  rarely  looked  at  anything  printed,  to  glance  into 
the  columns  of  an  English  newspaper ;  and  a  paragraph  met  her 
eye  in  which  certain  rough  statements  were  made  regarding  a 
famine  of  food  and  fuel  in  certain  parts  of  hungry  and  melancholy 
C(»maught.  Instantly  her  long-suffering  patience  gave  way,  and 
all  the  latent  fire  of  her  nature  burst  forth.  She  flew  to  her 
husband  with  burning  eyes,  and  laid  her  finger  on  the  cruel  lines* 
Sir  Humphrey  was  in  an  irritable  hunu>ur.  Cut  off  from  his  custom- 
aiy.country  pursuits,  idling  in  a  foreign  city,  he  had  fallen  into  play, 
and  had  lost  heavily  the  Jiighi  before  this  eventful  moamiog.  The 
sight  of  his  wife's  feverish  emotion  made  hint  angry ;  het  passionate 
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demand  to  be  sent  with  succour  to  her  people  chafed  and  bewil- 
dered him.  Macha !  for  whose  good  he  had  inconvenienced  himseK 
so  seriously,  left  his  home  in  winter,  lowered  himself  to  sit  at  the 
table  with  gamblers ! — Macha  to  rise  and  tarn  on  him  with  those 
flaming  eyes !  He  met  her  with  a  flat  denial,  and  uttered  some 
bitter  reproaches,  upbraiding  her  with  her  imprudence  and  persistent 
folly.  Haying  begun  to  give  a  little  yent  to  his  displeasure,  he 
ended  by  saying  more  than  he  had  eyer  meant  to  say.  He  refused 
to  belieye  in  the  newspaper's  tale  of  distress,  and  forbade  her  to 
mention  her  people  again. 

Macha  stood  like  one  stunned,  slowly  taking  in  what  his  angry 
words  conyeyed.  As  she  had  belieyed  his  words  before,  so  she 
belieyed  them  now.  They  fell  upon  her  like  blows,  and  when  he 
had  turned  harshly  away  and  left  her  under  sentence  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, one  only  desire  and  determination  possessed  her — to  get 
away  out  of  this  cruel  world  of  plenty,  and  bring  food  and  comfort 
to  her  famishing  mother.  She  did  not  weigh  the  consequences  of 
defying  her  husband ;  her  agony  and  longing  blotted  out  eyen  the 
memory  of  his  existence.  How  she  made  her  way  to  Gonnaught 
who  shall  tell  ?  As  the  lioness  finds  her  stolen  young,  so  did  Macha 
scent  the  path  to  her  native  hills..  Accustomed  to  rely  upon  her 
husband  for  everything,  to  follow  his  instructions  and  mark  out 
nothing  for  herself,  she  must  have  made  almost  supernatural  exer- 
tions to  accomplish  her  end.  But  accomplish  it  she  did.  When 
her  husband  returned  that  night,  half  angry  and  half  relenting, 
revolving  plans  for  reconciliation,  taking  counsel  with  himself  as 
to  how  he  ought  to  deal  with  her,  knowing  very  well  that  he  meant 
to  send  a  largess  to  those  creatures  on  the  mountain  who  were 
such  a  thorn  in  his  side — when  he  came  back  to  his  home  that 
night,  Macha  was  gone. 

Dismay,  anger,  terror,  all  passed  through  and  over  him.  He 
first  swore  and  condemned  her ;  then  remembered  her  sweet  face 
and  her  former  patience,  and  almost  forgave  her.  Uneasily  he  resolved 
to  let  her  go  and  have  her  way.  He  had  given  her  money  yesterday, 
commanding  her  to  spend  it  on  her  own  amusement ;  for  the  present 
she  could  not  want ;  and  this  reckless  visit  would  be  sure  to  tame 
her.  Very  soon  she  would  be  glad  to  return  to  him  on  any  terms. 
Thus  torn  by  distracting  thoughts  Sir  Humphrey  went  back  alone  to 
his  English  home.  Pride,  obstinacy,  and  the  conviction  that  his 
wife  was  wrong  and  required  punishment  and  humiliation,  prevented 
his  following  her  to  Ireland. 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  whitened  peaks  when  Macha  came 
wearily  up  the  last  ascent  of  the  hills.  There  were  the  bare  seamed 
levels,  the  weird  rooks,  the  scant  green  patches,  the  dark  mys- 
terious-looking lake.     '  0  God,  I  have  returned !'  broke  from  her. 
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*  There  is  my  mother's  cabin.'  The  fierce  ache  that  had  gnawed 
her  heart  suddenly  left  it,  and  a  glow  of  satisfaction  went  tingling 
through  her  veins.  Strange,  instinctive,  nnreasoning  love  of  home 
and  Undred,  that  can  forbid  a  homan  being  to  accept  ease  and  plea- 
sure in  exchange  for  the  sufieiing  of  want !  Macha,  who  had  been 
delivered  over  to  abundance  and  luxury,  cast  them  from  her  like 
broken  fetters,  and  rushed  forward  into  the  embraces  of  her  old 
companion  and  foster-mother — ^Poverty.  This  was  the  spot  where 
she  had  danced  and  sung,  wept  and  prayed ;  where  she  had  been 
hungry  and  cold  and  full  of  care,  and  had  been  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  those  she  loved.  Here  was  where  she  had  watched, 
half  credulous,  for  the  fairies  among  the  rocks  ;  and,  whoUy  believ- 
ing, beheld,  with  delight,  the  procession  of  glorified  beings  in  the 
heavens.  This  was  the  home  of  her  passionate  devotion  ;  the  strait 
hard  bed  from  which  she  could  endure  to  yield  up  her  mortal 
breath* 

Only  the  eagles,  and  whatever  supernatural  beings  had  been 
lurking  near,  heard  the  clamour  of  wild  cries  that  arose  in  the  iso- 
lated cabin  at  sight  of  her. 

'  Mother,  there  is  something  beautiful  coming  that  looks  like 
Macha !'  cried  one  of  the  little  sisters.  *  Macha  must  be  dead,  and 
coming  from  heaven  to  see  us !'  And  they  all  stood  solemnly  in 
the  doorway  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  apparition.  But  when 
Macha's  living  lips  spoke  to  them,  and  her  outstretched  hands 
touched  them,  then  arose  such  cries  as  the  rocks  gave  back. 

The  advent  of  mercy  was  not  an  hour  too  soon  to  bring  the 
colour  of  life  back  to  pinched  faces,  and  to  put  light  on  the  fire- 
less  hearth.  A  long  battle  with  hunger  and  cold  must  soon  have 
dolefully  ended  had  not  succour  arrived.  Bains  had  drenched  the 
turf,  and  the  sun  had  not  shone  to  dry  it ;  and  the  potatoes  had 
been  washed  out  of  the  earth.  Macha  had  known  how  it  would  be, 
though  her  husband  refused  to  believe  in  the  tale.  Who  will  take 
oil  from  the  flinty  stone,  or  honey  out  of  the  rock  ?  The  very 
birds  will  not  live  in  this  barren  world.  Why  should  man  cling  to 
it  with  such  an  unaccountable  love  ? 

When  Macha,  having  ministered  to  their  bodily  wants,  and  com- 
forted their  hearts  with  her  love,  lay  down  that  night  on  the  old 
&miliar  bed  of  straw,  she  had  time  to  remember  the  husband  from 
before  whose  angry  fiEtce  she  had  fled.  '  He  will  never  love  me 
more,'  thought  she ;  '  he  wiU  never  come  to  seek  me  again.'  She 
tried  to  comfort  herself  with  the  thought  that  she  was  still  the 
Macha  of  old,  and  would  work  for  her  people ;  but  the  tears  poured 
from  her  eyes,  and  her  passionate  heart  was  not  satisfied  yet. 

Next  day  she  went  about  her  old  work  in  her  old  dress,  and 
tried  to  forget  that  she  had  ever  been  away  from  her  home.     Pain- 
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folly  she  saw  the  miseiy  and  the  sqnalor  of  it,  and  planned  snch 
little  improvements  as  might  lie  within  her  reach.  Bat  soft  living 
had  spoiled  Macha  for  privation  and  toil.  Hunger  afflicted  her,  and 
her  limbs  were  wrong  with  cold ;  she  was  come  back  to  a  state  of 
things  with  which  she  was  no  longer  fit  to  strive.  Wandering 
round  the  dark  water,  she  could  not  now  feel  an  interest  in  '  him 
who  lives  down  in  the  lake ;'  the  '  living  man'  whom  she  had  dis- 
pleased and  forsaken,  whom  she  had  loved  and  made  unhappy, 
absorbed  all  the  dreams  of  her  imagination.  Even  the  blessed 
spirits,  the  golden  cloud-shapes  moving  across  the  sky,  had  become 
cold  abstractions  to  her  whose  eyes  were  always  looking  vainly  for 
one  absent  homan  form. 

Her  experience  of  better  things,  her  natural  good  taste,  and 
the  money  she  had  brought  with  her  enabled  her  to  make  the  pro- 
jected improvements  in  her  home ;  yet,  when  they  were  made,  she 
had  no  pleasure  in  beholding  them.  They  had  cost  her  too  dear 
to  have  the  power  to  give  her  any  delight.  In  satisfying  the  fideb'ty 
of  her  nature  on  one  side,  she  had  but  inflicted  a  mortal  wound 
upon  it  on  the  other.  The  blue  pinched  look  of  hunger  had  gone 
from  her  mother's  face ;  the  stars  were  no  longer  visible  through 
the  roof;  yet,  lying  there  at  night,  and  thinking  about  it  all,  Macha 
felt  that  the  pinch  of  cold  and  hunger  had  settled  on  her  own  heart, 
and  that  the  stars  of  love  and  possible  happiness  were  for  ever  shut 
out  from  her  life.  A  hundred  times  a  day  she  made,  in  imagina- 
tion, impassioned  acts  of  love  and  sorrow,  and  appeals  for  pardon 
at  her  husband's  knees.  In  fancy  she  uttered  explanations  to  him, 
that  in  reality  would  have  been  impossible  to  her  tongue.  And  she 
was  too  shy  and  too  timid  to  attempt  to  write  to  him. 

'  When  a  wife  leaves  her  husband,'  thought  Macha,  '  of  course 
he  will  not  want  her  any  more.'  She  blamed  no  one  but  herself. 
'  I  behaved  badly  to  my  mother  in  leaving  her  at  first,'  she  reflected, 
*  and  badly  to  my  husband  in  running  away  against  his  will.  There 
must  be  a  twist  in  me  somehow;  for  I  know  I  did  not  want 
to  do  wrong.'  Sorrow-stricken,  remorseful,  perplexed,  -  she  lived 
through  the  long  uneventful  days  and  nights.  The  strength  ebbed 
away  from  her  limbs,  the  light  from  her  eyes.  She  made  no  com- 
plaint, for  she  was  willing  to  endure  bravely  in  expiation  of  the 
wilfdlness  of  her  sins.  Her  one  homing  desire  was  to  see  her 
hosband  before  she  died;  yet,  so  self-condemned  did  she  stand, 
she  coold  not  sommon  coorage  to  implore  of  him  to  come. 

Sir  Humphrey  sat  at  home  in  the  depths  of  what  may  be  truly 
called  a  sulk.  He  had  more  than  half  forgiven  his  wilfid  wife,  and 
was  ready  to  receive  her,  should  she  ask  to  return.  He  was  willing 
to  go  and  fetch  her  as  soon  as  she  should  send  for  him ;  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  he  was  at  &nlt  as  to  her  motives  and  conduct,  for 
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her  nature  had  always  been  a  riddle  to  him.  Why  could  she  not 
write  and  tell  him  where  she  was  ?  That  much  he  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  her.  He  was  quite  resolved  not  to  go  in  search  of  her, 
not  to  attempt  to  communicate  with  her  till  her  penitent  cry  should 
be  heard,  and  till  her  love  should  make  her  ask  to  be  taken  back  to 
his  home.  He  told  all  who  required  to  know  that  Lady  Gilbert 
was  paying  a  visit  in  her  native  land,  and  then  sat  in  his  loneliness 
awaiting  some  sign. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks,  after  all,  since  she  had  left  him  and 
returned  to  her  mountains,  but  many  a  heart  has  been  broken  in  a 
&r  shorter  time.  The  woman  was  one  who,  in  other  circumstances, 
would  have  made  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  those  she  loved ; 
but  divided  duty  and  fidelity  rent  her  asunder,  the  ardour  and  ten- 
derness of  her  nature  consumed  her,  and  all  the  powers  within  her 
wrought  towards  tragedy  and  death. 

One  evening  Macha  sat  at  the  cabin-door,  thinking  of  her  hus- 
band, owning  her  trespasses,  and  watching  the  sun  set  redly  behind 
the  motmtain-peaks,  the  sun  that  never  was  to  rise  for  her  again. 
That  night  she  turned  her  eyes  on  the  old  brown  crucifix  which  was 
to  her  as  the  passport  to  that  region  where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
She  was  not  so  glad  to  go  as  she  might  have  been  had  she  never 
met  any  one  while  walking  in  her  girlish  innocence  round  the  margin 
of  the  lake.  '  Tell  him  I  was  sorry,'  were  the  last  words  she  whis- 
pered in  her  mother's  ear. 

The  sign  that  Sir  Humphrey  waited  for  came  at  last  in  the  shape 
of  a  scrawled  letter,  with  an  unpronounceable  name  on  the  post- 
mark. '  Gome  to  the  mountain  to  see  your  son,'  it  said ;  '  Macha». 
the  mother,  is  dead.' 

That  sorrow  is  long  past  now.  Sir  Humphrey  is  married 
to  a  more  suitable  wife,  and  life  has  gone  pleasantly  with  him. 
His  eldest  son  has  Macha's  eyes,  with  often  a  grave,  sad,  unac- 
countable expression  in  them,  which,  in  the  midst  of  mirth,  will 
make  his  &ther  start  and  sigh,  while  the  words  of  the  poor  peasant 
mother  on  the  mountains  will  come  ringing  back  in  his  ears,  '  'Tis 
only  the  heart  that  is  too  strong  in  her ;  and  it's  iU  to  love  a  stranger 
that  must  part  you  from  your  own  I' 
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THREE  TRIPS  WITH  ROCKY-MOUNTAIN  TRAPPERS. 

Bt  Willuu  a.  Baillie-Gbahican. 


*  Boreas,  the  doggarned  old  boss,  has,  after  all,  a  better  nose  tban 
any  of  ns  for  finding  a  camp/  remarked  jovial  and  bnrly  Port,  one  fino 
crisp  September  eyening,  as,  riding  at  tbe  bead  of  our  little  pack- 
train,  tbroogb  a  glade  trayersing  a  grand  old  forest,  be  came  up  to 
wbere  tbe  writer  was  sitting  on  a  fallen  pine,  awaiting  bis  arrival. 
And  it  was  not  an  idle  compliment  eitber ;  for  truly  tbe  old  borse 
seemed  to  sniff  a  good  camping-place  from  afar.  As  nsnal,  I  bad 
taken  an  evening  stalk  on  foot  tbrougb  tbe  twiligbt  forest,  not  so 
mucb  for  sporting  purposes  as  to  stretcb  my  legs  after  a  long  day's 
ride,  and  also  to  examine  tbe  ground  for  tracks  of  wapiti  and  moose. 
Boreas,  my  favourite  saddle-borse,  as  on  all  sucb  occasions,  bad 
tbe  reins  Uirown  over  bis  neck,  fastened  to  a  spring  buckle,  cun- 
ningly concealed  bebind  tbe  bom  of  tbe  saddle,  and,  after  receiving  a 
slap  or  a  mild  kick,  as  a  signal  tbat  be  was  not  wanted  and  need 
not  wait  for  me,  would  amble  off  alone  after  tbe  pack-train,  strolling 
abead  of  it,  till  be  found  an  especially  inviting  bit  of  grass,  upon 
wbicb  be  would  feast  till  bis  companions  were  balf  a  mile  or  so  abead, 
wben  be  would  repeat  bis  tactics.  Tbe  sun  was  down,  and  both 
horses  and  men  were  on  tbe  look-out  for  camp.  A  loud  neigh — 
'nicker'  the  trapper  calls  it — from  Boreas,  and  an  answering  one 
from  bis  favourite  mare,  bad  caused  tbe  remark  destined  to  introduce 
our  little  party  to  tbe  notice  of  the  reader.  Looking  round,  we 
discovered  tbe  old  horse  standing  two  hundred  yards  off,  with  head 
outstretched,  in  the  middle  of  a  most  inviting  little  clearing,  evincing 
in  bis  pose  an  anxious  signal,  as  plainly  as  if  be  bad  said  tbat  *  this 
was  the  boss  camping-place  for  us.'  As  yet  we  could  see  no  water 
— tbat  most  essential  element  in  choosing  the  camp  site ;  but  so 
convinced  were  we  of  my  favourite's  sagacity,  that  tbe  train  was 
immediately  swung  to  tbe  side,  and  very  soon  we  caught  sight  of  a 
clear  little  brook,  half  hidden  under  tall  lye-grass  and  the  drooping 
branches  of  stately  silver  pines.  Ten  minutes  later  tbe  ground  was 
littered  with  tbe  packs  :  here  a  heavy  load  of  three  sacks  of  flour, 
there  the  elk-bide  paniers,  of  huge  proportions,  containing  tbe  'dry' 
stores,  i.e.  those  most  to  be  protected  against  water  wben  fording 
and  swimming  the  larger  creeks  and  rivers ;  yonder  tbe  powder-keg 
and  sundry  big  bales  of  valuable  furs,  interspersed  by '  bunches'  of 
bright  steel  traps,  used  by  the  men  in  their  vocation  as  trappers  and 
fur-hunters.     On  a  pile  of  pack-saddles  lay  the  giant  head  of  a  big 
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wapiti  (elk),  killed  by  me  that  momng,  and  destined,  with  many 
other  like  trophies,  to  cross  the  ocean  and  find  an  English  home. 
Near  it  leant  our  fonr  rifles,  and  sundry  saddle-bags,  buffido-coats, 
and  carelessly  flong-down  Colts  strewed  the  ground  all  round.  The 
horses,  just  sufficiently  tired  by  their  day's  work  to  enjoy  thoroughly 
a  good  roll,  and  not  stand  about,  as  often,  poor  beasts,  they  did, 
with  drooping  heads  and  pinched  flanks,  too  tired  to  feed,  were 
relishing  that  pleasure  to  the  fullest,  while  the  example  of  the  two 
colts — ^general  pets  of  the  camp — racing  each  other  round  and  round, 
cutting  the  most  amusing  capers,  and  nickering  with  wild  delight,  was 
followed  by  our  two  canine  camp-followers,  playing  their  doggish 
game  of  hide-and-seek  with  all  the  viyacity  of  youth  and  vigour. 

It  was  the  beau-ideal  of  a  trapper's  or  hunter's  camp,  the  locality 
the  Tetoa  basin,  one  of  the  least  known  and  most  inaccessible  moun- 
tain-highlands in  the  north-west  comer  of  Wyoming,  We — that  is, 
the  writer,  a  Britisher  roaming  through  the  Rockies,  two  men- 
trappers,  and  a  boy- trapper — had  been  traYelling  since  June,  and  for 
the  last  six  or  eight  weeks  had  not  seen  human  face ;  a  period  that 
could  have  been  extended  to  as  many  months  had  we  oidy  stopped 
in  this  beautiful  retreat. 

It  was  a  glorious  evening ;  the  great  Grand  Teton  peak — bright 
at  the  foot  of  which  we  were  camped — is  the  noblest  and  grandest, 
I  think,  I  have  ever  seen,  in  this  or  any  other  countiy  of  the  New 
or  Old  World.  Many  of  the  Colorado  mountains  are  called  the 
Matterhoms  of  America,  with  about  as  much  justification  as  Ben 
Nevis  or  Snowdon  merits  that  name.  With  the  Teton  peak  it  is, 
however,  difierent.  Its  shape  is  very  like  the  Swiss  Master  peak.  I 
would  call  it  even  grander ;  as  the  actual  elevation,  from  the  per- 
fectly level  basin,  is  one  grand  sweep  of  rock,  a  height  over  7000 
feet  in  sheer  height.  Bend  your  neck  as  far  as  you  could,  still  your 
gaze  seemed  incapable  of  reaching  the  needle-shaped  pinnacle  of 
the  summit :  similar  to  the  old  California  miner,  who,  when  he 
first  saw  El  Capitano  in  the  Tosemite,  said  it  took  two  looks  to  get 
squarely  to  the  top  of  the  peak.  Nature  had,  in  our  case,  sub- 
stituted a  belt  of  snow-fields  for  the  chalk-mark,  with  which  that  old 
man  from  Califomia  declared  he  had  to  mark  off  on  the  cliffs  how 
far  his  first  look  had  got. 

The  grass  in  rich  plenty,  reaching  up  to  the  knees  of  the  horses, 
was  green ;  not  the  tint  of  our  pastures  at  home,  but  a  green  that 
matched  far  better  the  silvery  trunks  of  the  pine  and  the  blue-green 
of  their  boughs,  sweeping  in  languid  curve  the  taU  rye-grass  at  their 
feet.  The  curling  smoke  of  the  camp-fire,  made  of  dry  cedar-wood 
and  leaves  richly  perfumed,  rose  in  blue  circles,  higher  and  higher 
as  the  blaze  increased,  till  at  last  it  blended  with  the  Alpine  blue  of 
the  sky.     The  clear  brook,  traversing  the  glade,  sounded  in  its 
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babble  an  irresistible  inyitation  to  enjoy  a  dip.  We  look  round. 
How  content,  how  pleasant  and  pleased  everything  looks !  For  a 
moment  we  wish  we  could  roll  in  the  green  fragrant  monntain-grasSy 
as  did  the  horses  and  the  dogs.  Happy  carelessness  of  what  the 
past  has  brought  and  what  the  future  may  bring — of  the  long  weary 
rides  through  desolate  parched  deserts;  of  dreary  'dry  camps;'  of 
swollen  rivers  swum  by  shrinking  animals  ;  of  the  deep  snow,  that 
presently  will  cover  the  mountain-side ;  of  cold  and  hunger — blissful 
ignorance  and  forgetfolness  were  stamped  on  human,  equine,  and 
canine  physiognomy,  as  each  member,  in  his  manner  and  way,  was 
enjoying  to  the  full  the  present. 

Reader,  if  Fate  has  never  led  your  steps  into  the  wilds  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  let  me  tell  you  that  in  moments  such  as  these 
Nature,  in  aU  her  impressive  grandeur,  seems  nearest  casting  her 
^rms  right  round  you.  Here,  dotting  the  quiet  peaceful  glade  before 
us,  is  animal  life,  the  impulsive  joyous  spirit  of  healthful  vigour, 
fanned  to  keen  freshness  by  the  cool  bracing  breeze  straight  down 
from  the  snow-fields.  There,  right  round  us,  wrapped  in  solemn 
stillness  and  majesty,  life  of  another  kind — that  of  Nature  as  she 
was  created,  as  yet  undefiled  by  the  desecrating  hand  of  man. 

But  let  us  cut  short  these  musings ;  they  are  not  the  thoughts 
that  coiomonly  trouble  the  minds  of  yonder  champions  of  the  moun- 
tains, my  good  friends  and  oft-tried  companions  the  trappers.  Duty 
<;alls  us,  moreover ;  for  in  an  'outfit*  composed  of  the  elements,  and 
based  on  the  simple  principles  of  trapper-fashion,  as  ours  was,  or 
rather  is — for  these  lines  are  jotted  down  at  the  camp  fireside — ^there 
is  always  plenty  to  do.  A  long  day's  ride  has  made  us  all  hungry 
as  Indians ;  so  if  we  are  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  that  very  begin- 
ning is  the  supper. 

The  fire  brought  to  proper  cooking  proportions — i.e.  the  coals 
raked  to  the  front  for  baking,  and  the  logs  so  arranged  that  pots  and 
pans  preserve  their  equilibrium — we  all  go  to  work.  One  man  bakes ; 
but  that  man  is  not  me,  for  I  was  found  wanting,  since  on  one  of 
my  first  attempts  to  do  so  one  cold  drizzly  night  two  years  ago,  I 
had  to  bake  in  the  dark,  and  my  pipe — an  otherwise  inseparable 
companion — was  subsequently  found  in  the  loaf.  Baking  is  alto- 
gether a  very  hateful  occupation.  Your  face  gets  scorched,  your 
knees  get  sooty,  your  fingers  blistered,  and  it  taxes  not  only  your 
patience,  but  also  your  vocabulary  of  '  Government  talk,'  i.e.  bad 
lauguage.  On  cold  days  in  winter  you  have  got  to  wash  your  hands 
in  a  mush  of  water  and  ice;  for  hunger  is  a  mighty  impatient 
master,  and  there  is  no  time  to  heat  water  in  the  co£fee-pot.  The 
flour-sack  is  sure  to  be  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  pack-sack,  and  the 
baking-powder,  or  '  saleratus'  (the  grandest  word  in  the  trapper's 
very  abridged  dictionary),  cannot  be  found,  or  when  it  is  found 
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eterytbing  around  it  in  the  pack  bears  the  marks  of  yonr  mealy 
fingers ;  for  natorally,  in  the  manner  of  man,  yon  have  first  mixed 
the  flour,  and  then  only  look  abont  yon  for  '  thatyar  white  powder 
as  makes  bread  git  np  and  hump  itself/  as  an  old  trapper  called  it. 
But  it  is  only  in  *  real  mean*  weather,  when  the  snow  or  frozen  sleet 
beats  down  upon  your  devoted  head,  unprotected  by  tent  or  other 
shelter — ^for  our  outfit  was  singularly  bare  of  your  luxurious  camp 
paraphernalia  of  Nimrods  who  travel  in  the  Adirondacks  with  tent, 
camp-stools,  and  camp-bed — and  the  wind,  a  genuine  No.  12  gale, 
whirling  your  flour  from  the  pan,  that  you  realise  what  baking  really 
is.  Then,  probably,  the  giggling  wretches  who  do  not  bake  will  hear 
some  choice  bits  of  '  Ooyernment  conversation,'  while  their  '  Hurry 
up!*  will  set  at  defiance  that  good  old  trapper's  proverb,  '  To  make 
haste  slowly,  pans  the  best.'  It  is  always  a  comical  sight  to  see 
big  strapping  fellows,  their  six-shooters  at  their  waist,  metamor- 
phosed into  cooks :  their  homy  hands,  but  ill  fit  to  handle  pots  and  . 
pans;  their  awkward  touch,  their  heavy  tramp,  and  withal  the 
clumsy  way  of  setting  about  things, — one  and  all  combine  to  make  a 
cowboy  or  trapper-cook  a  ludicrous  sight.  But  more  than  comical 
it  is  to  watch,  on  a  fierce  winter's  night,  a  big  hulking  giant,  wrapped 
in  a  buffalo-coat,  make  his  preparation  for  baking,  with  a  snow- 
hunicane  blowing  and  damp  wood  on  the  fire.  With  his  back  to 
the  wind,  the  pan  in  which  the  flour  is  mixed — in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  gold  pan,  in  which  at  odd  times  he  washes  for  that  precious 
metal — carefully  held  inside  his  coat,  as  a  loving  mother  would  fondle 
her  babe  ;•  between  his  teeth  the  tin  cup,  full  of  water,  from  which, 
by  a  dexterous  jerk  of  the  head,  he  spills  into  the  pan  the  requisite 
amount  of  the  Uquid ;  between  his  knees  the  flour-sack,  and  tucked 
under  his  arm  the  saleratus  tin  :  thus  the  shaggy  monster  bakes ! 

Practice  alone  can  make  you  an  adept  at  it,  as  I  found  out  on 
a  certain  terrible  December  night,  when  Indians  had  stampeded  our 
horses,  the  men  having  set  out  in  pursuit,  while  I,  being  temporarily 
disabled  by  a  thrust  of  a  wounded  elk,  was  to  guard  camp  and — 
bake.  The  ^e  howled,  and  torn  wherever  I  would  the  snow  beat 
with  fierce  violence  against  my  face.  Hundreds  of  times  had  I 
watched  the  men  mix  the  flour  under  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
and  were  not  my  teeth  as  able  as  theirs  to  hold  the  tin  cup  of  water, 
and  was  not  my  buffalo-coat  as  good  as  that  of  the  trapper's  ?  All 
very  true ;  but  yet  my  first  attempt  to  clinch  the  ice-coated  metal 
between  my  teeth  resulted  in  a  cold  bath  for  my  knees,  while  the 
second  trial  succeeded  in  so  far  as  the  holding  was  concerned.  I 
could  grasp  the  cup  as  long  as  you  liked,  but,  to  save  my  life,  I  could 
not  give  that  dexterous  jerk  necessary  to  spill  some  of  the  water 
into  the  pan,  when  the  flour  was  in  the  mean  while,  notwithstanding 
the  vrind-proof  quality  of  my  coat,  whirling  about  in  utter  disregard 
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of  my  clothes.  My  bulldog  grip  oontmaed,  and  at  last  I  summoned 
np  conrage  to  give  that  fatal  jerk.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
whole  contents  was  landed  in  my  face,  where  it  very  soon  tamed 
into  a  thin  layer  of  ice,  not  increasing  my  good-hnmonr.  Water 
was  plentiful,  so  the  cnp  was  refilled  ;  and,  as  I  was  determined  to 
succeed,  a  second  attempt  at  jerking  was  made.  This  time  it  was 
somewhat  nearer  the  mark ;  for  the  water  went  down  my  neck  only. 
That  suicidal  '  reback  action'  of  the  water,  as  the  men  called  it,  was 
difficult  to  oyercpme.  It  would  go  back,  instead  of  forward,  be  the 
jerk  ever  so  gently  and  nicely  adjusted.  By  the  time  my  persever- 
ance did  succeed  there  was  no  flour  left  in  the  pan  to  mix,  and  the 
saleratus  tin  had  rolled  o£f,  *  running  down  the  slope  before  a  stiff 
breeze.'  When  the  men  finally  returned,  minus  half  the  horses,  I 
was  no  little  proud  of  my  two  loaves,  but  less  so  of  my  flour-bedraggled 
appearance,  leading  the  men  to  more  than  suspect  '  what  a  job  it 
was  to  bake' ! 

No  wonder,  the  reader  will  say,  when  I  tell  him  that  grumbling 
on  the  score  of  bread  was  not  infrequent.  It  was  either  too  salt,  or 
too  doughy,  or  too  crisp,  or  too  much  saleratus  in  it,  or  burnt  to  a 
cinder,  which  latter,  as  we  had  only  a  frying-pan  to  bake  in,  and 
the  fire  generally  of  huge  dimensions,  would  occur,  notwithstanding 
the  best  intentions.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  among  the  men,  I 
being  left  out,  that  the  first  who  should  grumble  was  to  relieve  the 
then  baker.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  when  we  had  only  a 
very  miserable  camp-fire,  the  bread  was  a  mass  of  dough  inside. 
The  boy  was  the  first  to  forget  the  penalty  for  grumbling.  •  Taking 
a  hearty  bite  at  the  bread,  he  exclaimed,  '  Doggam  this  bread,  I'll 
be  cursed  if  it  ain't  a  mass  of — '  Then  the  paste  gummed  up  his 
mouth ;  but  recollecting  at  the  same  instant  in  what  danger  he  was, 
he  blurted  out,  half-choked  by  the  dough,  '  but  I  like  it.' 

This  time  his  quick  wits  saved  him ;  but  he  fell  victim  a  day  or 
two  later,  when,  taking  up  a  loaf  just  from  the  frying-pan,  he 
dropped  it  as  quickly,  saying,  '  Dam  that  hot  bread !'  The  vox 
popvli  of  the  camp  declared  that  *  hot'  was  sufficient  fo  convict,  so 
he  had  to  take  the  baker's  place. 

While  the  boy  fetched  the  water,  ground  the  coffee  in  a  tin  cup 
with  the  muzzle  of  his  six-shooter,  our  coffee-mill  having  come  to 
an  early  grave  at  the  heels  of  the  'kitchen  mule,'  the  others 
occupied  themselves  with  the  meat  and  bread.  There  were  threa 
frying-pans  in  the  outfit :  one,  a  very  big  one,  was  for  the  bighorn 
haunch  or  black-tail  tender  loin-steak ;  the  other  for  the  bread ; 
while  the  third  and  smallest  one  fell  to  my  lot.  In  it  I  fried, 
broiled,  stewed,  or  boiled  such  odds  and  ends  as  strack  my  fioncy. 
Beaver  tail  and  bear  liver  were  general  favourites,  not  so  elk  brain 
or  kidney.     Cooking  these  little  tidbits  of  camp-fiue  reminded  me 
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always  of  that  most  delightful  occupation  of  the  jnyenile  mindy 
makiog  mnd-pasties  on  the  sands  by  the  sea.  Let  the  liver  be  a 
blotched  mass  of  half-cooked  gorci  or  the  brain  a  jelly-like  mass, 
or  the  kidney  cinder  on  the  outside  and  raw  inside,  yet  yon  eat  it, 
and  are  happy.  These  latter  delicacies  the  men  never  touched ;  for 
trappers  are  very  fastidions  in  the  choice  of  their  meat,  and  I  believe 
they  thought  me  next  to  a  barbarian  for  gourmandising  on  kidneys, 
which  they  consider  *  unclean  and  not  fit  for  a  dog.' 

Once  I  inveigled  a  stranger  to  taste  my  favourite  stew ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it  was  not  favourably  received.  '  By  the  jumping 
Moses,  you've  been  and  gone  done  it !'  he  cried  out ;  and  when  I  asked 
him  what  I  had  gone  done,  he  replied, '  Why,  pisoned  me,  man,  like 
a  cayote.'  The  fellow  was  a  hoosier  (native  of  Indiana),  and  his 
language  was  the  strangest  mixture  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and 
Kentucky  negroisms,  and  a  liberal  infusion  of '  we  uns'  and '  you  uns,' 
and  *  gone  done  it'  and  '  gwine  to  gone  done  it,'  I  ever  heard. 

Cooking  did  not  take  long,  and  the  *  All  set  I'  was  a  welcome  signal 
to  repair  to  our  festive  board.  An  elk-skin  or  waterproof  sheet  spread 
on  the  ground  near  the  fire  where  the  smoke  was  least  troublesome, 
four  tin  plates,  and  as  many  cups  and  knives  and  forks,  do  not  take 
long  to  set,  especially  if  they  are  tumbled  out  of  the  basket  in  a 
heap,  every  man  '  grabbing  a  root,'  i.e.  helping  himself  to  his  own. 
What  a  glorious  thing  a  good  healthy  appetite  is  I  Indeed  ours 
was  so  glorious,  that  we  were  well  known  for  it,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  at  all  the  camps,  ranches,  and  hunters'  camps  where  we  had 
partaken  of  hospitality.  At  one  place  the  '  boss,'  after  watch- 
ing in  silence  our  attacks  on  the  grub  pile,  remarked  very  good- 
homouredly,  '  Wall,  boys,  I'll  be  doggamed  if  I  won't  back  you  at 
grab-lifting  against  any  other  outfit  in  this  yar  country,  by  Jove  I 
will,  if  it  takes  my  bottom  dollar  and  cleans  me  out  to  bed-rock.'  At 
one  '  road  ranche' — a  roadside  inn,  where  yon  have  to  pay  for  your 
meals  at  a  fixed  rate — which  I  passed  on  my  return  to  civilisation, 
and  where  I  struck  the  first  potatoes  after  having  gone  five  months 
without  vegetables  of  any  shape,  the  fellow  who  *  ran'  the  house, 
after  seeing  me  *  through'  my  meal,  asked  me  if  I  was  thinking  of 
returning  to  *  these  yer  diggings.' 

On  my  answering  him,  and  innocently  asking  why  he  wanted  to 
know,  he  said, 

'  Wall,  you  see,  stranger,  times  ain't  been  way  up  hereabouts, 
and  our  p'tater-patch  yonder  ain't  as  big  as  a  county ;  but  if  you 
take  back-tracks,  I'd  have  to  make  it  about  that  squar'  sure.' 

The  very  next  day  (I  was  travelling  in  the  mail-sleigh  firom  a 
remote  fort  to  the  next  little  town  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  ofiT), 
luck  would  have  it  that,  at  a  similar  log-hovel  hostelryy  I  struck 
batter,  the  first  I  had  didied  for  nearly  half  a  year.     I  was  hungry, 
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and  the  batter  looked  fresh,  and  little  besides  bread  on  the  table. 
A  woman  *  ran*  the  house,  a  slattenly  sonr-looking  Rocky-Mountain 
'lady/  and  daring  my  meal  she  sat  opposite  to  me.  She  had  not 
spoken  a  word,  for  on  my  entrance  she  only  pointed  to  the  table  in 
the  taeitom  Western  way;  and  moreover  there  was  not  time  for 
gossip,  as  the  mail-driver  was  in  a  harry  to  finish  his  day*s  drive, 
with  the  thermometer  down  to  —  85°  F.  My  meal  over,  I  threw  the 
customary  fifty-cent  piece  on  the  table,  and  was  about  to  hurry  out, 
when  she  spoke  up : 

'  Stranger,  you  ain't  got  no  mother-in-law,  that's  sartin.  Hadn't 
my  cow  just  calved,  I  would  donate  you  them  ar'  four  bits'  (fifty 
cents)  *  to  buy  yourself  one.  You  kinder  want  one  to  teach  you 
what  four  bits'  worth  of  butter  hefts'  (weighs). 

But  I  am  rambling  away  from  our  trapper-camp.  Supper  over, 
the  work  of  the  evening  began.  First  of  all  the  stock  wants  looking 
after.  If  it  was  an  Indian  country,  the  case  most  of  the  time, 
three  or  four  of  the  horses  had  to  be  picketed  or  hobbled ;  but  be- 
fore doing  that,  it  was  necessary  to  let  them  feed.  Probably  they 
had  wandered  off  a  mile  or  two  while  we  were  at  supper,  and  hence 
it  took  the  man  whpse  turn  it  was  to  attend  to  them  the  best  part 
of  the  evening  to  get  them  back  into  the  next  neighbourhood  of  the 
camp,  pick  a  good  patch  of  grass,  water  them,  and  secure  those 
whose  turn  it  was.  The  others  looked  to  the  washing  up  and 
'straightening  out'  of  things  generally.  There  was  always  something 
to  be  mended,  seen  to,  or  odd  jobs  to  be  done.  Horses  had  to  be 
shod,  coffee  had  to  be  browned  (in  a  frying-pan),  clothes  wanted 
mending,  gaping  holes  in  moccasins  or  boots  cried  for  the  awl  and 
last,  straps  required  cleaning  and  oiling,  harness  splicing  and  patch- 
ing, pack-saddles  had  '  screws  loose,'  pack-sacks  wanted  the  tailor's 
needle  and  raw  hide  patches.  Rifles  and  six-shooters  had  to  be 
cleaned,  bullets  had  to  be  moulded,  cartridges  to  be  loaded,  the  day's 
catch  of  beaver,  otter,  wolverines,  or  wolves  were  waiting  for  the 
keen  skinning-knife,  and  hundreds  of  other  camp  duties  had  to  be 
performed,  all  by  the  bright  flickering  light  of  the  camp-fire,  while 
the  pipe  shed  its  benign  halo  of  good-fellowship  over  the  whole 
scene.  Everything  that  fell  to  my  share  accomplished,  my  pocket- 
book  with  my  daily  notes  had  its  turn.  Often  an  hour  or  two  was 
spent  in  jotting  down,  in  a  scrawling  hand — the  powder-keg  between 
my  knees  serving  as  table — some  very  inspired  thoughts  that  could 
not  wait.  If  any  chance  was  looming  up  of  sending  by  Indians 
letters  to  the  next  fort,  often  150  or  200  miles  off,  the  evening  was 
devoted  to  epistolary  duties ;  the  result  of  such  hours,  in  the  shape 
of  letters,  being  pinned  to  the  inside  of  some  morose  old  back's 
blanket,  or  nailed  to  the  board  on  which  the  papoose  was  strapped, 
t^e  latter  being  the  surest  way.     Later  on  in  the  season,  when 
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winter  stonuB  were  in  regular  attendance,  letter-writing  became  a 
more  embanrassing  undertaking.  The  bottle  of  ink — ^not  the  common 
commodity,  bat  a  concoction  made  of  beaver-gall  and  vermilion, 
the  colour  so  highly  prized  by  Indians,  and  a  stock  of  which,  for 
trading  purposes,  I  had  taken  with  me — had  to  be  placed  in  hot 
ashes  to  keep  it  liquid ;  and  during  weeks  of  intensely  cold  weather, 
when  the  thermometer  (mercury)  came  to  a  standstill,  even  that 
precaution  would  not  suffice,  for  the  ink  would  freeze  on  the  pen 
before  a  single  word  could  be  written.  On  such  occasions  the  pencil 
took  the  place  of  the  self-trimmed  eagle's  feather,  or,  what  was 
ofbener  the  case,  the  whole  job  was  abandoned,  and  the  shelter  of 
warm  buffalo  robes  and  bearskins  sought.  Trapper  beds  are  simple. 
A  bearskin  and  a  blanket  under  you,  and  a  robe  or  two  with  odd 
saddle-blankets  as  cover,  with  a  large  sheet  of  waterproof  tarpaulin, 
to  turn  rain  and  snow,  spread  over  the  whole,  is  all  that  is  wanted. 
If  you,  while  you  are  en  route,  pitch  camp  in  daylight,  a  '  soft'  spot 
for  your  roost  can  be  looked  up ;  but  if  you  get  into  camp  after  dark, 
the  less  you  bother  yourself  about  stones  or  projecting  rocks  under 
your  bed,  the  wiser  you  are.  Remove  those  that  are  loose,  and,  as 
yon  ^  twist  to  fit  the  bumps,'  regard  those  that  are  not  loose  with 
the  supreme  contempt  they  deserve. 

Thus,  reader,  we  travelled  in  the  far-off  wilderness  of  the  Rockies 
six  months  without  seeing  white  woman's  face,  and  four  without 
letters  or  newspapers,  cut  off  from  the  world  as  completely  as  the 
bold  explorers  of  African  deserts ;  ever-changing  scenery,  the  won- 
ders of  Nature,  and  no  less  the  comical  or  pathetic  incidents  of  travel 
affording  never-ending  matter  for  thought ;  pitching  camp  wherever 
we  chose,  making  a  temporary  home  in  the  quiet  forest-girt  glade, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  innumerable  lakes  that  dot  the  Windriver 
chain,  mountain-tarns  of  glorious  beauty ;  for  weeks  on  the  top  of 
the  continental  divide,  often  above  timber-line,  traversing  that  won- 
derful and,  as  yet,  hardly  known  country,  so  aptly  called  the  crown 
of  the  continent,  the  cradle  of  three  of  the  mightiest  streams  of  the 
continent,  where  our  morning's  coffee  was  made  from  the  waters'  of 
two  oceans,  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic :  now  alone  for  months, 
then  for  weeks  in  the  midst  of  Indians  out  on  their  great  fall  hunt, 
but,  wherever  we  went,  far,  far  from  white  man's  haunts. 

Six  months  of  this  life  has  wonderful  charms  about  it.  Ten  or 
twelve  hours  in  the  saddle,  or  as  many  spent  in  exciting  stalks  after 
the  wary  bighorn,  or  the  more  easily  slayed  wapiti,  the  noblest  of 
the  deer  specie ;  a  night  under  your  cosy  fur  blankets,  with  the 
glorious  sleep  of  tired  nature  infusing  fresh  exuberant  life  into  your 
veins ;  an  appetite  whetted  by  a  dip  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  lake  or 
creek,  you  feel  as  different  a  being  on  your  return  to  civilisation,  as 
if  some  kind  fairy  had  tipped  you  with  her  wand  of  rejuvenescence. 
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A  tonr  among  the  people  of  the  West  has  very  practical  results. 
Yon  learn  things  yon  never  thought  of  in  yonr  luxurious  metropolitan 
existence.  The  secrets  of  Nature  are  unfolded  to  you  as  readily  as 
those  of  woodcraft.  My  three  expeditions  with  the  keen-eyed  and 
keen-humoured  men  of  the  mountains  trained  me  in  no  end  of  useful 
arts  and  acquirements,  which,  though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the 
sphere  of  a  gentleman  of  club  world,  are  very  handy  knacks  for 
the  traveller  to  know.  To  shoe  horses,  to  be  able  to  mend  and  patch 
every  article  in  the  trapper's  outfit,  from  an  invalided  pack-saddle  to 
moccasins  needing  new  soles,  are  as  useful  to  know  as  the  art  of 
breaking  a  trail  through  dense  timber,  where,  as  was  the  case  with 
us  for  days  at  a  time,  two  of  our  party  took  turns  with  heavy  axes  to 
clear  the  track.  To  set  traps,  and,  what  is  more,  to  catch  beaver 
and  wolves ;  to  manage  a  half-broken  horse ;  to  ride  where,  in  your 
early  days  in  the  mountains,  you  imagined  only  the  sure-footed  big- 
horn could  travel ;  to  build  a  '  dug-out ;'  to  make  a  raft ;  to  swim  on 
horseback  swift  rivers,  bank  high  with  the  spring  floods;  to  use  the 
lariat  and  the  six-shooter  from  your  horse  on  a  full  run  ;  to  find  your 
way  through  trackless  woods  and  through  puzzling  country,  with  no 
landmark  to  guide  you,  save  the  sun  in  daytime,  and  the  '  dipper*  or 
north  star  at  night ;  to  make  the  best  of  bad  fixes ;  to  bear  cold, 
hunger,  and  thirst ;  to  break  your  constitution  of  such  bad  habits  as 
influenza  or  rheumatic  pains  in  the  limbs ;  to  sharpen  your  eyesight 
and  hearing  till  you  can  tell  the  difference  between  the  track  of  the 
lynx  and  that  of  the  wild  cat ;  to  know  by  the  sound  the  footfall  of 
the  elk  firom  that  of  the  swifter  and  more  agile  blacktail  or  mule  deer ; 
to  tell  the  '  age'  of  horse-tracks,  or  to  distinguish  that  of  the  Indian's 
pony  firom  the '  spoor*  of  a  white  man's  horse, — all  this  and  much  more, 
not  to  forget  that  very  useful  knack  of  doing  without  things  which 
formerly  were  as  essential  to  your  comfort  and  welfare  as  water  and 
bread,  you  will  not  only  learn,  but  take  pleasure  in  learning. 

Nature's  wide  realm  will  no  longer  be  a  closed  book  to  you.  And 
as,  seated  on  the  banks  of  some  quiet  forest-girt  moonlit  tarn,  you 
watch  the  beaver,  old  friend  of  yours,  repair  the  family  dam  on  the 
most  approved  principles  of  beaver  hydrostatics ;  or  as,  crossing  the 
sombre  forests  at  night,  with  the  noiseless  footfall  of  your  moccasin- 
dad  feet,  you  hear  the  strange  sounds  of  animals  you  never  see  in 
daytime, — you  will  compare  your  life,  strangely  free  from  trammels  and 
social  fetters,  in  gloriously  free  Nature,  with  the  hot-pressure  existence 
in  club  or  ballroom.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  yon  will  on  your  re- 
turn to  the  haunts  of  your  fellow-beings,  furnished  with  a  fresh  lease 
of  life  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  pleasures,  lookback  with  much  long- 
ing to  the  days  spent  with  the  rough  but  kindly-hearted  trappers  in 
the  wilds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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Bt  B.  H.  Buxton. 


Bebyl  is  jost  twenty-one.  She  is  tall  and  graceful ;  fair  as  a  lily, 
and  as  beantifol.  She  is  the  only  child  of  the  late  Sir  Gerard 
Blythe,  of  Boscobel  Towers,  Torquay  :  an  orphan  and  an  heiress. 

Last  year  she  laid  her  well-worn  monming  aside ;  this  year  she 
is  enjoying  the  London  season  con  amove.  She  is  living  in  Gros- 
yenor-sqnare  with  her  grandmother,  the  Dowager-Countess  of  Dan- 
gerfield.  Her  constant  companion  and  quasi-chaperon  is  beautiful 
Mrs.  Glynn  Leigh,  an  attractive  young  widow,  and  Miss  Blythe's 
first  cousin. 

Beryl  has  her  own  horse  to  ride,  and  she  drives  a  pair  of  *  sweet 
goers'  in  her  park-phaeton. 

Miss  Blythe  was  presented  at  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
into  the  delights  of  which  she  enters  with  the  natural  buoyancy  of 
her  youth,  and  with  a  subtle  appreciation  of  the  humorous  side  of 
the  trouble  and  turmoil  of  '  society,'  which  adds  considerably  to  her 
enjoyment. 

Though  of  the  fashionable  crowd  herself,  Beryl  has  few  sympa- 
thies with  its  avowed  opinions  and  its  covert  aims. 

She  had  been  her  dear  father's  &vourite  and  constant  com- 
panion in  the  old  happy  days  at  Torquay,  where  they  had  lived  so 
contentedly  together.  This  close  companionship  with  a  master- 
mind may  account  for  Beryl's  very  decided  opinions  on  certain 
points,  and  the  surprisingly  unfeminine  consistency  of  her  words  and 
actions.  Logical  sequence  of  conduct  is  startling  in  any  woman ; 
in  an  acknowledged  beauty,  whose  rdU  is  caprice,  it  is  fairly  amaz- 
ing. But  Beryl  has  many  points  of  divergence  from  the  standard 
girl  of  the  period.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  her  inveterate  dis- 
like to  tobacco-smoke.     (The  late  Sir  Gerard  abhorred  it.) 

Would-be  husbands  are,  of  course,  numerous,  and  so  are  the 
offers,  formal  or  confidential,  of  eligible  or  non-eligible  wooers.  Men 
are  decidedly  not  wanting  in  appreciation  of  Miss  Blythe's  merits, 
nor  bashful  on  the  score  of  their  own. 

Beryl  enjoys  her  independence  far  too  much  to  risk  it  lightly ; 
and  the  notion  of  being  '  chained  for  life'  (these  are  her  own  con- 
temptuous expressions) '  to  one  of  those  uninteresting  empty-headed 
perambulating  chimneypots,'  whom  she  meets  in  daily  intercourse, 
presents  no  temptation  to  her. 

As  Beryl  somewhat  ostentatiously  sets  the  opinions  of  society 
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at  defiance,  society  revenges  itself  by  saying  many  harsh  and  unjus- 
tifiable things  of  one  who  holds  so  lofty  a  position  in  the  throng, 
and  yet  chooses  to  isolate  herself  from  it. 

Mrs.  Glynn  Leigh  deplores  her  fair  cousin's  eccentricities.  She 
soon  perceives;  however,  that  they  serve  as  a  foil  to  her  own  more 
gentle  characteristics,  and  so  contents  herself  with  mild  deprecia- 
tion in  Beryl's  absence. 

On  the  whole,  matters  go  smoothly  enough  for  Beryl,  until  the 
young  Earl  of  St.  Aubyn  proposes  to  her  and  is  rejected.  Then  a 
storm  of  protest  and  indignation  arises  among  the  friends  of  both 
parties.  Why  should  this  young  lady  give  herself  such  airs  ?  She 
was  said  to  object  to  St.  Aubyn's  habits,  and  yet  these  were  harm- 
less enough.  He  smoked  a  great  deal,  and  drank  more  than  was 
good  for  him ;  but  who  would  mind  such  venial  errors  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  wealthiest  peers  in  the  kingdom? 

But  Beryl  refused  to  'listen  to  reason,'  and  was  consequently 
voted  a  wilful  capricious  coquette. 

'  Ah,  my  poor  darling,  pride  is  bound  to  have  a  fall !'  says  Mrs. 
Leigh,  kissing  Beryl's  soft  cheek,  and  feeling  inclined  to  bite  her. 
The  widow  had  set  her  pretty  cap  at  the  Earl,  and  hated  her  cousin 
for  interfering. 

The  Dowager-Countess  herself  is  appealed  to  on  this  occasion^ 
but  absolutely  declines  to  use  her  influence. 

'  If  you  can  do  nothing  with  your  cousin,  my  dear  Ada/  says 
her  ladyship,  '  I  am  quite  as  powerless,  believe  me.  Beryl  has  her 
father's  spirit :  if  she  were  more  like  her  poor  mother,  I  might  be 
able  to  persuade  her  ;  as  it  is,  she  must  go  her  own  way.' 

The  young  Earl,  who  is  balked  for  the  first  time  in  his  Ufe, 
makes  a  terrible  grievance  of  Beryl's  cruel  rejection,  and  beseeches 
gracious  Mrs.  Leigh  to  intercede  for  him.  She  is  so  anxious  to 
retain  some  hold  on  the  wealthy  peer,  that  she  constitutes  herself  a 
mediatrix ;  but  appeal  and  argument  are  thrown  away  on  resolute 
Miss  Blythe. 

'  I  do  not  like  the  Earl,'  says  this  peculiar  young  lady.  '  He 
is  but  a  boy,  and  I  hate  boys ;  he  is  vain  and  foolish,  and — he  is 
always  smoking.  Each  one  of  those  objections  justifies  my  refusal ; 
the  number  of  them  strengthens  my  case.  If  you  pity  him  so 
much,  Ada,  why  not  console  him  by  marrying  him  yoursdf  ?' 

'  0,  you  are  cruel,  cruel !'  cries  Ada,  with  a  sob ;  and  then  she 
glides  down  to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  disconsolate  Earl 
awaits  the  verdict  and — the  handsome  widow. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  Beryl  and  her  cousin  receive  an  invita- 
tion to  spend  three  days  at  the  house  of  Lady  Marjoribanks,  who,  as 
aU  the  world  knows,  owns  a  romantic  villa  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Thames.  To  incite  Lady  Dangerfield  is,  of  course,  a  mere  matter 
of  form ;  but  the  form  is  duly  observed,  and  the  dowager  deputes 
her  *  jouDg  ladies'  to  go  in  her  stead. 

The  Saturday  and  Sunday  pass  quietly  and  uneventfully.  The 
hostess  is  charming,  the  house  delightful,  and  the  town- weary  guests 
find  the  rest  and  peace  of  the  country  restorative  and  pleasant. 
The  gala-day  of  their  visit  is  to  be  the  third  and  last.  For  Monday 
a  ziver-picnic  has  been  organised,  and  a  large  number  of  guests  are 
coming  down  from  town. 

Among  these  is  Captain  Horace  Coolspur,  who  has  just  returned 
from  India,  where  he  has  served  for  many  years.  He  is  a  bachelor, 
and  was  but  an  impecunious  soldier  when  the  eccentric  old  lady 
died,  who  left  him  sole  heir  to  a  property  worth  twenty  thousand 
a  year.  The  lady  was  his  cousin,  and  a  very  old  maid ;  but  Horace^ 
when  still  a  boy,  had  diverted  the  attention  of  an  angry  bull  from 
the  lady's  scarlet  shawl — had,  as  she  put  it,  'saved  her  Ufe.* 
She  loved  her  youthful  relative.  She  was  very  grateful  to  him, 
and  her  will  clearly  proved  the  value  she  set  upon  her  life  and  his 
service. 

Horace  is  a  fine  fellow,  tall,  well  set-up,  and  active.  He  is 
not  in  the  first  flush  of  youth ;  but  he  must  still  be  &r  from  the 
debatable  ground  of  middle  age,  though  his  hair  is  actually  white  ; 
but  there  is  plenty  of  it,  and  no  amount  of  brushing  will  repress  its 
natural  wave.  His  heavy  moustache  is  also  white ;  but  the  bril- 
liance of  his  dark  eyes  suggests  vivacity  of  temperament,  and  the 
suppleness  of  his  lithe  figure  is  decidedly  youthful  still.  He  is 
somewhat  of  a  cynic,  and  has  scant  faith  in  women ;  few  men  have 
any,  who  have  lived  long  in  India.  He  is  by  no  means  impression- 
able, and  yet — mirabUe  dictu — he  falls  head  over  ears,  irretrievably, 
in  love  with  Beryl  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting,  on  which, 
it  seems,  even  the  Fates  smile  benevolently.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
combination  of  love  and  war,  which  makes  aU  (m,  that  propitiates 
the  grim  sisterhood. 

Beryl,  for  her  part,  is  also  deeply  interested  in  the  cool,  hand- 
some, cQstinguished-looking  soldier.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  man  after 
her  own  heart,  no  mere  boy  this — no  siUy,  titled,  empty-headed 
noodle.  He  has  served  his  country ;  he  has  travelled ;  he  has  no 
petty  vices  surely ;  she  has  not  even  seen  him  smoke.  As  she  has 
never  followed  him  into  the  billiard-  or  smoking-room,  this  result 
is  but  natural. 

Ada  Leigh,  who  is  ever  on  the  watch,  and  who,  for  the  time 
being,  is  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  consoling  an  earl,  thinks  she 
might  now  console  herself  instead  by  attracting  Captain  Coolspur^ 
who,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  do  so,  fascinates  the  women 
that  come  in  contact  with  him.     He  is  a  most  desirable  parti  of 
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course ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  advent  is  known  in  society,  maids  and 
their  mothers,  enterprising  widows  and  still  more  desperate  spin-- 
sters,  with  one  accord  combine  to  worship  him.  They  make  little 
secret  of  their  professions ;  but  Beryl,  who  probably  feels  far  more 
deeply  than  the  rest,  because  her  heart  is  touched,  contrives  to 
appear  discreetly  indiiOferent  to  the  very  evident  homage  of  the 
stranger.  Thanks  to  his  military  discipline  and  long-sighted  tactics, 
he  compasses  his  great  desire,  and  manages  to  meet  the  beauty  at 
least  twice  in  every  four-and-twenty  hours.  This  fact  is  speedily 
noted  and  universally  conmiented  on. 

'  It  is  a  case  !'  say  the  indifferent  ones. 

*  The  shameless  creature,  setting  her  cap  at  a  millionaire  in 
that  barefaced  way !  Why  can't  she  leave  him  for  others  ?  She 
surely  has  as  much  money  as  she  wants  for  herself!'  Such  is  the 
exaggerated  outcry  of  those  who  consider  themselves  personally 
aggrieved.  Mrs.  Glynn  Leigh  says  nothing.  She  probably  thinks 
the  more. 

'Congratulate  you,  Horace,'  says  Major  Darrell,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Captain's.  '  She  is  a  beauty,  and  as  good  as  she  looks, 
I  hear ;  but  she  has  her  peculiarities.  I  suppose  you  know  that 
she  abhors  smoke,  and  refused  St.  Aubyn  because  he  would  not 
knock  the  tobacco  off.  Bad  look-out  for  you,  isn't  it?  What  about 
the  ten  cheroots  per  diem,  eh,  old  man  ?' 

*  We'll  see  about  all  that,'  says  Horace,  with  a  dubious  smile 
on  the  lips  so  discreetly  hidden  by  that  wonderful  moustache.  'The 
prize  has  to  be  won  first ;  the  rest  will  follow  in  due  course,  no 
doubt.' 

That  night  Horace  meets  Beryl  at  a  great  ball,  given  by  a  dis- 
tinguished ambassador  at  his  official  residence.  All  the  world,  in 
its  high  and  exclusive  sense,  is  there  present. 

'I  will  take  this,'  says  Horace,  quietly  possessing  himself  of 
Miss  Blythe's  programme,  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
placing  unmistakable  initials  in  neatly-printed  characters  opposite 
the  six  waltzes  allotted  to  the  dancers  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Beryl  smiles,  shakes  her  head,  tries  to  remonstrate,  fails,  and 
feels  her  heart  throb  in  a  tumult  of  unparalleled  delight. 

'  He  loves  me,  and  he  means  the  world  to  know  it,'  is  the  happy 
conviction  which  flushes  her  soft  cheek,  and  makes  her  loving  eyes 
to  shine  with  a  new  and  tender  light. 

*  You  are  so  charming  a  partner.  Beryl,'  says  Horace,  as  they 
are  resting  in  a  cool  dimly-Ughted  conservatory  after  the  third  waltz, 
'  80  charming  a  partner,  that  I  want  you  to  consent  to  dance  through 
life  with  me.  You  will,  won't  you  ?  We  shall  get  on  splendidly 
together.  We  were  bom  for  one  another.  You  have  taught  me 
what  real  love  means,  that  I  will  swear  to  you  upon  my  honour. 
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Yoa  are  the  first  woman  I  have  ever  met  for  whom  I  wonld  willingly, 
gladly,  give  up  the  glorious  independence  of  a  bachelor/  The  Captain 
for  once  loses  his  sangfiroid,  and  waxes  emotional,  almost  pathetic. 
'  Can  and  wiU  yon  do  as  much  for  me  V  he  asks ;  and  then  he 
langhs  aloud  at  the  absurdity  of  his  question.  But  the  laugh  is 
forced,  and  he  really  feels  too  deeply  to  affect  further  carelessness. 
*  Beryl,  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart !  Will  you  love  me  a  little 
and  be  my  wife,  darling  ?' 

Only  the  belated  flowers  that  haye  kept  their  inquisitiye  eyes 
open  behold  the  seal  with  which  the  bond  between  the  lovers  is 
ratified. 

Next  morning  Captain  Coolspur  presents  himself  in  Grosvenor- 
square,  where  tbe  Dowager-Countess  receives  him  and  his  proposal 
with  much  cordiality.  Beryl's  waywardness  bas  begun  to  trouble 
the  kind-hearted  old  lady,  and  she  blesses  the  man  who  is  ready  to 
relieve  her  of  all  further  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  her  unworldly 
resolute  grandchild.  Captain  Coolspur's  family  is  of  the  best,  and 
their  poverty  is  atoned  for  by  his  great  inheritance. 

Formal  preliminaries  thus  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  betrothed 
couple  retire  to  the  library  for  their  first  acknowledged  tete-ct-tete. 
But  while  Captain  Coolspur  was  closeted  with  the  Countess,  Mrs. 
Glynn  Leigh  had  spoken  her  mind  to  her  infatuated  cousin. 

^  This  engagement  is  preposterous,'  said  the  irate  widow.  '  Cool- 
spur is  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  and  is  a  confirmed  bachelor  in 
his  habits.  He  smokes  from  morning  until  night,  and  he  confided 
to  me  only  yesterday  that  he  cannot  get  on  without  his  snuff-box. 
When  a  man  arrives  at  his  time  of  life,  he  requires  a  wife  who 
understands  the  selfish  sex,  and  can  make  allowances  for  their  weak- 
ness.    This  you  will  never  do.' 

'  We  shall  see,'  says  Beryl,  laughing,  and  she  hastens  away  in 
response  to  her  grandmother's  summons.  Mrs.  Leigh's  startling 
remarks  have  made  but  little  impression  on  the  happy  girl.  '  Ada 
is  cross  and  jealous,'  is  her  hasty  conclusion;  and  five  minutes  later 
she  is  seated  by  her  lover's  side,  and  has  forgotten  all  but  the  fact 
of  their  love  for  one  another.  But  presently  her  cousin's  words 
recur  to  her,  for  Horace,  in  a  low  constrained  voice,  says, 

*  Beryl,  I  ought  to  have  told  you  before,  certainly  I  must  confess 
to  you  now,  that  I  have  two  very  bad  habits.  I  will  promise  to 
give  up  one  for  your  dear  sake;  but  life  would  not  seem  worth 
living  if  you  deprived  me  of  tobacco  altogether.' 

*  Tobacco  ?'  cries  Beryl,  aghast. 

'  Yes,  darling,'  says  Horace  gloomily.  *  I  am  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge my  weakness ;  but  I  have  resolved  to  make  a  sacrifice  for 
your  dear  sake.     It  will  go  hard  with  me,  but  I  have  determined 
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on  this  concession.  Yoa  shall  decide  whether  I  am  to  give  np  this* 
(he  produces  his  cigar-case)  '  or  snuff.  Remember,  dear,  that  in 
yielding  either  I  pay  you  the  greatest  compliment,  for  it  will  be  a 
sacrifice.' 

He  speaks  humbly,  deferentially.  He  looks  into  her  eyes  with 
such  loving  pleading  in  his,  that  her  horror  is  merged  in  a  kind  of 
compassion. 

*  You  smoke — and  you  take  snuff?*  she  says,  with  a  pretty  wioue 
of  disgust  and  incredulity.     '  It  seems  impossible.' 

'  I  hate  myself  for  my  weakness,'  says  he ;  '  but  long  habit  has 
made  tobacco  as  necessary  to  me  as  the  air  I  breathe.  Still  I  pro- 
mise  to  give  up  half  my  delight  for  you.    Which  shall  it  be  ?* 

He  is  about  to  produce  the  cigar-case  again. 

'  0,  don't !'  says  Beryl,  hastily.  '  Of  course  you  must  never 
take  snuff  again.    You  need  scarcely  have  asked  me.' 

She  is  much  troubled.  This  beau-ideal,  this  hero  of  hers,  that 
he  should  so  far  demean  himself! 

He  folds  her  in  his  arms,  he  kisses  her  cheeks,  her  eyes,  her 
lips,  and  murmurs  the  sweetest  words  the  while. 

'  I  am  glad  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  your  precious  sake,'  he 
says ;  '  and  who  knows  but  you  will  cure  me  of  all  my  bad  habits, 
once  you  are  my  constant  companion  ?' 

'  Indeed  I  will  try,'  she  says  earnestly.  Her  cousin  told  her 
that  men  were  all  selfish.  Horace  is  certainly  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  He  has  volunteered  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  her  sake  already ; 
and  who  knows  how  far  she  will  persuade  him  in  future  ?  To  yield 
is  womanly.  *  Perhaps  cigars  are  not  quite  so  dreadful,'  she  says, 
after  a  litUe  pause ;  '  but  snuff!  0, 1  could  not  bear  you  to  take 
snuff!     How  came  you  to  contract  such  an  odious  habit,  Horace?' 

He  produces  a  jewelled  snuff-box  of  great  age  and  value. 

*  Partly  through  this,  my  great-grandfather's  gift,'  he  says, 
*  and  partly  as  a  cure  for  hay-fever,  from  which  I  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  East.' 

'  Please  put  that  thing  away,'  she  says,  pointing  disdainfully 
to  the  relic  of  former  generations. 

'  I  swear  never  to  use  it  again,'  says  he,  and  buries  it  in  his 
breast-pocket. 

'  And  you  will  try  to  break  yourself  of  smoking  too,  won't  you, 
my  dearest  ?'  she  pleads. 

*  Of  course  and  of  course !'  he  declares,  with  much  fervour. 
'  Who  knows  but  I  shall  succeed,  when  you  are  always  beside  me 
to  give  me  encouragement  ?' 

Beiyl  Blythe  has  consented  to  marry  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
her  father,  and  who  smokes  all  day  long. 
Wonders  will  never  cease ! 
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So  much  for  the  steadfastness  of  girls  and  their  valnahle 
opinions. 

Souvent  femme  varie.  But  why  did  she  refuse  St.  Auhyn, 
whose  age  was  certainly  far  more  suitable  ? 

'  Ah,  she  will  make  Goolspur  give  up  his  tobaccoi  once  they  are 
married/  say  the  men  who  have  wives  of  their  own. 

'  I  doubt  it/  says  Major  Darrell,  who  has  no  wife,  and  who 
knows  his  old  friend  better  than  the  rest. 

And  yet  it  seems  as  if  he  were  mistaken  in  this  instance ;  for, 
once  the  knot  matrimonial  is  securely  tied,  Horace  certainly  smokes 
less  and  less. 

It  is  a  terrible  deprivation  to  him ;  but  it  pleases  sweet  Beryl 
so  much.  And  every  cigar  he  does  not  smoke  is  accounted  as  so 
glorious  a  sacrifice  to  the  heroic  martyr. 

*  You  were  quite  mistaken  about  Horace/  says  the  young  wife 
triumphantly,  as  she  confides  his  unselfishness  to  her  incredulous 
cousin. 

*  You  have  not  been  married  six  months,  my  dear ;  and  I  was 
a  wife  for  six  years,'  says  Mrs.  Leigh,  arching  her  fine  eyebrows. 
*  I  know  men  better  than  you  do,  as  time  will  prove.' 

Having  failed  to  secure  Captain  Goolspur  for  herself,  who  cer- 
tainly in  all  respects  would  have  been  a  more  suitable  wife  for  him, 
the  handsome  widow  is  determined  to  make  Beryl  repent  of  her 
bargain,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  reviling  husbands  in  general, 
and  hinting  that  Horace  is  as  bad,  and  certainly  quite  as  deceitful, 
as  are  the  rest  of  men. 

One  evening — it  is  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day — the 
happy  pair  (and  they  certainly  are  very  happy  still)  are  sitting  at 
the  dinner-table.  They  have  just  dined  tete-h-tete.  It  is  chilly  in 
doors  and  out ;  autumn  winds  are  beginning  to  moan,  dying  leaves 
flutter  uncomfortably  against  the  window-pane. 

'  The  fire  is  cheering  to-night,'  says  Horace,  placing  his 
wife's  armchair  close  to  the  fender,  and  refilling  her  tumbler  with 
claret. 

'  Would  you  mind  my  lighting  up  before  I  leave  you  ?'  he  adds, 
as  he  selects  a  cigar  from  his  case. 

<  Well,  I  would  rather  you  did  not,'  she  replies.  '  But  is  there 
a  fire  in  the  smoking-room  ?' 

'  I  gave  no  orders,'  says  he.  '  I  had  no  idea  the  day  would 
turn  so  chilly.' 

'  Then  stay  and  smoke  here,  my  poor  dear,'  says  Beryl  gra- 
ciously; and  she  really  finds  the  aroma  of  the  weed  far  less  noxious 
than  she  had  imagined  it  to  be.  In  fact,  she  is  not  quite  sure  that 
she  objects  to  it  at  all. 

And  how  happy  Horace  looks,  and  how  cosy  they  are,  side  by 
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side,  the  blazing  fire  in  front  of  them,  the  cloudlets  of  dainty  smoke 
cnrling  aboat  his  handsome  head ! 
Suddenly  he  kneels  at  her  feet. 

*  My  darUng/  he  says,  '  I  have  a  terrible  confession  to  make ; 
I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  forgive  me  T 

'  Nonsense !'  says  she,  laughing;  '  of  course  I  shall  forgive  you 
anything.*     She  adores  him,  and  she  speaks  sincerely. 

*  0  Beryl,'  says  he,  '  I  perpetrated  a  great  swindle  on  you.  I 
feel  like  Claude  Melnotte  in  the  play;  for  I  married  you  under 
false  pretences.' 

'  What  I  you  are  not  a  prince  after  all  ?' 

*  No ;  and  what  is  more,  I  never  took  snuff.  You  might  have 
insisted  on  my  giving  up  smoking,  had  you  not  thought  I  was  sacri- 
ficing something  for  you!' 

'  You  are  a  fraud,'  says  she,  trying  to  frown,  but  laughing  in- 
stead. 

'Accept  this  peace-offering,  0  queen  of  my  heart!'  says  he, 
and  he  hands  her  the  jewelled  snuff-box,  which  is  filled  with  bon- 
bons now.  Within  the  gold  Ud  is  this  legend :  '  To  her  I  love 
better  than  smoke,  and  who  loves  me  best  of  all.* 

It  is  three  years  now  since  Beryl  became  Mrs.  Coolspur,  and, 
in  spite  of  her  cousin's  evil  prophecy,  she  has  not  found  reason  to 
repent. 

Mrs.  Glynn  Leigh  is  the  only  one  of  his  wife's  friends  for  whom 
Horace  has  never  a  good  word  or  a  smile  of  welcome.  Is  this  the 
reason  she  repeatedly  taunts  Beryl  with  the  fact  that  her  Cap- 
tain married  her  under  false  pretences,  and  that  as  he  has  once 
deceived  her  he  is  bound  to  deceive  her  again  ? 
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It  is  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  and  depreciate  the  works  of  a  cer- 
tain authoress  even  when  her  genins  is  acknowledged  as  overdrawn 
and  ridiculous.  Any  one  who  can  have  read  A  Dog  of  Flanders 
and  the  Branch  of  Lilac  unmoved  must  have  a  '  heart  of  triple 
brass.'  In  these  pathetic  Uttle  sketches,  idyls  in  prose^  Ouida 
excels,  and,  like  Bret  Harte,  stirs  all  the  best  and  tenderest  feelings 
of  the  reader.  But  Bumand  in  his  clever  parody  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head  when  he  laughed  at  two  of  her  weak  points :  to  wit,  the 
incessant  introduction  of  French  phrases,  and  the  glimpses  she 
attempts  to  give  us  of  the  life  of  officers  off  duty.  The  first  point 
has  nothing  to  do  with  our  subject,  though  I  must  say  I  never  heard 
Englishmen  of  any  class  addressing  each  other  as  mon  cher  or  tres 
cher.  The  second  will  serve  '  to  give  us  a  shove  off,'  as  Yankees  say. 
In  endeavouring  to  sketch  an  officer's  day,  I  am  not  writing  of 
seniors  or  married  men,  but  of  bachelor  captains  or  subalterns  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five,  on  a  fairly  idle  day  in  a  single-regiment  garri- 
son. No  morning  parade  for  him  to-day  happily,  so,  rosy  and  clean- 
looking,  he  appears  at  the  mess-table  about  nine  o'clock,  ten  to  one 
in  mufti.  Has  any  one  ever  explained  the  aversion  of  the  British 
officer  to  his  uniform  ?  I  never  heard  any  one  account  for  it.  How- 
ever, although  he  is  not  going  out  of  barracks,  and  will  have  to  be 
in  uniform  again  in  an  hour  or  so,  here  he  is  in  mufti.  We  have 
all  read  in  novels,  especially  in  ladies'  novels,  the  brilliant  witticisms 
of  the  mess-table,  and  the  railleries  of  one's  comrades  on  each  fresh 
arrival  at  the  breakfast  or  dinner.  From  actual  experience,  I  only 
wish  to  state  that  I  am  willing  to  back  an  ordinary  mess-table  for 
utter  stupidity  against  the  dullest  of  all  the  formal  dinners  in  the 
world,  at  any  rate  till  the  wine  has  gone  round  after  dinner.  The 
regiment  is  supposed  to  be  a  man's  family-circle.  Pray,  madam, 
what  do  you  talk  of  in  your  family  circle  ?  Of  your  daily  occupa- 
tions and  interests,  of  course ;  but  this  is  forbidden  to  the  officer  at 
the  mess-table  as  *  shop.'  So  of  what  is  he  to  talk  ?  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  talks  nonsense,  or  engages  in  the  edifying  pur- 
suit of  '  chaffing  some  one's  head  off.'  Well,  breakfast  over,  with 
a  pipe  or  dgar  in  his  mouth,  off  he  saunters.  Owning,  perhaps,  a 
'  screw,'  or,  if  not,  meeting  some  brother-officer  who  does,  down 
he  goes  to  the  stable,  and  there  the  usual  thing  is  gone  through  : 
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legs  are  felt,  condition  criticised,  and  others'  horses  abased  by  oar 
friend,  leaning  gracefully  meanwhile  against  the  wall,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and,  if  the  pipe  is  finished,  a  toothpick  in 
his  month.  Then  back  to  his  qaarters,  when,  if  he  command  a 
company,  he  probably  finds  his  orderly-corporal  patiently  waiting 
with  a  sheaf  of  documents  for  his  signature.  These  he  signs 
almost  without  reading,  as  if  his  time  were  most  valuable,  and  looks 
at  his  watch.  Half-past  ten ;  so  he  loafs  into  any  one  else's  room, 
sick  of  his  own  company,  and  for  half  an  hour  or  so  talks  more  non- 
sense. He  then  slips  into  uniform  and  off  to  the  orderly-room, 
where  he  is  engaged  for  about  half  an  liour,  and  where,  if  asked  by 
his  colonel  some  question  about  his  company,  he  has,  as  a  rule, 
to  refer  hastily  to  his  colour-sergeant. 

Orderly-room  duty  over,  he  returns  to  his  quarters,  tries  to 
read,  bullies  his  terrier,  and  feels  irritable  and  uncomfortable.  At 
last  a  happy  thought  strikes  him.  Tennis !  He  gets  into  flannel 
and  off  to  the  court.  At  one  he  returns,  changes  his  clothes  again, 
and  goes  to  lunch.  This  is  the  most  pleasant  meal  in  the  day,  the 
best  hour  at  the  mess-table.  A  sort  of  agreeable  feeling  of  '  work' 
over,  and  unrestrained  pleasant  talk,  and  much  making  of  plans  for 
the  afternoon  are  its  accompaniments.  Luncheon  and  the  subse- 
quent smoke  bring  us  to  three  o'clock.  A  ride,  a  drive,  or  a  call 
on  some  lady-friend  comes  next,  and  then,  if  the  regiment  is  lucky 
enough  to  be  stationed  at  a  watering-place,  our  friend  will  perhaps 
go  through  the  performance  known  as  '  peacocking'  on  the  esplanade 
till  time  for  dressing  for  mess.  If  not,  he  very  likely  turns  into  the 
hotel  billiard-room,  and  probably,  ere  dinner-time,  wishes  he  had 
not.  Then  come  mess,  the  familiar  jokes — really  old  friends — and 
much  twaddle.  I  have  known  men  have  tea  in  their  own  rooms 
several  times  a  week  to  escape  this  infliction.  Like  other  things, 
however,  it  comes  to  an  end,  and  is  followed  probably  by  a  rubber 
or  a  game  of  billiards.  Then  some  one  proposes  a  pipe  in  his 
quarters,  and  lucky  it  is  for  the  sub  if  he  get  to  bed  without  having 
taken  a  hand  in  a  mild  loo  or  lansquenet. 

Such,  more  or  less,  is  the  life  of  the  young  officer  at  home. 
Of  course  occupations  vary  according  to  station ;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  accurately  the  differences  caused  by  locality, 
except,  perhaps,  Gibraltar  in  the  summer,  which  is  usually,  but  not 
too  forcibly,  described  as  'beastly,'  and  where  one  actually  looks 
forward  to  going  on  guard  as  something  to  do.  But  half  the  service 
is  to  be  found  in  the  East,  and  so  we  will  try  to  specify  the  difference 
of  a  day  there. 

Here  there  is  no  lying  in  bed.  Up  with  the  first  dawn,  so  as 
to  be  back  before  the  sun  is  strong.  A  ride,  tennis,  or  perhaps  a 
run  after  a  '  Jack'  with  the  hounds,  and  back  to  bed  again.     Then 
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bath  and  breakfast ;  then  a  long  chair,  a  long  cheroot,  and  a  long 
drink  in  the  verandah  of  one's  bungalow,  when  the  temperatnre 
permits  even  that,  watching  the  whole  scene  qoivering  with  heat 
tiU  one  falls  asleep ;  unless,  indeed,  there  are  calls  to  be  paid — for 
in  India,  as  at  home,  fashion  always  strives  to  make  one  uncomfort- 
able, and  ordains  that  calls  should  be  paid  in  the  hottest  hours  of 
the  day.  About  five  o'clock  our  friends  go  to  the  maidan,  or  race- 
course, to  hear  the  band  play  or  to  play  polo.  Back  to  mess,  after 
which  one  is  ready  enough  for  bed. 

Any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read  so  far  may  think, 
'  What  an  exaggeration !'  I  can  only  say  that.  I  have  met  many 
men  in  the  service  who  do  no  more  with  their  days,  hardly  as  much ; 
nay,  I  must  confess  it  has  been  my  own  case  often  enough.  Qiiot 
homines,  tot  sentent'ue.  Each  man  has  his  own  tastes,  and  follows 
them  in  his  daily  life.  One  fiddles,  another  paints,  another  plays ; 
most  men  read,  more  or  less ;  some  few,  very  few,  write ;  and  it  is 
with  these  things,  and  by  such  loiterings  as  I  have  described,  that 
life  is  really  filled.  How  it  is  or  why  it  is  that  officers'  lives  in  time 
of  peace  should  be  such  mere  eras  of  time  to  be  killed,  or  what  is 
the  remedy,  a  wiser  than  I  must  explain.  Meanwhile  I  have  written 
enough,  I  think,  to  show  that,  even  in  the  brigades,  officers  do 
not  spend  their  lives  lolling  on  gold  and  satin  couches,  smoking 
cigarettes  aummque  in  mouthpieces  en  ambre  et  or,  and  answering 
billets  cUmx  parf antes  from  enamoured  duchesses. 
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'  Allah  il  Allah !  Allahu  Akbar  !' 

Thousands  on  thousands  swell  the  exultant  cry; 
Through  moonlit  Stamboul  echoing,  near  and  far, 

The  solemn  acclamation  rolls  on  high ; 
The  four  great  angels,  gravely  as  of  old, 

When  Christian  labour  raised  the  columns  fair. 
And  Christians  wrought  the  rich  mosaic  gold, 

Look  down  to-day  upon  the  Moslem  prayer. 

'  AUah  il  Allah  !'  'tis  the  Night  of  Power. 

The  gates  of  Paradise  are  opened  wide, 
The  white-robed  angels  hail  the  golden  hour, 

As  mid  the  '  true  believers' '  ranks  they  glide  ; 
Bearing  each  fervent  prayer  to  Allah's  throne, 

Bringing  His  gifts  of  peace  and  mercy  back. 
Soothing  the  mourner,  comforting  the  lone, 

And  scattering  blessings  on  their  shining  track. 

Hush  !  o'er  the  awed  world  sweeps  the  breath  divine. 

The  mountain  forest  stills  its  rustling  sway. 
The  arrested  sea  has  lost  its  bitter  brine, 

The  rushing  river  pauses  on  its  way ; 
The  tiger,  harmless,  couches  by  the  doe. 

The  falcon,  gentled,  perches  by  the  dove. 
And  in  each  fiery  human  heart  below 

Beigns  for  that  sacred  instant  peace  and  love. 

All  glorious  Sant'  Sofia  lies  awe-spelled, 

A  myriad  lamps  gleam  o'er  the  adoring  crowd. 
The  suppliant  hands  of  thousands  are  upheld, 

A  thousand  foreheads  to  the  earth  are  bowed. 
It  passes,  the  brief  mighty  moment  given  : 

Back  rushes  motion,  ravine,  sin,  and  war. 
While  like  a  million  trumpets  peals  to  heaven 

The  shout  of  '  Allah,  Allahu  Akbar  !' 

The  passionate  prayer  of  a  long-suffering  race. 

The  creed  that  governs  life  and  gladdens  death. 
Swells  in  the  cry,  as  in  his  holy  place 

The  Eastern  owns  his  Prophet  and  his  faith. 
'  Alkh  il  AUah  !  AUahu  Akbar  !' 

The  yearly  moment  with  its  mystic  dower 
Has  gone  ;  yet  rising  to  each  steadfast  star. 

Hear,  *  Give,  ye  faithful !  'tis  the  Night  of  Power.' 

8USAN  E.  PHILLIPS. 
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The  man  who  could  '  smg  a  good  song'  was  at  one  time  judged  to 
possess  a  very  valoable  and  engaging  talent;  he  was  specially 
assured  of  a  hearty  welcome  in  society  of  a  convivial  and  carousing 
sort.  It  was  not  absolutely  required  that  the  good  song  should  be 
a  comic  song ;  it  might  be,  as  the  Clown  in  Twelfth  Night  proposes, 
either  '  a  love-song  or  a  song  of  good  life/  while,  no  doubt,  great 
favour  was  awarded  to  ditties  in  commendation  of  the  winecup  or 
the  chase.  The  Sir  Harry.  Bumpers  of  the  period,  being,  as  the 
stage  direction  runs,  '  discovered  drinking,'  might  toast  melodiously 
'  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen ;'  other  revellers  carolled  of  Bright 
Chanticleer,  of  Old  Towler,  and  the  Death  of  the  Stag,  or  hymned 
to  Bacchus,  lauding  the  bottle  and  the  punchbowl,  and  contemning 
bitterly  the  milksops  who  went  to  bed  sober.  The  company  thus 
took  turns  in  contributing  to  what  were  known  as  the  pleasures  of 
the  evening ;  the  chairman  ever  and  anon,  mallet  in  hand,  like 
Tony  Lumpkin  in  the  alehouse-room,  with  punch  and  tobacco,  and 
*  several  shabby  fellows'  about  him,  ^  knocking  himself  down  for  a 
song.'  But,  no  doubt,  the  professedly  comic  song  was  much  in 
favour  upon  these  occasions.  Tony's  own  song,  made  upon  the  ale- 
house, the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,  is  alike  of  a  droll  and  jovial  cha- 
racter, and  may  further  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that  its  author  was 
not  quite  the  hopeless  dunce  he  has  been  generally  accounted. 

VOL.  V.  K 
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Nor  was  the  comic 'song  in  yb'gite  only  at  sncli  establishments  as 
the  Three  Pigeons,  or  admired  dimply  by  such  auditors  as  '  Dick 
Muggins,  the  eicciseman ;  J^ck  Slang,  the  horse-doctor;*  little 
Aminadab,  who  grOiMd  the  mtfaf c-box ;  and  Tom  "^ist,  who  spun 
the  pewter-plBctter.'  Was^Ot  Dr.  Goldsmith  hiniMf  a  singer  of 
comic  songs  ?  and  did  he  not  from  iime  to  time  favour  the  Turk's 
Head  Club,  numbering  among  its  -tnembiers  Johnson  and  Burke, 
Beynolds  and  Hawkins,  Topham  Beauelerc  ^tind  Bennet  Langton, 
with  his  choice  ballad  about  'an  bM  woman*  tossed  in  a  blanket 
seventeen  times  as  high  as  the  moon'  ?        - 

There  must  have  beeti  quite  a  rank  growth  of  comic  songs,  how- 
ever, almost  a  public  passion  for  comic  singing,  when  Jeffirey,  writ-  ' 
ing  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  the  Rejected  Addresses,  described 
one  of  the  examples — *  A  new  Halfpenny  Ballad  by  a  Picnic  Poet' — 
as  '  a  good  imitation  of  what  was  not  worth  imitating' ;  that  tre- 
mendous mixture  of  vulgarity,  nonsense,  impudence,  and  miserable 
pudd  which,  under  the  name  of  humorous  songs,  rouses  our  polite 
audience  to  a  far  higher  pitch  of  rapture  than  Garrick  or  Siddons 
ever  was  able  to  inspire.'  Other  of  the  Addresses  reminded  the 
critic  of  '  the  happier  efforts  of  Colman,'  though  the  caricatures  in 
question  were  contrived  apparently  with  an  entirely  different  inten- 
tion ;  for  the  authors  were  so  little  satisfied  with  their  endeafroura 
in  this  direction,  or  so  convinced  that  they  had  misfitted  the  sub- 
ject of  their  satire,  that  '  Punch's  Apotheosis,'  which  had  appeared 
in  their  first  issue  as  a  parody  of  Colman,  was  in  later  editions  put 
forth  as  a  travestie  of  Theodore  Hook.  George  Colman  the  Younger 
was,  indeed,  a  highly -esteemed  purveyor  of  comic  songs.  Such 
productions  as  'A  Clerk  I  was  in  London  gay.  Jemmy  linkum 
feedle;'  or  'A  Traveller  stopped  at  a  Widow's  Gate;'  or  'Says 
Lobsky  to  his  ugly  Wife/  &c.,  were  wont  to  afford  singular  delight 
to  the  audiences  of  the  past.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that 
these  effusions  of  Colman's  Muse — never  a  very  cleanly  or  decorous 
nymph — are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  comic  songs  of  our  modem 
music-halls.  The  Quarterly  reviewer,  who  hinted  that  Colman 
was  little  better  than  '  a  poetical  jack-pudding,'  had  some  reason 
for  entertaining  that  unfavourable  opinion. 

In  early  life  Theodore  Hook  acquired  distinction  as  the  author 
and  composer  of  various  songs  for  the  stage ;  but  he  afterwards 
becaihe  still  more  famous  for  his  extemporaneous  singing  to  his  own 
pianoforte  accompaniment.  It  was  admitted  that  he  failed  now 
and  then,  when  he  made  his  attempt  too  early  or  too  late  in  the 
evening ;  but  the  call  being  well  timed,  and  the  audience  of  a  kind 
to  excite  his  ambition,  his  success  became  something  marvellous, 
the  music  being  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  as  new  as  the  verses. 
Of  course  such  efforts  were  hardly  imitable ;  and  Hook  remained 
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nnrivalled.  Nevertheless  Hook's  perfonnances  must  haye  given  a 
canons  stimnlnB  to  private  house,  as  distingnished  from  stage  or 
pnblie-honse,  singmg.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  Hook  brought 
comic  songs  into  the  drawing-room,  a  region  which  until  then  had 
confined  its  acquaintance  to  songs  of  sentiment.  His  social  success 
as  a  comic  singer  secured  Hook  his  valuable  Government  appoint- 
ment as  Accountant-General  of  the  Mauritius,  of  which,  by  reason 
of  bis  own  recklessness  and  the  dishonesty  of  others,  he  was  deprived 
some  six  years  later. 

There  is  evidence  about  this  date  of  the  general  favour  bestowed 
upon  comic  singing  in  the  fact  that  Charles  Dickens,  as  a  very  young 
childy  was  encouraged  to  sing  small  comic  songs,  and  was  accord- 
ingly '  elevated  on  chairs  and  tables,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for 
the  more  effective  display  of  his  talents.'  Recalling  these  perform- 
anceSy  he  found,  as  he  related  in  mature  Ufe,  that  his  own  shrill 
little  Toice  of  childhood  tingled  again  in  his  ears,  and  he  blushed  to 
think  what  a  horrible  little  nuisance  he  must  have  been  to  many 
unoffending  grown-up  people  who  were  called  upon  to  admire  him. 
It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  his  juvenile  efforts  were  unkindly 
judged,  considering  the  estimation  in  which  comic  singing  was  then 
held  and  the  hearty  applause  it  was  wont  to  obtain.  In  middle - 
class  life  the  supper  still  flourished  as  a  regular  meal,  and  over  their 
punch  men  proposed  toasts  and  sentiments,  or  called  upon  each 
other  to  sing  comic  songs  by  way  of  passing  the  hours  pleasantly. 
It  may  be  difficult  now  to  credit  that  comfort  was  obtainable  from 
the  delivery,  in  private  life,  of  such  obsolete  songs,  say,  as  '  The 
Cat's-meat  Man,*  or  'All  round  my  Hat/  or '  Going  out  a-Shooting  ;* 
bat  opinion  has  undergone  a  change  in  relation  to  these  and  various 
other  matters.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that,  in  certain  phases  of 
life,  at  the  meetings  of  students,  the  '  wines'  or  the  supper-parties 
of  undergraduates,  &c.,  there  may  linger  traditions  touching  the 
pleasures  of  comic  singing,  and  adventurous  youths  may  still  essay 
deplorable  performances  of  the  kind  in  question.  The  stage  of  the 
past,  it  may  be  noted,  was  busy  in  providing  fresh  stores  of  comic 
songs ;  the  low  comedians  were  always  singers ;  in  the  course  of 
the  most  serious  melodrama  opportunity  was  always  found  for  vocal 
efforts  of  a  facetious  sort ;  indeed,  it  was  usually  arranged  that,  at 
a  particular  period  of  the  representation,  the  saucy  soubrette  and 
her  lover,  the  humorous  serving-man,  should  engage  in  a  droll  duet 
with  a  brisk  dance  between  the  verses.  The  suburban  tea-gardens, 
not  lees  than  the  superior  places  of  entertainment  of  the  Yauxhall 
order,  boasted  their  comic  singers,  while  at  such  resorts  as  the 
Cave  of  Harmony  or  the  Fielding's  Head — the  home  of  the  Back 
Kitchen,  to  accept  Thackeray's  pseudonyms  for  establishments 
that  once  enjoyed  signal  recognition — comic  singing  was  a  staple 
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attraoiiony  howeyer  it  descended  at  times,  as  Colonel  Newcome 
wrathfully  pereeived,  to  depths  of  disgasting  ribaldry,  or  alternated 
with  what  was  called  the  British  Brandj-and-Water  School  of  Song, 
in  which  '  pathos  and  hospitality  blended^  and  the  praises  of  good 
liquor  and  the  social  affections  were  chanted  in  a  barytone  voice.' 

Comic  singing  thus  acquired  in  time  the  dignity  of  a  distinct 
profession ;  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  singer  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  theatrical  company ;  he  could  practise,  as  it  were,  indivi- 
dually and  on  his  own  account.  The  comic  actor  might  profit  by 
any  vocal  ability  he  possessed ;  but  the  singer  was  not  required  to 
appear  upon  the  stage  as  a  player.  And  a  certain  musical  element 
which  the  law,  or  the  advantages  of  evading  it,  had  imparted  to 
various  entertainments  of  the  stage,  had  ceased  to  be  absolutely 
indispensable.  There  was  an  end  to  that  long-prevailing  system  of 
legalising  plays  by  tincturing  them  with  music  and  designating 
them  burlettas.  Change  in  public  taste  should  also  be  taken  into 
account,  with  a  modification  of  the  character  of  our  comedians  and 
of  the  exertions  expected  firom  them.  Comic  songs  had  been 
always  looked  for  when  such  players  as  Edwin  and  Suett,  Listen, 
Harley,  Beeve,  and  Wright  entered  upon  the  scene ;  nor  was  rele- 
vancy much  regarded ;  the  comic  song  was  to  be  forthcoming,  let 
the  play,  or  the  part  assumed  by  the  actor,  be  what  it  might.  Our 
popular  Mr.  Toole,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  viewed  as  representing 
in  some  degree  the  old  school  of  comic  actors,  although  he  does  not 
now  favour  his  audience  with  humorous  songs  in  the  course  of  the 
leading  drama  in  his  nightly  programme,  must  own  quite  a  repertory 
of  effusions  of  that  class,  such  as  at  one  time  he  would  freely  have 
introduced  in  almost  any  play.  But  no  one  now  witnessing  a  per- 
formance at  the  Adelphi,  the  Folly,  or  the  Oaiety,  let  us  say, 
expects  the  dramatic  interest  to  be  every  now  and  then  suspended, 
in  order  that  a  favourite  actor  may  indulge  in  a  comic  song.  In 
the  past,  however,  even  the  Christmas  clowns  were  singers  of  comic 
songs;  the  traditions  of  Grimaldi  were  reverenced  during  many 
years,  and  such  compositions  as  '  Hot  Codlins'  and  '  Tippitywichet* 
were,  at  any  rate,  attempted  season  after  season  by  the  successors 
and  imitators  of  that  eminent  pantomimist  and  buffoon. 

The  music-halls  of  the  present  time,  important  rivals  of  the 
stage — ^there  are  now  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  them  open  and 
flourishing  in  Great  Britain — may  be  regarded  as  immediately 
founded  upon  the  popular  love  of  comic  singing.  In  the  absence  of 
the  professional  comic  singers,  indeed — comiques  they  are  fond  of 
designating  themselves — the  existence  of  the  music-halls  would 
become  scarcely  conceivable.  Of  course  the  old-fashioned  'free 
and  easy'  concerts  and  ^  harmonic  meetings,'  held  in  the  largest 
room  of  some  well-established  tavern,  originated  the  music-hall  as 
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a  place  of  entertainment.  Enterprise  and  a  spirit  of  speculation^ 
the  desire  to  do  things  on  a  vast  scale,  which  had  converted  the 
shop  into  the  store  or  emporium^  the  inn  into  the  hotels  the  public- 
honse  into  the  gin-palace,  operated  in  the  case  of  the  little  low- 
ceilinged  concert-room^  with  its  square  piano,  its  sanded  floor,  its 
Windsor  chairs^  and  its  '  singers'  table' — where  the  chairman,  with 
the  few  performers  ranged  about  him,  sat  and  took  nightly  refresh- 
ment in  full  view  of  the  assembly — and  gradually  it  underwent 
transformation  into  the  grand  music-hall  as  we  know  it  nowadays, 
with  its  brilliant  chandeliers  and  sun-burners ;  its  carving,  gilding, 
and  fresco-painting ;  its  spacious  stage  and  proscenium ;  and  its 
varied  performances,  which  have  usually  been  found,  when  strictly 
considered,  to  approach  so  illicitly  near  to  the  entertainments  of 
the  stage.  To  the  old  '  free  and  easy'  admission  was  obtainable 
without  payment ;  the  landlord  regaled  his  patrons  with  music,  and 
they  in  turn  ordered  more  liquor  than  they  absolutely  needed  with 
a  view  to  his  profit,  the  payment  of  the  singers,  and  the  good  of  the 
house  generally.  But  with  the  music-halls  was  instituted  a  formal 
tariff  of  charges  for  admission :  the  visitor  could  elect  to  sit  either 
in  the  stalls,  the  area,  or  the  gallery,  or  coul  J  even  secure  a  private- 
box,  according  to  the  disbursement  he  might  decide  to  make  at  the 
entrance.  There  was  still  to  be  consumption  of  drink,  however,  in 
support  of  the  institution,  if  the  proprietor  of  the  music-hall  became 
less  bodily  present,  as  a  familiar  figure  in  the  midst,  than  had  been 
the  landlord  of  the  old  harmonic  public-house.  The  waiters  were 
instructed  to  solicit  further  orders  of  the  auditor  who  sat  too  long 
with  an  empty  glass  before  him.  Indeed  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  music-hall  is  but  a  '  free  and  easy'  of  a  larger  growth,  and 
is  conducted  strictly  upon  what  may  be  called  public-house  prin- 
ciples. 

Perhaps  no  one  benefited  so  much  by  the  rise  and  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  music-halls  as  the  comic  singer.  The  market  value  of 
his  powers  and  accomplishments  increased  to  a  curious  extent. 
His  services  could  no  longer  be  exclusively  retained  at  one  establish- 
ment, but  were  distributed  among  several.  His  seat  at '  the  singers' 
table'  knew  him  no  more ;  it  was  waste  of  time  for  him  to  sit  listen- 
ing to  the  singing  of  others,  when  he  could  sing  himself,  if  not  in 
one  place  then  in  another,  and  obtain  handsome  reward  for  his 
exertions.  He  engaged  a  carriage,  therefore,  to  convey  him  swiftly 
from  music-hall  to  music-hall ;  he  took  *  turns'  at  different  establish- 
ments, appearing  upon  one  stage  to  sing  three  songs  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  then  departing  to  go  through  the  same  performance  in 
a  different  neighbourhood.  From  a  person  of  homely,  unpretending, 
and  even  rather  shabby  air,  he  assumed  a  certain  aspect  of  superi- 
ority, presented  himself  in  strict  and  glossy  evening-dress,  donned 
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T^hite-kid  gloves,  and  carried  an  opera-hat ;  he  waxed  his  monstaohe^ 
and  sometimes  he  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  cnrl  his  hair^  with  the 
understanding,  of  coorsei  that,  if  the  occasion  required  it,- and  his 
song  needed  any  accompaniment  of  '  character,'  he  should  wear  a 
disguise  now  and  then,  cover  his  head  with  an  eccentric  wig,  or 
hide  his  face  in  a  false  beard,  or,  possibly,  daub  his  nose  with  yer- 
milion. 

Successful  caterers  may  be  supposed  to  have  understood  the 
needs  and  tastes  of  those  for  whom  they  have  catered.  That  the 
music-halls  have  thrived,  have  increased  and  multipliedi  may  be 
accepted  as  proof  that  they  have  been  conducted  upon  a  system 
approved  by  the  public.  Just  as  '  the  stage  but  echoes  back  the 
public  voice,'  and  'the  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give,'  bo 
it  may  be  urged  the  music-halls  supply  a  general  want,  and  are  very 
much  what  their  frequenters  and  supporters  would  have  them  be. 
At  the  same  time,  no  one  is  bound  to  be  satisfied  with  the  existing 
state  of  things.  A  desire  to  change  and  improve  is  natural  to  the 
majority  of  men.  The  Beformer  is  always  with  us,  and  it  must  be 
said  of  bim  that  he  has  in  his  time  done  very  good  work  for  us ; 
nor  is  tbcro  any  reason  for  requiring  him  to  hold  his  peace  or  his 
hand  when  it  seems  to  him  that  he  can  speak  or  act  with  advan- 
tageous results.  Many  have  judged  that  the  music-hall  method 
might  be  ameliorated ;  that  the  vast  establishments  might  be  carried 
on  beneficially  with  more  or  better  music,  and  with  less  drinking  ; 
that  the  obligation  to  drink  shall  be  relaxed,  or  that  at  any  rate 
the  beverages  supplied  shall  be  of  less  intoxicating  and  deleterious 
quality.  Comic  songs  and  tobacco  if  you  like-  and  must,  but  why 
not  with  a  cofifee-cup  accompaniment  in  lieu  of  the  etemd  tumbler 
of  brandy-and- water  ?  This  is  the  question  asked  by  the  reformers 
under  mention,  and  they  are  trying  hard  to  find  a  satisfactory 
answer. 

Of  course  there  is  very  considerable  difficulty  in  interfering  with 
a  man's  disposal  of  his  leisure  hours,  in  controlling  his  tastes  and 
inclinations  which,  however  uncommendable,  are  by  na  means  illegal, 
and  are  not  necessarily  immoral.  There  has  been  objection  also  to 
what  is  often  called  '  making  people  good  by  Act  of  Parliament,'  to 
attempts  to  dry-nurse  them  into  ways  and  manners  they  would  not 
adopt  if  their  own  dispositions  were  consulted.  Moreover,  among 
the  poorer  classes,  on  whose  behalf  the  new  Coffee  Music-Hall 
Company  would  especially  operate,  there  has  always  prevailed  an 
opposition  to  patronage,  a  feeling  of  pique  and  almost  resentment 
at  any  attempt  to  tamper  in  a  pedagogic  way  with  their  pleasures, 
or  to  benefit  them  in  spite  of  themselves.  In  this  respect  they  can 
at  any  rate  afford  to  be  independent,  and  .they  take  pride  in  ihe  fact. 
Nevertheless,  Acts  of  Parliament,  even  when  their  provisions  have 
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seemed  nndnly  rigorous  and  restrictive,  have  from  time  to  time 
certainly  benefited  all  classes  of  society,  and  men  have  often  been 
meddled  with  to  their  profit.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Oofiee  Music*HaIl  Company  merely  offers  the  pnblic  an  altema* 
tive  place  and  kind  of  entertainment.  It  protests  that  the  cheap 
enjoyments  of  the  London  poor  present  a  distressing  contrast  to  the 
cheap  enjoyments,  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  even,  in  the 
third  and  fonrth  rate  towns  of  the  Continent.  It  recognises  that  in 
pq^olar  entertainments  music  is  a  great  element  which  it  is  wise  in 
every  way  to  foster,  while  intoxicating  drink  is  the  great  element 
which  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  banish  absolutely  from  the 
premises.  It  establishes,  therefore,  for  the  working  and  lower- 
middle  classes  nightly  recreation — not  differing  much  at  present 
from  the  performances  proffered  at  the  ordinary  music-halls,  but 
freed  altogether  from  the  temptations  and  the  evils  arising  from 
the  sale  and  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors.  '  Listen,  smoke, 
and  laugh  as  much  as  you  list/  the  society  seems  to  say;  'here 
is  an  entertainment  veiy  Uke  to  that  you  have  approved  else- 
where, thoroughly  harmless,  to  which  any  man  may  take  his  wife 
and  daughters,  or  even  allow  his  wife  and  daughters  to  go  by  them- 
selves. But  drunk  you  shall  not  get.  Harmless  potations  and 
refreshments  are  much  at  your  service,  but  beer  and  ardent  spirits 
we  don*t  deal  in.  If  those  you  must  have,  depart  from  our  doors. 
You  can  be  no  customers  of  ours.' 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  aims  and  labours  of 
the  company,  which  is  no  mere  benevolent  crotchet  supported  by  the 
Lady  Bountifuls  of  society,  who  are  usually  assiduous  as  much  for 
their  own  amusement  as  for  the  benefit  of  others,  but  a  business- 
like undertaking  with  commercial  objects  in  view ;  it  is  not  a  charity ; 
it  looks  forward  to  paying  its  way,  and  even  to  the  return  of  a  fair 
profit  upon  its  outlay  and  transactions.  How  far  its  hopes  in  this 
respect  may  be  baffled  or  accomplished  cannot  yet  be  stated ;  the 
experiment  is  still  in  progress.  That  it  may  effect  much  good  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  and  its  ultimate  success,  therefore,  is  greatly  to 
be  desired.  Meantime,  its  exertions  may  be  sympathetically  con- 
sidered. 

The  Victoria  Theatre,  once  called  the  Coburg — in  honour  of 
the  husband  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  George  lY.'s  daughter — 
is  in  future  to  be  known  as  the  Royal  Victoria  Coffee  Music-Hail. 
Gups  and  saucers  now  clatter  and  tinkle  where  once  melodrama 
roared  and  stormed.  The  building  has  been  secured  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  company  at  a  very  moderate  rental;  it  offers  many 
advantages  as  to  situation,  size,  and  fitness ;  it  is  most  commodious ; 
it  is  well  known  to  the  public,  and  it  can  be  more  conveniently 
managed  than  many  smaller  establishments.     Large  audiences  are 
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indispenBable  to  the  saccess  of  coffee  mnrio-hallfl ;  for  while  the 
entertainments  they  provide  are  costly,  the  charges  for  admission 
are  low,  and  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  tea  and  coffee  are 
considerably  less  than  those  obtainable  from  the  vending  of 
wine,  beer,  and  spirits.  The  Victoria  Theatre  was  expressly  con- 
structed to  contain  within  its  walls  a  numerous  public.  Still 
a  crowded  audience  does  not  represent  so  yery  much  money.  Six. 
hundred  persons  in  the  gallery  at  threepence  per  head  only  bring  in 
seven  pounds  ten  shillings  to  the  exchequer  of  the  theatre.  As  a 
place  of  dramatic  entertainment  the  Victoria  has  not  prospered,  or 
if  some  money  has  been  made  there,  much  more  has  been  lost. 
Manager  after  manager  has  retired  in  a  bankrupt  state.  The  builds 
ing  has  often  been  tenantless.  Probably  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Victoria  were  its  most  successful ;  for  the  prices  of  admission  were 
then  comparatively  high ;  and  although  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
it  stands  was  then  but  thinly  populated,  audiences  flocked  to  it  from 
the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  where  the  theatres  were  few  in 
number,  and  subject  to  the  stringent  government,  the  ridiculous 
prejudices,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  the  time  being.  But  mis- 
fortunes befell  the  Victoria,  and  it  sank  lower  and  lower  in  public 
regard ;  it  suffered  from  the  severe  competition  of  Astley's  and  the 
Surrey  Theatre;  the  prices  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point, 
but  still  the  audiences  did  not  attend  in  much  larger  numbers.  Like 
other  fallen  and  unhappy  persons  and  things,  it  owned  a  history ; 
nevertheless,  past  respectability  weighs  but  lightly  against  present 
disrepute.  The  stones  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Savoy  lie  at  the 
foundations  of  the  theatre  in  the  New  Cut.  Douglas  Jerrold  wrote 
plays  for  it,  and  Stanfield  and  Beverly  painted  sundry  of  its  scenes. 
At  the  Victoria  in  1834  Miss  Mitford*s  tragedy  of  Charles  the  First 
made  acquaintance  with  the  footlights.  Edmund  Kean  had  trod 
its  stage,  and  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  and  Macready  and  Sheridan 
Enowles;  and  for  the  last  time  in  England  the  sounds  of  Paganini'a 
violin  were  once  heard  in  the  Victoria  Theatre.  He  appeared  for 
the  benefit  of  its  leading  actress.  Miss  Watson,  with  whom  imme- 
diately afterwards  he  eloped  to  the  Continent,  never  to  return. 

Reforms  in  popular  tastes  and  sentiments  are  not  easy  of  accom- 
plishment, and  can  only  be  proceeded  with  gradually.  We  are  not 
really  a  cofiee-drinking  nation,  although  we  have  advanced  consider- 
ably in  that  respect  since  the  time — it  was  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — when  a  certain  James  Farr,  a  barber,  who  kept 
the  coffee-house  afterwards  known  as  the  Rainbow  by  the  Inner 
Temple  gates,  was  '  presented  by  the  Liquest  of  St.  Dunstan's-in- 
the-West,  for  making  and  selling  a  sort  of  liquor  called  coffee,  as  a 
great  nuisance  and  prejudice  of  the  neighbourhood,'  &c.  Yet  at  one 
time  we  were  not  a  smoking  nation,  or  we  filled  and  puffed  at  our 
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pipefl'  only  to  abandon  them  again ;  for  some  generations  tobacco 
was  little  nsed  in  England.  '  Nobody  smokes  now/  said  divers  of 
the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  smoking-rooms 
in  oar  old  mansions  were  converted  into  powdering  dosets,  the 
sommer-honses  into  conservatories.  A  coat  tainted  with  the  ftimes 
of  tobacco  was  a  sound  reason  for  excluding  its  wearer  from  good 
society.  Yet  tobacco  came  into  vogue  again,  although  so  potent 
a  personage  as  King  George  IV.,  'famed/  says  an  authority, 
<  alike  for  his  elegance  of  manners  and  his  good  taste/  did  his 
utmost  to  oppose  the  invasion.  The  continental  war  regenerated 
alike  the  fumes  of  gunpowder  and  of  tobacco.  There  is  much 
smoking  nowadays.  And  surely  the  coffee-cup  accompanies  the 
pipe  or  the  cigar  more  agreeably  and  wholesomely  than  the  in- 
toxicating or  deleterious  tumbler.  We  may  become  a  coffee- 
drinking  nation  yet,  especially  in  so  far  as  our  music-halls  are 
concerned. 

To  wean  the  audience  from  the  habit  of  drinking  ardent  spirits, 
to  encourage  them  in  preferring  liquors  of  a  harmless  sort,  is  a 
more  important  matter  than  the  promotion  of  a  taste  for  music  of  a 
better  class,  or  the  cultivation  in  the  New  Gut  of  a  faculty  for  cri- 
ticism. In  the  first  place  it  was  desirable  to  supply  the  neighbour- 
hood with  the  same  sort  of  entertainment,  and  as  good,  as  could  be 
obtained  at  what  may  be  called  the  alcoholic  music-halls.  The 
singers  who  have  won  the  favour  and  admiration  of  the  beer  and 
spirit  consuming  public  have  been  engaged,  therefore,  to  appear  or 
to  take  '  turns'  at  the  new  institution.  The  same  songs  are  sung, 
now  to  a  temperate,  and  now  to  an  intemperate,  audience.  Of  the 
popularity  of  these  compositions  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  That 
they  are  often  dull  and  vulgar ;  that  at  certain  establishments  the 
singers  permit  themselves  great  license,  indulge  in  much  unclean- 
ness  of  innuendo — this  must  be  admitted.  Comic  songs  and  singers, 
perhaps,  tend  naturally  towards  coarseness ;  they  are  not,  as  are 
our  plays  and  players,  controlled  and  directed  by  an  Examiner  or 
Licenser,  and  they  are  apt  to  take  undue  advantage  of  their  position 
of  irresponsibility.  They  are  less  offensive,  however,  when  judged 
at  their  worst,  than  the  productions  of  the  class  which,  in  times 
past,  revolted  and  outraged  Colonel  Newcome,  although  it  should, 
in  fidmess,  be  added  that  women  were  not  admitted  to  the  old  Caves 
of  Harmony,  whereas  women  form  a  large  portion  of  the  audience  fill- 
ing the  modem  music-halls.  Unfortunately,  the  prurient  and  the 
indecent  are  always  powerfully  represented  in  such  communities, 
and  are  very  quick  to  scent,  to  prize,  and  applaud  any  ribald  or 
impure  illusion.  There  are  certain  animals  that  delight  to  wallow 
in  foulness,  and  they  have  their  types  among  human  kind.  But, 
of  course,  there  need  not  be  taint  or  error  of  this  nature  in  music- 
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hall  peifbrmaaoeBi  Coraie  songs  thrive  becrase  a  large  class  admire 
them  and  find  pleasure  in  them ;  and  they  are  not  to  be  preached 
or  renewed  or  abused  out  of  existence.  Indeed,  it  might  reason* 
ably  be  urged  that  there  most  be  merit  in  ivhat  so  many  approve. 
The  songs  appeal  to  that  love  of  tone  which  is  a  sort  of  inherent 
possession  of  the  people^  They  sre  flimsy  enongh,  musically  con- 
sideredy  very  likely ;  unscientific,  unoriginal,  borrowed  or  adapted 
generally  from  some  earlier  half-forgotten  compositions ;  but  they 
succeed  in  striking  or  catehing  the  ear,  in  lingering  in  the  memory, 
haunting  it  often  to  its  embarrassment.  The  galleries  promptly 
chorus  them,  the  boys  whistle  them  in  the  streets,  the  piano-organs 
difiuse  them  in  a  merry  jingling  manner.  Is  further  proof  needed 
that  they  are  dear  to  the  public  ?  Nor  are  they  only  applauded  in 
poor  districts  by  music-hall  audiences.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
orchestras  of  the  West-end  theatres  are  fed  with  the  songs  of  the 
music-halls.  Our  '  polite  audiences,'  as  Jefirey  would  say,  are  still 
to  be  roused  to  ^  a  pitch  of  rapture'  by  the  humorous  songs  intro- 
duced into  Christmas  plays  and  extravaganzas,  and  even  welcome 
the  comic  singers  themselves  borrowed  from  the  cheapest  of  concert- 
rooms  to  adorn  the  stages  of  Drury  Lane  and  Co  vent  Oarden. 
They  are  unskilled  as  vocalists,  they  probably  possess  very  little 
musical  learning,  their  voices  are  harsh  and  vulgar.  It  may  be 
assumed,  however,  that  something  of  the  comedian's  gift  pertains 
to  them ;  that  they  own,  in  a  degree,  that  peculiar  turn  or  talent  of 
humour  which,  like  the  touch  of  Nature,  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.  Further  let  it  be  said,  on  their  behalf,  that  they  exert 
themselves  zealously  to  win  the  laughter  and  applause  of  their 
public. 

But  the  Coffee  Music-Hall  Company  hopes  to  create  and  foster 
a  taste  for  really  good  music,  and  gradually  to  dispense  with  the 
coarser  items  that  have  hitherto  figured  in  its  programmes.  Of 
course  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  tentatively  and  very  cautiously 
in  this  matter,  so  as  to  avoid  sending  away  the  audience  by  any  too 
sudden  change  in  the  form  of  their  entertainments,  or  oppressing 
them  with  a  kind  of  fjEire  for  which  they  have  no  real  inclination. 
Marked  success,  however,  has  attended  certain  of  the  company's 
experiments  in  this  direction.  Several  artists  of  distinction  have 
generously  exerted  themselves  in  aid  of  the  good  cause,  and  in  the 
interests  of  art  and  genuine  music.  Performances  worthy  of  St. 
James's  Hall  and  the  highest  of  prices  have  been  presented  in 
Lambeth  to  an  audience  paying  the  lowest  charges  for  admission^  The 
theatre,  ^  at  the  first  rush,'  has  been  filled  to  overflowing  upon  these 
special  nights ;  almost  as  many  have  been  turned  from  the  doors  as 
succeeded  in  securing  admission,  seats  or  standing-room.  Nor  could 
the  excitement  stirred  by  the  performances  be  ascribed  simply  to 
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cnriosity,  to  wonder  at  their  novelty,  to  surprise  at  the  appearance 
in  a  music-hall  of  so  many  famous  artists,  wont  to  confine  their 
exertions  to  a  different  and  remote  region.  The  crowded  audience 
listened  with  reyerent  attention,  with  intense  interest,  awarding 
rapturous  applause  now  to  a  Reverie  by  Yieuxtemps,  now  to  a  Cava- 
tina  by  Baff,  and  now  to  a  Mazurka  by  Wieniawski,  and  heartily 
encoring  the  songs  of  '  The  Bells  of  Aberdovey'  and  '  The  Cottage 
Clock.'  No  song  of  the  professedly  comic  sort  was  sung,  and,  out 
of  consideration  for  the  artists,  smoking  was  for  this  night  forbidden 
in  all  parts  of  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  the  gallery.  Only 
here  and  there  was  objection  offered  to  this  regulation  in  the  pit 
and  stalls.  Further,  ii  was  observed  that  the  demand  for  refresh- 
ments, as  accoippaniments  to  the  performance,  was  less  urgent  than 
upon  ordinary  occasions.  Only  between  the  parts  of  the  concert 
did  there  occur  anything  like  a  run  upon  the  prodigious  copper  and 
brass  urns  which  adorn  the  refreshment-bar  counters  and  supply  the 
audience  with  untold  quantities  of  tea  and  coffee. 

It  seems  necessary  to  make  but  one  further  remark.  These 
grand  concerts  have  to  be  viewed  as  exceptional  things ;  forwarding 
the  prospects  of  the  company,  it  may  be,  yet  scarcely  forming  part 
of  its  legitimate  plan  of  action.  The  artists,  who  have  hitherto 
given  their  services  to  the  company,  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
them  again  and  again,  albeit  a  lively  conviction  generally  prevails 
that  artistic  aid  should  always  be  obtainable  on  very  easy  terms. 
No  one  dreams  of  asking  of  traders  what  is  constantly  demanded 
of  the  professional  classes — that  they  should  be  ready  and  willing 
to  give  gratuitously  what  they  really  live  by  selling.  Dr.  Johnson 
frankly  avowed  that  he  hated  to  give  away  his  literary  performances, 
or  even  to  sell  them  too  cheaply.  *  The  next  generation/  he  said, 
'  shall  not  accuse  me  of  beating  down  the  price  of  literature ;  be- 
sides/one  hates  to  give  what  one  has  been  accustomed  to  sell; 
would  not  you,'  he  asked,  and  he  turned  to  Mr.  Thrale,  the  brewer, 
'  rather*  give  away  money  than  porter  ?'  It  is  lawful  to  musicians 
to  maintain  like  opinions.  The  grand  concerts  of  the  Coffee  Music- 
Hails  Company  possess  at  present  an  eleemosynary  quality,  which, 
by  and  by,  they  will  have  to  dispense  with.  They  must  not  depoid 
unduly  upon  artistic  beneficence,  but  be  self-supporting. 
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Chapter  XXXI. 

*I  8BAKB  HANDS  UPON  THAT.' 

When,  at  lengthi  Sir  Edward  Wraystone  saw  Nora  coming  'slowly 
down  the  path  towards  him,  he  sprang  to  meet  her  with  glad  eyes. 
Her  very  coming  seemed  to  imply  that  there  was  hope  for  him. 
Before  he  reached  her  he  paused,  falling  hack  a  little,  and  gazing 
anxiously  into  her  face.  ^  What  made  her  look  like  that  ?'  he  asked 
himself,  with  sudden  fear. 

She  was  moving  towards  him  as  one  in  a  dream,  looking  straight 
before  her  and  meeting  his  eyes  without  appearing  to  see  him^  white, 
impassive,  and  silent.     What  did  it  mean  ? 

^  Has  anything  happened  ?  Are  you  not  well  ?'  he  anxiously 
inquired. 

Happened !  The  word  struck  a  warning  note  upon  her  senses. 
Could  it  be  seen,  then,  so  plainly  as  that  ?  Had  that  half-hour 
upon  her  knees  been  in  vain  ?  Had  she  asked  amiss,  that  help  was 
withheld  ? 

^  Happened  ?'  she  repeated,  with  a  hollow  little  laugh.  '  What 
could  happen  ?' 

*  But  I  fear —    You  are  looking  so  unlike  your  usual  self!' 

*  Am  I  ?  What  is  my  usual  self  like  ?'  with  another  attempt  to 
speak  lightly  and  smile,  but  with  an  expression  in  the  great  gray 
eyes  so  piteous,  as  to  force  him  once  more  to  exclaim, 

*  I  fear  you  are  not  well !' 

She  stood  silent  a  moment,  then  faintly  murmured^ 

*  You  said  you  wished  to  make  me  your  wife — just  now ;  you 
said  that  you  loved  me,  and — I  told  you  I  did  not  return  your  love. 
I  said  that,  did  I  not  ?*  passing  her  hand  slowly  over  her  brow,  still 
with  the  absent  half-frozen  expression  in  her  face. 

'  But,'  he  eagerly  put  in,  *  you  are  now  going  to  let  me  try  to 
win — ' 

'  Hear  first,  please  ;'  slowly,  quietly,  and  apparently  so  calmly, 
he  could  not  know  that  it  was  the  stillness  of  despair.  '  There  are 
two  things  you  must  be  told ;  and  one  is,  I  have  loved  some  one 
else.  Sir  Edward,  and  latterly  I  have  thought  he  loved  me.  But 
he  has  not  told  me  so,  and  now  I  do  not  wish  it.' 
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He  strove  not  to  see  that  her  looks  and  manner,  the  very  accents 
of  her  voicCy  were  bearing  witness  against  her,  and  this  nncon- 
Bcionaly  to  herself.  Not  readily  would  she  force  them  from  their 
tme  allegiance  and  render  them  subservient  to  her  will.  He  com- 
pelled himself  to  believe  what  he  so  ardently  longed  to  believe, 
as  he  replied, 

'  Dear  Nora,  there  is  no  need  to  talk  about  what  is  past.  If 
yon  will  only  let  me  hope  for  the  future,  I  care  nothing  for  the  rest.' 
'  I  said  there  were  two  things,  Sir  Edward.'  She  hesitated 
again,  a  faint  flush  rising  slowly  to  her  brow.  '  I  have  a  father 
living,  and — a  great  wrong  has  been  done,  and  I  must  share  the 
shame.     He  is  my  father.' 

Was  this  the  explanation  of  her  evident  distress — something  to 
be  ashamed  of  in  her  father  ?  Better  that,  a  thousand  times,  Uian 
tbe  knowledge  that  he  was  accepting  a  sacrifice.  Although,  in  his 
eager  desire  to  obtain  her  for  his  wife,  he  was  conscious  that  he 
would  have  accepted  a  sacrifice,  he  much  prefexred  to  think  none 
were  made. 

'  Dear  Nora,  if  those  two  things  are  the  only  obstacles,  I  have 
no  fear.' 

'  You  would  still  make  me  your  wife  ?' 

'  Would  I  ?'  taking  her  two  hands  in  his  own  with  a  warm  eager 
grasp. 

*  You  are  veiy  generous,  Sir  Edward.' 

'  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that,'  he  gaily  replied.  *  It  is  easy 
enough  to  seem  generous  when  one  gets  all  one  wants.  What 
could  one  not  do  for  love's  sake  ?'  still  a  little  conscious  that  his 
generosity  extended  no  further. 

He  was,  in  feust,  so  deeply  in  love  as  to  be  ready  to  take  her  at 
any  cost.  Tbd  still  deeper  love,  the  giving  her  up  for  love's  sake, 
he  might  not  be  capable  of. 

'  I  will  try  to  be — '  She  was  going  to  say  '  a  good  wife,'  but, 
with  a  sudden  sharp  pang  of  misery,  remembered  that,  according  to 
her  creed,  an  unloving  wife  could  hardly  be  a  good  one,  and  added, 
with  a  low  sigh,  '  as  grateful  as  I  ought  to  be.' 

'  Grateful !  Dear  Nora,  what  a  word  I  But  I  am  so  sure  of 
my  love,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  not  being  able  to  win  something 
better  than  gratitude.  My  only  anxiety  will  be  to  prove  that  I 
love  you  for  yourself  alone,  and  this  I  think  I  shall  soon  be  able 
to  do.  I  do  not  despair  of  making  my  true  motive  clear  to  you, 
though  it  may  not  be  so  to  others.  I  would  rather  yon  came  to  me 
without  a  penny,  but  that  your  property  may  bring  some  pleasure 
to  yourself ;  and,  of  course,  it  must  be  all  strictly  tied  up  to  you. 
The  settlements—' 

'  There  must  be  no  settlements,'  she  hurriedly  broke  in.     '  The 
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teonesr  iayottrs/tluit  iB,  I-^mean,  it  must  be  youra,  entirely,  abso- 
lutely V 

*  But,  my  dear  Nora  ?' 

^  I  do  not' come  to  you  as  other  girls  go  to  their  husbands,  Sir 
Edward.  I  have  told  yon  why,  and — '  her  voice  rising  into  agony 
with  the  thought  that  he  was  giving  her  credit  for  doing  a  generous 
^  action,  when  she  was  in  hat  simply  making  restitution,  and  only  to 
avoid'  an  open  shame.  *  The  very  thought  of  the  money  is  hateful 
to^meJi    'You  mUst^gyve  me  one  promise ?' 

'Gertaiiily  I  will,'  he  replied,  looking  not  a  little  surprised, 
although  he*  «till  strove  to^persuade  himself  that  she  had  an  exag- 
gerated notion  of  some  peccadillo  of  her  father's.  With  her  high 
spirit  and  keen  sense  of  honour,  she  would  be  pained  by  what  to 
most  yeo{>le  would  seem  but «  small  matter. 

^  It  is  to  take  OnB  money — as  your  own,  and — ^never  mention 
it  to'iie  againi  ^  Could  not  you  do  so — at  once  ?' 

'At  once  ?  No ;  impossible !  How  can  you  wish  it  ?  Think 
what  would  be  said  of  me.  Think  of  my  own  loss  of  self-respect. 
Do  notask  m^  to  do  sudb  athing  as  that,  Nora.' 

'  I  did  not  think  of  what  people  would  say,'  wearily.     '  It  would 

not  be  possible,  I  suppose,  lor  you  to  take  it  in  that  way.      But  I 

'Am31  not  Test  until  you  hbve  it ;  and — some  day  I  will  tell  you  why. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  must ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  think  much  just  . 

now,  and  I  am  afraid  of  saying  something  that  may  injure, — that  I 

'  ougUr  net  to  say — ►' 

'  .'  f  Hffir  father  has  been  trying  to  get  the  money  out  of  her.  He 
has  done  something  that  prevents  him  from  claiming  it  himself,  and 
he  is  terrorising  her  with  threats,'  thought  Sir  Edward,  still  more 
sure-thilt  he  had  hit  upon  the  real  cause  of  her  distress,  and  her 
wish  to  put  the  money  out  of  her  own  power. 

'  You  will  trust  me  ?  You  will  allow  me  to  remain  silent  about 
what  th«re  is  to  say — for<the  present  ?' 

'  Dear  Nora,  how  can  you  ask  it  ?  Of  course  I  trust  you,  now 
and  always,  absolutely.' 

Keeping  her  hands  in  his  own,  he  bent  down  to  press  a  kiss 
upon>  her  brow. 

'  She  wr^ched  away  her  hands,  and  shrank  away,  throwing  back 
her  head  with  a  startled  cry,  her  eyes  showing  plainly  enough  that 
€lie  wasf.not  won  yet.  But,  after  a  moment  or  two,  her  eyes  fell, 
a  deep  flutih  suffused  her  &ce,  and  she  stood  twining  her  hands 
together,^  as^  she  said,  in  a  low  broken  voice, 

*  I— I  beg  your  pardon — I  had  forgotten  1' 

*  Dear  Nora,  it  is  I  that  should  say  that.  Please,  forgive  me ;' 
still  striving  to  blind  himself  to  the  one  &ct.  '  I  ought  to  have  been 
content  to  wait  for '  my  happiness.     Now  that  you  give  me  some 
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bope  I  will  iiy  to  be  satiBfied,  to  wait  any  time  you  may  think 
necessary ;  only  make  some  litUe  allowance  for  me/ 

'I  do  not  wish  yon  to  wait;  waiting  will  make  no  difference/ 
flhe  mormnred,  in  an  unsteady  voice. 

'Perhaps  you  will  let  me  woo  my  wife  after  she  is  won?' 
Eagerly,  '  I  do  not  despair  of  winning  your  love  ;  my  own  makes 
me  strong  to  dare  anything  and  eyerything  for  yoor  dear  sake ;  and 
it  will  plead  for  me  in  the  long^nuiy  I  am  sure  of  it ;'  all  the  while 
consdous  that  he  was  accepting  a  sacrifice,  and  still  ready  to  accept 
it.  Anything  rather  than  give  her  np ;  that  was  the  one  only  thing 
be  could  not  do,  even  for  her  sake. 

'  You  would  take  me — so  ?' 

'  I  should  thank  Heaven  for  you  any  way  !' 

'  Heaven/  she  murmured,  half  consciously ;  '  marriages  are  made 
in  heaven,  they  say.' 

'  I  will  hope  Uiat  ours  may  be.  But  yon  are  cold/  he  said, 
noticing  that  she  was  shivering,  as  if  from  a  chill.  '  Let  me  fetch 
you  a  wrap  ?' 

*  No.  I  will  go  in  now,  please  /  m^itally  adding,  ^  or  I  shall 
be  presently  lying  at  your  feet.'  The  ground  seemed  to  be  rising 
and  falling  beneath  her  where  she  stood,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs 
to  be  taking  strange  fantastic  shapes.  Even  a  few  moments'  escape 
from  the  torture  of  being  alone  with  him  would  be  something  gained 
until  she  was  stronger  and  more  able  to  endure.  '  If  I  fall,  he  will 
raise  me,  and  I  shijl  be  m  his  arms,'  she  thought,  making  a  great 
effort  to  overcome  the  strange  numbness  that  was  creeping  over 
her. 

She  did  not  calculate  upon  what  might  follow  their  going  into 
the  house.  Now  that  the  crisis  seemed  over,  and  the  sacrifice 
made,  she  could  give  no  thought  to  anything  but  how  to  compass 
the  one  desire — to  get  away  from  him.  To  be  alone,  for  ever  so 
short  a  time,  only  to  be  alone  with  her  misery !  In  the  nervous 
exhaustion,  the  half-numbed  passive  state,  she  had  fiillen  into,  she 
let  him  draw  her  hand  under  his  arm,  and  he  kept  firm  hold  of  it  as 
they  slowly  ascended  the  lawn.  They  passed  under  the  verandah, 
and  entered  the  drawing*room.  Sir  Edward  still  uncomfortably  con- 
scious of  a  feeling  of  guiltiness  in  having  taken  possession  of  what 
did  not,  and  fear  whispered  never  would,  truly  belong  to  him. 

Mrs.  Lydesley  and  her  son  were  there,  she  indulging  in  a  plea- 
sant dream  as  she  idly  plied  her  knitting-pins,  and  Basil  thought- 
fully turning  over  the  pages  of  a  pamphlet  sent  for  review. 

'  Sir  Edward,  how  do  you  do  ?  I  thought  it  was  some  one  from 
the  lawyers,  Nora.    Susan  said  so.' 

'  Yes,  one  of  Mr.  Blair's  clerks.' 

*  Noting  the  matter  ?    Mr.  Bkir  is  not  ill,  I  hope  ?' 
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*  N-o/  speaking  at  random,  after  trying,  and  trying  in  vain,  to 
remember  what  Marks  had  said  about  Mr.  Blair. 

Mrs.  Lydesley  looked  np  at  them  a  little  surprised,  as  they  came 
slowly  forward.  Sir  Edward  still  clasping  Nora's  hand  resting  upon 
his  arm.  Had  Nora  something  painful  to  tell,  and  had  he  come  to 
help  her  to  tell  it  ? 

'  I  am  afraid  there  is  bad  news  of  some  kind  ?' 

Nora  was  silent ;  and,  after  a  questioning  glance  at  her,  as 
though  to  ask  if  he  might  say  so  much,  Sir  Edward  replied, 

'  There  is  very  good  news — ^for  me,  Mrs.  Lydesley.' 

Mrs.  Lydesley  was  startled  now,  looking  from  one  to  the  other 
of  them  with  keen  inquiring  eyes,  as  she  said^  '  I — do — not — 
understand !' 

Sir  Edward  again  looked  down  questioningly  at  Nora.  She 
appeared  perfectly  passive;  he  could  see  no  protest  against  his 
speaking  in  either  look  or  movement,  and  therefore  said, 

*  Nora  has  consented  to  be  my  wife,  Mrs.  Lydesley.' 

She  slowly  rose  to  her  feet,  gazing  at  them  with  dilating  eyes, 
as  she  gasped  out  the  one  word,  '  Impossible !' 

Nora's  eyes  passed  from  her  to  Basil,  who  had  also  risen  to  his 
feet,  and  stood  gazing  at  her  without  a  word. 

'  I  am  proud  to  say  it  is  true,'  said  Sir  Edward,  although  a 
little  hesitatingly  and  constrainedly,  with  the  consciousness  that  they 
might  be  thinking  of  his  other  engagement. 

Swiftly  the  light  and  colour  passed  out  of  Basil  Lydesley's  face. 

Mrs.  Lydesley's  cheeks  were  burning,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  indignation  and  miseiy.  '  Nora  I'  she  ejaculated  appealingly, 
'Nora!' 

*  It — is — ^true !'  came  slowly  from  the  girl's  lips,  her  eyes  still 
upon  Basil's  fiice. 

^  But —  I  do  not  understand  1'  repeated  Mrs.  Lydesley,  look- 
ing piteously  from  one  to  the  other. 

Sir  Edward  thought  he  saw  further  confirmation  that  they  were 
thinking  of  his  late  engagement  to  Alicia.  Worse  than  this,  there 
was  the  possibility  that  they  might  suppose  he  had  been  actuated 
by  sordid  motives.  Conscious  that  his  love  was  sincere,  he  was 
able  to  reply  without  heat, 

'  I  must  hope  to  be  able  in  time  to  prove  to  Miss  Heathcote's 
friends  that  I  have  had  but  one  motive,  and  that  is  one  I  am  not 
ashamed  of,  in  asking  her  to  be  my  wife.' 

'I  shake  hands  upon  that,  Sir  Edward,'  gravely  said  BasQ 
Lydesley,  advancing  a  step,  and  holding  out  Ids  hand.  '  Nora  will, 
I  hope^— I  know,  give  my  mother  and  me  credit  for  desiring  her 
happiness  before  aJl  other  things.' 

His  hand  was  heartily  grasped  by  Sir  Edward — heartily  and 
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gratefully,  for  even  at  that  moment  there  was  an  nncomfortable 
oonscioosnesB  in  his  mind  that  it  was  something  like  receiving  a 
gift  from  the  other.  Was  it  possible  that  there  was  some  cause 
for  a  certain  suspicion  that  had  once  or  twice  crossed  his  thoughts  ? 
Did  Basil  Lydesley  love  Nora  ?  But  he  plucked  up  courage  with 
the  recollection  that  if  it  were  so  she  did  not  wish  it.  Had  she 
not  said  that  if  she  had  desired  it  once,  she  did  so  no  longer ;  and 
was  she  not  true? 

Basil  offered  his  hand  to  Nora.  She  placed  her  own,  cold  and 
nerveless,  in  his,  and  contrived  to  say,  the  words  dropping  one  by 
one  automatically  from  her  lips, 

'  Yes— I— know— it.* 

She  seemed  to  forget  to  withdraw  her  hand.  It  lay  as  though 
dead  in  his,  and  there  was  something  like  pity  in  his  eyes,  as  he 
gently  relinquished  it,  with  a  mental  *  God  help  you,  poor  Nora !' 
After  a  moment  or  two,  he  appeared  to  have  the  most  self-command 
of  the  four,  as  in  a  quiet  every-day  tone  he  drew  his  mother's 
attention  to  the  tea-table. 

But  Sir  Edward  felt  that  he  ought  to  take  his  departure.  What- 
ever  the  cause  might  be,  they  were  not  at  ease  with  each  other. 
On  the  morrow  things  would  be  different,  and  he  must  be  patient, 
and  try  to  be  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  Nora  had  promised 
to  be  his  wife.  With  a  few  words  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be 
down  in  the  morning,  he  said  good-bye  to  the  other  two,  bowed 
low  over  Nora's  hand,  and  took  his  departure. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  him,  Mrs.  Lydesley  turned  impetuously 
towards  Nora.  But  if  she  had  intended  to  make  some  cutting 
rebuke,  the  words  died  upon  her  lips.  The  young  girl  stood  for  a 
while  as  though  transfixed ;  gazing  with  dumb  misery  into  Basil's 
eyes,  then,  with  a  low  moan,  sank  down  at  his  feet  in  merciful 
unconsciousness. 

He  took  her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  then  lifted  her  on  to  a 
couch. 

'  Be  good  to  her,  mother.     Hold  fast  to  her.' 

*  How  can  I  be  good  to  her  ?'  ejaculated  Mrs.  Lydesley,  the 
tears  raining  down  her  cheeks,  yet,  with  instinctiye  tenderness, 
gently  putting  back  the  young  girl's  hair  from  her  brow,  and  un- 
&stening  her  dress  at  the  throat.  '  How  can  I,  when  I  know,  0 
Basil,  my  son,  she  has  broken  your  heart !' 

'  God  grant  she  has  not  broken  her  own  1'  adding,  with  a  little 
spasm  about  the  mouth  that  was  .meant  for  a  smile,  *  My  heart  is 
right  enough ;  and,  mother,  don't  you  know  that  if  anything  would 
break  it,  it  would  be  the  knowledge  of  her  misery  ?  Cannot  you  see 
that  for  some  reason  she  is  acting  against  her  will  ?' 

'Her  will,  indeed!'  feeling  all  the  while  that  he  was  right, 

VOL.  y.  ii 
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ftltbongh  she  could  gain  no  comfort  from  the  thought.  '  To  many 
a  man  for  his — ' 

^  Hush !  You  and  I  ought  to  know  better  than  that  now.  Do 
not  let  us  be  unjust  to  her  a  second  iime,  mother.  Here,  is  not 
some  of  this  in  the  way  ?'  making  an  excuse  for  lifting  aside  a 
heavy  tress  of  the  gold-brown  hair,  and  passing  his  hand  gently 
Oyer  the  white  brow  as  his  lips  moved. 

'  I — will — try  to  be  good  to  her,  Basil,'  said  his  mother,  feel- 
ing that  this  was  the  best  and  only  comfort  she  could  give  him ; 
and  herself  finding  more  relief  than  she  would  have  been  willing 
to  allow  that  she  did  in  attending  to  the  insensible  girl  she  knelt 
beside. 

'  Thank  you,  mother.' 

Nora's  senses  were  beginning  to  struggle  back  to  their  work. 

^ Basil!'  she  presently  murmured,  looking  up  with  love  in  her 
eyes.  *  What  a  terrible  dream  I  have  had  !  It  seemed  as  if —  It 
was  a  dream,  wasn't  it?  Ah,  no!'  shrinking  back  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  as  memory  came  back,  and  she  began  to 
realise  the  bitter  truth. 

'Poor  Nora!' 

Why  did  he  speak  in  that  tone — why  did  they  look  at  her  in 
that  way  ?  Had  she  unconsciously  said  anything  that  might  injure 
her  father?  Fear  overcame  all  other  feelings  now.  She  partly 
rose,  and,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  with  a£Eirighted  eyes,  she 
hurriedly  asked, 

'  Have  I  been  saying — stupid  things  about — against  any  one  ?' 

'  No,  no,  dear  Nora ;  you  have  said  nothing  about  any  one,' 
returned  Mrs.  Lydesley,  trying  to  annul  the  involuntary  'dear 
Nora'  by  looking  as  cold  as  she  could. 

But  the  words  had  had  their  effect  upon  Basil.  He  put  his  hand 
with  a  grateful  pressure,  the  meaning  of  which  she  quite  under- 
stood, on  to  his  mother's  shoulder  for  a  moment  as  she  knelt  by  the 
young  girl's  side ;  then,  without  venturing  another  glance  towards 
Nora,  he  went  out  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Lydesley's  tears  fell  unre- 
strained ;  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  tenderness  of  her  minis- 
tering touch. 

'  You  are  feeling  more  yourself  now,  Nora  ?' 

'  Yes ;'  presently  adding,  with  quivering  lips,  '  You  can  still  be 
good  to  me  ?' 

*  Tell  me  that  there  has  been  some  terrible  mistake,  Nora  !' 

*  I — cannot.' 

*  Consider  my  Basil — think  of  yourself !  Child,  he  loves  you, 
and  you  love  him  !  You  know  it ;  and  knowing  it,  how  can  you — ' 

'  Spare  me !  I  have  promised  to  marry  Sir  Edward,  and  I 
must  think  of  nothing  else  but  how  to  make  him  happy.     Ah, 
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listen !  I  hayd  not  decei?6d  him — he  knows  that  I  shall  hayeto  try 
Tery  hard  to  even  seem  what  a  wife  ought  to  be.* 

'  But  what  can  have  induced  you  to  give  such  a  promise  ?  Why 
should  there  be  so  miserable  a  sacrifice  ?' 

*  Ah,  hush,  pray  !  You  must  try  not  to  think  it  is  that,  and — 
you  must  try  to  judge  me  mercifully  !'  with  pleading  eyes,  yet  feel- 
ing that  she  could  hardly  hope  so  much  in  the  face  of  what  had 
happened. 

'  Yes,  I  must' — a  little  bitterly — *  because  he  bids  me !'  reluctant 
still  to  own  that  Nora  might  possibly  be  blameless. 

But  she  presently  accompanied  the  other  to  her  room,  ten- 
derly assisted  her,  and  afterwards  lingered  about  loth  to  leave 
her  with  that  anguish  on  her  face,  notwithstanding  what  had  taken 
place. 

Basil  Lydesley  had  taken  an  early  breakfast,  and  left  the  house 
before  Nora  made  her  appearance  down-stairs  in  the  morning,  and 
she  was  spared  seeing  the  efifects  of  the  night's  misery  upon  him. 
The  alteration  in  herself  was  apparent  enough :  her  very  nature 
seemed  to  have  undergone  some  inexplicable  change,  so  different 
was  she  from  the  frank  outspoken  Nora  of  the  past*  There  was  a 
shrinking  humility,  a  doubtful  pleading  tone  in  her  voice  and  man- 
ner, a  nervous  fear  of  giving  offence,  which  was  altogether  new  in 
her. 

Chapter  XXXII. 

MB8.  YEBBAL*S  CONOBATULATiOMS. 

The  news  of  the  engagement  gave  a  shock  to  Mrs.  Yerral — 
almost  as  great  as  it  had  given  Mrs.  Lydesley.  She  had  often 
enough  stated  it  as  her  opinion  that  the  girl  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  secure  her  nephew  ;  but,  in  her  inmost  heart,  she  did  not  really 
think  that  her  words  wonld  be  verified.  She  believed  that  Nora's 
love  was  already  won  by  Basil  Lydesley,  and  derived  hope  from  the 
very  romance  she  scoffed  at.  She  thought  Nora  was  just  the  kind 
of  girl  to  prefer  marrying  the  man  she  loved  to  becoming  Lady 
Wraystone.  The  engagement  not  only  threw  her  out  in  her  calcu* 
lations,  but  completely  tied  her  hands.  The  lawyer  himself  had 
been  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  there  would  be  little  chance  of 
getting  up  a  case,  if  Sir  Edward  were  going  to  marry  Miss  Gray. 
The  whole  thing  would,  of  course,  be  condoned,  and  hushed  up  as 
qoickly  as  possible. 

*  No  case,  I  fear — nothing  to  be  done,  Mrs.  Yerral,'  regretfully 
repeated  Goodge,  as  disappointed  upon  his  own  account  as  upon 
hers,  and  this  not  solely  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  An  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  Blair  &  Co.  to  their  knees  might  not  occur 
again.     What  was  worse,  he  was  beginning  to  suspect  that  they 
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knew  he  was  nonplased,  and  were  already  laughing  at  him  in  their 
sleeyea.  If  it  was  tme  that  Sir  Edward  Wraystone  was  in  their 
power  on  acQonnt  of  some  bill  transactions,  he  woald,  of  conrse,  be 
a  puppet  in  their  hands,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  his 
being  really  in  loye  with  the  yonng  lady. 

There  was,  moreover,  another  and  still  graver  canse  of  offence. 
It  was  becoming  apparent  that  Blair  &  Co.  had  not  been  so  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  he  had  supposed  them  to  be,  with  respect  to  the 
friendship  which  his  clerk  had  so  cleyerly  contri?ed  to  strike  np 
with  Jefferies.  There  was  now  grave  reason  for  suspecting  that 
Jefferies  had  confided  to  his  new  friend  only  so  much  as  he  had 
been  carefully  instructed  to  confide;  and  that  did  not  tend  to 
Ooodge's  advantage.  In  fact,  Jefferies,  whilst  pleasantly  accepting 
the  other's  little  offerings  and  hospitalities,  had  been  entirely  mis- 
leading him,  and  playing  into  his  own  master's  hands. 

No,  Ooodge  had  shortly  summed  up,  matters  were  certainly 
not  at  present  in  train  for  springing  a  mine  ^on  the  other  side. 
At  the  same  time,  he  took  occasion  to  curtly  remind  Mrs.  VerraL 
that  she  herself  had  not  done  what,  a  short  time  previously,  she  had 
been  so  confident  she  would  be  able  to  do  in  the  way  of  getting  up 
evidence.  '  The  woman  who  was  nurse  to  the  children,  and  who  I 
thought  would  be  of  so  much  use  to  us,  has  been  got  out  of  the 
way,  as  you  know.* 

'I  could  not,  of  course,  foresee  that  would  happen,'  angrily 
returned  Mrs.  Yerral,  the  consciousness  of  having  wasted  a  sove- 
reign, which  she  could  so  ill  spare,  upon  Mrs.  Jones,  adding  to  her 
irritation. 

*  I  suppose  not ;  but,  unfortunately,  foresight  is  just  the  one 
thing  needful  in  such  cases,  and  failure  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
bad  management,'  he  returned,  quite  as  much  out  of  temper  as  was 
she.  He  had  been  informed  by  his  clerk  that  Blair  &  Co.  con- 
sidered his  temper  stood  in  the  way  of  his  professional  advancement. 
To  be  told  this  by  his  clerk,  whilst  both  were  conscious  that  a  ruler 
or  what  not  was  occasionally  thrown  across  the  office  to  enforce  an 
argument,  did  not  tend  to  soothe  Goodge. 

'  I  acted  upon  your  advice  in  going  to  the  woman  !' 

'  I  never  advise  letting  an  important  witness  slip  through  the 
fingers  in  that  way,  madam,'  retorted  Goodge,  not  inclined  to  pick 
and  choose  his  words  for  a  client  who  promised  so  little  in  the  way 
of  business  as  did  Mrs.  Yerral,  and  thus  once  more  showing  him- 
self to  be  an  inferior  tactician  to  Marks.  '  The  woman  ought  to 
have  been  kept  well  in  view,  but  not  allowed  to  perceive  that  her 
evidence  was  of  importance  until  the  right  moment  came.' 

^  Can  you  suggest  nothing  ?' 

It  appeared  there  was  positively  nothing  Goodge  could  suggest. 
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under  existing  ciroamstanceSy  but  patience,  and  this,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  tone  it  was  nttered  in,  acted  like  oil  upon  the  flames  of  Mrs. 
Yerral*B  wrath.  But  presently,  conscious  that  he  had,  perhaps, 
gone  a  little  too  £ar  in  the  matter  of  Tenting  his  spleen,  he  craftily 
added  a  little  tag  to  his  speech.  Was  Mrs.  Yerral  quite  certain 
that  Miss  Gray  was  herself  in  the  plot,  or  was  she  only  being  made 
the  tool  of  Blair  &  Co.  ?  '  Mr.  Blair  is  called  her  guardian,  is  he 
not?* 

*  Yes,  I  believe  so.* 

'  That  means  something.  And  if  she  is  aware  that  she  has 
no  claim  to  the  property,  and  has  accepted  Sir  Edward  at  Mr. 
Blair*s  bidding,  in  order  to  patch  up  the  afifair,  whilst  being  at  the 
same  time  in  love  with  some  one  else* — Mrs.  Yerral  had  mentioned 
something  about  her  being  in  love  with  another  man — '  she  had,  of 
course,  been  acting  a  part,  in  which  case  something  might  perhaps 
be  done.' 

'  What  ?* 

'0,  well,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  that!  A  clever 
woman  like  yourself  will,  no  doubt,  see  what  might  be  done,  and 
hit  upon  a  way  of  doing  it — ^that  is,  if  Sir  Edward  himself  is  not 
aware  of  what  has  taken  place.  Everything  would  depend  upon 
that,  you  know.' 

*  You  mean — ' 

'  If  the  young  lady  has  been  clever  enough  to  confide  in,  as  well 
as  secure,  him,  there  is  no  hope  whatever.  But  if  she  has  not, 
and  he  happened* — with  a  slight  emphasis  upon  the  word — 'to 
find  out  that  she  had  not  only  wronged  him  of  the  property,  but 
kept  him  in  the  dark  about  it,  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  love 
to  enable  him  to  get  over  that.' 

Mrs.  Yerral  quite  understood  what  was  meant  by  Sir  Edward 
'  happening*  to  find  out ;  but,  although  to  gain  certain  ends  she 
could  use  certain  means,  she  had  her  scruples.  If,  as  it  appeared, 
a  great  wrong  had  been  done,  and  Nora  Gray  had  conspired  with 
those  who  did  it,  it  would  be  simply  an  act  of  justice  to  bring  her 
sin  home  to  her ;  and  if,  in  doing  this,  Mrs.  Yerral  at  the  same  time 
punished  one  who  had  cruelly  injured  herself,  she  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  regret  it.  She  had  manoeuvred  many  a  time  to  gain 
some  end ;  but  she  had  hitherto  always  been  able  to  prove,  to  her 
own  satisfaction,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required  it.  To 
secure  a  good  position  for  a  daughter  would,  for  instance,  according 
to  her  creed,  justify  a  mother  in  making  the  most  of  any  oppor- 
tunity, as  she  had  done.  It  would  be  also  quite  legitimate  to 
endeavour  to  open  her  nephew*s  eyes  to  the  fact  that  he  was  being 
wronged  and  deceived,  if  it  could  be  compassed  openly,  and,  as  she 
considered  it,  fairly. 
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Bat  if  she  did  what  Goodge,  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
snggested,  it  would  be  more  difficult  than  it  had  yet  been  to  arrange 
matters  pleasantly  with  her  conscience.  Even  the  thought  that 
she  would  be  working  for  her  daughter's  future  good  would  not  quite 
suffice  to  reconcile  her  to  doing  the  kind  of  work  that  had  been 
hinted  at. 

NOy  she  thought,  a  little  proud  of  herself  for  so  thinking; 
she  would  do  no  dirty  work.  If  she  could  succeed  by  touching 
Nora's  conscience,  it  would  be  simply  her  duty  so  to  do;  she 
would  go  no  farther.  Bat  she  based  her  calculations  upon  the  sup- 
position that  Nora  would  act  in  a  certain  way,  and  without  con- 
sidering what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  check  upon  herself. 

She  went  to  pay  her  first  visit  to  Riverside  after  hearing  the 
news,  expecting  to  find  Nora  as  she  had  hitherto  known  her,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  being  rather  more  on  the  stilts  than 
usual,  and  was  prepared  for  battle,  a  few  little  well-pointed  shafts 
ready  to  hand  in  the  event  of  the  other  trying  to  triumph  over  her. 
At  sight  of  Nora  she  was  completely  taken  by  surprise.  Was  this 
the  triumphant  enemy  she  had  come  so  carefully  prepared  to  meet  ? 
— this  the  successful  rival  of  Alicia  ?  The  girl  looked  as  though 
she  had  passed  through  some  terrible  experience.  Her  face  was 
white  and  drawn,  and  there  was  an  expression  in  her  eyes  as  though 
she  had  been  gazing  at  the  dead  until  its  image  had  remained  on 
the  retina,  while  the  little  faintly  blue  marks  under  them  were  indi- 
cative of  more  than  tears  ;  and  there  was  a  shrinking  humility — a 
douhtful  pleading  tone  in  her  voice  and  manner,  a  nervous  fear  of 
giving  offence — that  was  altogether  new  in  her.  The  alteration 
was  so  marked  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
in  others,  as  well  as  in  Mrs.  Verral.  It  had  confirmed  a  certain 
suspicion  in  Basil  Lydesley's  mind,  and  called  forth  his  mother's 
sympathies  in  a  way  that  astonished  herself.  She  was  becoming 
^most  as  anxious  upon  Nora's  account  as  she  was  upon  her 
son's;  and  this,  so  to  speak,  in  spite  of  herself.  There  was, 
indeed,  less  evident  change  in  him.  Only  a  mother's  eyes  could 
have  told  that  the  light  had  gone  out  of  his  life.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  have  more  business  engagements  than  usual,  engage- 
ments that  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  home  early  in 
the  morning  and  return  late  at  night ;  and  fatigue  and  hard  work 
were  understood  to  account  for  the  haggard  look  that  had  come 
into  his  face. 

Nora  had  hesitatingly  said  something  to  the  effect  that  perhaps 
she  ought  to  leave  Eiverside.  But  Basil  Lydesley  had  expected 
and  provided  for  this.  She  was  given  to  understand  that  her  mak- 
ing it  her  home  so  long  as  she  required  one  would  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  she  had  not  lost  her  friendship  for  them. 
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*I  lost  my  friendship!'  thought  poor  Nora.  'I  that  have 
seemecl  to  show  so  little  for  you !'  But  she  made  no  protes- 
tations. There  was  nothing  to  be  said,  since  she  dared  not  explain 
all.  She,  in  turui  was  not  a  little  surprised,  as  well  as  touched 
— ^knowing,  as  she  did,  how  much  eyerything  seemed  to  tell  against 
her — by  the  bearing  of  both  Basil  and  his  mother  towards  her. 

What,  perhaps,  gave  Mrs.  Lydesley  more  surprise  than  all  be- 
sides was  Nora's  suddenly  acquired  new  ideas  about  money.  She, 
who  but  a  short  while  previously  had  been  so  ready  to  spend,  sur- 
rounding Mrs.  Lydesley  and  herself  with  all  sorts  of  refined  nick- 
nacks,  which  she  had  lately  developed  a  taste  for,  seemed  now  to 
almost  grudge  the  co^t  of  mere  necessaries,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  spend  a  penny  upon  herself.  Even  the  servants  had  reason  to 
feel  the  change.  But,  all  this  notwithstanding,  Mrs.  Lydesley  was 
feeling  a  great  deal  more  pity  than  anger  towards  Nora,  whose 
misery  pleaded  for  her  as  she  could  not  have  pleaded  for  herself. 
Had  8h§  shown  exultation,  or  even  anything  approaching  the  ordi- 
nary elation  of  a  happy  bride-elect,  Mrs.  Lydesley  might  have  been 
able  to  harden  her  heart  a  little  against  hiBvi^vbut  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  seeing  that  she  was,  for  some  mystdrious  reason,  sacrificing 
herself  as  well  as  Basil.  If  he  was  miserable,  she  was  still 
more  so. 

There  could  not  be  the  companionship  of  old  while  they  went 
about  with  slow  steps  and  hushed  voices,  with  the  consciousness 
of  the  cruelly  slain  love  lying  dead  in  the  house ;  but  Nora  was 
made  to  feel  that  already  Basil  Lydesley's  pity  was  unmixed  with 
blame,  and  his  mother's  very  nearly  so. 

Mrs.  Verral's  carefully-prepared  little  speech,  expressive  of  the 
intense  surprise  with  which  she  had  heard  the  news,  had  a  very 
difierent  effect  from  that  she  had  intended  it  to  have.  Nora  only 
lowered  her  eyes,  shrinking  back,  and  looking  whiter  tban  before. 

'I  was  the  more  astonished,'  she  went  on,  'because  I  have 
been  quite  expecting  to  hear  of  your  being  engaged  to  some 
one  else.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  thought  we  should  hear  of  a  match 
coming  about  between  you  and  Mr.  Lydesley;'  adding,  with  an 
attempt  at  playful  satire,  '  Too  bad  of  you,  really,  to  mislead  us  all 
in  this  way !'  But  playfulness  was  not  Mrs.  Yerral's /orf«,  and  the 
satire  only  was  apparent. 

A  faint  flush  rose  to  Nora's  cheeks,  as  she  stood  twining  her 
hands  together,  quivering  painfriUy  under  the  lash ;  but  she  made 
no  attempt  to  strike  a  blow  in  self-defence.  There  was  no  denial, 
no  little  impulsive  protest,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

*  Of  course  we  know  it  will  be  the  most  romantic  of  love-matches,* 
once  more  began  Mrs.  Verral,  in  her  impatience,  speaking  this  time 
a  little  more  angrily,  and  like  herself.     '  You  are  so  very  enthusi- 
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astic  in  yonr  viewB,  and  marrying  for  love  seems  to  be  quite  a 
religion  with  yoa.' 

Nora  lifted  her  eyes  for  a  moment  in  dnmb  appeal ;  but  the 
other  was  not  at  all  in  the  mood  to  be  responsive  to  dnmb  appeals. 
The  Tery  attempt  made  her  more  angry.  What  did  the  girl  mean 
by  assuming  sentimental  airs  now,  and  to  her?  Did  she  think 
Maria  Verral  was  to  be  influenced  in  that  way  ?  She  could  have 
borne  it  better  if  Nora  had  openly  shown  the  triumph  she  must  feel 
at  haying  out-manoeuvred  them  all.  This  girl  had  won,  not  only 
the  fortune,  but  the  husband  that  ought  to  have  been  Alicia's.  It 
looked  almost — even  with  the  best  intention,  Mrs.  Yerral  could  not 
as  yet  say  quite — as  though  she  had  manoBuvred  for  both. 

But  Nora  still  remained  silent ;  and,  after  a  moment  or  two, 
the  other  determinedly  went  on : 

'  Very  few  young  ladies  are  able  to  take  such  very  high  grounds 
in  these  days,  you  know ;  but  then  you  have  always  been  so  sure 
of  yourself,  if  you  will  pardon  my  saying  so.' 

^Yes,  Ood  help  me,  I  was  so  sure!'  a  little  wildly  returned 
Nora,  hardly  knowing  what  she  said;  and,  speaking  to  herself  rather 
than  to  Mrs.  Verral,  she  added,  with  a  piteous  look,  '  Pride  goes 
before  a  fall.' 

*  You  are  too  ready  to  blame  yourself,  now,  are  you  not  ?'  look- 
ing at  the  young  girl  with  cold  sarprise. 

Gould  she  have  known  it,  Nora  was  gazing  at  her  without  the 
slightest  undercurrent  of  feeling  as  regaided  her.  In  fact,  Mrs. 
Yerra]  had  not  the  power  to  arouse  her  antagonism.  It  was  all  so 
terribly  true ;  and,  but  for  her  father's  sake,  Nora  would  have  been 
ready  enough  to  acknowledge  as  much  as  the  other  could  desire. 
As  it  was,  she  only  wondered,  in  a  half-numbed  way,  what  made 
Mrs.  Yerral  seem  so  unkind. 

'It  is  not  quite  complimentary  to  my  nephew,  you  know,  to 
talk  of  its  being  a  fall  to  accept  him.  A  great  many  young  ladies 
would  be  quite  proud  of  themselves  at  having  secured  a  large  fortune 
and  the  chance  of  being  Lady  Wraystone.  Now  do  not  you  think 
they  would,  Mrs.  Lyde^ley  ?'  a  little  curious  to  know  what  she  would 
have  to  say.  She  had  hitherto  remained  quite  silent,  appearing  as 
little  inclined  to  talk  upon  the  subject  as  was  Nora  herself. 

Mrs.  Lydesley  was  incapable  of  making  a  reply,  sitting  with  down- 
cast face  and  compressed  lips,  knitting  her  tears  into  her  work. 
Mrs.  Yerral  was  almost  as  pazzled  as  she  was  at  Nora's  demeanour ; 
but  would  not  be  silenced.  Determined  to  get  at  the  other's  senti- 
ments, if  possible,  she  once  more  began, 

'  Not  so  very  great  a  ML  for  Miss  Gray,  is  it,  Catherine  ?' 

'  I — cannot  say.  Nora  knows  best  about  that,'  broke  from  the 
mother's  pale  lips. 
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*  I  see !'  thought  Mrs.  Yerral :  '  sore  upon  her  son's  account. 
Not  very  pleasant  to  have  all  that  money  swept  ont  of  her  reach. 
Miss  Ghray  has  gone  out  of  tkyoxxi,  and  I  shall  have  Catherine  on 
my  side  now>  if  she  has  any  spuit  left  in  her.'  But  she  was  to  be 
once  more  thrown  out  in  her  calculations. 

The  saying  even  so  much  had  pained  Mrs.  Lydesley  more  than  it 
had  pained  Nora  herself.  In  another  moment  she  threw  down  her 
work,  rose  from  her  seat,  crossed  the  room  to  the  young  girl's  side, 
and  added,  with  a  look  of  love  in  her  eyes,  as  she  kissed  her  cheek, 

'  But  one  thing  she  may  be  sure  of.' 

Nora  took  the  other's  two  hands  in  her  own,  and  drew  them 
on  to  her  shoulders,  as  she  looked  into  her  eyes  for  a  moment;  then 
released  her,  and  turned  away.  With  a  little  sob,  Mrs.  Lydesley 
passed  out  of  the  room,  too  much  distressed  to  give  a  thought  to 
what  Mrs.  Yerral  might  or  might  not  think. 

The  latter  sat  tapping  her  fingers  upon  the  low  table  by  her 
side.  What  in  the  world  did  it  all  mean  ?  Mrs.  Lydesley  half 
broken-hearted  upon  her  son's  account,  and  yet  able  to  act  in  this 
way  towards  Nora!  She  looked  speculatively  at  the  young  girl,  who 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  presence,  and  was  gazing  out  of  the 
window,  yet  as  though  she  saw  nothing  her  eyes  rested  upon. 
What  did  it  mean? 

Sir  Edward's  entrance  into  the  room  created  a  diversion.  Mrs. 
Yerral  turned  her  eyes  curiously  towards  him  as  he  came  in.  Was 
he,  too,  going  to  puzzle  her  ?  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  met 
him  since  his  new  engagement.  The  sight  of  him  reminded  Jier  of 
all  that  Alicia  had  lost ;  and  irritated  by  her  ineffectual  attempts 
with  Nora  and  Mrs.  Lydesley,  she  was  not  inclined  to  be  very 
amiable  with  him,  although  she  strove  to  prevent  herself  from  show- 
ing what  she  felt. 

'  It  seems  that  I  have  to  congratulate  you,  Edward,'  she  began, 
trying  to  speak  lightly,  as  they  shook  hands. 

'  Thank  you,  aunt  Maria.  Yes,  it  is  a  case  for  congratulation,' 
he  replied,  turning  to  give  Nora's  hand  a  warm  pressure. 

'  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  appear  quite  used  to  the  idea 
at  first,  Edward.  It  is  so  short  a  time  since  it  was  my  ambition  to 
be  more  nearly  connected  with  you  myself,  you  know.' 

He  was  silent,  wondering  at  her  bad  taste  in  remindiug  him  of 
that  now. 

'  The  news  of  your  engagement  was  naturally  a  great  surprise 
to  us.' 

'  Was  it  ?'  a  little  awkwardly  in  his  annoyance — her  tone  was 
more  offensive  than  her  words ;  flushing  up  as  he  went  on :  'Do 
not  you  think  it  was  very  good  of  Nora  to  take  a  man  with  so  bad  a 
character  for  constancy  as,  I  suppose,  I  have  ?' 
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'  O,  I  do  not  think  you  need-  have  any  anxiety  npon  that  score, 
Edward ;  Miss  Gray  does  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  be  exigtanteJ' 

He  looked  at  Mrs.  Verral  for  a  moment,  saw  that  she  had  spoken 
with  intention,  and  qnietly  went  on,  as  thongh  he  had  not  heard  her. 

*  Fortunately,  Alicia  has  been  the  first  to  set  the  example,  aunt 
Maria.' 

She  was,  for  the  moment,  at  loss ;  afraid  of  being  premature 
if  she  said,  as  she  would  like  to  have  said,  that  no  engagement 
existed  between  Alicia  and  Mr.  Fanshawe.  After  waiting  a  while 
to  see  if  she  would  take  up  the  glove,  he  added, 

'  Neither  of  us  has  anything  to  regret ;  and,  for  the  rest,  I 
hope  to  be  able  in  time  to  prove  to  Nora  that —  Well,  I  think 
she  even  now  gives  me  credit  for  sincerity,  do  you  not,  Nora  V 

*  Yes ;  how  could  I  doubt  it  V  she  murmured. 

*  And  on  her  part.  Miss  Gray* — Mrs.  Verral,  of  late,  affirmed 
that  she  could  not  recollect  Nora's  last  name — '  has  said  she  could 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  many  a  man  she  did  not  love.' 

This  was  spoken  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  and  intended  as  a 
taunt  for  Nora,  whom  she  more  and  more  suspected  of  having  given 
her  heart  to  Basil  Lydesley.  To  Mrs.  Yerral's  surprise,  he  looked 
the  more  conscious — it  might  almost  be  said  guilty — of  the  two, 
although  a  faint  flush  once  more  crept  into  the  young  girl's  cheeks. 
A  glimmering  of  the  truth  broke  upon  her  mind;  but  the  light 
which  fell  upon  her  moral  prism  was  so  distorted  aad  turned  aside 
in  its  reception,  as  to  talie  quite  a  different  colouring  from  the 
reality. 

'  I  am  afiraid  I  cannot  compliment  you  upon  your  appearance. 
Miss  Gray,'  recommenced  Mrs.  Yerral,  for  lack  of  anything  else  to 
say  to  vent  her  spleen.  *  You  are  looking  rather  woebegone  for  a 
newly-engaged  young  lady.' 

Could  anything  be  more  irritating  than  their  bearing?  It 
positively  gave  her  no  opening  whatever !  Where  was  the  use  of 
striking  a  blow  at  Nora  as  she  was  now,  when  she  merely  collapsed 
under  it  ?  And  where  was  the  use  of  attempting  to  do  battle  with 
Edward,  unless  she  were  able  to  speak  plainly,  which  she  dared 
not  yet  do  ?  It  would  be  fatal  to  make  charges  before  she  was  in 
a  position  to  substantiate  them. 

'  I — caught  a — chill  the  other  day,  and — have  not  been  quite 
well  since,'  nervously  began  Nora.  '  It  became  so  suddenly  cold, 
you  know ;  and  I,  foolishly,  remained  out  in  the  grounds  too  long.' 

Mrs.  Yerral  with  difficulty  repressed  the  retort  that  rose  to  her 
lips.  But  she  knew  that  Nora  was  just  the  kind  of  girl  to  accuse 
herself  and  offer  to  set  him  free,  if  she  were  urged  too  far ;  and 
was  not  quite  sure  this  would  bring  about  the  end  she  had  in  view^ 
There  was  just  the  possibility  that   Edward  might,  in  a  fit   of 
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generosity,  condone  eTerything,  especially  if  he  fancied  that  Nora 
was  being  unduly  pressed,  and  that  was  not  at  all  what  she 
desired. 

'  I  must  insist  npon  your  haying  advice/  he  was  saying  to  Nora, 
eager,  as  his  annt  could  see,  to  catch  at  the  idea  that  her  haying 
caught  a  chill  sufficiently  explained  the  cause  of  the  alteration  that 
was  so  eyident  in  her.  He  could  not  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that 
she  had  become  greatly  changed  during  the  last  few  days ;  and  it 
would  be  not  a  little  relief  to  be  able  to  think  it  arose  from  physical 
causes  only.  Anj^thing  would  be  preferable  to  the  fear  that  she 
was  suffering  mentally. 

Mrs.  Yerral  could  not  be  quite  silent,  although  she  knew  that 
she  had  already  gone  a  little  too  far,  and  silence  would,  just  now, 
be  her  best  policy.  Her  temper  was,  in  fact,  apt  to  interfere  with 
her  policy,  and  cause  her  to  strike  with  less  than  her  usual  caution 
when  it  came  to  a  war  of  words.  Her  remark  to  the  effect  that 
Miss  Gray  really  ought,  for  his  sake,  to  take  adyice,  or  people 
would  be  saying  she  looked  yery  unlike  a  young  lady  who  was  upon 
the  point  of  realising  the  romance  of  a  loye-match,  was  made  so 
snappishly  as  to  appear  more  like  an  ebullition  of  the  anger  of  a 
disappointed  woman  than  anything  else,  and  for  this  they  could 
make  allowance.  But  still  anxious  to  defend  Nora,  and  indirectly 
himself,  from  the  imputation  of  having  accepted  a  man  she  did  not 
loye,  he  replied, 

*  No  one  can  be  expected  to  look  very  radiantly  cheerful  when 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  bad  cold,  you  know,  aunt  Maria.' 

'  I  suppose  not.' 

And  conscious  that  she  had  allowed  her  sentiments  to  be  too 
apparent,  as  well  as  to  no  purpose,  Mrs.  Yerral  presently  took  her 
departure,  completely  baffled  and  out  of  humour.  Nothing  had 
come  about  as  she  intended  it  should.  Nora's  new  attitude  entirely 
threw  her  out  in  her  calculations ;  whilst  Mrs.  Lydesley,  upon  whom 
she  had  depended  as  an  ally,  and  from  whom  she  might  have  ex- 
pected sympathy,  seemed  almost  as  infatuated  and  ready  to  defend 
the  girl  as  was  Edward  himself.  How  absurd,  not  to  say  con- 
temptible, it  all  was  !  Catherine  positively  did  not  appear  to  have 
the  spirit  to  despise  the  girl  who  had  played  with  and  cheated  her 
son. 

Mrs.  Yerral  was  beginning  to  tell  herself  that  it  would  be  almost 
excusable  if  she  were  to  take  Goodge's  hint,  and  make  the  shame- 
ful secret  known  anonymously,  since  it  was  not  to  be  done  openly, 
trying  to  persuade  herself  that  she  was  even  bound  so  to  do  in  her 
nephew's  interest.  Of  course  she  would  much  prefer  to  act  openly; 
but,  if  she  were  not  allowed  to  do  so,  she  would  be  forced  to- make 
faim  acquainted  with  the  deceit  that  was  being  practised  upon  him 
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in  the  best  way  she  could.  Surely,  if  he  knew  the  truth,  he  would 
have  spirit  enough  to  refuse  to  ally  himself  to  a  girl  who  had  lent 
herself  to  such  a  scheme !  But,  try  as  she  might  to  reconcile  her 
conscience  to  the  doing  this,  it  refused  to  yield  as  yet. 

Meantime,  all  she  could  do,  by  what  she  considered  to  be  le- 
gitimate means,  she  did,  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  save  her 
nephew  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  folly.  If  Alicia  was  only 
as  sure  of  him  as  she  declared  herself  to  be,  she  might  secure  him 
at  the  rebound,  and  all  would  yet  be  well.  Again  and  again  had 
she  assured  her  mother  that  she  had  the  best  reasons  for  her  belief. 
Indeed  when  alone  with  her,  he  had  shown  that  he  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  preventing  himself  from  being  as  lover-like  as  of  old. 
She  spoke  in  all  good  faith,  fully  persuaded  that  she  had  put  the  right 
interpretation  upon  his  bearing  towards  her,  and  her  mother  knew 
that  she  was  truthful.  Moreover,  she  had  shown  so  much  tact,  and 
borne  herself  so  admirably,  in  the  difficult  position  she  had  been 
placed  in  of  late,  that  her  opinion  was  deserving  of  respect.  Even 
making  allowance  for  her  vanity,  it  was  so  possible  she  might  be 
right,  that  it  seemed  safe  to  act  upon  what  she  affirmed.  Edward 
might  be  attracted  towards  Nora,  and  yet  find  it  difficult  to  forget 
his  old  love  when  alone  with  her.  He  had  undoubtedly  been 
deeply  in  love  with  Alicia ;  and  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that 
when  he  discovered  Nora  had  deceived  him,  he  would  once  more 
turn  to  his  first  love,  if  she  gave  him  the  opportunity  at  the  right 
moment. 

With  the  agreeable  reflection  that  she  was  working  for  Edward's 
sake,  Mrs.  Yerral  induced  Ann  to  write  again  and  again  to  her 
aunt's  last  address,  in  the  hope  of  the  letter  being  forwarded.  Then 
finding  that  of  no  use,  she  caused  advertisements  to  be  inserted 
in  the  papers,  addressed  to  J.  Jones,  late  of  Sophonisba-street, 
and  begging  her  to  communicate  with  her  niece  A.  W.,  living 
at  Hensleigh.  This  last  attempt  brought  what  promised  to  be  a 
clue.  Ann  one  morning  received  a  letter  informing  her  that  if  she 
desired  to  receive  intelligence  of  her  aunt,  she  might  do  so  by  meet- 
ing a  friend  at  a  certain  spot  in  St.  James's  Park  at  eleven  the 
following  morning. 

Ann  was  not,  in  fact,  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  curiosity  about  her 
aunt ;  and  felt  a  little  surprised  at  the  interest  her  mistress  dis- 
played in  the  matter — Mrs.  Yerral  was  not  usually  so  enthusiastic 
about  benefiting  people — but  she  was  not  averse  from  going  up  to  town 
free  of  expense  and  spending  a  morning  in  the  Park.  She  returned 
with  the  information  that  she  had  been  met  by  one  of  the  nicest 
young  gentlemen,  who  talked  to  her  in  the  pleasantest  way,  and 
told  her  that  her  aunt  had  not  been  very  well,  but  was  better  now, 
and  begged  that  Ann  would  send  any  message  she  might  have  to 
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send  by  him,  and  Mrs.  Jones  would  write  a  reply  in  a  day  or  two. 
Ann  had  tried  to  remember  all  her  mistress's  instructions,  as  to  the 
questions  she  was  to  ask ;  but  she  brought  very  little  information 
back,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  nice  young  gentleman  certainly  knew 
a  great  deal  about  Mrs.  Jones,  he  having  su£Soiently  proved  his 
knowledge  of  her  by  the  statement  of  many  little  things  known  to 
her  niece.  But,  on  her  side,  as  Mrs.  Yerral  presently  found  to  her 
chagrin,  Ann  had  been  very  communicatiYe.  She  had  told  the 
nice  young  gentleman  that  it  was  her  mistress  who  was  so  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  clue  to  her  aunt's  whereabouts.  For  herself,  she  was 
not  anxious,  feeling  sure  that  her  aunt  would  write  if  there  was 
anything  amiss.  In  their  pleasant  conversation,  intermixed  with 
so  many  compliments  to  herself,  Ann  had,  in  truth,  told  the  nice 
young  gentleman  a  great  deal  more  than  she  was  aware  that  she  had. 

Chapteb  xxxin. 

A  TISIT  TO  BLAIB  AKD  00. 

Thb  intelligence  that  Alicia's  quondam  lover  had  transferred 
his  affections  to  Nora  Gray  was  more  than  welcome  to  Mr.  Fan- 
shawe.  It  put  an  end  to  certain  lingering  fears  he  had  had,  as  to 
the  probability  of  his  bride-elect  feeling  any  sentimental  regrets 
about  the  past.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory  than 
her  way  of  alluding  to  the  matter.  She  behaved  in  the  most  charm- 
ing manner ;  talking  of  the  engagement  in  a  way  that  could  not  in 
the  least  degree  offend  Mr.  Fanshawe's  amour  propre,  so  perfectly 
calm  and  sweet  and  kind  was  she  in  expressing  her  good  wishes  for 
'  poor  Edward.'  Mr.  Fanshawe  could  not  know  that  she  did  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  poor  Edward  could  be  happy  with  any 
woman  but  herself.  It  was  simply  that  the  dreadful  money  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  him,  and  it  was  not  to  be  obtained  without 
Nora.  There  seemed  no  hope  for  either  Edward  or  herself.  They 
would  have  to  sacrifice  themselves,  and  must  endeavour  to  make  the 
best  of  the  miserable  position  they  would  be  in.  Meantime,  she 
fully  beUeved  that  it  was  her  own  goodness  and  superiority  to  other 
people  that  enabled  her  to  bear  her  trial  aright.  Her  mother  was 
of  opinion  that  her  best  aid  to  endurance  was  in  Mr.  Fanshawe's 
very  sensible  and  agreeable  method  of  demonstrating  his  affection. 
Alicia  certainly  had  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  gifts  she 
was  constantly  receiving  from  her  elderly  lover.  When  decked 
with  the  splendid  jewels,  as  she  liked  to  deck  herself,  she  felt  that 
Fortune  was  doing  her  best  to  make  up  for  the  disappointment  that 
was  borne  so  gracefully. 

Mrs.  Yerral  had  her  reasons  for  still  counselling  delay  in  the 
matter  of  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  precise  date  of  the  marriage ; 
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and  Alicia  was  as  sweetly  obedient  as  could  be  desired^  glad  enough 
to  pat  off  the  evil  day  of  becoming  Mr.  Fanshawe's  bride,  so  that 
it  did  not  inyolve  wearing  cheap  dresses  made  by  Miss  Simpson. 

To  Geraldine  the  news  was  mnch  less  satisfactory  than  to  her 
uncle.  It  needed  all  her  faith  in  Nora  to  enable  her  to  make 
allowance  for  this  sudden  engagement.  After  being  told,  and  by 
Nora  herself,  that  she  loved  and  was  loved  by  Basil  Lydesley,  to 
hear  in  the  short  space  of  three  days  that  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Sir  Edward  Wraystone,  and  this  without  any  explanation, 
while  she  looked  as  miserable  as  though  she  had  nothing  left  to 
hope  for,  was  more  than  Geraldine  could  understand.  The  only 
motives  she  could  not  give  the  other  credit  for  were  bad  ones,  perhaps 
because  she  never  thought  of  looking  for  them.  Nora  was  good, 
and  therefore  she  must  have  some  good  reason  for  acting  as  she  was 
doing,  although  appearances  might  be  against  her,  she  thought, 
with  unconscious  logic. 

*  But  I  am  not  going  to  try  for  Basil  Lydesley  again,  dear,'  she 
said,  after  having,  in  blundering  kindly  fashion,  endeavoured  to 
make  Nora  feel  that  she  was  still  trusted  and  respected.  ^  The 
truth  is,  I  got  over  it  when  I  heard  he  was  attached  to  you,  and  I 
cannot  begin  all  over  again.  I  shall  never  marry  now,  I  suppose. 
No  one  will  ever  want  me/  lugubriously.  ^  So  I  must  try  to  be  lui 
nice  an  old  maid  as  I  can.  With  so  many  kind  friends,  and  Mr. 
Gaston  to  keep  me  at  work,  I  shall  not  have  time  to  be  miserable. 
He  seems  more  kind  than  ever,  and  says  such  pleasant  things 
about  my  usefulness  to  him  in  tiie  village.  As  I  tell  him,  that's 
only  a  pleasure.  I  like  being  with  poor  people,  and  doing  little 
things  to  help,  and  it  does  not  matter  about  my  not  being  clever  to 
them.  Then  the  children  like  to  be  with  me ;  and  even  old  Granny 
Mills,  who  is  always  so  cross  about  her  rheumatism,  does  not  scold 
me ;  while — 0,  that  reminds  me !  I  must  not  forget  he  told  me 
to  tiiank  you  in  his  name — ' 

*  Thank  me— Mr.  Gaston?' 

'  Yes,  for  going  to  see  poor  Lucy  Stephens,  when  so  many 
think  it  is  not  proper  to  notice  her,  because  she  has  not  been  good. 
He  said  that  a  kiss  she  told  him  you  gave  her  was  worth  a  kingdom 
to  poor  Lucy,  and  I  was  to  thank  you  in  his  name.' 

*  Mr.  Gaston  is  kind,'  a  little  nervously  and  hurriedly ;  '  but — 
some  of  us  have  more  reason  than  others  for  feeling  akin  to — such 
as  Lucy,  and  therefore  there  is  less  credit  in — ' 

Nora  broke  down,  throwing  her  arms  about  Geraldine's  neck 
with  a  flood  of  tears,  the  first  she  had  shed  since  the  terrible  reve- 
lation that  had  wrecked  her  life. 

Distressed  and  puzzled  more  than  ever,  Geraldine  did  her 
best  to  soothe  and  cheer  Nora ;  and,  in  her  desire  to  express  her 
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sympathy/ went  so  very  wide  of  the  mark  that  it  presently  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  a  smUe  to  Nora's  lips.  Becovering  herself  a  little, 
and  trying  to  steer  the  conyersation  into  less  dangerous  channels, 
she  presently  said, 

*  Dear  Geraldine,  how  glad  I  am  that  Mr.  Gaston  understands 
yon  so  well !  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  something  will  come  of 
it  by  and  by  !' 

'  He  will  always  be  my  friend,  I  think,  dear,*  returned  Geral- 
dine,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  perceiving  what  was  in  Nora's 
thoughts. 

'  I  meant  that  I  hope  he  will  by  and  by  be  trying  to  persuade 
you  to  alter  your  mind  about  remaining  unmarried.' 

*  Fall  in  love  with  me,  do  you  mean  ?'  in  unfeigned  surprise, 
but  pausing  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  idea  with  some  pleasure. 

'  Why  not?' 

Geraldine  shook  her  head.  'He  is  not  at  all  likely  to  do 
that,  I  fear,'  uttering  the  last  two  words  unconsciously.  '  Ah,  no 
dear;  less  likely  than  even  Basil  Lydesley.  Besides,'  inclined  to 
dwell  a  little  upon  the  topic,  her  fears  notwithstanding,  '  I  am  not 
sure  he  does  not  know  that,  if  he  had  a  heart  to  offer,  I  have  not 
one  to  give  in  exchange.  He  told  me  once  that  he  was  afraid  he 
would  have  to  remain  a  bachelor,  and  I  always  fancied  there  was  a 
hopeless  attachment  for  a  cousin  of  his.  But  I  could  not  hope  for 
such  a  thing  as  that ;  and,  in  any  case,  I  should  never  have  the 
heart  to  try  again !'  unconscious  that  she  might  perhaps  succeed  all 
the  better  for  not  '  trying.' 

It  was  Sunday — the  first  since  Nora  had  promised  to  be  Sir 
Edward's  wife — ^the  day  so  dreaded  now  by  her  as  bringing  with  it 
the  greatest  trial  for  Basil  and  herself.  How  would  they  be  able  to 
get  through  it  without  making  the  contrast  with  the  past  too  painful 
to  be  borne.  She  might  so  contrive  the  walk  to  church  as  to  avoid 
a  tete-a-tete;  but  the  hour  before  setting  forth,  which  they  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  spend  so  pleasantly  together,  walking 
up  and  down  the  terrace  ?  How  to  avoid  it  without  seeming  to  do 
so  ?  Would  he  spare  her  by  making  some  excuse  for  absenting 
himself?  She  hoped  that  he  would.  Then  she  half  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  up  to  her  own  room  after  breakfast,  and  remain  there 
until  the  bells  rang  out  for  service.  It  would,  of  course,  be  easy 
for  her  to  do  this;  but  she  presently  recollected  that  there  was 
something  else  she  had  been  nerving  herself  to  do,  and  keeping  out 
of  the  way  would  not  help  her  to  do  it.  She  was,  in  fact,  stronger 
than  she  imagined  herself  to  be.  Those  three  days'  suffering  had 
not  been  in  vain,  for  they  had  not  been  spent  in  the  contemplation 
of  her  own  misery.  All  her  thoughts  had  become  centred  upon  the 
one  question — how  best  she  might  soften  the  blow  to  him  ?     That 
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he,  too,  might  be  deairons  of  showing  her  something,  she  did  not 
saspect. 

As  they  rose  from  the  breakfast-table,  and  she  stood  for  a 
moment  with  white  face  and  downcast  eyes,  her  breath  coming  and 
going  a  little  harriedly,  he  said, 

'  Are  yon  coming  down  to  the  terrace,  Nora  ?' 

He  spoke  quietly  and  evenly ;  only  she  and  one  other  conld  haye 
told  that  the  mnsic  had  gone  oat  of  his  tone. 

*  Tes,  if  you  wish  it,*  she  mnrmored. 

'Come!* 

She  pat  a  wrap  roand  her  shoulders,  and  went  slowly  down  with 
him.  It  was  a  still,  cheerless  morning.  Autumn  seemed  to  be 
brooding  over  the  loss  of  its  fast-departing  glories,  its  ruddy  strength 
reluctantly  giving  place  to  the  sober  lights  and  shades  and  gray 
skies  of  *  chill  October.*  Neither,  perhaps,  knew  what  their  first 
words  were ;  but  they  were  got  through  some  way,  and  they  were 
walking  up  and  down  the  terrace,  to  outward  seeming,  as  in  the 
old  days.  But  what  she  wanted  to  say  was  hanging  heavily  upon 
her  mind,  and  presently  some  word  of  his,  apropos  of  the  dulness 
of  the  morning,  and  the  rapid  change  that  had  latterly  taken  place 
in  the  season,  gave  her  an  opening. 

'  Tes,'  she  murmured,  in  a  low  hurried  voice,  saying,  in  her 
anxiety  to  rush  into  the  subject,  and  confusion,  what  was  in  her 
thoughts,  rather  than  what  she  had  intended  to  say;  'the  light 
seems  to  have  gone  out  of  it  all !' 

She  stood  still ;  the  colour  mounted  to  her  brow.  If  she  could 
only  find  strength  to  say  what  she  wanted  to  say,  and  in  the  right 
way! 

He  was  silent ;  and  she  presently  went  on,  speaking  hurriedly 
and  nervously, 

'  But  the  river  runs  on,  and  the  sunlight  will  return,  and  eveiy- 
thing  bud  afresh,  even  over  the  graves.* 

'  Tes ;  one  is  bound  to  do  the  best  one  can  with  one's  life, 
Nora;*  at  once  letting  her  see  that  he  understood  what  she  was 
trying  to  plead. 

She  stood  twining  her  hands  together  for  a  moment  or  two,  then 
folded  them  palm  to  palm,  and  looked  up  into  his  fiEhce  with  pleading 
eyes. 

'  Say  that  I  have  not  spoiled  your  life.  0  Basil,  forgive  me  ! 
I  care  for  nothing  else — now !' 

'  Poor  Nora !     Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  it  ?* 
But  even  this,  spoken  gently  and  kindly  though  it  was,  did  not 
satisfy  her. 

'  People  have  lived  grand  lives  though  they  have  not  obtained 
the  one  thing  they  most  desired,  Basil,  and — ^have  in  time  come  to 
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be  happier  that  way  than  if  all  they  hoped  for  had  heen  granted  to 
them.      Ah,  let  me  think  it !' 

*  I  am  glad  for  yon  to  think  it.  But  yon  must  let  me  remind 
yon  that  life  is  not  necessarily  made  grander  by  needlessly  depriving 
oneself  of  what  is  natural  and  good  in  it.  At  best  it  is  incomplete. 
The  recluse  or  ascetic  is  not  justified  in  his  life  by  the  mere  fact 
that  it  is  lived  in  privation.  We  should  make  quite  sure  that  sacri- 
fice of  any  kind  is  made  in  obedience  to  the  highest  necessity,  should 
we  not  ?* 

She  sighed.  He  was  thinking  of  her  ;  fancying,  perhaps,  that 
she  was  putting  away  her  own  happiness  as  well  as  his  from  some 
&l8e  sentiment.  But  she  was  only  anxious  to  persuade  him  that 
his  life  need  not  be  the  sadder  for  having  known  her,  and  his  argu- 
ments might  perhaps  tend  to  help  himself  as  well  as  her.  They 
walked  the  length  of  the  terrace  silently,  then  she  paused,  and  in  a 
low  voice  said, 

*  Sometimes  one  has  only  the  power  to  choose  between  two 
evils.' 

He  glanced  down  at  her  white  face  for  a  moment,  and  the 
expression  of  his  own  became  more  set. 

*  Is  there  nothing  1  can  do  to  help  you,  Nora — as  any  brother 
might?' 

'  The  only  thing  that  could  help  me  would  be  the  knowledge 
that  you  were  happy.' 

'  Let  me  see  that  your  life  is  not  spoiled,  and  I  promise  to 
prove  to  you  that  mine  is  not.' 

They  were  silent  again  for  a  few  moments,  the  bells  tolling 
BofUy  across  the  water,  as  if  for  their  dead  hopes.  Then  they  looked 
into  each  other's  eyes  ;  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  she  placed  hers 
in  it,  and  there  was  an  unspoken  compact  between  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives,  incomplete  though  they  might  be. 

But,  comforted  as  she  was,  Nora  knew  that  the  victory  was  not 
won  yet.  Her  trial  would  be  harder  than  his.  She  would  have 
the  misery  of  being  obliged  to  listen  to  the  love-making  of  one  man 
whilst  her  whole  heart  was  with  another.  Had  it  been  simply  the 
giving  up  the  hope  of  being  anything  to  Basil,  it  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy ;  but  she  had  to  endure  shame  as  well  as  disap- 
pointment. 

To  add  to  her  misery,  she  was  continually  receiving  little  notes 
from  Marks,  reminding  her  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  On  the 
morning  after  her  interview  with  Basil  Lydesley  came  a  few  words 
still  more  urgent  in  tone.  She  was  informed  that  delay  was  now 
absolutely  dangerous.  If  she  was  still  as  anxious  to  save  her 
father  as  she  had  declared  herself  to  be,  she  must  act  at  once. 
When  that  evening  Sir  Edward  begged  her  to  consent  to  an  early 
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marriage^  he  was  delighted,  although  perhaps  a  little  surprised,  to 
find  her  ready  to  accede.  She  only  stipulated  for  one  thing: 
the  wedding  must  be  a  very  quiet  one,  without  any  bridal  parapher- 
nalia, and  at  a  registiy  office.  She  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  her 
reason.  Since  he  was  willing  to  take  her,  she  was  ready  to  give 
herself  to  him ;  but  she  could  not  take  the  oath  that  she  loved  him 
as  she  ought,  although  she  would  devote  her  life  to  him.  To  this, 
as  to  everything  else  she  might  stipulate  for,  he  was  ready  to  agree. 
So  that  she  was  willing  to  become  his  wife,  he  was  ready  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  everything  else.  The  strength  of  his  passion  grew 
day  by  day,  and  he  strove  to  persuade  himself  that,  once  his  wife, 
she  would  easily  be  won.  Love  such  as  his  must  triumph  in  the 
long-run,  he  told  himself,  as  he  departed,  overjoyed  at  her  promise 
to  be  his  wife  on  the  following  Saturday. 

*  Only  four  days  to  get  through  !*  he  ejaculated,  as  he  took  leave 
of  her  in  lingering  loverlike  fashion.  It  had  been  settled  that  they 
were  to  go  to  a  registry  office,  and  set  forth  immediately  afterwards 
for  a  few  months*  tour  on  the  Continent. 

'  Only  four  days !'  she  ejaculated,  as  she  walked  wildly  up  and 
down  her  own  room  afterwards,  striving  in  vain  for  the  mastery  over 
herself.  In  four  days  she  would  be  the  wife  of  a  man  she  did  not 
love.  If  she  were  only  able  to  feel  that  she  did  not,  at  the  same 
time,  love  another  !  '  Ah,  the  shame  of  it,  the  shame  of  it !'  she 
ejaculated,  with  burning  cheeks  and  drooping  eyes ;  now  breaking 
into  a  passion  of  tears  and  sobs,  now  gazing  straight  before  her 
with  dry  eyes  and  set  lips. 

Was  there  no  hope,  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Why  did  not  Mr. 
Blair  come  ?  To  him  at  least  she  might  open  her  heart ;  and  he  was 
keeping  away.  What  prevented  him  from  coming  ?  Was  he  worse 
than  he  had  been  ?  What  was  it  ?  It  was  only  through  him  that 
she  could  hear  of  her  father.  Marks  would  tell  her  nothing  apart 
from  the  one  subject.  Did  he  know  that  his  child  was  trying  to  save 
him  ?  She  must  never  forget  that  the  wrong  had  been  done  for  her 
sake.  The  remembrance  that  his  motive  had  not  been  to  benefit 
himself  would  be  the  one  only  bit  of  comfort  she  would  have  to  sus- 
tain her  in  the  terrible  ordeal  she  had  to  undergo. 

She  was  afraid  to  mention  anything  about  Mr.  Blair  in  her 
letters  to  Marks.  He  seemed  to  be  very  careful  in  avoiding  any 
allusion  to  any  one  or  anything  but  her  father  and  the  business  in 
hand,  and  only  mentioned  Mr.  Blair  as  'your  friend,'  as  though 
to  impress  upon  her  the  necessity  for  caution. 

What  if  she  were  to  go  up  to  the  office  and  see  Mr.  Blair  ?  If 
he  were  not  able  to  go  to  her,  he  could  not  be  offended  at  her  going 
to  him.     The  very  thought  seemed  to  bring  her  some  slight  relief. 

When  she,  the  next  morning,  mentioned  her  intention  at  the 
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breakfast-table,  Mrs.  Lydesley  made  no  comment,  supposing  iEat 
Nora's  errand  was  with  reference  to  the  settlements,  merely  send- 
ing her  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Blair,  and  offering  the  services  of  Susan. 
'  Yon  will  reqoire  some  one  to  accompany  yon,  of  course.' 

*  There  is  no  necessity,'  began  Nora. 

But  Mrs.  Lydesley  said  something  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Edward 
might  not  approve  of  her  going  quite  alone ;  and  with  a  sudden  hot 
flush  at  the  remembrance  that  it  was  now  her  duty  to  consider  him, 
she  silently  acquiesced.  He  had  a  right  to  decide  for  her  in  such 
things  now,  and  what  would  be  allowable  for  Nora  Gray  might  not 
be  considered  proper  for  the  affianced  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Wraystone. 

*  But  of  course  he  knows  you  are  going.  Perhaps  he  is  going  to 
meet  you  at  the  London  terminus  ?'  half  questioned  Mrs.  Lydesley. 

'No.' 

*  But  if  he  comes  down  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  you,  will  he 
not  be  disappointed  and  surprised  ?' 

*  Ask  him  to  excuse  me,  please ;'  humbly.  *  I  shall  return  by 
an  early  train,  and  he  will  not  have  long  to  wait.  I  am  anxious  to 
find  out  why  it  is  Mr.  Blair  has  not  come  down  latterly.' 

*  I  thought  that  you  were  going  up  about  the  settlements,  per- 
haps,' said  Mrs.  Lydesley,  trying  to  speak  in  a  matter-of-course 
tone.  Had  she  not  promised  her  son  that  she  would  do  her  best  to 
prevent  Norah  from  seeing  any  alteration  in  her  bearing  ? 

*  No,'  murmured  Nora,  shrinking  painfully  at  the  mention  of 
the  word.  '  There  will  be  no  settlements.  I  do  not  go  to  Sir  Edward 
as  other  girls  go  to  their  husbands :  I  have  no  love  to  give  him,  and 
he  knows  it.' 

'  Dear  Nora,  I  must  not  say  anything ;'  looking  a  great  deal 
distressed. 

*  It  would  make  no  difference ;  nothing  can  help  me,  and — it  is 
very  good  of  Sir  Edward  to  take  me.' 

When  Nora  and  Susan  entered  the  office  of  Blair  &  Co.,  Jefferies, 
who  suddenly  found  the  one  wish  of  his  heart  gratified,  was  so  taken 
by  surprise,  that  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word  of  the  flowery  speech 
which  he  had  so  often  rehearsed  in  anticipation  of  such  an  event. 
Oazing  at  her  in  mute  adoration,  he  ushered  her  into  the  inner 
office,  where  sat  Marks,  hard  at  work  over  the  morning's  corre- 
spondence. 

'  Is  not  Mr.  Blair  here  T  she  asked,  after  the  first  few  words, 
anxiously  adding,  '  Is  he  too  ill  to  attend  to  business  ?' 
*      Marks  did  not  like  to  admit  that,  even  to  himself;   cheerily 
replying, 

'  Only  a  little  out  of  sorts,  and  taking  a  few  days'  rest,  Miss 
Gray.  This  morning's  news  is  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  I  think. 
But  I  shall  probably  have  to  run  down  to  see  him  presently  and 
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will  send  yon  a  line  npon  my  retnm.  Meantime,  I  can  do  anything 
yon  may  require  in  the  way  of  advice,  or  what  not.  As  yon  are 
perhaps  aware,  all  private  basiness  passes  throngh  my  hands.' 

*  It  is  not  exactly  business ;'  slowly  and  hesitatingly.  *  He 
lives  at  Kingston,  I  believe  ?* 

^  Yes ;  in  that  direction ;'  telling  himself  there  was  no  harm 
in  admitting  so  much,  since  she  knew  it. 

*  You  say  you  are  going  down  to  see  him.  Will  you  let  me 
accompany  you,  Mr.  Marks?  I  have  a  great  desire  to  see  Mr. 
Blair ;  and  I  could  as  easily  return  home  from  there  as  here — it 
would  be  in  my  way.* 

'  Have  yon  anything  to  say  to  him  that  I  could  not  say  for  you. 
Miss  Oray  ?* 

*  You  could  not  say  it  for  me ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Blair 
would  not  object  to  my  going.' 

Marks  reflected  a  few  moments. 

*  You  are  sure  of  that,  and  would  be  ready  to  take  the  blame, 
should  there  be  any  ?' 

'Yes.' 

He  considered  again  for  a  moment,  as  he  methodically  pro- 
ceeded to  gather  up  and  arrange  his  papers.  Presently  he  said, 
looking  at  her  with  keen  inquiring  eyes, 

'  You  have  agreed  to  marry  Sir  Edward — and  to  marry  him 
quickly  ?     You  recognise  that  is  the  wisest  thing  you  can  do  ?' 

*  I  do  not  know  about  the  wisdom  of  it,  Mr.  Marks,  but  I  have 
promised  to  be  his  wife  in  four  days  from  now.' 

*  Ah,  that  sounds  like  business,  anyhow.  I  congratulate  you. 
Miss  Gray.  You  will  be  the  envy  of  all  the  young  ladies  of  your 
acquaintance.     Lady  Wraystone  can  snap  her  fingers  at — ' 

*  I  am  not  desirous  to  be  envied,  Mr.  Marks,'  wearily. 

'  You  think  so,  of  course.  It  wouldn't  do  for  a  young  lady  to 
be  desirous  of  it ;  but  you'll  find  it  very  pleasant  by  and  by,  all  the 
same,  although  yon  will,  no  doubt,  give  it  a  prettier  name;'  neatiy 
tying  a  bow  in  the  red  tape  round  a  littie  packet  of  papers,  as  he 
smilingly  added,  'Human  nature  is  about  the  same  everywhere.' 
Suddenly  a  new  idea  occurred  to  him,  and  he  looked  at  her  more 
dubiously  and  suspiciously.  How  if  she  had  come  with  the  inten- 
tion of  appealing  to  Mr.  Norman  to  prevent  the  match,  which,  for 
some  foolish  reason,  she  appeared  so  averse  from  ?  In  his  chiefs 
present  state  of  health  he  might  be  weak  enough  to  acknowledge 
everything,  take  the  blame  upon  himself,  and  leave  her  free  to  do 
as  she  pleased.  What  a  coUapse  for  Blair  &  Co. !  What  a  triumph 
for  Goodge !  And  all  because  a  sentimental  girl  did  not  know  how 
to  appreciate  good  fortune  when  it  came  to  her! 

Fortunately,  he  would  be  able  to  protect  them  from  themselves. 
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There  mnst  be  no  crying  peccavi,  when  nothing  bnt  disgrace  wonld 
come  of  it.  Blair  &  Go.  mast  be  upheld  and  Goodge  circomTented 
at  any  cost  now,  decided  Marhs^  at  once  proceeding  to  act  upon  his 
decision. 

*  There  is  one  thing  I  am  bound  to  warn  you  about,  Miss  Gray. 
It  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  ill-judged  to  make  an  ap«- 
peal  to  Mr.  Blair,  with  reference  to  any  personal  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion you  may  have  in  carrying  out  your  marriage  with  Sir  Edward 
Wraystone.  That  is,'  in  a  very  marked  tone,  '  if  you  are  really  in 
earnest  about  sparing  your  father.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Blair,  although 
much  better  than  he  has  been,  is  still  in  rather  a  weak  state,  bodUy 
and  mental ;  and,  if  you  were  to  appeal  to  him  just  now,  I  think  it 
is  Tery  probable  that,  to  spare  you,  he  may  see  fit  to  advise  your 
fiBither  to  make  a  dean  breast  of  it,  and  take  the  consequences  of 
what  he  has  done.  But  I  must  remind  you  that  your  father  is  an 
elderly  man,  in  no  better  health  than  is  Mr.  Blair  himself;  and 
being  placed  in  a  felon's  dock  would  certainly  be  the  death  of  him, 
without  making  matters  more  respectable  for  yoa.' 

'  I  will  make  no  appeal  to  him,  Mr.  Marks,'  her  face  whitening 
with  misery,  her  last  hope  gone.  '  Nor  will  I  allow  him  to  see 
that  what  I  am  going  to  do  will  destroy  my  own  happiness,  if  I 
can  prevent  it.' 

'  My  dear  young  lady,  you  must  not  talk  in  that  doleful  strain, 
you  know.  Think  of  the  triumphs  to  come — think  of  going  to 
Court  as  Lady  Wraystone,  the  diamonds  and  rich  dresses,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  and  you  will  soon  be  too  proud  of  yourself  to* 
remember  anything  else.' 

'  I  shall  think  of  my  poor  degraded  father,'  thought  Nora,  as 
she  quietly  replied,  'I  have  said  I  will  make  no  appeal  to  Mr.  Blair 
in  any  way.' 

'  In  that  case  I  see  no  reason  for  objecting  to  your  accompany- 
ing me ;  although  I  must  stipulate  that  you  do  not  press  the  ques- 
tion of  seeing  hhn,  unless  he  is  well  enough  and  desires  to  see  you.' 

*  Very  well.'  Then  recollecting  Susan,  she  said,  '  Mrs.  Lydes- 
ley's  servant  is  with  me ;  but  she  might  wait  for  me  at  the  King- 
ston Station ;'  mentally  adding,  with  a  half-bitter  little  smile,  '  I 
suppose  Sir  Edward  would  consider  me  sufficiently  protected  in  the 
walk  to  Mr.  Blair's  house  and  back  by  this  respectable  old  man.' 

'  Servant  ?'  he  sharply  rejoined.     '  Where  is  she  ?' 
'  I  left  her  in  the  outer  office.' 

*  To  be  pumped  dry  by  Jefferies  1'  ejaculated  Marks,  for  the 
moment  forgetting  his  manners.  *  You  couldn't  have  done  a  more 
foolish  thing !' 

'  She  Imows  nothing.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  I  should 
talk  about  so  shameful  a  secret  as  mine  to  any  one  ?' 
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*  My  dear  MisB  Gray,  I  am  not  snpposiiig  you  would ;  but  she 
knows  yonr  address/ 

'  How  very  cantions  he  seems  to  be  !*  thought  Nora,  as  he 
bnstled  hnrriedly  oat  of  the  room.  'What  can  it  mattar  about 
Susan  mentioning  the  address  to  the  clerk,  if  he  should  happen  to 
ask  it?' 

Marks  reappeared  with  Susan,  whom  he  had  found  in  confi- 
dential communication  with  Jefferies.  As  he  expected,  Jefferies 
had  made  the  best  use  of  the  time.  Marks  had  been  too  late  to 
prevent  him  from  finding  out  where  her  young  mistress  lived,  and 
as  much  besides  as  she  had  time  to  tell.  Jefieries  knew  now  that 
the  address  he  had  found  lying  about  the  office  had  been  purposely 
placed  there  to  throw  dust  in  his  eyes,  and  that  his  motive  for 
wandering  about  Hampstead  had  been  known ;  and  he  resented  it 
accordingly  with  all  his  small  might.  As  things  were,  Marks 
seemed  to  have  the  sole  management  of  the  business  now.  Jef- 
feries could  not  afibrd  to  be  openly  at  war  with  him.  He  was  too 
much  afraid  that,  as  Marks  occasionally  pointed  out  to  him,  he  was 
not  everybody's  money.  But  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  not 
incapable  of  striking  a  blow  in  self-defence.  It  was  only  due  to 
himself  to  show  Mr.  Marks  that  he  was  aware  he  had  been  de- 
ceived. 

Searching  about  in  his  mind  for  some  safe  means  of  giving  Mr. 
Marks  a  rap  on  the  knuckles,  Jefieries  recollected  his  errand  to 
meet  the  young  person  from  Hensleigh,  and  throw  her  off  the  scent 
of  Mrs.  Jones's  address — the  Mrs.  Jones  to  whom  Marks  occasion- 
ally sent  a  telegram  about  his  dinner.  The  young  person  from 
Hensleigh  might  now  perhaps  be  enlightened,  and  Mr.  Marks 
thrown  out  in  his  calculations,  whatever  they  were.  He  had  shown 
base  ingratitude  for  the  pains  Jefferies  had  been  at  in  making  him- 
self agreeable  to  the  'young  person,'  and  getting  from  her  all  the 
information  he  could  respecting  her  mistress.  He  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  society  of  young  ladies  at  refreshment-bars,  and  had, 
in  the  service  of  the  firm,  spent  a  whole  morning  in  paying  compli- 
ments to  a  housemaid,  to  be  treated  so  scurvily  as  this !  It  might 
be  possible  to  give  Mr.  Marks  a  hint  that  Jefferies  was  not  inca- 
pable of  defending  himself. 

Marks  had  at  once  foreseen  this.  Jefferies  would  naturally  be 
indignant  at  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon  him,  and  would  of 
course  do  what  it  lay  in  his  power  to  do  in  the  way  of  retaliation. 
He  would  only  have  to  reflect  a  little  upon  what  did  lay  in  the 
other's  power,  and  be  prepared  to  put  a  stop  to  his  proceedings 
at  the  right  moment.  There  was  no  danger  of  anything  veiy  subtie 
from  Jefferies — to  say  nothing  of  his  being  in  the  power  of  Blair  & 
Co.,  as  Marks  considered  that  every  subordinate  ought  to  be— but 
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he  mnst  be  shown^  in  a  quiet  good*iiatiired  manner^  that  retaliation 
was  not  ]ns  forte. 

Bidding  Jefferies  get  a  cab,  he  bnstled  cheerfully  about,  making 
preparations  for  his  two  or  three  hoors*  absence  in  his  rapid  bat 
earefnl  and  calcnlating  manner.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
in  cabs,  first-class  carriages,  and  everything  else  that  was  best  when 
upon  business  expeditions.  MoreoYcr,  he  proved  a  very  gallant  and 
amusing  companion,  had  Nora  been  in  the  vein  to  be  amused.  As 
it  was,  she  sat  in  the  train  too  completely  absorbed  in  her  own 
reflections  to  hear  a  word  he  said. 

[To  he  eontinued.) 


SONNET. 


Strike  down  the  gray-stone  arch,  where  many  a  year 
The  creeper's  wealth  of  leaves  and  flowers  has  grown  ; 
From  the  clasped  tendrils  wrench  the  solid  stone ; 

Expose  the  unsightly  roots,  the  blossoms  sere, 

That  drooped  and  died,  and  found  a  hidden  bier. 
Where  lavish  Nature's  kindly  veil  was  thrown  : 
The  plant  may  live  and  grow  and  bloom  alone, 

But  its  lost  summer  radiance  is  not  here. 

So,  from  the  centred  heart,  the  settled  will, 
Snatch  the  one  idol,  take  the  aim  away ; 

The  blood  may  keep  its  healthy  pulses  still. 
The  mind  its  part  in  the  world-battle  play : 

But,  cold  and  heavy  and  mechanical. 

The  spring  of  life  has  vanished  from  it  all. 

SUSAN  K.  PHILLIPS. 
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MOUNTAINEERING  AT  MALVERN. 

By  W.  W,  Fenn, 


Looking  Nobth. 

Etebythikg  is  relative  in  this  world ;  and  if  you  tell  me  that  the 
thing  is  not  to  be  done,  becanse  the  hills  at  Malvern  are  not  moun- 
tains, I  can  only  say,  they  answer  my  purpose  as  such.  Fifteen 
hundred  feet  up  into  the  sky  at  my  time  of  life  are  as  much  to  me 
as  fifteen  thousand  are  to  some  people,  possibly  a  little  more.  The 
Worcestershire  Beacon  is  equal,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  any 
of  your  Mont  Blancs,  Jong-Fraus,  or  Matterhoms.  To  my  eyes 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  gained  or  seen  from  the  top  of  a  Swiss 
alp  than  there  is  from  the  top  of  a  Malvern  hill.  The  latter  is  as 
inspiring  to  me  as  the  former,  if  not  so  actually  elevating.  When 
I  stand  on  the  highest  point  of  this  range,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  any 
higher  if  I  could.  When  I  have  toiled  up  the  broad,  smooth — if 
steep  —  grassy  slopes  leading  to  its  immediate  base,  and  have 
clambered  over  the  broken,  jagged,  craggy  projections  of  the  Pin- 
tonic  rock,  as  the  geologist  tells  me  the  formation  is  called,  and 
have  reached  the  summit,  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  climbing ; 
indeed,  many  of  my  readers  will  think  I  have  had  more  than  enough, 
when  I  let  them  into  my  secret,  and  tell  them  that  I  am  blind. 
'  What  on  earth,*  they  will  say,  *  can  a  man  without  his  eyes  want 
on  such  a  spot  at  all  ?  We  go  up  there  to  see  the  view.  What 
pleasure  can  it  be  to  him  V  My  answer  is,  that  we  do  not  all  start 
from  the  sea-level  of  life  with  the  same  object.  We  do  not,  all  of 
us,  fortunately,  bind  ourselves  to  one  purpose  on  this  planet,  even 
when  we  ascend  one  of  its  heaven-kissing  hills.  We  extract  our 
pleasures  and  enjoyments,  as  we  can,  from  different  sources ;  and 
that  philosophy  is  wise,  it  seems  to  me,  which  teaches  us  not  to 
despise  pure  water,  especially  that  at  Malvern,  because  we  cannot 
drink  Imperial  Tokay.  '  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread ;'  and 
this  is  why  I  go  mountaineering  at  Malvern.  I  refuse  to  give  up 
such  holiday  delight  as  is  to  be  had  from  a  tramp  and  a  stretch  and 
a  rest  on  a  big  hillside,  merely  because  I  cannot  see  the  prospect 
it  commands,  or  because  it  does  not  happen  to  be  in  Switzerland. 
I  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.  The  springy  turf  beneath  my 
feet,  and  the  occasional  scramble  and  slithering  over  broken  ground, 
are  new  and  agreeable  sensations  to  me,  and  entirely  suggestive  of 
mountaineering  after  a  trifle  over-much  of  London  pavements.  It 
is  nothing  to  me,  as  I  have  said,  that  I  must  reckon  my  elevation 
above  mankind  by  yards  instead  of  leagues.      I  experience  the 
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exultant  bnoyant  feelings  of  the  mountaineer  none  the  less  Tiyidly 
on  this  acconnt.  To  me  it  is  a  mountain  on  which  I  stand,  and 
nothing  else ;  otherwise  I  should  not  have  been  called  upon  to  bend 
my  back  to  it,  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  for  the  last  half-hour 
and  more,  or  find  myself  so  '  scant  of  breath.'  Glacier  and  snow- 
field  are  wanting,  I  grant ;  in  these  respects  the  illusion  is  incom- 
plete ;  but  I  can  forego,  without  a  pang,  such  and  the  like  attrac- 
tions pertaining  to  the  larger  and  more  genuine  article.  The  ice-axe 
and  the  rope-coil  present  no  fascinations  to  my  mind  as  accessories 
to  the  toilet,  and  would  not,  I  believe,  if  my  manly  form  were  begirt 
therewith,  become  it  fi'om  a  decorative  point  of  view,  whilst  the 
alpenstock  is  perfectly  supplied  by  the  very  latest  fashion  of  shep- 
herd's crook-handled  hazel  walking-stick. 

Then,^  as  to  the  halt  and  rest  and  snack  fix)m  the  wallet,  and 
the  friendly  pipe  beneath  the  lee  of  a  jutting  piece  of  the  aforesaid 
Plutonic  upheaval.  Give  but  full  rein  to  the  imagination  at  this 
point,  and  could  the  Grands  Mulcts  themselves  supply  a  better 
shelter,  or  the  spurs  of  the  Wengem  Alp  afiford  a  greater  joy  for  one 
who  is  content  with  moderate  pleasures,  and  who  loves  to  lie  on  his 
back,  listening  to  the  soft  summer  breeze,  as  it  sweeps  down  over 
the  crests  and  undulations  of  his  mountain,  through  the  tufts  of 
long  grass  or  stunted  bracken  ?  Gould  the  breath  from  off  the 
regions  of  eternal  ice  be  more  exhilarating  or  stimulating  to  his 
nostrils  than  is  that  delicious  turfy  odour  which  is  borne  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  ?  and  would  he  be  one  whit  the  happier  ?  No. 
I  say  emphatically,  no !  All  my  senses  save  that  of  sight  are  on 
tiptoe  with  gratification ;  and  even  in  the  matter  of  seeing,  I  can 
arrive  at  a  very  fair  idea,  in  a  sort  of  secondhand  and  fanciful  fashion, 
of  the  scene  beneath  and  around  me.  For,  of  course,  I  have  my 
fidr  and  trusty  guide  hard  by,  prepared  to  use  her  eyes  vigilantly  in 
my  behalf,  when  I  so  desire  it.  It  signifies  nothing  to  anybody 
that  she  does  her  mountaineering  mostly  in  a  donkey-chaise.  Moun- 
taineering at  Malvern  would  be  shorn  of  one  of  its  most  agreeable 
attractions,  were  it  not  for  the  donkey-chaise.  Moreover,  it  con- 
cerns nobody  if  we  choose  to  share  and  share  alike  in  this  luxury  as 
occasion  suggests.  It  is  more  the  affair  of  the  donkey ;  and  we  can 
only  hope  he  will  get  his  reward  by  and  by.  The  charges  levied  by 
his  owner  being  proportionally  high  with  the  mountain,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  letting  him  have  his  deserts  on  the  score  of  the 
price  of  oats. 

So  the  day  being  warm  and  bright,  and  bright  and  clear  the 
atmosphere,  and  with  the  local  chart  before  us,  my  '  fair  and  inex- 
pressive she'  can  tell  me  that,  looking  north,  east,  and  west,  she 
descries  the  various  points  as  indicated  on  the  map,  or  she  thinks 
she  can,  which  does  quite  as  well  for  me.     Her  geography  may  be 
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a  little  at  fault — *  it  is  so  long/  she  says, '  since  she  was  at  school  ;* 
and  the  division  of  the  counties  not  being  marked  by  the  conven- 
tional red  line,  albeit  the  view  before  ns  is  exceedingly  maplike^ 
she  will  not  pledge  herself  as  to  the  number  of  shires  into  which 
we  look.  But  there,  she  is  sure,  in  the  extreme  distance,  west  of 
north,  lies  Montgomeryshire  and  Shropshire,  with  Shrewsbury,  the 
Wrekin,  and  Goalbrooke  Dale.  Due  north  is  Bridgenorth,  very 
properly,  and  just  below,  the  wooded  hills  of  Abberley.  To  the 
east  of  this  very  district,  she  declares,  are  the  patches  of  smoke- 
cloud  hanging  over  the  tall  chimneys  of  Droitwich,  Wolverhampton, 
and  busy  Birmingham,  and  quite  clear  the  spots  where  Leamington, 
Kenilworth,  and  Warwick  ought  to  stand. 

Yon  tiny  spire  may  be,  and  therefore  let  us  say  it  is,  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  pointing  heavenwards  above  the  shrine  which  covers  the 
only  mortal  part  of  him  whose  genius  hallows  every  inch  of  silvery 
Avon's  course. 

Working  back  along  our  line  of  sight  again,  but  within  a 
somewhat  nearer  range,  Kidderminster,  Wellington,  Ludlow,  and  a 
host  of  similar  specks  of  light,  which  we  may  take  for  granted 
must  be  houses,  towers,  and  spires,  deck  the  fruitful  smiling 
plains  of  pasturage,  cornfield,  woodland,  and  hedgerow.  *  On  hill, 
in  dale,  forest,  or  mead,'  sunshine  and  shadow  are  at  their  sunamer 
pastime  of  *  catch  who  catch  can.'  We  can  all  shut  our  eyes, 
and  remember  the  beauty  of  the  game,  and  the  pleasure  we  have 
had  time  out  of  mind  in  watching  it.  I,  too,  am  watching  it 
in  memory,  and  find  no  mean  assistance  in  realising  the  gorgeous 
spectacle  from  the  fact  of  knowing  that  it  is  going  on  just  below 
me  should  I  but  choose  to  look.  A  fairer  playground  could  scarce 
be  found  for  this  rare  sport  than  is  the  Yale  of  Evesham,  there 
on  the  right ;  and  when  one  of  the  dusky  players  on  the  side  of 
*  shadow'  heads  straight  away  for  Worcester,  pursued  and  jostled 
by  his  adversaries  on  the  sunny  side,  and  brings  by  his  magic  touch 
the  town  and  minster  towers  out  in  dark  relief  against  the  blaze  of 
light  surrounding  them,  it  is  a  sight  to  see,  I  know,  and,  knowiug 
it,  I  am  content. 

Close  down  yonder  at  our  feet,  I  am  told,  rise  the  northernmost 
spurs  of  my  mountain  range.  On  their  right  or  eastern  base,  and 
creeping  up  them  from  their  foot,  nestles  the  town  of  Great  Malvern, 
glittering  and  cheery  -  looking ;  the  notable  abbey,  that  treasure- 
house  of  ancient  memories  and  relics,  conspicuous  on  its  vantage- 
point,  and  still  dominating,  as  it  did  a  thousand  years  ago,  its 
appanage  of  Malvern  Chase.  To  balance  the  composition,  similarly 
situated  on  the  left,  is  the  straggling  line  of  houses  known  as  West 
Malvern,  with  the  winding  cart-track  coming  up  therefrom,  and  by 
which  we  found  our  way  to  this  my  present  outlook. 
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My  imagination  folly  primed  with  the  glorious  panorama  lying 
an  aglow  in  the  sommer  sunshine  under  its  '  azured  vault/  I,  after 
a  wUle,  trudge  round  about  a  bit  once  more,  and  bring  up  again, 
this  time  facing  due  south,  prepared  to  hear  all  that  can  be  said 
concerning  the  fresh  prospect  thus  revealed. 

Looking  South. 

The  green  stretch  of  rolling  mounds,  which  comes  into  riew  as 
we  stand  upon  the  tallest,  and  which  is  the  especial  property  of  the 
shire  of  Worcester,  trends  away  for  a  good  three  miles  or  so  to 
where  the  fellow-beacon,  claimed  by  Hereford,  holds  in  its  bosom 
the  well-marked  trench  and  rampart  of  a  once-famous  ancient  Brit- 
ish camp.  Should  we,  upon  this  hint,  choose  to  let  thought  drift 
back  into  the  gulf  of  England's  early  days,  we  may  imagine  Carac- 
tacus,  or  any  other  notable  Briton,  giving  battle  from  this  strong- 
hold to  the  hordes  of  the  eagle-bearing  and  invading  Romans,  as 
they  march  from  their  eastern  station  of  Upocessa,  otherwise  Upton- 
on-Sevem,  to  their  ultimate  but  hard- won  and  cosUy  victory.  Fancy, 
if  we  give  her  the  rein  in  that  direction,  will  cover  these  hills  and 
plains  with  strange  pageants  of  war  and  death,  of  barbaric  pomp, 
and  wild,  savage,  and  desperate  courage;  but,  for  the  nonce,  I 
want  the  service  of  the  bright  and  tricksy  goddess  for  more  imme- 
diate, prosaic,  and  peaceful  duty.  I  want  her  to  help  me  to  make 
believe  that  that  pin's  point  of  glittering  light  on  the  extremest 
horizon,  just  above  the  camp,  is  the  Severn,  where  it  flows  into  the 
Bristol  Channel.  If  you  cannot  see  it,  I  can  only  say  you  ought, 
because  there  it  is,  and,  by  a  very  little  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
it  becomes  quite  visible  to  my  mind's  eye,  and  you  will  never  pre- 
tend that,  under  the  circumstances,  that  impalpable  organ  can  be 
more  telescopic  in  its  power  than  your  own  bright  far-seeing  orbs. 
By  the  same  token,  you  should,  travelling  eastwards,  readily  dis- 
cern the  positions  of  Clifton,  Bristol,  Bath,  Stroud,  Cirencester, 
cum  mvltis  aUis  of  our  well-known  landmarks.  You  will  be  glad  to 
know,  as  I  am,  that  to  the  extreme  south-east  of  this  great  over- 
look lies  that  mysterious  region  known  as  *  Stow-in-tibe-Wold ;' 
whilst  the  distant  range  of  the  Cotswold,  and  the  somewhat  nearer 
Bredon  Hills,  land  your  vagrant  vision  on  to  the  lower  levels  where 
Cheltenham,  Tewkesbury,  and  Gloucester  glitter  in  the  sunlight  at 
times,  when  the  '  catch-who-catch-can'  game  comes  to  be  played 
round  about  this  quarter  of  the  compass.  It  is  going  on  now,  and 
here  and  there  lights  up  the  thread  of  '  sandy-bottomed'  Severn,  so 
that  it  may  link  you  thence  with  Berkeley,  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
and  the  district  round  about  Chepstow. 

I  make  a  fresh  start  from  Chepstow,  and,  in  memory  at  any 
rate,  while  I  face  towards  it,  ascend  the  windings  of  the  Wye  to 
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Tintem  Abbey  and  Goderich  Castle,  gems  for  the  artists'  and  all 
people's  eyes  to  dwell  upon,  whether  in  memory  or  in  fiEhot.  Baglan 
again,  after  Monmouth  has  been  passed,  should  be  remembered,  if 
not  seen,  at  this  moment,  ere  we  plnnge  into  the  Welsh  monntains 
proper  aboTO  Abergavenny;  and  we  lose  onr  sky-line  in  the  far 
sonth-west,  in  a  glimpse  of  the  Brecon  Beacons  and  what  my  gaide 
tells  me  are  called  the  Black  Mountains,  though  I  never  heard  of 
them  before.  Once  again,  working  back  towards  our  centre,  Here- 
ford, Pontrilas,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  spots  of  interest, 
including  (nearer)  Ledbury,  Eastnor  Castle,  Colwall,  &c.,  crop  out 
amongst  the  high  hills,  as  they  gradually  slope  downwards  to  the 
western  foot  of  my  own  particular  mountain  and  complete  that  side 
of  the  panorama  at  *  The  Wyche.* 

Why  an  artificial  sort  of  Khojak  Pass  cut  at  right  angles  through 
the  vertebraB  of  the  Malvern  range  should  be  called  *  The  Wyche,' 
is  more  than  I  can  tell;  but  I  am  not  here  to  elucidate  such 
mysteries.  I  will  not  cloud  the  pleasures  of  '  Mountaineering  at 
Malvern'  by  any  wild  speculations  on  the  subject,  particularly  as  a 
similar  gap  in  the  hills,  just  short  of  the  British  camp  aforesaid,  is 
appropriately  styled  the  '  Wind's  Point.'  My  sense  of  rectitude  in 
this  matter  of  nomenclature,  therefore,  being  balanced — for  assuredly 
the  wind  scores  a  very  decided  point  in  the  locality  indicated,  as  my 
hat  can  testify — I  devote  the  remainder  of  my  hours  in  high  latitudes 
to  lazily  listening  to  such  sounds  as  make 

<  Deep  silence  in  the  heart, 
For  Thought  to  do  her  part.' 

One  jarring  evidence  of  man  only  breaks  the  spell  (but  this  is  so 
seldom,  that  it  scarcely  interferes  with  the  sweet  tranquillity) — the 
prosaic  railway  train,  as  snake-like  it  writhes  along  and  plunges  into 
the  tunnel,  which  any  amount  of  feet  below  passes  through  the  base 
of  my  mountaineering  operations,  and  links  together  the  eastern  and 
western  plains.  All  other  sounds  which  creep  up  the  green  hillsides, 
as  the  sun  gradually  declines  amidst  a  golden  haze  behind  the  far- 
off  Welsh  ranges,  are  fully  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  and  the 
situation.  The  bleating  of  the  straying  flock  of  sturdy,  crook-homed, 
long-tailed  sheep  indigenous  to  these  heights,  distant,  but  very  little 
below  our  level ;  the  lowing  kine  in  the  meadows  farther  down ;  the 
mu£3ed  music  from  the  Abbey  chimes ;  the  tinkling  of  some  school 
or  evening-service  beU,  '  knoliing  to  church' — these,  and  the  faint 
shouts  of  children  at  play  in  the  neighbouring  hamlets,  serve  to 
bestow,  upon  mountaineers  of  my  calibre  and  peculiarities,  a  power 
of  listening  well-nigh  as  attractive  as  that  of  seeing. 

Homewards  my  way  lies  south  and  east ;  and  every  step  that 
brings  us  nearer  to  the  straggling  tree-fringed  village  of  Malvern 
Wells,  down  yonder  at  the  junction  of  hill  and  plain,  opens  up  fresh 
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beaniieSy  and  of  a  somewhat  different  character  from  those  of  which  I 
have  as  yet  heard  tell.  We  somehow — I  do  not  care  to  know  exactly 
how — skip  the  *  Wyche'  and  the  broad  main  road  ronning  throngh 
it  fromi  Great  MalTem  to  ColwaU,  to  find  ourselves  continuing  the 
descent  by  a  wide  by-path,  which  tarns  sharply  off  at  right  angles 
near  some  cottages.  This,  after  winding  gently  along  the  shelving 
half-craggy  slopes,  plmiges  down  into  a  thick  bower  of  woods ;  and 
it  is  the  wooded  character  of  this  part  of  the  scenery  which  gives 
the  variety  and  changed  beanty  of  which  I  speak. 

Now,  since  breath  has  become  scarcer,  and  limbs  and  masdes 
grown  less  elastic,  as,  strange  to  say,  is  the  case  within  the  last 
few  years,  to  my  thinking  this  is  the  very  perfection  of  a  mountain- 
path.  Amply  wide  enough  for  the  donkey-chaise,  and  in  itself  for 
the  main  paort  smooth,  it  conducts  one  downwards  in  the  most 
agreeable  and  alluring  fashion,  quite  Afadlis  descensus.  There  is 
no  jolting,  no  precipitance,  no  unseemly  haste  ;  but  you  go  on  and 
on,  down  and  down,  without  knowing  it,  with  plenty  of  time  and 
ease  to  enjoy  its  ins  and  outs,  and  its  gradual  embosomment  among 
the  bracken  and  thick  trees.  On  their  skirts  we  pause  a  while 
again,  to  rest  and  listen ;  we  pause  frequently  in  our  mountain- 
eering. The  robin  pipes  his  joy,  in  triumph  at  having  the  wood- 
land pretty  much  to  himself,  now  that  blackbird  and  thrush,  busy 
with  their  family  affairs,  are  silent.  Somewhere  in  the  denser 
copse  the  wood-pigeon  sofUy  coos  and  *  toots,'  repeating  that 
larcenous  advice  to  the  Welshman,  which  in  these  parts  the 
natives  say  they  hear  in  his  notes.  I,  too,  can  distinguish  his 
utterance  when  the  donkey-boy  has  informed  me  of  the  legend. 
Thus  it  runs  for  your  benefit,  and  in  order  that  you  may  nofc 
for  the  future  misinterpret  *  pigeon  English'  when  next  you  hear 
it  high  up  among  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs.  Taffy  was 
cattle-lifting,  it  appears,  once  upon  a  time,  near  a  belt  of  trees,  and 
was  driving  a  solitary  cow  he  had  abstracted  from  a  field  through  a 
gate,  when  from  aloft  there  came  a  muffled  voice,  saying  distinctly, 
as  his  guilty  conscience  told  him,  and  with  slow  emphasis  on  the 
number  to  be  observed,  '  Take  two-o-o  cows,  Taflfy;  take  two-o-o 
cows,  Tafi^ ;  take — '  But  ere  this  highly  reprehensible  recommenda- 
tion could  be  repeated  a  third  time,  the  culprit,  flinging  down  his 
staff,  fled  appalled,  and,  it  is  said,  led  an  irreproachable  life  ever 
afterwards.  So  the  wood-pigeons,  aware  of  the  good  they  did  on 
that  occasion,  like  the  silly  birds  that  they  are,  have  ever  since 
imagined  that  we  are  all  Welshmen,  addicted  to  larcenous  habits, 
and  go  on  satirically  repeating  their  recommendation  whenever  they 
get  a  chance,  as  you  may  testify  when  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
you  but  choose  to  listen  attentively  to  their  somewhat  monotonous, 
if  soothing,  monologue. 
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Bat,  to  proceed  homewardB,  beneath  the  trees — ^pine,  birch, 
and  ash — ^the  latter  chiefly  of  the  species  known  as  '  mountain' 
(how  should  these  grow  anywhere  bnt  on  a  mountain  ?) — what  an 
exquisite  fragrance  they  give  forth,  how  cool  their  shade,  and  what 
music  there  is  in  their  ripple,  as  the  soft  CTening  breeze  gently 
stirs  their  upper  leaves !  Then,  again,  what  variety  of  colour ! — 
but  perhaps  I  had  better  not  say  much  about  colour,  for  I  know 
some  Madam  Matter-of-fact  will  be  sure  to  ask,  *  What  can  he  know 
about  colour?'  Well,  perhaps  as  much  as  many  people  more 
privileged  than  myself ;  but  we  will  not  discuss  the  point. 

'  The  shades  of  night  are  falling  fast,'  and,  though  this  makes 
but  little  difference  to  me,  it  is  requisite  that  my  lady  and  her 
donkey  should  find  their  way,  without  stumbling,  to  the  cottage 
where  it  is  our  privilege  at  present  to  dwell.  It  nestles  yonder  in 
a  'bowering  hollow'  at  the  bend  of  the  hills,  but  still  well  up 
among  the  woods  :  not  far  off  now,  as  I  can  detect  by  the  murmur 
of  the  trickling  fountain  which,  hard  by,  gushes  from  mother  earth, 
pure,  translucent,  delicious,  most  aptly  termed  a  holy  welL  Verily 
a  mountain  home  this,  surely !  You  cannot  stir  ten  yards  from 
its  door  in  any  direction  without  having  either  to  descend  a  flight 
of  break-neck  steps  or  go  down  or  up  a  road  as  steep  as  the  cot- 
tage roof;  and  time  must  have  dealt  more  gently  with  your  limbs 
and  wind  than  it  has  with  mine  if  you  can  make  your  way  through 
that  patch  of  kitchen-garden  at  the  rear,  straight  up  the  grassy 
slope  to  the  topmost  brow  of  the  overhanging  hill.  But  even 
here,  upon  this  precipitous  elbow  of  the  range.  Nature  or  Man,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  which  (though  I  believe  it  was  a  gracious 
lady,  to  whose  memory  be  all  honour  and  reverence),  has  made 
mountaineering  easy  by  arranging  gently-graduated  zigzags,  which, 
if  we  choose  to  pursue  them,  will  land  us  upon  the  summit  before 
we  know  it,  or  before  I  know  it.  The  same  beneficent  powers 
too  have  provided,  on  these  paths,  the  friendly  bench  at  intervals, 
so  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  tempt  one  to  go  *  Mountaineering  at 
Malvern.'  It  is  a  glorious  region  for  a  roving,  roaming,  dawdling 
mooner  like  myself,  whose  best  days  are  somewhat  spent ;  and  as 
the  time  must  come  sooner  or  later,  even  to  the  sturdiest  and  most 
daring  mountaineer,  when  nerves  and  knees  will  grow  shaky,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Alpine  Club  might  start  a  '  retreat'  hereabouts, 
whence  its  accredited  inmates,  who  have  graduated  on  glacier  and 
snow-field  and  have  plucked  honours  from  the  hoary  brows  of  the 
giants  of  the  Alps,  might  totter  forth  and,  after  a  mild  manner, 
keep  up  to  the  last  the  illusions  and  the  joys  of  their  youth. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  actnal  results  would  take 
place  if  a  certain  proportion  of  the  yisitors  to  London  daring  the 
month  of  May  were  able  to  don  the  helmet  of  inyisibility,  and  to 
wander  whithersoever  they  would  withoat  their  presence  being  sus- 
pected. Is  it  certain  that  the  champions  of  Evangelical  orthodoxy 
would  invariably  confine  their  attention  to  Exeter  Hall — that  the 
only  May  meetings  which  the  most  typical  specimens  of  the  serious 
classes  would  attend  would  be  those  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
heathen,  for  the  clothing  and  teaching  of  the  descendants  of  the 
dusky  gentlemen  who  made  a  dinner  off  Captain  Cook,  and  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  lower  orders  from  vulgarity  and  vice  by  the 
saving  influences  of  blue  china,  decorative  furniture,  and  paintings 
of  unintelligible  design?  There  are,  it  may  be  truthfully  said, 
as  many  Londons  in  the  month  of  May  as  there  are  classes  of 
pilgrims  to  London ;  and  if  the  student  of  our  civilisation  would 
form  an  idea  of  the  multitude  and  complexity  of  the  interests 
included  in  the  fabric  of  our  modem  social  life,  he  could  not 
do  better  than  examine  the  contents  of  an  exhaustive  list  of 
May  engagements.  Most  persons  can  tolerably  well  predict  what 
names  wiU  chiefly  figure  in  association  with  each  of  these. 
They  know  the  peers,  commoners,  and  dowagers  who  lend  their 
patronage  to  a  scheme  for  providing  the  children  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands  with  button-hooks  and  pinafores.  If  the  law  clerks  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  to  hold  their  annual  festival  in  Willis's  Booms, 
they  can  form  an  accurate  guess  as  to  the  distinguished  presidency 
under  which  it  will  be  held.  In  case  of  a  conference  for  the  pro- 
motion of  window-gardening  in  the  New  Cut,  they  can  mention  off- 
hand the  names  and  opinions  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  will 
meet  upon  a  common  platform.  May  is  the  month  of  social  mis- 
cellanies. But  in  the  midst  of  its  variety  there  is  unity.  Every 
one  settles  down  into  his  or  her  place  with  rapidity  and  regularity ; 
and  of  the  number  of  little  universes  of  which  London  is  at  this 
time  composed,  not  one  clashes  with,  or  even  comes  inside  the  orbit 
of,  the  other.  The  Boyal  Academy  flings  open  its  doors  at  Burling- 
ton House,  and,  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  Mr.  Gaston 
Phoebus  originally  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment,  *  one  knows  who 
the  critics  are.'  They  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men  who 
have  failed  in  literature  or  art.  But  they  are  the  men  who,  at  such 
a  moment^  are  scarcely  likely  to  be  found  elsewhere.     Mr.  Sala's 
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white  waistcoat,  scarlet  tie,  and  coat  with  the  yelvet  collar  are 
sure  to  be  met  with  on  the  Academy's  opening  day  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  Piccadilly,  and  not  in  the  interior  of  the  historic 
edifice  in  the  Strand,  which  is  now  consecrated  to  the  purpose  of  a 
Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association. 

But  supposing  the  ahready-mentioned  attribute  of  invisibility 
were  obtainable  at  will ;  supposing  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
free  to  smoke  '  his  independent  pipe  along  the  Quadrant  side,'  with 
the  certainty  that  no  one  would  recognise  him;  supposing  the 
Bishop  of  Barchester  and  the  Duke  of  Omnium  might  go  to 
Cremome — were  Cremome  still  in  existence — ^without  a  human 
being  perceiving  the  shovel-hat  of  the  prelate  or  the  strawberry  leaf 
of  his  grace ;  in  what  surprising  situations  might  not  some  of  the 
most  eminent  personages  of  the  day  present  themselves?  The 
artist  of  Time  has  enabled  us  to  form  an  idea  of  a  few  of  the 
eccentric  freaks  which  might  then  be  perpetrated.  That  Mr. 
Labouchere  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  should  be  seated  in  a  hansom  cab 
together,  driving  to  Epsom  on  Derby-day,  is  not  indeed  wonder- 
ful. Averse  to  publicity,  and  sensitive  as  both  these  gentlemen 
are,  they  might  feel  that  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this  it  was 
their  duty  to  be  abroad  without  assuming  any  manUe  to  screen 
them  from  the  public  view.  In  the  same  way,  should  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  offer  a  select  company  of  the  artists  of  the  stage  seats  on 
his  drag,  these  gentlemen  would  not  shrink  from  exposure  to  the 
eye  of  the  public,  which  admires  them.  Mr.  Irving  would  gallantly 
confront  the  miultitude  on  the  box-seat ;  Mr.  Wyndham  would  gaze 
with  condescension  on  the  surging  sea  of  humanity  below;  Mr. 
Toole  would  boldly  seize  the  bugle,  and  make  the  air  hideous  with 
its  notes  ;  Mr.  Sullivan  would  support  the  discord  with  resignation; 
and  Mr.  Comey  Grain  would  smilingly  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the 
great  composer's  mortification.  Sir  John  Astley  might  be  somewhat 
surprised  to  see  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  tramping  down  with  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins,  but  would  immediately  recollect  that  the  pursuit  of  sociology 
leads  its  votaries  to  acquire  strange  experiences  in  out-of-the-way 
places.  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  would  be  regarded  as  being  where, 
on  the  whole,  one  might  expect  to  look  for  him ;  and  though  it 
would  not  seem  as  natural  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  accompany  the  Heir 
Apparent  on  such  a  day  as  it  did,  on  a  previous  occasion,  for  the  late 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield  to  do  so,  no  one  would  be  quite  overcome  with 
astonishment  at  the  combination.  But  the  apparition  of  the  Primate 
of  All  England  trotting  his  cob  through  Ewell,  and  of  the  Bev. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon  trudging  on  at  his  side,  would  be  a  very  different 
matter.  As  it  is,  their  presence  will  probably  be  looked  for  in  vain 
on  the  Epsom  road  on  Derby-day.  What  they  and  others  like  them 
might  do,  if  they  possessed  the  ring  of  Gyges,  is  a  different  affair. 
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SOPHY, 

OB  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SAVAGE. 

By  violet  fane, 

authob  of  '  oekzil  place,*  '  queen  of  the  faibieb,'  '  akthont  babihoton,' 

*  the  edwix  and  angelina  papees/  eto.  etc. 


Chapteb  XI. 

Afteb  greeting  the  yoiing  doctor,  Sophy  led  the  way  to  the  hoase. 
As  they  passed  the  green  mound,  beneath  which  her  father  was 
buried,  Dr.  Dyer,  who  had  been  made  aware  of  the  fact  through 
the  local  gossip,  paused,  and  regarded  it  with  seeming  interest. 

'Mr.  Pettigrew  thinks,'  said  Sophy,  'because  that  poor  thing 
is  there,  nobody  would  take  this  place  if  one  ever  wanted  to  let  it.' 

'  I  daresay  it  might  prevent  some  people  from  wishing  to  live 
here,'  answered  the  doctor.  'It  is,  however,  a  good  way  from 
the  house,  although,  on  account  of  the  rising  ground,  it  looks  so 
near.' 

'  Yes,  I  can  see  it  from  every  one  of  the  front  windows,'  said 
Sophy ;  '  and  it  seems  like  company.' 

'With  time,  however,'  continued  Dr.  Dyer,  'it  will  become 
almost  obliterated,  and  then  only  a  few  people  will  know  that  it 
was  ever  a  grave  at  all.' 

'  0,  but  I  intend  to  have  some  sort  of  monument  put  over  it. 
We  both  decided  upon  this  a  long  time  ago  !  Not  a  cross ^  of  course, 
or  anything  purely  religious,  because  of  his  opinions,  but  still  some- 
thing pretty,  as  a  memorial — rather  a  high  thing,  to  break  the  line 
of  the  distance.  My  idea  was  to  have  a  stone  pillar,  broken  in  the 
middle,  to  show  that  he  was  cut  ofif  before  his  time — something 
ancient.  Sir  Thomas  is  looking  out  for  one;  they  dig  them  up 
sometimes  at  the  Abbey.' 

'  It  is  a  pretty  idea.  Miss  Sophy ;  and  I  agree  with  you  that  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  any  purely  religious  symbol,  consi- 
dering the  circumstances.' 

'  Yes ;  but  still  it  ought  to  be  something  very  serious  and 
solemn-looking ;  and  I've  set  my  heart  upon  an  ancient  pillar. 
Above  all,  it  must  point  upwards,  to  suggest  the  idea  of  some  pos- 
sible future.  Do  you  remember,'  she  added  suddenly,  '  when  we 
once  talked  in  the  harness-room  about  the  bone  "  Luz,"  the  germ 
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of  immortality  which  is  to  grow  out  of  all  this,  just  like  that  little 
early  polyanthus,  though  that's  almost  sure  to  be  nipped  T  And 
she  pointed,  with  her  foot,  to  a  pale-pink  variety  of  the  oxlip,  occa- 
sioned (as  Janus  had  always  assured  her)  by  the  planting  of  a  prim- 
rose upside  down. 

'  I  remember/  answered  the  doctor,  *  a  very  interesting  conver- 
sation we  once  had  bearing  upon  subjects  which  I  hardly  expected 
that  a  young  lady  would  have  considered.  The  idea  of  this  germ 
quickening  into  a  new  man  is  quaint  and  picturesque ;  but  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  a  doctor,  like  myself,  to  be  anything  but  a  materialist, 
even  when  he  is  possessed  of  the  poetical  temperament :  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  man  of  science  are  depressing  on  the  one 
hand,  encouraging  on  the  other,  but  (in  my  own  case,  at  any  rate) 
preeminently  materialistic' 

'I  can  fancy,*  answered  Sophy,  'that  this  might  be  the  case; 
and  that's  why  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  been  a  doctor,  nor,'  she 
added  simply,  *  to  marry  one.  I  should  like  to  retain  some  of  my 
illusions,  notwithstanding  that  the  Buddhists,  I  think,  say  that  the 
happiness  of  life  consists  in  getting  rid  of  them.  One  ought  to 
keep  on  perpetually  shedding  them,  I  believe,  like  the  skins  of  an 
onion.' 

*  And,  at  the  end,'  said  the  doctor,  '  nothing  whatever  would 
remain.' 

*  There  would  be  the  experience,'  Sophy  answered. 

*  Yes,  but  only  when  it  was  no  longer  needed,  and  a  memory, 
perhaps,  in  the  form  of  a  powerful  aroma,  with  nobody  to  smell 
it!' 

By  this  time  they  had  become  firm  friends,  notwithstanding  the 
doctor's  shyness.  Upon  reaching  the  parlour,  he  seated  himself 
at  the  table,  in  the  chair  which  had  been  lately  vacated  by  Mr. 
Pettigrew. 

'It  is  a  sad  and  solemn  thing,'  he  remarked,  as  he  took  his 
place,  '  to  watch,  as  /  have  watched,  the  mind  slowly  passing  away 
with  the  body,  and  to  know  that  you  may  dig  out  the  much- vaunted 
immortal  soul  with  a  scalpel,  and  fling  it  upon  a  dung-hill!' 

At  these  words,  Sophy  experienced  a  thrill  of  horror. 

In  the  heart  of  nearly  every  true  woman,  notwithstanding  any 
pretended  scepticism,  there  lurks  a  hope,  a  prayer,  a  yearning  de- 
sire, which,  by  being  secretly  nourished,  comes  to  assume  the  im- 
portance of  a  preexistent  consciousness  :  the  hope,  the  prayer,  the 
desire,  to  rely  upon,  and  appeal  to,  the  protection  of  some  Being 
better,  greater,  wiser  than  the  beings  she  beholds  around  her, 
through  whose  benevolence  she  may  enjoy  some  manner  of  pleasant 
after-life,  to  which  she  clings  rather  from  a  longing  to  rejoin  those 
who  have  called  forth  her  sympathy  and  devotion  whilst  upon  earth 
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than  from  any  actual  dread  of  a  personal  annihilation.  For  this  rea- 
son most  women,  howsoever  their  actions  may  belie  it,  are  possessed 
of  a  reserve  of  conventional  faith ;  bat  the  yearning  often  exists  as 
decidedly  in  those  who  have  never  identified  themselves  with  any 
special  form  of  doctrine  ;  and  Sophy,  for  all  her  '  early  Christianity/ 
was  no  exception  to  this  almost  invariable  rule. 

'  It  is  a  terrible  thought,  indeed,'  she  answered,  with  an  uncon- 
trollable shudder ;  *  and  you  bring  it  home  to  one  in  such  plain 
words!     Without  quite  believing  everything ^  one  can  always. /loptf.' 

'  The  conscientious  man  of  science  does  not  hesitate  in  his 
choice  of  terms,'  rejoined  the  doctor,  *  once  he  has  established  a 
fact  to  his  own  satisfaction.  There  are,  of  course,  problems  utterly 
impossible  of  solution.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  seeming 
callousness  and  injustice  of  that  Power — personal  or  impersonal — 
to  whom  we  are  wont  to  allude  as  •'* Providence;"  and,  secondly, 
the  cruelty,  the  recklessness,  of  Nature.  The  unofifending  cripple, 
bom  into  the  world  without  arms  and  legs,  or  the  beast  of  burden 
condemned  only  to  toil  and  suffer,  may  well  lift  up  their  voices  and 
rail  both  at  God  and  at  Nature.  We^  however,  who,  fortunately,  find 
ourselves  in  no  position  of  exceptional  wretchedness,  and  who  are 
enabled  to  make  a  free  use  of  our  reasoning  powers,  can  grope  in 
our  darkness  incessantly  for  Truth,  although  we  may  possess  the 
consciousness  that  we  shall  never  fall  in  with  her,  and  look  upon 
all  the  accompanying  difficulties  as  training.' 

Sophy  could  not  at  once  understand  the  precise  meaning  of  this 
sentence,  but  she  was  impressed  with  its  dogmatic  vagueness,  and 
she  determined  that  she  would  incorporate  it  with  the  tenets  of  the 
New  Religion. 

*  When  you  say  that  we  shall  never  fall  in  with  Truth,  do  you 
mean,'  she  asked,  '  that  nothing  is  true  V 

*  Nothing  is  ahsohdely  true,'  answered  the  doctor  cheerfully, 
'  and  therefore,  although  it  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  ennobling, 
there  is  nothing  more  unprofitable,  as  regards  our  substantial  gain, 
than  the  pursuit  of  Ultimate  Truth.  We  do  not  toil,  however,  from 
the  base  motive  of  an  eventual  recompense :  in  our  search  after 
the  Impossible  we  encounter  what  may  end  by  affording  us  infinitely 
greater  satisfaction.  Intermediate  truths  may  be  embraced  and 
cherished,  but,  above  all,  we  learn,  with  the  years,  to  bow  with 
reverence  at  the  shrine  of  respectable  and  convenient  Error !  .  .  . 
Respectable  and  convenient  Error  is  the  nymph  whom  we  encounter 
in  our  search  after  Ultimate  Truth,  and  who  ends  by  consoling  us 
for  the  absence  of  her  coyer  sister.  Our  more  recent  strainings 
at  knowing  the  Unknowable  are,  at  the  best,  but  a  sorry  kind  of 
blundering  guess-work  ;  as  well,  therefore,  conform  to  the  traditions 
which  have  been  sanctified  by  Time  and  national  custom.     The  end 
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of  all  onr  pretended  wisdom  is  merely  to  show  as  the  more  plainly 
our  irretrievable  ignorance.  That  olJ  scarecrow  which  I  passed  just 
now  on  my  way  to  you,  or  the  **  Guy  Fawkes"  which  the  boys  will 
bum  to-morrow  in  the  Poynings  market-place,  knows  about  as  much 
as  we  do  with  regard  to  Ultimate  Truth.' 

'  0,  don't  say  anything  against  the  old  scarecrow,*  Sophy  inter- 
posed appealingly ;  '  he  seems  quite  like  a  friend  to  me  in  my  loneli- 
ness !' 

<  Not  for  worlds,  Miss  Sophy !  Still  you  will  admit  that  he  is 
possibly  a  little  hazy  and  circumscribed  in  his  theological  views  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  admit  that,  of  course,'  she  answered,  smiling,  '  though 
not  a  bifc  more  so  than  we  are.' 

'  That  was  just  what  I  was  about  to  say.  I  did  not  mean  to 
disparage  your  old  friend.  I  fear  that  you  must,  indeed,  be  ex- 
ceedingly lonely  living  do  wit  here  all  by  yourself.' 

*I  am  often  very  loi^^lj,  certainly;  but  that  is  better,  as  the 
Italians  say,  than  being  **  badly  accompanied."  Lately,  however,  I 
have  had  quite  a  bevy  of  visitors  ;  and  then  I  have  always  my 
thoughts.  When  you  arrived  just  now,  I  was  thinking  about  a  new 
religion.  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  been  trying  to  convert  me  to  his 
views ;  but  I  didn't  agree  with  them  quite,  and  I  told  him  that  I 
would  compose  a  religion.  A  great  deal  of  it  will  be  taken  from 
the  Bible,  but  not  all.  I  mean  to  have  commandments  and  texts, 
and  I  shall  call  myself  an  early  Christian,  because  my  chief  guide 
will  be  a  Christian  text — '*  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should 
do  unto  you."     Nothing  can  be  better  than  that,  can  it  ?' 

'  It  is  indeed  an  excellent  moral  rule,'  replied  the  doctor  ;  '  but, 
though  it  has  been  called  the  golden  rule  of  Christianity,  you  are 
wrong  in  supposing  that  it  is  exclusively  connected  with  the  Chris- 
tian myth.  Confucius,  some  five  centuries  before  the  Christian 
«ra,  replied  to  the  question,  ''  Is  there  one  word  which  may  serve 
as  a  rule  of  practice  for  all  one's  life?"  "  Is  not  reciprocity  such 
a  word  ?  What  you  do  not  wish  done  to  yourself  do  not  do  to 
others." ' 

'Ah,  then  I  was  mistaken,'  said  Sophy;  'and  it's  a  Confucian 
text  instead.' 

'  Not  altogether  Confucian,  either,'  rejoined  the  doctor.  '  It 
is  a  benevolent  rule  of  conduct  which  seems  to  have  occurred  to  all 
great  thinkers,  whatever  was  their  race  or  denomination.  Thales, 
first  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  taught,  ''  That  which  thou  blamest 
in  another  do  not  thyself  to  thy  neighbour ;"  and  Isocrates,  '*  Thou 
wilt  deserve  to  be  honoured  if  thou  doest  not  thyself  what  thou 
blamest  in  others."  "  Let  no  man  treat  his  brother  in  a  way  he 
would  himself  dislike,"  is  a  Sabean  maxim,  preserved  by  El  Wardi ; 
whilst  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  so-called  '*  apocryphal"  book  of 
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Tobiti  amongst  many  other  excellent  precepts,  we  read,  '^  Do  to  no 
man  what  thou  thyself  hatest ;"  and  in  the  Jewish  Talmad  we  find, 
''Do  not  to  another  what  thou  wonldst  not  he  should  do  to  thee.*' 
This  is  the  snm  of  the  law  given  as  one  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Babbi  Hillel,  who  died  when  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  faith, 
according  to  the  common  reckoning,  was  ten  years  old.* 

'  Nothing,  then,  is  exactly  what  it  pretends  to  be  T  inquired 
Sophy,  in  a  disappointed  tone.  '  Everything  in  the  world  seems, 
somehow,  to  be  sailing  under  false  colours !' 

'  There  are  but  few  absolute  realities,'  answered  the  doctor. 
'But,  fortunately,  things  are  coloured  by  our  own  imaginations, 
and  become,  in  a  great  measure,  what  we  desire  them  to  be. 
Hence,  what  may  appear  to  yon  to  be  a  delusion  is,  perhaps,  a 
saving  truth  to  your  neighbour,  and,  as  such,  exercises  a  genuine 
moral  influence ;  after  which  it  has,  at  any  rate,  a  claim  to  our 
respect.* 

*  Still,'  said  Sophy  regretfully,  *  I  would  far  rather  that  a 
thing  was  real  in  itself  than  that  we  only  made  it  seem  so  by 
believing  in  it !  It  is  a  fault  in  my  nature,  I've  no  doubt,  but  I 
always  feel  so  angry  with  shams.  My  wish  is  to  unmask  them 
at  once.' 

'  Ah,  that  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  impulse  in  extreme  youth ! 
One  is  filled  with  fiery  enthusiasms  and  indignations;  injustice 
seems  intolerable  to  us,  and  the  thought  of  hypocrisy  rouses  us  to 
intemperate  denunciation.  It  is  so,  at  least,  with  all  those  who 
can  think  and  feel.' 

'  Yes,  it's  very  confusing  to  be  a  thinker  and  a  feeler  at  the 
same  time !  The  thinkers  ought  to  have  people  to  feel  for 
them,  and  the  feelers,  people  to  think.  To  have  to  do  the  two  at 
once  is  dreadfully  tiring;  it  makes  one's  head  and  one's  heart 
ache.' 

'  It  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  some  time  to  come,'  answered  the 
doctor.  '  But,  at  last,  a  calm  philosophic  spirit  will  possess  you, 
if  you  live  long  enough,  and  you  will  be  contented  after  a  fashion ; 
though  nothing  can  satisfy,  utterly,  the  cravings^  of  a  passionate 
and  imaginative  nature,  such  as  I  conceive  yours  to  be.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be,  to  such  natures,  entirely  disappointing,  and  they, 
before  all  others,  are  enabled  to  perceive  the  incontestable  reality  of 
an  existing  system  of  compensation.' 

•But  you  don't  think,'  Sophy  asked,  again  in  rather  a  disap- 
pointing tone,  '  that  everything  can  ever  be  made  to  come  quite 
right?' 

'Nothing  can  ever  come  quite  right ,  Miss  Sophy,'  answered 
Dr.  Dyer,  speaking  as  though  with  cheerful  conviction.  '  But 
this  need  not  make  us  despairing.     For  my  own  part,  I  am  by  no 
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means  a  peBsimist.  The  horizon  is  not  all  black,  and  even  if  we 
are  unable  to  enjoy  happiness  ourselves,  we  may  derive  a  certain 
fictitious  contentment  from  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  others. 
At  any  rate,  one  should  never  neglect  those  good  works  which  fall 
immediately  under  one's  hand,  to  abandon  which  would  necessitate 
an  actual  turning  aside  from  our  path.  We  should  remove,  if  pos- 
sible, the  burdens  from  our  near  neighbours,  even  if,  by  so  doing,  we 
have  to  bear  some  portion  of  them  ourselves ;  for  if  we  all  did  this, 
Buffering  would  be  much  more  equally  divided.' 

*  Ah,  I  see  what  you  mean  ;  but  would  not  kindness  to  one's 
nearest  neighbour  be  too  easy  to  be  really  very  good  ?  I  fancied 
all  really  good  actions  ought  to  be  difficult.' 

*  That  this  manner  of  philanthropy  can  be  pursued  with  very 
little  positive  effort  is,  I  think,  an  argument  in  its  favour,'  replied 
the  doctor.  '  The  practice  of  benevolence  should  not  be  made  too 
much  like  a  gymnastic  performance,  requiring  a  particular  garb  and 
arena,  and  entailing  an  aching  and  straining  of  the  muscles.  When 
the  pursuit  of  vice  is  comparatively  easy,  virtue  should  not  be 
made  too  difficult.' 

Here  was  another  maxim — Sophy  thought — which  might  be 
worthily  enrolled  amongst  the  dogmatic  vaguenesses  of  the  new 
faith. 

'  How  I  wish  you  had  known  my  father !'  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  looked  up  earnestly  at  the  doctor's  face.  'He  would  have 
agreed  with  you,  I'm  quite  sure,  upon  many  points,  though  not, 
I'm  afraid,  about  medicine.  I  regret  more  than  I  can  say  that 
you  should  never  have  talked  with  him.' 

'  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear.  Miss  Sophy,'  said  the  doctor, 
*  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  your  father  a  visit  one  day 
upon  your  account.  He  was  anxious  about  you  in  consequence  of 
your  riding  accident,  and  sent  for  me  when  he  heard  that  I  had 
seen  you.  He  had  some  difficulty,  I  believe,  to  arrange  that  you 
should  know  nothing  about  my  coming.  I  suppose,  however,  I 
may  divulge  the  secret  now  ?' 

Sophy  was  profoundly  touched. 

'  A.fa,  then  he  really  thought  about  me  sometimes  I'  she 
exclaimed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  *  He  could  leave  off  planning 
about  all  the  things  he  was  interested  in,  and  be  anxious  about 
whether  I  was  well  or  ill  I' 

'  He  could  indeed  I  But,  after  I  had  satisfied  him  that  you 
had  fortunately  received  no  very  serious  injury,  we  had  some  inter- 
esting conversation  upon  other  topics.  We  spoke  about  his  politi- 
cal views,  >ind  his  travels,  though  we  were  a  little  nervous  lest, 
in  spite  of  all  our  precautions,  you  should  come  in  from  your 
walk  and  discover  me.     I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  acoount 
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he  gave  me  of  the  Sippikanli,   a  tribe  of  the  Yezidis   or  devil- 
worshippers  .  .  •' 

*  Then  there  really  are  such  people  as  the  devil- worshippers  ?* 

'  There  are,  indeed ;  a  very  interesting  race  of  Kurds,  though 
they  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  connected  with  the  lost  tribes. 
Their  religious  centre  is,  I  believe,  at  Sheikh  Adi,  a  village  east  of 
Mosul,  and  their  religion  is  essentially  reasonable,  according  to  my 
own  notions.  It  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  there  are  two 
spirits  of  almost  equal  power — a  spirit  of  good  and  a  spirit  of  evil. 
At  present  the  good  is  in  the  ascendant,  but  the  tarn  of  the  other 
may  come  some  day ;  and  as  the  good  spirit  cannot  possibly  do 
them  any  harm,  by  reason  of  his  nature,  it  is  of  great  importance, 
they  imagine,  to  conciliate  and  be  on  good  terms  with  the  spirit 
of  evil.  Surely  you  must  see  that  there  is  method  in  their  rea- 
soning. Miss  Sophy  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  didn't  know  that  their  religion  was  half  S3  sensible  !* 
she  answered,  and  she  then  began  repeating  to  herself  the  well- 
known  formula — '  "  He  has  dwelt  with  the  Yezidis  or  devil- worship- 
pers, and  witnessed  their  dark  rites."  .  .  .  They  have  **  dark  rites/* 
though,  haven't  they  ?'  she  inquired  aloud. 

*  They  have  been  accused,  I  believe,  of  going  through  all  kinds 
of  mysterious  orgies  during  their  nocturnal  religious  ceremonies, 
but  your  father  seemed  to  think  that  the  nature  of  these  had 
been  much  exaggerated,  chiefly  by  the  Sunnite  Moslems,  who 
detest  and  despise  them,  and  who  have  said  the  same  of  the  Kizil- 
bash  Kurds.  They  are  a  predatory  people,  he  told  me ;  but  not 
much  worse  in  this  respect  than  many  of  their  neighbours,  and 
those  who  know  them  best  have  not  spoken  of  them  unfavourably.* 

The  'Yezidis  or  devil-worshippers'  were,  then,  creatures  of 
flesh  and  blood  after  all  I  Sophy  was  glad  that  they,  too,  had 
not  turned  out  to  be  mere  phantoms,  evoked  from  a  fertile  and 
imaginative  brain,  even  if,  like  the  Borgia  solution,  tbey  were  not 
quite  so  terrible  as  they  had  been  made  out  to  be  ! 

'  My  dear  father  must  have  had  some  moments  of  real  happi- 
ness, talking  to  you  about  all  these  things !'  she  exclaimed,  looking 
gratefully  at  the  doctor.  'And  now,  do  tell  me,  what  did  you 
think  of  him  ?' 

'  The  little  I  saw  of  him  convinced  me  that  he  was  a  very 
remarkable  man.  He  was  remarkable  looking  too ;  and  he  spoke 
and  moved  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.' 

'  Being  blind,  and  accustomed  to  go  about  barefoot,  or  only  in 
Oriental  slippers  without  heels,  was  what  gave  him  that  peculiar 
way  of  walking,'  replied  Sophy.     '  I  fancy  that  I  can  see  him  now !' 

'  He  was  accustomed  to  go  about  armed,  too,  was  he  not  ?' 
inquired  the  doctor,  '  with  knives  and  pistols  stuck  into  his  girdle  ?' 
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'  He  usnally  carried  an  ancient  spear  or  javelin  when  he  didn't 
take  a  walking-stick/  Sophy  explained  ;  '  but  more  as  a  guide  and 
support  than  by  way  of  an  arm.  He  wore,  too,  generally,  some 
sort  of  dagger  or  short  sword,  hanging  from  his  belt ;  but  that  was 
because  he  was  so  very  fond  of  ancient  weapons  and  armour,  as 
you  see.' 

And  she  pointed  in  the  direction,  first,  of  the  three  steel  war- 
riors, and  then  to  a  large  sack  of  flint  implements  which  reposed 
upon  one  of  the  window-seats. 

*  Ah,  yes,  yes,'  murmured  the  doctor,  with  the  manner  of  one 
thinking  aloud.  '  A  peculiar  gait ;  defective  eye-sight ;  deep  reli- 
gious convictions ;  always  armed  to  the  teeth,  as  though  in  anti- 
cipation of  an  attack ;  accustomed  (I  think  I  understood  you  to 
say  ?)  to  go  about  barefoot,  and  invariably  without  stockings.  Was 
it  not  so,  Miss  Sophy  ?' 

*  He  had  a  very  great  dislike,'  replied  Sophy  innocently,  '  to 
wrapping  himself  up,  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  It  was  his 
dream  to  be  natural,  and  freed  from  all  artificial  restraints.' 

'  Ah  !'  pondered  Dr.  Dyer  thoughtfully.  *  His  must  have  been 
a  very  interesting  case,  although  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  isolated 
one ;  for  this  morbid  desire  to  divest  themselves  of  wearing-apparel 
is  common  to  most  persons  of  unsound  mental  temperament,  from 
the  mildest  form  of  the  insane  neurosis  downwards.  I  believe  it 
to  be  occasioned  by  a  kind  of  aura  epikptica,  a  strange  unaccount- 
able sensation  beginning  in  some  part  of  the  body  and  rising  gradu- 
ally to  the  brain ;  and  hence  their  impatience  to  firee  themselves 
from  everything  which  seems  to  account  for  these  anomalous  phy- 
sical experiences.' 

'  Good  heavens !  I  see  what  you  mean  I'  exclaimed  Sophy, 
looking  frightened,  and  rising  from  her  chair.  '  You  fancy  that 
my  dear  father  was  mad !' 

'  Mad,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  he  most  decidedly  was 
not,'  replied  the  doctor.  '  But,  speaking  medically,  1  believe  him 
to  have  been  possessed  of  a  morbid  condition  of  nerve- element, 
which,  by  the  way,  may  very  often  co-exist  with  what  is  called 
*'  genius,"  which  I  look  upon  in  itself  as  a  manner  of  insanity.  He 
was  thought  to  be  unlike  other  people ;  and  I  should  certainly  assume, 
without  wishing  to  say  anything  wounding  to  your  feelings,  that 
he  came  under  the  denomination  of  a  ''morbid  variety,"  for 
we  doctors  arrange  these  cases,  according  to  their  afiSnities,  into 
groups.' 

'  This  is  another  dreadful  idea,'  said  Sophy,  fairly  alarmed. 
*  But  I  don't  think  it  would  have  occurred  to  you  if  you  had  known 
him  better.     I  hope  you  don't  think  that  I'm  mad  too  ?' 

As  she  said  this  she  opened  her  large  eyes  very  wide,  and 
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ooked  earnestly  into  the  doctor's  face.  They  seemed,  to  him,  to 
penetrate  to  his  most  inaccessible  mind- centres,  and  to  detect  and 
unmask  his  own  particular  form  of  neurosis. 

'  I  belieye  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  family  entirely  devoid 
of  some  tendency  towards  the  phenomenon  of  mental  derangement/ 
he  observed,  after  a  pause.  '  And  it  is  this  belief  which  makes  me 
dwell  with  great  interest  upon  what  I  cannot  help  terming  your 
poor  father's  symptoms.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  tendency 
towards  eccentricity  which  you  may  be  supposed  to  inherit  has  not 
assumed,  in  your  case,  the  character  of  mental  deterioration.  I 
should  say,  from  the  little  I  have  seen  of  you,  that  you  were  the 
very  quintessence  of  intelligence,'  and  he  contemplated  his  com- 
panion with  an  admiring  gaze. 

*  Thank  you,'  she  answered  a  little  coldly.  *  And  yet  you  seem 
to  think  that  I  come  of  a  mad  family !  How  am  I  to  answer  for 
myself  in  the  future  ?' 

Dr.  Dyer  replied  by  entering  into  a  minute  analysis  of  what  he 
designated  '  the  Protean  forms  of  the  insane  neurosis,'  making  use 
of  scientific  terms  which  had  the  efifect  of  causing  poor  Sophy  to 
feel  profoundly  ignorant.  She  understood  him  when  he  spoke  of 
its  bearing  upon  capital  punishment,  and  discovered  that  he  viewed 
the  matter  very  much  in  the  same  light  as  her  father.  What  was 
called  '  crime,'  he  maintained,  was  almost  always  merely  a  disorder 
of  the  mind,  for  which  it  was  as  unjust  to  hold  persons  responsible 
as  for  the  evidences  of  physical  degeneracy.  Kindly,  but  firmly, 
and  without  any  of  the  warm  zeal  of  an  evangelist,  it  seemed  to 
Sophy  that,  in  ten  short  minutes,  the  doctor  had  satisfactorily  and 
scientifically  disposed  of  the  soul,  the  body,  and  the  human  will,  or 
reduced  them,  at  least,  to  the  level  of  mere  transient  trivialities  of 
hardly  any  account  whatsoever.  Wickedness  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  illness,  and  criminals  were  only  poor,  suffering,  misunder- 
stood *  morbid  varieties' ! 

'  If  nothing  in  the  world  is  either  quite  true,  or  quite  right,  or 
quite  wrong,  and  there  isn't  any  other  life  after  this  one;  if  we 
only  imagine  most  of  the  things  which  we  fancy  we  see,  and  if  all 
our  actions  come  from  the  shape  of  our  heads,  about  the  making  of 
which  we  were  never  consulted,  I  don't  think  it's  much  use  taking 
the  trouble  to  invent  a  religion  at  all!'  Sophy  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  doctor's  discourse;  for  this 
'  desolate  evangel'  seemed  to  her  almost  as  discouraging  as  Petti- 
grew's  Pharisaical  denunciations.  'I  wonder,'  she  inquired  pre- 
sently, '  whether  your  way  of  looking  at  things  can  make  you  really 
happy  ?• 

'  Indeed  yes,'  answered  the  doctor, '  after  a  kind  of  subdued  and 
contemplative  fashion.     I  don't  thiiik  I  can  ever  feel  particularly 
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delighted  or  exultant,  bat  then  neither  am  I  liable  to  give  way,  or 
grieve  very  bitterly,  in  adversity.' 

'  And  then,  too,  it  onght  sarely  to  make  one  very  charitable  ?' 

'  It  ought  indeed.  Miss  Sophy.  Bat  I  can  see  that  yoa  are 
very  charitable  already.  I  shoaldn*t  think  yoa  were  half  so  easily 
shocked  or  offended  as  most  young  ladies  ?' 

'  I  endeavour  not  to  be ;  bat  I'm  afraid  that  I  am,  sometimes, 
no  doubt  from  being  ignorant,  and  I*m  offended,  too,  particularly 
with  people  I'm  fond  of.  I  often  think  one  is  perhaps  more  disagree- 
able to  these  people  than  to  those  to  whom  one  is  quite  indifferent.' 

'I  daresay;  because  one  is,  perhaps,  too  sensitive  and  over- 
anxious to  create  a  favourable  impression.  And  now,  would  it  be 
an  impertinent  question  if  I  were  to  inquire  whether  "  these  people," 
in  your  experience,  are  exceedingly  numerous  ?' 

'  0,  of  course,  the  indifferent  people  always  predominate  !'  she 
answered;  'there  ai*e  always  plenty  otthem;  but  one  can't  really 
care  for  more  than  one  or  two  people,  and  even  then  one  likes  them 
in  utterly  different  kinds  of  ways.* 

'It  must  be  very  pleasant,  I  should  think,'  said  the  doctor, 
'  to  be  liked  by  you  in  any  kind  of  a  way !  One  can  scarcely  imagine, 
indeed,  what  such  an  experience  would  be  like ;  enough,  I  should 
fancy,  to  make  one  feel,  for  once,  delighted  and  exultant,  and  to 
turn  one's  brain  and  one's  opinions  upside  down !' 

'  I  don't  think,'  replied  Sophy,  with  the  sigh  of  one  who  has  had 
a  past,  *  that  it  has  ever  produced  such  an  effect  upon  anybody  yet.' 

She  said  this  frankly  and  ingenuously ;  but  she  was  beginning 
to  fear  that  she  was  being  lured,  perhaps,  into  saying  too  much, 
and  she  had  no  desire  to  pour  confidences  into  the  ears  of  one  who 
was  almost  a  stranger,  even  although  he  did  happen  to  be  a  doctor 
of  medicine. 

'  Talking  of  eccentric  people,'  she  said  therefore,  suddenly 
changing  the  subject,  '  I'm  sure,  from  all  I*ve  heard,  my  uncle,  Mr. 
St.  Clair  of  Dallingridge,  must  have  been  quite  as  peculiar  as  my 
dear  father,  and  much  less  amiable.  A  very  tedious  old  man,  I 
should  think,  overflowing  with  fine  sentiments  which  did  not, 
however,  prevent  him  from  being  very  vindictive.' 

'  He  was  a  wrong-headed  man,'  answered  Dr.  Dyer,  '  if  I  may 
say  this  of  your  relative  without  giving  umbrage.  He  was  subject 
to  what  might  almost  be  termed  "  delusions"  too,  so  far  removed 
from  reason  and  the  results  of  experience  were  some  of  his  theories. 
Like  your  poor  father,  he  imagined  himself  to  be  a  reformer, 
and  he  was  possessed  of  the  most  extravagant  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  regeneration  of  the  human  race,  only,  according  to  his 
notions,  all  natural  laws  were  to  be  trampled  on  and  set  at  defiance, 
whereas  your  father  was  for  following  them  almost  too  blindly.' 
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'  Yes,  he  was  passionately  fond  of  Nature/  said  Sophy  tenderly. 
'  And  this  fondness^  I  am  proad  to  say,  I  have  inherited.  He  was 
for  following  Nature  in  nearly  everything.' 

*  Often/  rejoined  the  doctor,  '  she  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
dangerons  guide,  or,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  indiscreet  one;  and 
whilst  making  her  our  friend,  it  is  as  well  for  us  to  know  when 
she  should  be  resisted.  Mr.  St.  Glair  of  Dallingridge,  however,  went 
a  little  too  far  in  this  direction.  He  was  for  resisting  her  upon 
all  sides.  He  set  everything  down  to  education ;  disregarding  all 
hereditary  predispositions ;  in  fact,  according  to  his  ideas,  any  parent 
or  guardian  having  perfect  control  over  the  early  training  of  a 
child  might  positively  create  a  new  man.' 

*  And  you  don't  think  that  this  is  possible  ?' 

'  Not  to  the  extent  he  believed  it  to  be,'  replied  Dr.  Dyer 
decidedly.  '  He  maintained,  for  instance,  that  children  descended 
from  parents  who  were  utterly  devoid  of  all  moral  sense— ran  import- 
ant link  in  the  chain  of  mental  degeneration — could  be  trained  so 
as  to  be  divested  of  all  criminal  instincts ;  forgetting,  apparently, 
that  the  inherited  structural  formation,  or  malformation,  of  the  brain 
(for  he  did  not  presume  to  deny  the  existence  of  family  likeness) 
had  probably  already  branded  them  with  the  brand  of  Gain.  It  is 
an  intensely  interesting  subject.' 

'  Still,'  said  Sophy,  '  I  can't  help  thinking  that  it's  very  dis- 
heartening to  know  that  all  the  good  and  bad  people  are  ready-made, 
and  that  there's  no  getting  them  right !  We  reformers  can't  take 
it  as  good  news.' 

*  I  confess  that  I  lean  towards  this  opinion,'  said  the  doctor. 
'  All  the  same,  this  was  just  what  your  uncle,  a  much  older  man 
than  myself,  and  a  great  reader,  strenuously  denied,  and  he  used  to 
assure  me  that  he  had  proved  the  truth  of  his  own  theories.  He 
knew  the  case  of  a  youth,  he  informed  me,  the  child  of  two 
persons  totally  devoid  of  even  the  mere  rudiments  of  moral  sense, 
and  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence  besideSj  in  whom  a  careful  train- 
ing had  so  thoroughly  eradicated  all  criminal  tendencies,  that  the 
patient  became  even  more  virtuous  and  conscientious  than  his  fellows. 
"On  my  honour,  doctor,"  he  would  say,  "I  know  of  such  a  case 
from  my  own  experience !"  and  he  used  to  rap  impatiently  on  the 
floor  with  his  gold-headed  walking-stick.  He  was  quite  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school.' 

'  No  one,  then,  is  a  responsible  agent  ?'  Sophy  inquired  almost 
hopelessly.  'Ah,  how  all  the  clergymen  must  waste  their  time 
in  preaching  to  us !' 

*  There  exists  in  many  minds,'  said  Dr.  Dyer,  *  an  intense  crav- 
ing to  conform  to  some  definite  theological  belief,  which  to  them 
seems  to  be  synonymous  with  spiritual  guidance  and  support ;  and 
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provided  that  the  crutch  upon  which  they  lean  has  an  appearance  of 
stability,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  comfort  may  be  derived 
from  it;  although,  to  us  doctors,  the  very  notion  of  needing  a 
crutch  at  all,  is  suggestive  of  some  kind  of  infirmity.  The  so-called 
spiritual  convictions,  however,  of  our  fellow-men  are  merely  impres- 
sions, constitutional,  and  in  many  cases  hereditary  ;  and  this  renders 
it  unjust,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  hold  a  man  responsible  for  his 
conscientious  beliefs,  however  much  they  may  differ  from  those  of 
his  neighbours.  It  were  as  reasonable  to  blame  him  for  the  external 
conformation  of  his  skull  as  for  the  arrangement  of  its  contents.' 

*  But  surely  we  can  do  some  good  whilst  we  are  here  ?'  Sophy 
inquired,  with  the  manner  of  one  catching  at  a  straw.  '  We  can  do 
'*  the  good  work  under  our  hand,"  as  you  said  just  now  ?' 

'  A  great  deal  is  possible  to  us  in  this  way.  And  it  was  this 
knowledge  which  induced  me  to  embrace  a  profession  in  which, 
for  an  ambitious  man,  there  are  but  few  prizes.  But  there  are 
moments  of  despondency  during  which  one  asks  one's  self  whether 
even  the  pursuit  of  philanthropy  is  of  much  avail.  It  would  be 
different  were  it  possible  for  us  to  live  on  for  ever,  or  even  for  a 
reasonable  space ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  have  barely  time  to  realise  the 
responsibilities  of  our  existence  before  it  is  at  an  end.  However,  I 
know  a  German  professor  who  maintains  that  the  human  machinery 
is  intended  to  hold  out  for  two  hundred  years ;  but  even  that  would 
soon  pass  by.* 

'  What  an  immense  time  !'  exclaimed  Sophy,  astonished.  '  And 
would  the  women  live  to  be  as  old  as  the  men  ?' 

'  My  friend  is  of  opinion  that  women  were  intended  to  live  even 
longer  than  men,  but  then  he  bases  his  theory  upon  the  impos- 
sible supposition  that  everybody  must  start  fair ;  that  is,  not  only 
with  a  sound  constitution — a  pure  mind  in  a  pure  body — but  also 
with  an  irreproachable  ancestry  on  the  score  of  health.' 

*  Even  then,'  said  Sophy,  '  two  hundred  years  would  be  a  very 
long  time  to  live  ?  Fancy !  I  might  perhaps  have  seen  Queen 
Anne!' 

'  Most  certainly ;  and  I  might  have  attended  to  the  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  whilst  my  father  might  have  looked  on  at 
the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  We  know  that  with  every- 
thing against  us  in  the  past,  and  when,  possibly,  we  have  done 
much  to  shorten  our  lives  in  the  present,  we  may  yet  attain,  occa- 
sionally, to  the  age  of  one  hundred  years;  I  do  not,  therefore, 
consider  that  it  is  altogether  preposterous  to  assume  that,  with 
circumstances  more  in  our  favour,  we  might  double  the  length  of 
our  appointed  time.  As  it  is,  however,  we  may  think  ourselves 
fortunate  if  we  reach  even  the  half  century.  I,  for  one,  have  the 
consciousness  that  I  shall  not  be  a  long-lived  man.' 
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'  I*m  sorry  you  shonld  think  that/  said  Sophy,  looking  at  him 
with  an  expression  of  interest.  Dr.  Dyer's  philosophy  was,  cer- 
tainly, somewhat  depressing,  and  he  expoanded  his  views,  she 
thought,  after  rather  a  prosy  fashion ;  hut  even  if  he  possessed 
some  of  the  attributes  of  the  '  bore,'  it  was  sad  to  think  that  a  man 
so  full  of  information  should  be  predestined  to  an  early  tomb ! 

'  You  are  really  sorry  ?*  he  asked  quickly.  '  Why,  we've  only 
met  once  before  !  What  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  makes  me  feel  as  if 
I  had  known  you  all  my  life  ?' 

*  One  is  always  sorry  to  hear  that  one's  friends  are  likely  to  die,' 
she  answered,  feeling,  she  knew  not  why,  a  little  embarrassed. 

'  You  look  upon  me,  then,  as  a  friend  ?' 

*  Yes,  certainly ;  you  have  been  very  kind ;  and  we  seem  to 
agree,  too,  in  some  of  our  ideas,  if  not  in  alU 

*  We  do,  indeed ;  though  why  I  should  have  touched  upon  such 
subjects  with  a  young  lady  like  you,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  !  I 
rode  over  just  to  see  how  you  were  getting  on,  and  to  know  if  I 
could  be  of  any  use ;  and  I've  been  talking  to  you  as  though  you 
had  been  one  of  my  German  fellow-students.  I  shall  now  wish 
you  a  good-afternoon,  and  I  hope  you  will  overlook  the  dryness  of 
my  conversation.  I'm  afraid  I've  never  been  a  proficient  in  Small- 
talk.' 

As  Dr.  Dyer  said  this,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  Sophy  and 
he  went  together  into  the  porch,  where  he  took  his  riding-crop  from 
the  tray  of  the  scraper.  As  he  did  so,  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  as 
though  after  some  perplexing  mental  conflict, 

'  Miss  Sophy !' 

'  Yes  ?'  she  answered,  lifting  her  head  with  a  movement  which 
came  naturally  to  her  when  conversing  with  any  one  taller  than  her- 
self. 

*  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  .  .  •  You  will  probably  think 
me  quite  crazy ;  but  I  hope  you'll  set  my  presumption  down  to  a 
**  neurosis,"  due  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  my  brain. 
Just  now  you  said  you  looked  upon  me  as  a  friend.  You  said  this, 
did  you  not  ?' 

'Yes,  certainly,'  she  replied,  wondering;  *  I  shall  always  look 
upon  you  as  a  friend.     You  have  been  very  kind.* 

'  But  it  never  could  happen,  under  any  extraordinary  circum- 
stances whatsoever,  if  I  grew  to  be  famous  in  my  profession,  or 
lived  to  be  two  hundred  years  old,  that  you  could  ever  look  upon 
me  as  anything  more  V 

*  0,  no  ;  never,  never,  never  /'  answered  Sophy,  understanding 
him,  and  shrinking  back  towards  the  scraper ;  '  not  if  we  both  lived 
to  be  two  hundred  years  old !' 

'  That's  all  I  wanted  to  know,'  he  rejoined  quietly ;  '  and  now 
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you've  given  me  my  answer.  I  never  expected  any  other;  but 
still  it  was  better  to  make  sure.  Had  I  been  in  doubt,  it  would 
have  worried  me,  and  interfered  with  my  profession.  Good-day  to 
you,  Miss  Sophy ;  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  very  pleasant  after- 
noon ;'  and  he  walked  round  to  the  stables  to  see  after  his  straw- 
berry-roan. 

Sophy  held  open  the  garden-gate  for  him,  and  the  old  song 
about  loving  and  riding  away,  flitted  across  her  mind  as  he  passed 
through  it,  although  she  was  not  vain  enough  to  imagine  that,  after 
so  short  an  acquaintance,  it  was  possible  for  him  to  love  her  very 
much.  It  was  more  likely,  she  fancied,  that  he  had  been  merely 
trying  some  sort  of  experiment  upon  her,  and,  perhaps,  even  upon 
himself  likewise,  for  the  advancement  of  science.  He  was  a  clever 
young  man,  certainly,  with  a  calm,  serious,  unconventional  manner, 
which  was  not  at  all  unpleasing,  and  he  was  handsome  and  actively 
built,  besides,  with  a  good  seat  on  horseback.  In  a  word,  there 
was  nothing  about  his  manner  or  appearance  which  would  have 
been  repellent  to  most  young  women.  But  Sophy  felt  that,  even  if 
Godfrey  had  been  for  ever  dead  and  buried,  or  her  love  for  him  as 
irretrievably  passed  away,  she  would  still  have  shrunk  instinctively 
from  allying  herself  with  one  who  could  dig  out  the  '  much- vaunted 
immortal  soul'  with  his  scalpel,  and  '  fling  it  upon  a  dung-hill* ! 

Upon  the  night  which  followed  Dr.  Dyer's  visit,  Sophy  dreamed 
a  very  fantastic  and  incougruous  dream.  Like  Dante,  she  found 
herself  in  a  realm  which,  from  impressions  previously  received,  she 
knew  at  once  must  be  the  Infernal  Begions.  It  was  peopled 
with  vast  crowds  of  miserable  human  beings,  one  and  all  of  them 
undergoing  the  traditional  forms  of  torture,  amongst  whom  she 
recognised  several  of  her  own  acquaintances,  principally  those  for 
whom  she  had  conceived  an  antipathy,  and  who  were,  for  the  most 
part,  not  even  as  yet  disembodied — the  Great  Prophet,  for  example  ; 
Mademoiselle  de  Cramponaye  the  elder,  Mr.  Carver,  the  Italian 
Prince,  and  a  figure  which  strangely  resembled  Abdallah,  with  its 
head  swathed  up  in  a  yellow  bandanna.  There  were,  however,  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  others,  all  of  them  unknown.  Dr.  Dyer 
accompanied  her  as  cicerone,  carrying  his  riding-crop,  with  which  he 
pointed  out  the  most  remarkable  cases,  whilst,  in  the  distance,  she 
perceived  Mary  Anne  Homblower,  floundering  about  in  her  clogs, 
and  venturing  over  the  most  dangerous  places,  in  her  kindly  endea- 
vours to  rescue  the  unfortunate  creatures,  by  holding  out  to  them 
the  handle  of  her  umbrella  to  cling  to.  Whenever  Sophy  and  her 
companion  approached  the  lake  of  seething  and  bubbling  pitch  and 
brimstone,  the  poor  wretches  stretched  their  arms  towards  them, 
imploring  them  pitifully,  and  endeavouring  to  hang  on  to  the  doctor's 
coat-tails. 
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'  We*re  not  in  the  least  bit  wicked !'  they  began  all  calling  out  in 
a  breath  ;  '  and  we  never  deserved  to  be  sent  to  this  dreadful  place  ! 
There's  been  some  terrible  mistake,  as  you'll  admit  after  you've 
heard  our  explanations. . . .  Get  us  released,  dear,  clever,  enlightened, 
though  somewhat  prosy,  Dr.  Dyer,  and  you,  kind,  just,  tender-hearted, 
eccentric,  free-thinking,  but  truly  Christian,  Miss  Sophy !  Look  here ! 
How  was  it  possible  for  us  to  help  ourselves  ?  What  more  could 
you  have  done  in  our  place  ?  .  •  .  We're  poor  unfortunate  "  morbid 
varieties,  "  and  we  were  sent  forth  into  the  world  with  all  our  '*  nerve- 
cells"  and  '*  motor-centres"  turned  upside  down,  and  topsy-turvy,  in 
our  "brain-hemispheres."  We  suffered  from  the  insane  neurosis.  We 
were  victims  to  the  aura  epileptica  I  We  were  arranged  in  "  groups" ! 
We  were  neuralgic,  hysterical,  melancholic,  imbecile,  suicidal,  homi- 
cidal, and  paroxysmaUy  violent ;  but  we  weren't  had  /  .  .  .  Let  us  out 
of  this  horrible  place,  now  do,  for  goodness^  sake  /'  .  .  . 

As  they  went  on  entreating  thus,  a  harsh  mechanical  laugh  pro- 
ceeded from  close  to  where  Sophy  and  her  friend  were  standing,  and, 
looking  round,  she  perceived  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  cassock  and  bands, 
armed  with  a  long  three-pronged  pitchfork,  something  like  Bri- 
tannia's trident. 

After  adjusting  his  glasses,  he  advanced,  still  chuckling,  to  the 
veiy  edge  of  the  fiery  abyss,  balancing  himself  cautiously,  so  as  not 
to  be  ingulfed  in  it,  and  commenced  prodding  viciously  at  the 
poor  creatures  who  were  clinging  eagerly  to  the  brink,  and  shoving 
them  back  again  into  its  seething  and  bubbling  depths. 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha  !'  he  was  hissing  out  triumphantly.  '  Who  was 
right,  after  all,  eh  ?  .  .  .  Didn't  I  tell  you  how  it  would  be  when 
yon  wouldn't  take  the  trouble  to  listen  to  me  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Hee, 
hee,  hee !'  and  he  commenced  shoving  and  prodding  anew. 

But  just  at  this  moment  there  came  a  sound  as  of  the  rushing 
of  a  mighty  whirlwind.  It  shook  the  ground,  the  atmosphere,  and 
troubled  and  upheaved  the  fiery  depths  of  the  burning,  bubbling, 
seething  pitch  and  brimstone.  Dr.  Dyer  paused  in  his  explana- 
tion, and  stood  wondering,  with  his  riding-crop  arrested  in  mid-air  ; 
whilst  Pettigrew,  too,  looked  up,  and  gave  over  shoving  and  prod- 
ding with  his  horrid  pitchfork. 

Then  gazing,  terrified,  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  Sophy  per- 
ceived coming  furiously  towards  them,  an  army  of  innumerable 
horsemen,  sitting  forward,  with  lances  in  rest,  upon  peaked  Oriental 
saddles,  and  followed  by  the  fluttering  of  barbaric  draperies.  At 
first  she  thought  that  this  could  be  no  other  than  the  Great  Tartar 
Horde  of  which  she  had  heard  so  often,  and  she  darted  an  interro- 
gatory glance  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Prophet.  Another 
moment,  however,  and  she  was  undeceived. 

*  To  the  rescue !  to  the  rescue  !'  the  wild  horsemen  were  shout- 
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ing  out  in  strange  gnttnral  tones.  '  To  the  rescue  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, persecuted  morbid  varieties,  misunderstood  and  misjudged  I 
.  .  .  We  are  the  Sippikanli  Tezidis  or  devil-worshippers,  and  we 
are  in  reality  a  most  conscientiously  religious  people ;  for  all  the 
base  insinuations  you  have  heard  against  us  are  the  invention  of  the 
Sunnite  Moslems,  who  have  also  vituperated  our  friends  the  Kizil- 
bashi !  Mean,  snivelling,  hypocritical  Pharisee  !*  they  continued, 
glaring  ferociously  at  Pettigrew,  '  meet  with  thy  reward  at  the 
bands  of  the  reformers  of  Sheikh  Adi !'  and  hereupon  surrounding, 
with  one  accord,  the  unfortunate  curate,  they  impaled  him,  simul- 
taneously, upon  at  least  a  dozen  of  their  spears,  and  cast  him  head- 
long into  the  seething  and  bubbling  pitch  and  brimstone,  where  he 
remained  sprawling  and  floundering,  like  a  wasp  in  treacle,  after 
he  had  been  further  prodded  and  tortured  with  his  own  pitchfork. 

All  the  poor  persecuted  morbid  varieties  then  rose  up,  and 
crawled  out  of  their  torment,  assisted  by  the  Yezidis,  and  by  kind 
good-natured  Miss  Homblower,  who,  after  helping  them  with  the 
handle  of  her  umbrella,  began  rubbing  them  all  over  with  a  circu- 
lating brush,  and  applying  galvanic  batteries  to  the  backs  of  their 
necks,  in  order  to  restore  animation.  This  treatment  soon  freed 
their  bodies  from  all  impurities ;  and  Sophy  saw  them  gradually 
disappearing  up  just  such  another  ladder  as  that  which  led,  at 
Stillingfleet,  to  the  rooms  '  over  the  cart-horses,'  walking  two  and 
two,  dressed  like  chorister-boys,  in  beautiful  clean  white  nightgowns, 
and  with  little  wings  just  beginning  to  sprout  out  through  the  top 
gathers. 

Chapter  XII. 

Thb  change  in  Sophy's  existence,  which  had  been  alluded  to  by 
Miss  Homblower  and  Mr.  Pettigrew,  occurred  much  sooner  than 
she  had  expected.  Indeed,  hardly  had  she  realised  that  she  might 
possibly  be  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  her  unknown  aunt,  when  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Dallingridge  House  requesting  her  presence 
there,  to  '  spend  Christmas,'  as  the  letter  stated ;  and  by  the  time 
she  had  hastily  gathered  together,  with  the  aid  of  Jane,  sundry  in- 
dispensable articles  of  wearing- apparel,  the  large  yellow  chariot, 
with  the  fat  wigged  coachman  and  the  two  fat  gray  horses,  came 
lumbering  down  the  approach  to  Little  Stillingfleet  to  take  her  away. 

Thinking  that  she  would  probably  be  back  again  before  the  end 
of  the  week,  she  left  all  her  Lares  and  Penates  littered  about  in 
their  old  places,  and  wasted  no  time  in  farewells. 

'  Tell  Delia  to  try  and  make  Abdallah  understand  that  he  is  to 
exercise  the  horses  as  usual,'  she  said  to  Mrs.  Ford,  as  she  stepped 
into  the  great  yellow  chariot.     *  And  look  after  the  cats ;  and  say 
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good-bye  for  me  to  Nelas.  And  if  Sir  Thomas  should  call,  say  that 
I'm  gone  over  to  stay  at  Dallingridge,  bnt  that  I  shall  be  back 
again  very  soon.' 

The  honest  serving- woman  felt  pleased  that  the  lady  up  at  the 
'  great  house'  should  have  taken  compassion  upon  the  loneliness  of 
her  orphan  niece ;  and  she  was  proud  to  see  Sophy  driving  ofif  in 
the  yellow  carriage  with  the  fat  coachman  and  smuii  hammer-doth, 
after  she  had  been  tucked  in  by  the  tall  footman,  for  all  the  world 
like  Cinderella  in  the  story-book. 

The  passing  rustics  in  their  smockfrocks,  and  the  noisy  boys 
and  girls  belonging  to  the  man  at  the  turnpike,  curtsied,  or  pulled 
their  forelocks,  according  to  their  sex,  as  the  great  yellow  carriage 
went  rumbling  by — some  of  them  seeming  rather  surprised  when 
they  perceived  who  was  its  occupant,  though  she  noticed  that  most 
of  them  gazed  up,  as  though  awe-stricken,  at  the  servants,  with 
their  cockades  and  shoulder-knots,  and  actually  saluted  reverently 
the  very  badges  of  servitude. 

This  must  have  been  the  identical  yellow  carriage  (Sophy 
thought)  in  which  Godfrey  used  to  go  to  church,  in  the  company  of 
the  persons  whom  he  supposed  to  be  his  parents.  She  remembered 
how  he  had  informed  her,  when  he  was  quite  a  little  boy,  that  it 
was  lined  with  drab  cloth,  moth-eaten  in  some  places ;  and  that  he 
used  to  amuse  himself  by  putting  his  fingers  into  the  moth-holes, 
and  making  them  bigger,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  disagreeable  sen- 
sation he  experienced  when  sitting  back  to  the  horses  with  both 
windows  up. 

They  were  down  now,  however,  so  that  the  old  woman  who 
opened  the  Dallingridge  lodge-gate  was  enabled  to  get  a  good  look 
at  Sophy  as  she  sat  within  in  solitary  grandeur,  and  to  report  after- 
wards to  her  husband  that  '  young  Missy'  had  a  nice  colour,  and  a 
rare  pair  of  black  eyes ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  these  natural 
advantages,  she  conveyed  to  her  mind  the  notion  that  she  was  pro- 
bably a  '  regular  young  Tartar.' 

Mrs.  St.  Glair  received  her  niece  in  the  entrance-hall,  just  out- 
side the  double  doors  of  her  own  sitting-room,  into  which  she  con- 
ducted her  after  a  somewhat  frigid  exchange  of  civilities. 

Sophy  noticed  how  well  her  aunt's  mourning-dress  fitted  her 
still  graceful  figure,  how  neatly  her  hair  was  arranged — she  did  not 
wear  a  widow's  caj) — how  white  and  small  were  her  hands,  and 
how' large  and  brilliant  her  rings.  The  general  effect  (she  thought) 
was  harmonious  in  the  extreme,  but,  somehow,  when  she  looked  at 
the  face,  its  expression,  notwithstanding  the  regularity  of  feature 
and  softness  of  complexion,  did  not  prepossess  her. 

Mrs.  St.  Glair  herself  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  Sophy's 
composure  of  manner,  her  correct  pronunciation,  and  the  general 
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dignity  of  her  demeanour.  This  young  eayage,  then,  whom  she 
was  about  to  '  tone  down'  and  educate,  could  actually  walk  into  a 
room  without  tumbling  over  her  own  feet,  and  seemed  to  be  capable 
of  sustaining  a  tolerably  enlightened  flow  of  small-talk  without 
transgressbg  any  of  the  established  rules  of  grammar !  This  was 
a  good  deal  more  than  she  had  expected,  and  her  surprise  lasted 
through  the  whole  of  the  first  evening. 

Sophy  was  interested  at  once  in  the  contemplation  of  the  family 
portraits,  even  whilst  knowing,  as  she  now  knew,  that  they  did  not, 
in  reality,  represent  Godfrey's  ancestors  as  well  as  her  own.  They 
were  the  pictures,  howeyer,  by  which  he  had  been  surrounded  from 
his  babyhood ;  and  from  their  departed  originals,  her  father,  so  well- 
loved  and  so  lamented,  had  been  descended,  nay,  in  some  of  them 
she  even  fancied  that  she  perceived  a  likeness  to  the  sad  Arab  fftce 
which  was  now  hidden  from  her  for  ever. 

She  noticed,  too,  during  the  tite-a-tete  dinner  with  her  aunt  in 
the  oak-panelled  dining-room,  that  same  portrait  of  Captain  God- 
frey St.  Glair,  which  has  already  been  described,  and  saw,  and 
wondered  at,  the  chance  resemblance  which  lurked  in  the  dark  eyes. 

'  That  is  Captain  Godfrey  St.  Clair,'  her  aunt  proceeded  to 
explain,  observing  where  she  was  looking.  '  It's  the  very  image 
of  my  own  boy.' 

Knowing,  as  Sophy  did,  that  Godfrey  was  not  really  the  son  of 
this  woman,  and,  moreover,  that  this  woman  knew  it  also,  she 
could  not  help  shuddering  inwardly  at  this  proof  of  what  she  con- 
sidered her  aunt's  duplicity. 

*  Yes,  it's  strange  that  there  should  be  such  a  likeness,'  she 
answered,  in  a  marked  tone. 

*  Not,  after  all,  9a  very  strange !'  Mrs.  St.  Glair  rejoined,  pre- 
serving an  unruffled  calm.  '  He  was,  you  see,  Godfrey's  great- 
uncle,  and  he  is  yours  as  well ;  likenesses  go  back  very  often  quite 
as  far  as  that.' 

'I  have  seen  them  go  back  a  good  deal  farther  still, 'answered 
Sophy,  who  was  still  looking  fixedly  at  the  portrait ;  *  but  then  it 
has  only  been  in  cats ;'  and  with  this  remark  the  conversation  about 
the  picture  ended. 

Sophy's  sleeping  apartment  at  Dallingridge  House  was  a  great 
contrast  to  her  bedroom  at  Little  Stillingfleet.  It  was,  at  least, 
three  times  as  large,  and  the  four  walls,  and  the  high  ceiling,  seemed 
to  be  such  a  long  way  o£f  that  she  felt  no  bigger  than  a  mouse  in  so 
much  unusual  space.  Notwithstanding  that  it  was  exceedingly  luxu- 
rious, with  blazing  fire,  thick  carpet,  and  drawn  curtains,  it  did  not 
appear  to  her  to  be  half  so  snug  and  cosy-looking  as  her  own  dear 
little  room  at  home.  It  was  more  like  a  state  apartment  in  a  palace, 
she  thought ;  and  as  soon  as  her  aunt  bade  her  good-night  and 
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vanished,  she  felt  as  lonely  and  fprlom  as  if  she  had  been  suddenly 
separated  from  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  The  bed,  which 
towered  in  the  midst  of  this  desolate  magnificence,  was  shaped  like 
the  tomb  of  a  Marabout,  and  large  enough,  almost,  to  constitute  a 
room  in  itself.  It  was  a  gigantic  four-poster,  with  fluted  mahogany 
pillars,  and  an  imposing  canopy,  each  one  of  the  four  corners  of 
which  was  ornamented  with  the  similitude  of  an  enormous  acorn, 
whilst  inside,  two  beautifully  frilled  pillows  reposed  upon  a  portly 
bolster.  It  looked,  in  fact,  almost  too  magnificent  for  an  ordinary 
human  being  to  sleep  in — awe-striking,  imposing,  splendid,  but 
not  a  place  wherein  to  court  oblivion  and  repose.  So  great  and 
so  terrible  a  bed,  Sophy  thought,  as  she  stood  tremblingly  con- 
templating it  before  climbing  into  it,  must  be  necessarily  full  of 
memories.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  even  historical  .  .  .  the  sort  of 
bed  in  which  an  Ambassador  might  be  supposed  to  lie  down,  in  full 
dress,  by  the  side  of  an  Infanta,  after  she  had  been  wedded  by  proxy, 
with  a  drawn  sword  between  them,  according  to  the  ancient  usage« 
Yes ;  there  was  no  reason  whatever  why  it  should  not  be  a  haunted 
bed,  and,  musing  thus,  she  climbed  up  into  it  with  a  sinking  heart. 

Once  within  it,  it  felt  certainly  very  soft  and  comfortable.  The 
sheets  and  pillow-cases  were  beautifully  fine,  and  they  had  been 
ironed  until  they  were  as  smooth  and  slippery  as  cream-laid  note- 
paper.  Had  it  not  been  for  her  lively  imagination,  there  was  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  have  slumbered  quite  peacefaUy. 

But  the  flickering  firelight  cast  strange,  weird-looking  shadows 
opon  walls,  carpet,  and  ceiling.  Through  the  draped  aperture  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  bed,  too,  she  could  see  herself  reflected  dimly 
in  the  long  cheval  glass — a  sight  which  is  always  liable  to  give  one 
a  creepy  sensation  in  the  dead  of  night.  A  small  dark  head,  with  a 
pale  face  and  frightened  eyes,  was  what  she  saw,  and  a  slight  girlish 
figure,  sitting  up,  in  a  little  white  nightgown,  surrounded  by  a  sea 
of  pillows.  This  forlorn  reflected  image  reminded  her  of  the  frontis- 
piece in  a  story-book  which  Tom  Hickathrift  had  given  her  long 
ago,  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  ,  It  was  called  the  Enchanted 
Crow,  and  represented  an  unfortunate  young  maiden — a  princess 
— sitting  up  in  just  such  another  formidable  bed,  and  staring  out  of 
it,  in  fixed  horror,  at  a  whole  troop  of  terrible  goblins,  who  seemed 
to  be  fighting  and  gibbering  upon  the  hearthrug. 

Sophy  could  not  help  imagining  herself  to  be  like  this  poor  ter- 
rified princess  now,  haUf  lost  in  the  formidable  four-poster ;  and, 
despite  her  contempt  for  all  superstitious  fancies,  she  began  to  gaze 
in  the  direction  of  the  bright  space  in  front  of  the  fireplace  with 
wide-open  terror-stricken  eyes,  half  anticipating  the  coming  of  the 
goblin  host. 

Then,  again,  the  pattern  upon  the  bed-hangings,  unfortunately 
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for  her  repose,  represented  hage  long-tailed  birds,  with  outspread 
lyings,  pecking  voraciously,  with  hooked  bills,  at  great  bunches  of 
cherries,  and,  in  some  places,  owing  to  a  confusion  in  the  design, 
caused,  as  she  perfectly  well  knew  (and  this  was  the  most  foolish 
part  of  it),  by  the  intervening  folds  in  the  curtain,  the  beak  of  one 
particular  bird  would  be  brought  into  such  close  juxtaposition  with 
one  particular  cherry,  that  this  last  would  seem  to  turn  into  an  awful 
and  malignant-looking  eye,  whilst,  the  entire  body  of  the  creature 
being  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  the  fold,  the  tail  and  wings 
branching  up  immediately  above  this  great  eye,  foimed  a  kind  of  bar- 
baric headgear,  like  that  of  a  Gomanchee  Indian,  than  which  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  alarming  to  a  sensitive 
and  imaginative  young  person. 

Then,  again,  there  is  hardly  a  house  in  the  whole  of  England,  of 
a  respectable  age,  and  however  large  may  be  its  contingent  of  cats, 
in  which  '  the  gnawing  midnight  mouse'  will  not,  from  time  to  time, 
assert  its  existence,  either  by  dint  of  gentle  scratchings  and  nib- 
blings  (easily  recognisable  as  mouse  noises,  and  therefore  not  so 
mysteriously  alarming) — in  that  home  of  its  forefathers,  the  wains- 
coting— or  else  by  other  more  ambiguous  sounds,  like  unto  the  mad 
charging  of  a  troop  of  horse,  the  regular  breathings  of  a  man,  or  the 
pattering  of  unaccountable  footsteps;  for  it  is  astonishing  how 
boisterously  these  hidden  legions  will  demean  themselves,  consider- 
ing the  insignificance  of  their  component  parts,  when  stray  fragments 
of  lath,  plaster,  and  even  of  brickwork,  disengaged  by  their  move- 
ments, come  clattering  down  suddenly  in  unexpected  places,  and 
add  to  the  turmoil  of  their  nocturnal  revels. 

Sounds  such  as  these,  exaggerated  by  reason  of  her  nervous  ap- 
prehensions of  she  knew  not  what  evil,  and  mingling  with  the 
occasional  cracking  of  some  article  of  furniture,  entirely  banished  any 
desire  to  sleep ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  housemaid  had  undrawn 
her  curtains,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  she  sank  into  her 
first  sound  slumber,  all  fears  of  'enchanted  crows,'  Gomanchee 
Indians,  and  inexplicable  midnight  noises,  vanishing  suddenly  before 
*  the  blessed  light  of  day,'  and  the  cawing  of  innumerable  rooks. 

These  were,  no  doubt,  the  descendants  of  those  very  same 
rooks  that  used  to  send  Godfrey  to  sleep  with  their  cawing  in  the 
old  days,  when  Mary  Parker  was  his  nurse,  and  when  he  used  to 
peep  out  and  see  her  mending  his  socks,  through  the  cane-work 
of  the  little  wooden  cot,  which  was  now  hidden  away  in  the  lumber- 
room  by  the  side  of  the  old  white  rocking-horse  with  the  flowing  tail. 

How  many  changes  had  come  to  pass  since  those  days  I  ...  So 
many,  that  one  might  almost  imagine  that  the  rooks  were  talking 
them  over,  wondering,  perhaps,  at  Sophy's  arrival,  and  the  elders 
confiding  to  the  youngsters  all  about  the  family  secret  1 
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At  any  rate  they  awoke  her  now,  and  almost  drowned,  with  their 
clamour,  the  sound  of  the  loud  bell,  which  clanged  out  ten  minutes 
before  the  gong,  to  give  notice  that  breakfast  was  ready. 

The  morning  meal  over,  Sophy  experienced  a  keen  desire  to  go 
forth  into  the  old  flower-garden,  to  pass  out  through  its  wrought 
ironwork  gates,  and  to  take  her  way  along  the  shadowy  path  be- 
neath the  fir-trees  with  their  many  rooks'  nests,  which  led  towards 
the  gray  park-wall,  close  to  the  high-road  where  Godfrey  had 
waited  in  the  old  time  for  the  passing  of  Abel  Bejmolds's  wagon, 
with  its  hop-poles  and  bell-horses.  All  the  intervening  space,  be- 
tween this  road  and  the  house,  she  seemed  to  know  perfectly  well, 
although  she  had  never  traversed  it  in  the  flesh ;  Godfrey,  however, 
had  described  it  to  her,  and  every  nook  and  corner  of  what  he  had 
once  believed  to  be  his  home  appeared  to  her  like  familiar  ground. 

But  it  was  Christmas-day ;  and  the  great  yellow  chariot,  with 
the  fat  gray  horses,  had  been  ordered  to  convey  her  and  her  aunt 
to  Dallingridge  church,  wherein  she  was  constrained  to  pass  the 
best  part  of  both  morning  and  afternoon,  seated  '  beneath  the  mil- 
dewed hatchments  of  her  race,'  in  a  curtained  pew  ornamented  with 
fine  oak  carving,  and  erected  immediately  over  the  family-vault. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  read  the  prayers  and  lessons  appointed  for  the 
day,  his  voice  at  times  reminding  Sophy  painfully  of  her  dream ; 
whilst  the  old  rector,  notwithstanding  his  '  mind-trouble,'  managed 
to  preach,  'with  decency  and  respect,'  a  printed  sermon  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  after  hearing  which,  however,  her  floating 
fund  of  credulity  remained  floating  still. 

Chapteb  XIII. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  upon  seeing  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  pass  into  the  sitting-room,  armed  with  her  newspapers  and 
worsted- work,  Sophy  equipped  herself  in  her  walking-apparel,  with 
more  neatness  and  precision  than  she  had  been  wont  to  employ  in 
the  wilds  of  the  'great  Sophirean  empire.' 

She  looked,  indeed,  quite  a  pattern  young  person  as  she  de- 
scended the  grand  staircase  with  measured  and  dignified  steps, 
and,  upon  unexpectedly  beholding  herself  reflected  in  a  long  mirror, 
she  was  quite  startled  at  her  resemblance  to  the  representations  of 
elegantly- dressed  ladies  which  she  had  been  shown  in  the  pages  of 
the  Miss  Spearings'  fashion-book,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  fitting- 
on  of  her  black  dress. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she  came  suddenly  upon  her  aunt. 

*  Where  are  you  going,  Sophia  ?'  she  inquired,  looking  up  in 
some  wonder  at  the  spic-and-span  figure  with  the  neatly-furled 
umbrella. 
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*  I  was  jast  goiog  ont  for  a  stroll/  Sophy  answered ;  and  she 
then  added  politely,  though  in  a  tone  through  which  there  pierced 
jast  a  shadow  of  disappointment^  '  Perhaps  if  yon  were  going  ont 
too,  I  might  walk  with  you  ?' 

*  Tou  are  accustomed,  I  suppose,  to  roam  ahout  in  this  way  hy 
yourself?'  Mrs.  St.  Clair  asked,  without  replying  to  her  question. 

*  It  is  not  the  usual  thing  for  young  ladies  of  your  age ;  hut  then^ 
of  course,  you  lost  your  mother  early,  and,  indeed,  if  your  mother 
had  lived  .  .  .  .'  (here  she  paused  abruptly,  and  delivered  herself  of  a 
short  cough).  'You  had  no  one,  in  fact,'  she  went  on,  'who  could 
tell  you  what  was  proper  and  right.' 

Sophy  divined  at  once  the  cause  of  both  the  pause  and  the 
cough.  She  (Sophy)  had  lost  her  mother  early,  and  this,  at  first, 
might  appear  to  be  a  misfortune ;  but,  upon  a  closer  examination 
of  facts,  the  misfortune  was  not  so  great,  after  all,  the  said  mother 
having  been  altogther  a  very  inferior  person,  something  between  a 
gipsy  and  a  common  tinker,  who  could  not  possibly  have  afforded 
her  daughter  much  information  as  to  the  usages  of  good  society. 

Plainly  as  Sophy  was  enabled  to  interpret  her  aunt's  thought, 
she  was  yet  grateful  to  her  for  not  having  given  it  audible  expression. 

'I  have  generally  gone  out  by  myself,'  she  answered  sadly. 

*  Not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity.  I  have  had  no  one  else  to 
go  with.' 

At  these  words,  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  take  possession  of 
her  aunt's  mind. 

'  Come  in  here,'  she  said,  indicating  an  anteroom  to  the  left  of 
the  staircase ;  '  if  we  talk  outside  the  servants  will  hear  us,  and  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question.  When  you  say  that  you  have  gener- 
ally been  alone  lately,  during  your  walks,  I  fear,  Sophia,  that  you 
are  not  telling  the  exact  truth.  Surely,'  she  went  on,  with  an  attempt 
at  archness  which  Sophy  did  not  think  becoming  in  one  of  her  regu- 
lar type  of  beauty,  '  you  have  seen  a  good  deal  lately  of  our  rich 
and  agreeable  neighbour.  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  ?  His  duties  of 
guardian  must  have  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  see  you 
often.     Is  it  not  so  ?' 

Sophy  felt  provoked  with  herself  for  blushing  foolishly  as  she 
replied, 

'  He  and  I  are  very  old  friends.  Of  course  if  we  happened  to 
meet  anywhere  in  the  woods,  we  very  naturally  walked  together.' 

'0,  I  daresay  it  was  all  perfectly  natural — the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world !  But  now,  tell  me,  are  you  sure  that  you're 
nothing  more  than  friends  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  quite  what  you  mean,'  answered  Sophy,  colour- 
ing again,  'nor  why  you  are  cross- questioning  me.' 

'I  mean  that  you  are  not  engaged  to  be  married  to  him?' 
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rejoined  Mrs.  St.  Glair,  with  an  affectation  of  blunt  straightforward- 
ness. *  As  jonr  nearest  living  relation,  my  dear,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  I  sbonld  know  how  yon  stand  with  regard  to  your  future 
I»rospeots.  Has  Sir  Thomas  ever  asked  you  to  marry  him  ?  It  is 
best  to  answer  me  candidly.     Truth  will  always  prevail.' 

*  I  thought  that  was  a  question  nobody  need  ever  answer/  said 
Sophy,  looking  distressed.  '  My  father  used  to  tell  me  that  girls 
onght  never  to  talk  about  the  proposals  of  marriage  they  had 
had.' 

'Dear  me!  One  would  think  that  you  had  had  offers  from 
half  the  county  at  least !  And  pray,  my  dear,  don't  get  into  the 
habit  of  quoting  to  me  the  opinions  of  your  deceased  father.  There 
are  reasons — painful  reasons — which  make  it  unlikely  that  I  should 
ever  adopt  any  of  them ;  and  it  is  better  perhaps  that,  upon  this 
point,  we  should  come  to  an  understanding  at  once ;  it  will  prevent 
disagreeables  in  the  future.' 

*  You  didn't  like  him,  I  know,'  answered  Sophy,  controlling 
herself  with  an  effort.  *  But  I  say  to  myself  that  this  is  because 
yon  didn't  know  him.  He  had  few  friends,  but  these  few  were 
devoted  to  him.     No  one  who  ever  knew  him  thought  ill  of  him.' 

'Perhaps  not,  but,  as  you  say,  I  was  not  amongst  these 
"  favoured  few."  And  now,  after  aU  this  beating  about  the  bush, 
be  good  enough  to  answer  my  question.  Has  Sir  Thomas  ever 
made  you  an  offer  of  marriage  ?  It  is  very  important  that  I  should 
know  this.' 

*  He  has  asked  me  to  marry  him,'  Sophy  answered,  goaded  to 
desperation ;  '  but  though  I  like  him  very  much  as  a  friend,  I  would 
rather  not  be  his  wife.     Now  you  know  all.' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you've  refused  him  ?  Well,  you 
must  certainly  have  strange  notions  as  to  your  own  importance !  I 
shall  be  much  surprised  if  you  ever  get  so  good  a  chance  a  second 
time!' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  replied  Sophy  resignedly,  for  she  was  determined 
not  to  quarrel  with  this  uncongenial  relation,  however  severely  she 
might  be  tried ;  '  but  I  think  people  are  often  quite  as  good,  and 
as  happy,  when  they  are  single.  If  you  have  done  with  me  I  will 
go  out  now.' 

She  moved  towards  the  door  as  she  said  this,  intending  to  put 
an  end  to  the  conversation.  It  had  been  uopleasant  whilst  it  lasted, 
but  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning  would  soon  blow  away  all  remem- 
brance of  it. 

But,  to  Sophy's  aunt,  there  was  nothing  more  objectionable  than 
a  show  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  young. 

'  You  had  better  go  up-stairs  and  take  off  your  things,'  she  said^ 
pursing  her  lips ;  '  you  can  easily  go  out  later.     I  want  you  now 
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to  paint  some  almanacs  for  a  bazaar.     It  is  for  a  charitable  object. 
I  believe  you  know  how  to  draw  and  paint  ?' 

*  Draw  and  paint/  indeed  !  .  .  .  Sophy  was  positively  quivering 
and  glowing  all  over  with  artistic  impulses  and  perceptions^  which,  but 
for  her  incorrigible  habit  of  day-dreaming,  might  even  have  enabled 
her,  one  day,  to  achieve  greatness.  It  was  some  consolation  to  feel 
an  innate  consciousness  of  this,  even  if  no  one  else  was  aware  of  it. 

*  Yes,  I  can  draw  and  paint  a  little,'  she  answered,  with  the 
modesty  of  true  genius.  '  I  can  go  out  later,'  she  thought,  philo- 
sophically. '  She  is  quite  the  most  irritating  person  I  have  ever 
met  with,  but  it  won't  do  to  quarrel  with  her  the  very  first  day !' 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  astonished  at  her  niece's  lamb-like  docility, 
and  by  the  time  Sophy  had  taken  off  her  walking-apparel,  she  had 
arranged  the  painting  materials  upon  a  small  table  in  the  sitting- 
room.  The  pattern  almanac,  for  imitation,  consisted  of  a  square 
piece  of  white  cardboard.  There  were  lines  of  figures  in  the  centre 
of  it,  and  at  the  top,  a  landscape,  and  an  initial  letter,  painted  in 
water-colours. 

Sophy's  lip  curled  &-\\tly  at  the  sight  of  both  landscape  and 
letter.  She  knew  that  ^;  e  could  do  something  a  thousand  times 
better  herself,  but  she  resolved  to  keep  her  superior  forces  in  reserve, 
like  a  wise  general,  who  does  not,  at  the  onset,  place  all  his  troops 
upon  the  field. 

'  I  suppose  I  had  better  make  a  copy  of  this,'  she  said,  pointing 
to  the  almanac,  'rather  than  begin  by  painting  something  out 
of  my  head  ?' 

'  Yes,  stick  to  your  copy,'  replied  her  aunt  curtly,  '  until  I  see 
what  you  can  do.  Here's  the  paint-box.  You'll  find  the  indigo  a 
little  bit  green  at  the  top  from  having  got  mixed  up  with  the  gam- 
boge— Godfrey  never  woidd  clean  out  his  paint-box  after  using  it, 
80  you'd  better  rub  a  little  on  the  palette  first,  only  don't  waste  it. 
Be  careful  of  the  gold,  too,  in  that  mussel-shell,  as  I've  very  little 
of  it  left.' 

It  did  not  take  Sophy  long  to  finish  the  first  almanac.  She 
dashed  it  off  with  no  particular  rop^ard  for  the  copy,  and  her  aunt, 
who  sat  watching  her,  like  a  dragon,  the  while,  was  almost  alarmed 
at  the  rapidity  of  her  execution.  The  result  was  quite  aston- 
ishing. 

*  That's  really  exceedingly  nice,'  said  Mrs.  St.  Clair  approv- 
ingly. '  It  looks  quite  as  if  it  was  done  by  a  drawing-master.  Now 
you  must  set  to  work  and  begin  another.  Painting  at  the  rate  you 
do,  you  ought  to  get  through  at  least  half  a  dozen  before  luncheon.' 

It  is  always  disagreeable  to  find  that  one's  voluntary  services 
are  taken  as  a  right.  Painting  in  water-colours,  however,  came  so 
easily  to  Sophy,  that  the  idea  of  the  six  almanacs  was  not  very 
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alarmiog.  She  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  before  the  return  of 
her  annt,  who  had  quitted  the  room  to  confer  with  the  hoasekeeper, 
she  had  dashed  off  the  whole  of  them.  The  subjects  were  the  repro- 
duction of  images  existing  already  in  her  brain,  and  they  had,  there- 
fore, only  to  be  evoked^  and  set  down  upon  the  cardboard  as  from  a 
copy. 

When  completed  they  represented,  first,  an  Alpine  scene,  white 
snow-capped  mountains  in  distance,  with  dark  pine-trees  and  chalet 
in  foreground  ;  secondly,  Vesuvius  in  state  of  eruption,  Neapolitan 
peasants  in  foreground,  by  side  of  enormous  aloe ;  thirdly,  moon- 
light in  the  desert  (the  atmosphere  a  greenish-blue,  with  large 
moon,  laid-in  in  body-colour),  in  foreground  Arab  Sheikhs  reposing 
under  palms,  representing  an  oasis ;  fourthly,  English  sunset,  with 
black  trees  against  pink  sky,  and  cardboard  left  white  in  fore- 
ground for  water;  fifthly,  shipwreck,  with  rolling  and  surging  waves, 
floating  raft  laden  with  despairing  mariners,  gigantic  seagull  in 
foreground ;  sixthly,  bright-blue  sweep  of  ocean  (most  probably  the 
Mediterranean),  with  capes,  bays,  and  promontories  in  far  distance 
— in  foreground,  white  terrace,  topped  with  flowerpots,  upon  which 
two  individuals  were  standing  close  together,  hand  in  hand,  gazing 
to  seaward. 

A  series  of  charming  miniatures,  in  fact,  displaying  to  advantage 
the  artist's  delicacy  of  touch  from  the  fact  that  the  space  allotted 
to  each  was  not  larger  than  that  which  is  occupied  by  a  couple 
of  postage-stamps,  and  Sophy  could  not  help  contemplating  the 
result  of  her  labour  with  some  satisfaction.  She  would  never  have 
supposed  that  she  could  have  got  up  an  interest  in  the  painting  of 
almanacs,  as  she  disliked,  generally,  the  idea  of  occupying  herself 
with  things  which,  under  no  circumstances,  could  blossom  forth  into 
future  importance,  or  lure  the  mind  into  new  vistas  of  thought. 
Almanac -painting  seemed,  to  her,  to  rank  with  those  trivial  and 
contemptible  occupations  which  have  been  invented  in  order  to  per- 
suade idle  people,  and  fools,  that  they  too,  like  the  best  of  their 
fellows,  can  labour  and  create.  However,  the  tiresome  things  were 
done  with  now,  and  she  would  have  time  to  take  a  nice  little  solitary 
ramble  before  luncheon. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  appeared  to  be  really  gratified  at  her  industry, 
but  there  are  some  people  who  arrange  that  even  their  words  of 
commendation  shall  take  the  form  of  a  reprimand. 

'  Dear  me !'  she  exclaimed,  as  she  examined  each  particular 
almanac,  '  these  are  really  very  nicely  done  !  How  provoking  that 
you  never  told  me  before  that  you  were  such  a  good  hand  at  painting ! 
You  might  have  finished  off  the  two  dozen  in  a  day,  whereas  that 
stupid  old  Mary  Anne  Homblower,  to  whom  I  sent  twelve  this 
morning,  will  veiy  likely  spoil  them  all,  after  keeping  them  for  nearly 
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a  month !  It's  most  tiresome  !  However/  she  continaed,  as  sh« 
opened  a  drawer  and  brought  forth  another  packet  of  cardboard, 
'  here  are  six  more  of  them.  Finish  them  as  quickly  as  yon  can, 
and  this  time  I  should  like  yon  to  do  Scripture  subjects.  Would  yon 
like  some  pictures  to  copy  ?' 

This  was  really  a  case  of '  spurring  the  willing  horse/  and  Sophy 
could  not  help  resenting  it.  She  determined  now  that  she  would 
take  no  further  pains  with  her  work,  but  merely  get  it  over  as  soon 
as  possible;  and  with  this  resolve  she  set  to  and  had  completed  three 
more  of  the  hated  almanacs  before  luncheon  was  announced.  Some 
of  these,  she  hoped,  would  astonish  her  aunt  by  their  freedom  of 
treatment,  which  was  somewhat  after  the  later  manner  of  Turner. 

'  You  asked  me  for  scriptural  subjects,'  she  said,  spreading  out 
the  three  almanacs  upon  the  luncheon-table,  '  and  here  they  are. 
They  are  taken  chiefly,  as  yon  see,  from  the  life  of  Moses.  Here 
is  Moses  and  the  burning  bush.  This  great  flaring  red  thing  is  the 
bush,  and  this  is  meant  to  be  Moses.  Then  all  these  little  pictures 
down  the  side,  in  pen-and-ink,  are  events  in  his  life.  This  is 
Pharaoh's  daughter  finding  him  amongst  the  bulrushes.  That 
thing  in  her  hand  is  a  kind  of  screen  and  fly-flicker,  with  which  she 
is  generally  painted ;  and  here's  the  cradle,  with  a  great  big  Cleo- 
patra's asp  twisting  round  it,  and  trying  to  sting  the  poor  baby. 
Those  things  sticking  up  in  the  distance  are  the  Pyramids,  and  that 
great  head  in  the  foreground  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sphinx.  This  is 
to  show  that  it  all  happened  in  the  land  of  Egypt.' 

She  rattled  on  thus,  with  the  manner  of  a  showman  displaying 
his  wares,  making  sure  that  she  was  about  to  be  well  scolded  for 
her  carelessness,  and  hoping  that  the  rest  of  the  painting  would  be 
postponed  till  the  morrow.  But,  either  her  aunt  was  possessed  of 
no  artistic  perceptions,  or  else  these  later  performances  were  even 
more  excellent  than  the  first. 

'  Dear  me  !'  she  remarked  again,  in  a  tone  of  irritation.  '  This 
is  really  too  provoking  I  I  see  now  that  you  do  figures  even  better 
than  landscapes !  I  daresay  Mary  Anne  has  not  yet  begun  upon 
any  of  the  ones  I  sent  her.  I  shall  send  for  the  whole  lot  back 
again,  and  then  you  can  paint  them  all.' 

But  Sophy's  powers  of  endurance  had  been  tried  to  the  utmost. 
She  determined  that  she  would  be  the  slave  of  no  man — or  woman 
either ;  and  as  soon  as  luncheon  was  over,  she  once  more  arrayed 
herself  in  her  hat  and  jacket,  this  time  with  a  fixed  determination 
of  purpose. 

'  I  don't  suppose  you  care  to  come  with  me,  aunt,'  she  said,  '  as 
yon  seem  not  to  like  going  out,  so  I  shall  take  a  little  run  by 
myself.  I  shall  be  back  again  before  the  candles  are  lighted,  so  as 
to  finish  the  rest  of  the  painting.' 
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Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  astonished  and  scandalised  at  her  tone  of 
independence,  and  she  would  have  accompanied  her  forthwith,  were 
it  only  to  show  her  that  it  was  most  nnbecoming  for  yonng  persons 
to  assume  this  self-reliant  manner.  Unfortunately,  however,  she 
felt  constrained  to  remain  at  home. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  was  expected,  and,  as  she  desired  to  consult  him 
upon  her  plans  for  the  future,  she  would  have  been  annoyed  to  miss 
him.  It  was  to  this  circumstance  that  Sophy  was  indebted  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  solitary  ramble,  and  she  started  off,  feeling  like  a  bird 
newly  escaped  from  its  cage. 

To  gaze,  in  solitude,  upon  scenes  which  were  once  outspread 
before  the  eyes  of  the  beloved,  or  to  tread,  alone,  the  pathways 
hallowed  by  the  passing  of  his  feet,  is  more  often  productive  of 
sadness  than  of  satisfaction.  The  place,  it  is  true,  is  holy  ground ; 
— the  pilgrim,  with  wallet  and  cockle-shell,  has  arrived  within  the 
precincts  of  the  shrine.  But  it  is  a  shrine  godless  and  deserted. 
The  candles  are  burnt  out  upon  the  altar, — the  sacred  image  is  no 
longer  there,  and  the  lingering  incense-fumes  which  ascend,  cloud- 
like, to  the  domed  roof  of  the  temple,  serve  only  to  hide,  for  a 
moment,  its  actual  desolation. 

Each  tree,  berry,  and  blade  of  grass,  recalled  Godfrey's  image 
to  Sophy's  mind ;  every  voice  in  Nature  seemed  to  be  crying  aloud 
for  him,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  response,  she  experienced  an 
intense  melancholy  which  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes.  She  con- 
gratulated herself,  however,  upon  having  been  enabled  to  indulge 
in  these  sad  reflections  without  interruption,  and  felt  grateful  to  the 
accident  which  had  prevented  her  aunt  from  bearing  her  company. 

She  was  nearing  the  house  as  these  thoughts  occurred  to  her, 
and  started  by  and  by  at  hearing  a  footstep  close  to  where  she  was 
lingering.  Looking  up,  she  perceived  the  spare  figure  of  Mr.  Petti- 
grew advancing  towards  her  from  the  stables.  He  was  evidently  on 
his  way  to  the  house,  and  was  flicking  at  the  laurel-bushes  with  his 
riding-whip  as  he  came  along. 

*  Good-afternoon  to  you.  Miss  St.  Clair/  he  said,  holding  out 
his  hand.  '  I  had  heard  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  to-day.  It  must  be  a  nice  change  for  you  to  find  yourself  stay- 
ing here.  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  announce  me  to 
your  aunt,  should  she  happen  to  be  at  home  ?' 

Sophy's  conscience  was,  indeed,  beginning  to  be  somewhat  sore 
upon  the  subject  of  the  almanacs.  Daylight  was  fast  darkening  into 
dusk,  and  she  felt  that  her  aunt  must  be  anxiously  awaiting  her 
return  to  duty.  She  complied,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
request,  and  they  walked  together  towards  the  house,  through  the 
thick  laurel  plantation  which  separated  it  from  the  stables  and 
outbuildings. 
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Mrs.  St.  Clair  looked  up  quickly  when  her  niece  entered  the 
boudoir  followed  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  and  a  yery  strange  expression 
flashed  for  a  moment  from  the  usually  placid  blue  eyes,  which 
Sophy,  who  was  unused  to  displays  of  feminine  jealousy  or  ill- 
humour,  was  at  a  loss  to  explain.  It  proceeded,  perhaps,  from 
displeasure  at  the  thought  that  six  of  the  tiresome  almanacs  were 
still  unfinished,  and  that  the  shades  of  eyening  were  drawing  in, 
when  ordinary  mortals  do  not  generally  paint  in  water-colours. 
But,  then,  Sophy  was  not  an  ordinary  mortal.  She  could  paint  just 
as  well  by  candle-light  as  by  day,  being  possessed  of  excellent  eyes, 
and  such  a  consummate  knowledge  of  the  pigments  she  employed,  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  her  mistaking  Prussian  blue  for  sap-green,  or 
burnt-umber  for  crimson-lake.  She  determined,  therefore,  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  and  to  sit  down  to  her  task  as  soon  as  she  had 
allowed  Mrs.  St.  Clair  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  to  talk  over,  in  private, 
the  parochial  matters  in  which  they  were  probably  interested, 
Hardly  had  she  reached  her  bedroom,  however,  when  she  heard  a 
sharp  tap  at  the  door,  and  before  she  had  had  time  to  reply  to  it, 
her  aunt  advanced  quickly  towards  her,  the  same  mysterious  expres- 
sion still  lurking  beneath  the  dark  lashes. 

'  I  have  probably  disturbed  you,'  she  said,  in  a  set  mechanical 
voice.  *  After  so  long  a  walk,  you  are  very  likely  fatigued !  Per- 
haps you  were  going  to  lie  down  and  rest.  If  so,  pray  don't  mind 
me.     It  seems  one  doesn't  stand  on  ceremony  with  relations  /' 

*  I'm  not  at  all  tired,  thank  you,'  Sophy  answered,  wondering 
at  her  embittered  tone.  'I  dawdled  about,  but  didn't  go  really 
far.' 

She  wished  that  her  aunt  could  have  explained  her  meaning  at 
once,  without  all  this  show  of  stilted  sarcasm ;  but  upon  looking  at 
her  face,  she  fancied  she  perceived,  by  its  expression,  that  outspoken 
frankness  might  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  her.  Mrs.  St.  Clair, 
however,  was  angry;  and  anger,  like  wine,  is  apt  to  draw  forth  the 
truth. 

'  We  were  speaking  this  morning,'  she  said,  *  of  the  objection- 
able habit  you  have  contracted,  and  in  which  you  seem  never  to 
have  been  checked,  of  wandering  about  the  woods  with  young  men. 
I  fancied  that  we  had  quite  come  to  an  understanding  upon  this 
point,  but  I  find  now  that  I  was  mistaken.  First  of  all,  it  was  with 
my  own  son,  then  with  Sir  Thomas,  and  now  with  Mr.  Pettigrew.' 

Sophy  felt  indignant  to  her  very  finger-tips.  She  was  enabled, 
however,  with  an  efiFort,  to  reply  meekly, 

'At  Little  StiUingfleet  I  was  surrounded  by  woods.  I  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  them  if  I  went  out  walking,  and  I  was 
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Tery  glad  of  a  companion,  if  I  happened  to  fall  in  with  one,  yonng 
or  old.  Mr.  Pettigrew/  she  added  a  little  bitterly,  'doesn't  seem 
80  very  yonng  to  me,  and  I'd  no  wish  whatever  to  meet  with  him ; 
qnite  the  reverse.' 

*  Do  yon  mean  to  insinuate,  Sophia,  that  yon  have  conceived 
any  unreasonable  dislike  for  Mr.  Pettigrew  ?'  her  annt  inquired, 
surprised  out  of  her  usual  calm. 

*  I  don't  like  him,'  Sophy  answered  frankly.  '  And,  as  you  may 
know,  I  fancy  that  I  have  a  good  reason.  I  don't  believe,  however, 
that  I  could  have  liked  him  anyhow.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  dis- 
pleasing in  every  way.' 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  astonished  at  her  niece's  temq;rity.  So 
much  so,  that,  for  the  moment,  she  could  not  trust  herself  to 
express  her  feelings.  A  long  apprenticeship  to  an  eccentric  and 
uncongenial  husband  had,  at  any  rate,  taught  her  the  useful  art  of 
self-control.  The  same  strange  glitter  came  again  into  her  almond 
eyes,  and,  without  replying,  she  went  hurriedly  from  the  room. 

Sophy  herself  felt  utterly  indifferent  to  the  effect  produced  by 
her  words.  It  is  always  painful  to  be  forced  into  contact  with  a 
thoroughly  unlovable  nature ;  but  to  grieve  over  the  inevitable  does 
not  improve  matters,  so  she  would  endeavour  to  feel  resigned,  and 
to  remember  that,  as  she  had  never  expected  to  like  her  aunt,  she 
ought,  at  least,  not  to  experience  any  sense  of  disappointment. 

She  was  standing  by  the  muslin-draped  dressing-table,  in  front 
of  the  looking-glass,  but  she  was  utterly  oblivious  to  the  reflection 
of  her  own  fieu^e.  Now  and  then  she  glanced  up  at  the  high  ceiling 
and  the  great  curtained  four-poster,  but  she  perceived  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  She  was  faraway,  in  a  magic  realm  of  the  imagina- 
tion, wool-gathering  and  castle-building — a  realm  where  everybody 
was  possessed  of  a  good  temper,  and  a  sympathetic  heart,  and  where 
no  one  was  ever  bitter,  or  envious,  or  tyrannical — an  impossible 
place,  in  fact,  altogether,  evolved  entirely  from  the  inward  conscious- 
ness of  the  day-dreamer. 

By  and  by  she  began  to  wonder — a  considerable  time  having 
elapsed  since  her  aunt's  resentful  exit — whether  it  might  not  be 
right  and  proper  for  her  to  descend  into  the  drawing-room,  just  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  and  begin  painting  away  again  at  her 
almanacs,  or  whether  it  would  be  wiser,  perhaps,  to  remain  for 
some  while  longer  standing  beneath  the  louring  shadow  of  the 
great  bed  ?  .  .  . 

Her  imagination  gaining  once  more  the  ascendant,  she  was 
enabled  to  derive  some  solace  from  fancying  herself  a  prisoner  in 
the  Bastille.  How  slowly  the  gilt  clock  seemed  to  tick  upon 
the  mantelpiece  !  Very  gradually  the  last  points  of  daylight  had 
vanished  from  the  tips  of  the  four  gigantic  acorns.  •  •  •    When 
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would  the  tarnkey  come  round  with  the  customary  evening  rations 
of  bread  and  water  ?  .  .  .  Stay  ;  a  footfall  sounding  in  the  far  dis- 
tance !  ...  He  is  probably  already  upon  his  way  I  .  .  .  She  was  still 
either  the  prisoner  in  the  Bastille  or  the  poor  princess  of  the 
Enchanted  Crow  (she  was  not  quite  sure  which),  when  her  uncon- 
genial aunt,  who  seemed  to  her  to  represent  both  turnkey  and 
malignant  fairy  rolled  up  into  one,  stood  before  her  for  the  second 
time.  Her  ru£9ed  plumes  were  quite  smoothed  down  now,  and 
she  was  smiling  yery  prettily ;  but  somehow  Sophy  mistrusted  her 
more  than  ever  in  her  present  sunshiny  mood. 

'  Won't  you  come  down,  dear,'  she  said,  '  instead  of  staying 
up  here  alone  ?  Mr.  Pettigrew,  your  aversion,  is  gone ;  so  you  might 
finish  the'  other  almanacs.' 

Whilst  the  young  day-dreamer  had  been  castle-building,  unpro- 
fitably,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  great  bed,  Mrs.  St.  Glair  and 
Mr.  Pettigrew  had  arrived  at  a  definite  agreement  with  regard  to 
her  immediate  future.  They  had  argued  for  some  time,  wavered, 
decided,  disagreed,  and  decided  again,  and  had  come,  finally,  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  all  parties  if  Sophy 
could  be  packed  off,  as  soon  as  the  Christmas  holidays  were  over, 
to  Miss  Pendragon's  academy — a  select  establishment  for  the 
'  finishing-off'  of  young  ladies,  on  no  account  to  be  designated  a 
'  school' — which  was  situated  in  a  suburban  district  not  a  thousand 
zmles  from  Tooting,  Wandsworth,  and  Clapham-rise. 

'  It  seems  that  Tom  Hickathrifb  has  proposed  to  her,'  Mrs.  St. 
Glair  had  said  to  her  spiritual  and  temporal  adviser ;  '  and  she's 
actually  had  the  impudence  to  refuse  him.  What  on  earth  can 
the  girl  be  made  of?' 

'  Did  I  not  say,'  returned  Pettigrew,  '  that  she  was  an  obstinate 
young  pig  ?  Depend  upon  it^  Eliza,  that  girl  will  give  you  some 
trouble  yet !' 

'  Of  course  it  isn't  any  affair  of  mine  whom  she  may  choose  to 
take  it  into  her  head  to  fancy,'  Mrs.  St.  Glair  had  rejoined;  'but 
of  one  thing  I'm  positively  certain.  Godfrey  has  been  secretly 
carrying  on  with  her  for  some  time,  and  I've  no  doubt  that  there's 
an  understanding  between  them.  Looking  the  other  day  for  a 
letter,  I  came  upon  some  writing  in  a  new  blotting-book.  I  held  it 
up  to  the  light,  and  read  a  few  words  in  Godfrey's  hand ;  not  many, 
but  quite  enough  to  show  me  the  terms  they  were  on.  It  was 
addressed  to  this  girl,  and  made  an  assignation  with  her  in  the 
woods  somewhere.  If  she  remains  constant  to  him,  he  is  pretty 
nearly  certain  to  come  back  and  blurt  out  the  whole  story  of  his 
ailoption.' 

'  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  stop  his  mouth  ?'  inquired  Mr. 
Pettigrew  rather  anxiously.     '  Every  man,  one  knows,  has  got  his 
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price  ?  For  a  consideration,  he  might  be  made  to  hold  his  tongue ; 
and  if  he  manied  the  girl,  who  is  heir-at-law,  the  whole  matter 
might  be  hushed  up  satisfactorily.  We  alone  should  be  aware  of 
his  real  circumstances,  and  I  cannot  see  that  this  would  do  more 
than  give  us  the  whip-hand  of  him,  which  would  be  surely  an  advan- 
tage!' 

'  Ah,  Felix,'  she  had  answered  him,  '  with  all  your  clevemess 
yon  are  arguiug  just  like  a  man  I  We  women  can  really  see  much 
further  than  you  can!  If  the  girl  is  married  up  to  a  rich  man 
Godfrey  will  do  one  of  two  things — never  come  back  here  at  all 
(having  nothing  to  attract  him),  or  else  he  will  make  up  his  mind 
to  return  and  say  nothing  whatever  about  his  true  origin.  Piqued 
with  the  girl  for  throwing  him  over,  he  too,  as  a  good-looking  young 
man  of  fortune,  will  probably  marry.  After  that  we  may  be  pretty 
sore  that  he'll  take  care  to  hold  his  tongue.' 

'  And  so  you  are  all  for  her  marrying  Sir  Thomas  ?' 
'  Sir  Thomas,  or  any  other  man  with  a  good  fortune.  So  that 
Godfrey,  from  his  hiding-place,  won't  get  it  into  his  head  that  she 
is  in  want  of  money.  I  wish  him  to  be  comfortable  and  easy  in  his 
mind  ;  and  if  only  the  girl  was  married  off,  I  don't  despair  of  his 
becoming  so.     That's  why  I  propose  sending  her  to  school.' 

'  Surely,  Eliza,  she  will  not  be  allowed,  at  Miss  Pendragon's,  to 
receive  the  visits  of  young  men  ?' 

'  Of  course  not,  you  dear  stupid  creature  !  But  we  know  that 
she's  an  arrant  flirt,  and  dreadfully  badly  conducted.  We  know 
that,  don't  we  ?' 

'Yes,  I  know  that,'  answered  Pettigrew,  as  with  conviction. 
*  What  you  donH  know,  though,  Felix — what  no  man  living  can 
ever  know  or  realise — is  the  deadly  feeling  of  boredom  which  comes 
over  a  girl  when  she  first  finds  herself  at  school :  she  feels  com- 
pletely cut-off  from  the  whole  male  race,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
if  only  to  escape  from  her  misery,  and  triumph  over  her  companions, 
she  would  run  away  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  even  mth 
a  penniless  arithmetic-master  before  he  took  holy  orders — at  least, 
I  know  that  I  would  have  done  so  myself !' 

She  said  this  archly  and  coquettishly ;  but  Pettigrew  did  not 
answer,  waiting  for  her  to  develop  her  plan. 

'  Of  course,'  she  went  on,  '  Tom  Hickathrifb  will  write  to  her. 
By  telling  Miss  P.  that  he  is  a  joint-guardian  with  me,  I  can  ar- 
range that  this  shall  be  allowed,  and  I  think  you'll  see  that  she  will 
say  ''  yes"  to  him  before  long.  If  she  doesn't,  however,  I'm  deter- 
mined, as  I  told  you,  to  take  her  to  London — for  I  shall  enjoy  the 
change  myself;  and,  in  order  that  she  mayn't  commit  herself 
amongst  people  of  taste  and  refinement,  it's  veiy  necessary  that  she 
should  be  polished-up.     Last,  but  not  least,  I  don't  like  her,  and 
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it  wonld  drive  me  wild  to  have  her  staying  on  with  me  here,  whilst, 
if  I  send  her  hack  home,  it  will  look  unfeeling  to  the  neighhoors. 
A  governess  who  would  do  as  a  companion  would  cost  nearly  as 
much  as  the  school.  Notv  do  you  see  my  reasons  for  packing 
her  off?' 

She  determined,  nevertheless,  not  to  inform  Sophy  of  her  inten- 
tion until  the  time  for  her  departure  drew  nearer. 

'  One  never  knows,'  she  said  to  Pettigrew,  '  what  such  crea- 
tures may  do  ;'  speaking  as  though  of  some  '  scaled  cockatrice.' 

Tom  Hickathrift,  the  'joint-guardian,'  was  also  to  he  kept  in 
darkness. 

'  It  will  be  time  enough  to  tell  the  Abbey  people  when  she's 
gone,'  Sophy's  aunt  had  decided.  '  If  they  knew  now,  they  might 
fuss  and  advise.  The  young  man  won't  dare  make  any  open  objec- 
tion, and  I  should  think  his  oil  mother  would  be  glad  to  get  her 
away  from  the  place.  And  there's  another  thing,  too,  about  which 
I  mean  to  be  particular.  Jamieson  shall  bring  me  the  letter-box 
before  he  sends  off  the  letters,  in  order  that  I  may  see  what  her 
game  is  with  Godfrey.  If  he  comes  back  of  his  own  accord,  well 
and  good  ;  but  I  don't  see  why  he  should  come  at  her  invitation !' 

Poor  Sophy  was  very  naturally  taken  aback  when  she  was  at 
last  informed  of  her  aunt's  educational  projects. 

'  Going  to  school !  Why,  I  shall  be  eighteen  this  month !'  she 
exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak  at  all. 

'  At  Miss  Pendragon's  you  will  find  young  ladies  quite  as  old 
as  yourself/  Mrs.  St.  Glair  replied.  'It  is  not  necessary  for  girls 
to  come  out  nowadays  till  they  are  nineteen  or  twenty;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  properly  "  finished"  before  they 
appear  in  the  world.  I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  that  you  should  have 
no  wish  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  other  young  ladies  of  your  age.* 

But  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  altogether  mistaken  the  cause  of  her 
niece's  apparent  consternation.  Sophy  had  no  desire  to  remain  in 
what  might  be  considered  a  savage  and  uncultured  state.  Beading 
delighted  her,  for  she  possessed  a  good  memory,  great  aptitude  for 
learning,  and  was  much  interested  in  many  of  the  so-called  Arts 
and  Sciences.  The  distress  she  experienced  upon  hearing  of  her 
approaching  departure  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  indolence 
or  incapacity.  No ;  she  felt  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  she 
could  have  borne,  terrible  as  it  might,  no  doubt,  appear  to  her,  at 
first,  to  be  separated  firom  all  the  many  tender  memories  and  asso- 
ciations of  her  old  home — from  the  grassy  mound,  even,  which  had 
seemed  to  her  'like  company' — from  Nehis,  Jane,  the  cats,  and 
the  two  Arab  horses,  with  their  branded  flanks  and  flowing  tails. 
It  would  be  melancholy  enough,  certainly,  to  be  torn  thus  suddenly 
firom  so  much  that  had  grown  dear  and  familiar  with  the  years  ; 
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bat,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  she  might 
hope  to  return  home  again  for  her  Easter  holidays.  It  was  the 
thought  of  another  po88U)ility  which  made  her  dread  leaving,  just 
at  this  time,  the  scenes  of  her  past  life. 

'  Come  back  to  me,*  she  had  written  to  Godfrey,  more  than  a 
month  ago  now,  in  the  agony  of  her  heart,  when  she  first  stood 
face  to  feuje  with  what  seemed  like  an  empty  wilderness.  She  had 
addressed  this  bitter  cry,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  the  place  to 
which  he  had  informed  her  he  was  probably  going ;  but  when  he 
would  receive  it  was  to  her  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

What  if  it  had  reached  him  only  now,  and  if,  melted  to  com- 
passion by  the  knowledge  of  her  sorrow,  he  was  just  upon  the  point 
of  obeying  her  summons  ?  .  .  .  Even  now,  at  this  very  hour,  he 
might  be  upon  his  journey.  He  might  anive  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, or  two  days  after,  or  the  day  after  that,  and  he  would  find  her 
flown — gone  to  school  1 

To  school!  .  .  .  Was  not  a  school  a  sort  of  ladylike  substitute 
for  a  prison,  almost  such  another  prison  as  the  Bastile  ?  Did  not 
stem,  gray-faced,  flat-flooted  women,  with  compressed  lips  and  un- 
sympathetic natures,  march  out,  like  warders,  in  charge  of  their 
unfortunate  pupils,  watching  every  one  of  their  movements  the 
while  with  their  faded  basiUsk  eyes  ?  Were  not  all  letters  supervised 
that  were  either  written  or  received ;  and  would  not  every  window, 
most  probably,  have  a  thing  like  a  meat-cage  in  front  of  it,  to  pre- 
vent the  poor  young  ladies  from  peeping  out  into  the  street,  and 
from  being  seen  by  the  people  outside  ?  If,  indeed,  the  school 
looked  out  upon  anything  half  so  cheerful  as  a  street,  with  real  men 
and  women  walking  about  in  it ! 

But  this  school  was  said  to  be  '  in  a  suburb.' 

Sophy  did  not  know  exactly  what  a  '  suburb'  was  like.  It  was, 
probably,  on  the  edge  of  some  desolate  common,  such  as  might 
have  been  haunted,  in  the  old  times,  by  Dick  Turpin  and  his  com- 
rades, on  the  look-out  for  the  London  post-chaises;  fringed  with 
mean  stucco  habitations,  &r  away  from  the  cheerful  bustle  of  the 
town,  yet  possessing  none  of  the  rural  charms  of  the  actual  country. 
Sophy  had  read  in  books  about  girls'  schools,  and  Adele  had  told 
her  anecdotes  connected  with  the  establishment  at  which  she  herself 
had  been  superficially  educated ;  but  she  had  never  been  inside  one 
of  them  in  her  life,  and  her  heart  sank  now  at  the  idea  of  having 
to  enter  into  this  gloomy  state  of  probation,  just  at  the  moment 
when,  by  some  blessed  possibility,  Godfrey  might  be  on  his  way 
back  to  England. 

*  You  will  let  me  go  back  to  Stillingfleet  before  I  go  away  ?' 
she  inquired,  pleadingly,  of  her  aunt,  when  she  had  thoroughly 
realised  the  painful  situation,  *  to  pack  up  a  few  of  my  things  and 
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to  say  good-bye  to  everybody  ?    Will  yon  let  me  go  there  the  first 
thing  to-morrow  morning  ?' 

Yes,  Sophy  might  go  home  on  the  follovdng  day.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  she  should  have  one  or  two  little  matters  to  settle.  If  she 
liked,  she  conld  have  the  pony-carriage.  No ;  Sophy  wonld  rather 
walk.  She  wonld  go  home  the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore she  had  had  her  breakfast.  She  didn't  think  she  shonld  feel 
inclined  to  eat  any  breakfast  at  all ;  bnt  if  she  did,  she  conld  easily 
have  it  at  Little  Stillingfleet,  and  retom  to  Dallingridge  before 
nncheon. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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Bt  Philomath  db  la  Foubghette. 


If  there  be  a  romance  abont  old  letters^  whether  loye  or  otherwise, 
is  there  not  a  greater  one  about  the  old  menus  that  we  have  kept  for 
years  and  years  in  onr  possession  ?  That  old  rascal  Jean  Jacqnes 
declared  that  he  who  wrote  to  the  girl  of  his  heart  wrote,  not 
letters,  bat  psalms  and  hymns.  And  the  yoathful  lover  donbtless 
becomes  a  babbler  when  writing  sonnets  to  his  mistress's  eyebrow. 
Bnt  he  cannot  eat  an  eyebrow.  Thirty  years  later,  when  that 
eyebrow  has  become  rigid  with  the  frost  of  time,  he  may  feel 
ashamed  of  the  mbbish  he  addressed  to  it,  and  torn  with  com- 
placency to  the  menu  of  his  wedding-breakfast  as  suggesting  more 
agreeable  associations  than  are  connected  with  the  eternity  of  bond- 
age which  began  after  the  honeymoon  had  waned.  It  may  even 
offer  him  certain  consolations  if  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no 
control  should  bring  him  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Justice  Hannen. 

When  the  love  of  the  kitchen  shall  cease  to  exist,  says  Careme, 
there  will  be  no  more  literature,  no  more  elevated  and  quick  intel- 
ligence, no  more  inspiration,  no  more  art,  and  the  social  idea  will 
fade  away.  But  literature  cannot  pass  away  while  the  menu  exists. 
The  composition  of  a  menu  is  often  as  difficult  as  that  of  a  three- 
Tolume  novel ;  art  certainly  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  as  can 
intelligence  and  inspiration.  I  can  supply  an  instance  at  once  from 
the  bundle  before  me.  The  host,  wishing  to  remind  his  guests 
what  solemn  day  it  was,  when,  by  pure  accident,  he  had  convened 
them  to  what  used  to  be  the  mahogany,  but  is  generally  now  a  plain 
deal  board,  presented  them  with  the  following  menu  : 

SHAEESPEARE*S  BIRTHDAY, 

April  23, 18—. 

'  St.  George  that  swinged  the  dragon.' 

J)fttttti« 
*  The  apprehension  of  the  good 
Qives  hat  the  greater  feeling  to  the  wone.' 

Potage  hUque, 

*  A  vety  andent  and  fish-like  smell.' 

Turbot  iauce  aax  crevettes. 

*  Sold  him  a  hargain— that's  flat.' 

Pigeons  h  la  Tartare, 

'  Ton  shall  seek  all  day  tiU  yon  find  them ;  and 

When  yra  haye  them,  they  are  nol  worth  the  search.' 
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Frieandeau  de  veau  h  VoieiUe. 

'HftDgacalf.* 

Quartier  d'agneau  farei. 

'  Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  f ' 

CaiUes  aux  truffes. 
*  Any  pretty  tiny  little  kickshaws,  tell  cook.* 

Atpics  defoie  grot  aux  truffes. 
*  Swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught — 
For  'tis  of  aspics— 
And  range  with  hnmble  livers  in  content.* 

Baudiru  au  rhum. 

*  Bnt  now  for  foolish  rhenm.* 

Crime  au  cuira^oa, 

*  The  drowsy  symp  of  the  world.* 

Savouries. 

*  Let  ns  call  thee  devil.' 

Dessert. 

*  The  tme  beginning  of  onr  end.* 

*  Good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature  if  it  be  well  nsed.' 

All  the  gnests  had  a  quotation  on  his  or  her  card  which  described 
fi^ome  qnality  or  idiosyncrasy  (amiable  if  possible^  of  cour86)i  in 
which  they  were  much  flattered  to  recognise  themselves.  Sach  a 
dinner  could  not  be  dull.  Conversation  could  never  flag.  There  is 
no  subject  on  which  a  woman  loves  to  talk  so  much  as  herself  and 
her  belongings ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  man  who  has  not,  in  his 
own  estimation^  performed  some  feat  which  should  not  perish  merely 
because  a  false  modesty  on  his  part  prevents  his  relating  it  when- 
ever he  has  the  opportunity. 

Here  is  another  menu  d*occasion  which  has  its  little  romance 
about  it.  The  paper  on  which  it  is  written  is  yellow  with  age,  and 
the  ink  has  faded  from  the  same  cause.  The  dinner  was  given  to  a 
young  couple,  newly  married,  who  were  going  out  to  Australia,  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  The  prospect  was 
not  a  brilliant  one,  and  all  were  fearing  a  dismal  and  lachrymose 
repast.  Dismal  is  bad  enough,  but  lachrymose !  Everybody  went 
trembling,  and  the  gaiety  was  slightly  forced  before  dinner.  But 
when  we  enteied  the  dining-room  a  novel  sight  indeed  awaited  us, 
and  dissipated  any  chance  of  a  preternatural  gloom  settling  on  our 
spirits.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  stood  a  large  model  ship.  The 
whole  of  the  rigging  was  concealed  beneath  flowers.  The  effect 
was  charming.     On  the  deck  was  erected  a  small  tent,  beneath  i 

which  sprawled  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  gnests  of  the  evening,  ' 

one  smoking  and  reading,  the  other  working.     In  front  of  the  tent  j 

were  seen,  under  those  green-shaving  trees  which  are  found  in  toy-  I 

boxes  of  farms,  a  sheep,  a  kangaroo,  a  giraffe,  and  a  cow  taken  | 

from  a  Noah's  ark.     This  was  to  be  their  stock-in-trade  which  was 
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to  lead  on  to  fortune.  The  effect  was  surprisingly  ludicrous. 
The  dessert  was  contained  in  boats  freighted  with  fragrant  cargoes 
putting  off  to  the  ship  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  passengers. 

The  following  was  the  dinner,  admirably  served  by  our  host's 
cardan  bleu  : 

Potage. 

Tapioca  k  la  nanfrage. 

Poisson. 

Filets  de  sole,  sauce  mal  de  mer. 

Entries, 

Croquettes  de  veaa  k  la  Davy's  locker. 

Salmis  de  perdreanx  &  la  *  fuU  fathom  deep.' 

ReUvi. 

Faisan  roti,  11076  dans  son  jus. 

Entremets, 

Beignets  de  pommes  k  la  Vendredi. 

Lapins  de  Galles  &  la  Maelstrom. 

Desserts. 
Les  lies  Saor6es. 

There  were  no  tears,  I  am  happy  to  say ;  and  twenty  years  after- 
wards I  dined  with  that  very  couple  in  their  handsome  house  in 
Portland-place.  They  had  struck  oil  at  once,  and  speedily  realised 
a  large  fortune. 

And  talking  of  a  cordon  bleu,  I  came  across  a  new  version  of 
the  deriyation  of  the  word  in  a  little  work  called  Vins  ^  la  mode  by 
M.  Albert  de  Fiseliere.  He  mentions  that  it  came  into  vogue 
about  the  time  of  MM.  de  Souvre,  d'Olonne,  de  Mortemart,  and 
de  Laval,  fiEunous  Amphitryons,  whose  rank  at  court  gave  them  the 
right  to  wear  the  blue  ribbon.  So  great  was  the  fame  of  their 
dinners  that  it  became  the  fashion  to  speak  of  an  elegant  entertain- 
ment as  worthy  the  repast  of  a  cordon  bleu.  So  of  the  admirable 
lady,  who,  from  some  cause  or  another,  had  been  sent  away — ^possibly 
drink,  for  they  all  do  it — the  fame  went  forth  as  of  one  who  had 
been  high-priestess  of  the  mouth  to  one  of  the  above  eminent 
gourmets,  who  wore  the  blue  ribbon.  And  so,  by  abbreviation,  cordon 
bleu. 

But  this  is  a  digression,  which,  seeing  the  importance  of  the 
aubject,  my  readers  will  pardon  me. 

Here  is  a  handsome  menu  card  headed  'Baleigh  Club,  14 
Begent-street.'  Immediately  there  follows  the  announcement  that 
*  anchovies  in  oil'  form  one  of  the  hors-d^oeuvres.  It  appears  a 
simple  statement,  from  which  nothing  interesting  nor  romantic  can 
apparently  be  extracted.  And  yet  how  it  grieves  me  to  think  I  I 
see  a  young  and  promising  barrister  (alas,  he  promised  too  much  1) 
laid  up  with  premature  gout  in  Blotting-book-buildings,  Temple. 
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A  burly,  bine-eyed,  cheeiy  man,  with  sweet  temper  written  on 
every  line  of  his  face,  comes  in. 

'  How  goes  it,  old  fellow  ?  Here's  Punches  Pocket-book  for 
yon,  just  out,  and  yon  are  probably  the  first  of  the  public  who  has 
got  a  copy  without  paying  for  it.' 

He  is  my  tenant,  and  in  those  classic  chambers  he  wrote  the 
Gordian  Knot,  not  mentioning  for  shortness  other  things.  For  of 
course  it  is  dear  old  Shirley  Brooks,  always  the  most  delightful  of 
companions  in  club  smokhig-room  and  everywhere ;  but  what  was 
he  not  to  his  sick  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  irritable  Mend !  That 
very  night  a  pretty  party  assembled  round  my  sofa  svh  auspice 
Teucro.  Mr.  Prosser  supplied  the  oysters  and  shell-fish.  The 
beer  was  handy,  and  the  cellar  of  yours  truly  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Messrs.  Thackeray,  Charles  Lever,  Shirley  Brooks, 
Samuel  Lucas  amongst  the  dead,  and  many  others,  happily,  still 
amongst  the  living,  supplied  the  wit  and  chaff  and  fun,  which  pro- 
longed the  night  to  an  early  mom.  Even  I  forgot  my  twinges  and 
made  a  joke.  We  were  inventing  original  epitaphs  for  some  of 
our  friends,  whom  we  were  more  willing  to  oblige  after  their  decease 
than  during  their  lifetime.  So,  with  a  certain  amount  of  want  of 
delicacy,  we  got  on  to  epitaphs  in  general  as  suitable  to  the  proper 
*  awakening'  of  an  invalid.     That  of  M.  Soyer  was  mentioned. 

'  I  think  I  could  do  better  than  that  for  my  favourite  artist,' 
quoth  I. 

'Jump  great  and  gouty  wit,'  said  Shirley.  'What  do  you 
think  of  Vir  pie  et  tatur — gravies  ?' 

It  was  thought  good  enough  or  bad  enough  for  Punch,  where  it 
subsequently  appeared. 

'  What  on  earth,'  says  the  possible  reader, '  has  all  this  rigmarole 
to  do  with  anchovies  in  oil  ?' 

Why,  you  see,  it  proves  the  proposition  with  which  I  started. 
The  contemplation  of  this  very  menu  has  recalled  to  me  so  many 
pleasant  memories  that  I  could  fill  the  whole  of  this  magazine  with 
them,  were  the  Editor  to  allow  me.  Moreover,  what  do  I  find 
gummed  on  to  its  back  ?  The  following  letter  firom  Shirley  Brooks, 
who  celebrated  that  dinner,  whereat  he  was  a  guest  of  guests,  in 
these  winged  words,  which  are  immortalised  in  Punch,  but  may 
not  be  easily  found,  as  I  have  forgotten  the  date : 

'Anohoyibs  and  Capbbb. 
Dear  Punch,— How  history  repeats  itself  1  Lundi, 

Of  course  70a  know  the  ancient  story  of  the  Irishman  who  declared  that  same* 
where  in  the  Mediterranean  he  had  seen  anchovies  growing  on  trees,  the  disbelief 
of  his  hearer,  the  duel,  and  the  exclamation  of  the  Hibernian  when  told  that  his 
baU,  which  hit  the  other's  shin,  had  made  him  "  cnt  capers :"  "  O,  bedad,  my  dear 
feUow,  I  beg  yon  a  million  pardons  1    I  meant  capers." 

Dining  at  a  yeiy  good  man's  very  good  feast  last  Thursday,  the  first  delicate 
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whet,  to  enable  xu  to  enjoy  his  turtle,  boiled  pheasant  and  celery  sauce,  dreesed 
crabs,  snipes,  foie  gra$,  and  other  simple  necessaries,  was  an  anchovy  of  ezqnisite 
flavonr,  oorled  ronnd  in  a  ring,  with  three  emerald  capers  in  the  centre. 

On  second  thoughts,  I  don't  see  how  this  repeats  history;  bat  as  I  chiefly 
write  to  eall  yonr  polite  attention  to  the  delightfol  whet  in  question,  the  moral  is 
all  the  same. — Ever  yours,  a  pxnbxvb  pbotoplabk. 

Midnight  Chib.* 

Alas,  the  beloved  Shirley  has  gone!  Bat  that  kindly  menu 
win  always  keep  the  remembrance  of  him  green  to  me.  And  bat 
for  it,  had  I  not  forgotten  that  combination  of  anchovy  and  caper, 
which,  propter  hoc,  my  cook  is  nnder  orders  to  reproduce  at  my 
dinner  to-night  ?  Poet  hoc  I  shall  qnaff  a  goblet  of  the  Gascon 
wine,  and  pledge  the  manes  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  genial 
fellows  that  ever  lived. 

Bather  sadly  I  leave  the  Baleigh  Glab,  where  I  wonld  fain  still 
linger  in  '  memory  of  the  good  old  times.'  Bat  I  am  recalled  to 
the  present  by  coming  across  some  very  gorgeoas  bits  of  pasteboard, 
which  really,  if  framed,  woold  look  uncommonly  well  on  the  walls 
of  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  be  far  more  interesting  to  the  majority 
of  the  visitors  than  many  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  those  unrecognised 
geniuses,  Messrs.  Dawb  &  Co.  Here  is  one  containing  the  delect- 
able titbits  set  before  the  directors  of  the  Foot-in -Foot  Life  and  Fire 
Insurance  Society  and  their  friends.  Benjamin  Franklin's  dictum  is 
that  three  removes  from  a  house  are  as  bad  as  a  fire.  But  to  how 
many  fires  are  the  ^  removes'  I  have  under  my  eyes  equal  ?  These 
noble  quenchers  of  conflagrations  must  spend  more  money  in  wine 
than  in  water  during  the  year,  if  I  am  not  betraying  the  secrets  of 
the  mahogany.  Who  does  not  prefer  the  butler  to  the  pumper, 
and  the  glow  of  a  generous  Richebourg  to  the  blaze  of  a  thousand 
Pantechnicons?  lie  carrie-te  to  your  crabs,  0  directors,  which 
capital  entrie  is  on  the  menu  before  me.  And  when  you  have  paid 
to  my  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  the  modest  magot 
which  is  my  due  after  my  decease,  drink  to  my  immortal  memory 
in  mine  hosts'  (I  forget  how  many  of  them  there  are,  limited)  best 
champagne,  and  confess  that  I  *  parted  well  and  paid  my  score.' 

And  why  do  I  radote  thus  about  Greenwich  and  its  dinners  ? 
Why,  look  you  I  the  gorgeous  card  recalls  to  me  some  of  the  hap- 
piest days  of  my  life.  In  the  early  hours  of  a  fine  June  morning, 
my  distinguished  Gallic  firiend,  M.  Bonlac,  and  I  used  to  take 
the  steamer  at  the  Temple  Stairs,  and  be  discharged  at  Green- 
wich. We  wore  shooting-coats  and  wideawakes — in  those  days  a 
startling  offence  against  the  proprieties.  But  we  never  met  the 
Countess  of  Spogoff  (at  whose  ball  we  had  probably  assisted  the 
night  before)  abaft  the  funnel ;  and  our  pockets  were  filled  with 
pipes  and  tobacco,  and  one  or  two  works  of  interest — whether 
Tapper's  Philosophy  or  Paul  de  Kock's  PhUogrissetterie,  1  cannot 
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remember  after  the  lapse  of  years.  Bat  we  wandered  through  the 
beantifol  park,  we  reposed  under  the  noble  old  trees — there  was 
grass  under  them  in  those  days — ^we  strolled  on  to  Blackheath,  and 
intenriewed  a  golfer  or  a  donkey-boy.  We  were  not  shy  then,  and 
alas  that  that  foolish  and  obstmctiTe  yirtne,  modesty,  shoold  increase 
with  age !  Precisely  at  two  p.m.  we  took  a  snng  lunch  at  an 
admirable  little  hostelry  called  the  Yacht  (is  it  still  in  commis- 
sion ?) ;  it  was  in  fact  a  dinner.  Nobody  knows  what  whitebait  is 
unless  he  eats  it  at  the  time  and  in  the  way  that  we  did.  I  should 
be  fearful  to  say  how  many  thousand  of  their  piscine  souls  the 
hungry  wrath  of  Philomath  and  Bonlac  prematurely  despatched  to 
Hades.  A  tender  steak  to  follow,  and  perhaps  (but  of  this  I  am 
not  quite  sure)  a. bottle  of  champagne  apiece;  and  we  gratefully 
steamed  back  again  to  the  Temple,  and  were  remarked  on  the 
voyage  for  our  distinguished  afihbility  to  the  steerage  passengers. 

Ah  me  !  There  was  that  afternoon  when  she  and  I  drove  down 
in  a  hansom.  What  an  afternoon  !  We  were  due  at  a  then  well- 
known  baronet's  feast,  an  annual,  and  a  big  one.  Somewhere 
between  one  and  two  hundred  guests,  for  we  always  danced  after- 
wards. How  I  mind  me  of  that  cheery  drive  !  On  that  summer 
day,  and  with  her,  Peckham  was  a  poem,  and  Camberwell  a  can- 
zonet. We  arrived.  The  river  was  sparkling  in  the  sunshine ;  so 
were  her  eyes,  brown  and  soft,  like  the  coat  of  a  dormouse.  We 
did  not  care  for  the  maddiug  crowd.  We  glimpsed  the  swell  car- 
riages and  their  occupants.  We  agreed  that  the  day  was  too 
heavenly  to  be  sweltered  away  in  a  big  room  with  perspiring  guests. 
We  fled.  And  Mr.  Hart — who,  I  regret  to  say,  no  longer  pants  for 
cooling  streams  in  this  world,  whatever  he  may  be  doing  in  another 
and  a  better  one — fitted  us  out  with  such  a  dear  little  room  and 
dear  little  dinner.  We  drove  back  on  a  moonlight  night,  and 
finished  up  at  Gremorne.  Our  eldest  son  at  that  time  was  not 
quite  a  year  old,  and  had  not  been  plucked  for  *  Smalls.'  Nor  was 
he  particularly  expensive.   But  sweet  are  the  uses  of  the  University. 

What  an  old  hlagueur  I  am  !  '  'Twas  in  the  prime  of  Garrick 
(Club)  time,'  when  I  entered  there  about  noon,  and  met  Thackeray 
in  the  reading-room. 

'  Young  fellow,'  he  said,  *  I've  got  some  American  friends 
dining  with  me  to-night  at  the  Trafalgar  at  Greenwich.  Gome  and 
help  me  to  amuse  them.' 

I  had  only  lately  left  Oxford.  '  What !'  I  said,  '  dine  at  Green- 
wich in  November  ?'     For  that  was  the  month. 

'  Ha,  ha !'  exclaimed  the  eminent  novelist — as  it  was  the  fieishion 
to  call  him  in  those  days — '  Gome  and  see.' 

Of  course  I  would.  But  on  that  very  afternoon  I  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  my  respected  progenitor  anent  some  financial  transactions 
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connected  with  the  distingaiBhed  college  at  Oxford,  of  which  I  was 
at  once  the  ornament  and  the  prodigal.  I  fear  a  slight  crisis  was 
imminent.  But  distance  does  lend  a  disenchantment  to  the  view 
of  monetary  bachsUdings.  I  told  Thackeray  that  my  dinner  woold 
be  dependent  on  the  paternal  interview  being  a  short  one.  He  said 
that  he  wonid  leave  word  anent  time  and  place  with  the  porter. 
He  did,  in  these  very  characteristic  words : 

'Dear  P.,— 6,  at  the  Trafalgar.    Was  the  old  man  ''frindly"?    Lend  me  a 
lOOOZ. — ^Yonrs  ever,  w.  m.  t.' 

And  it  was  a  dinner.  Splendid  fish,  admirably  cooked.  No 
whitebait  of  coarse.  Bat  we  had  the  house  and  the  kitchen  to 
oarselves,  and  oar  American  cousins  were  entertained  right  royally. 
They  were  all  distinguished  men,  and  yet  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I 
have  foi^otten  their  names.  En  revanche^  I  have  not  forgotten 
some  magnificent  hock,  vTith  a  magnificent  price.  Very  nearly  as 
much  in  cost  a  bottle  as  our  host  received  for  a  number  of  Vanity 
Fair. 

While  we  are  at  Greenwich,  let  me  recommend  to  my  sensible 
readers  who  intend  dining  there  this  season  Mr.  Walker's  (the 
Original)  excellent  menu.  By  the  way,  his  dinner  was  given  at  Love- 
grove's  at  Blackwall ;  but  that  is  only  a  matter  of  venue.  His 
guests  were  eight — the  golden  nxmiber,  as  he  rightly  observes.  The 
dinner  consisted  of  turtle,  followed  by  no  other  fish  than  whitebait, 
followed  by  no  other  meat  but  grouse,  which  were  succeeded  simply 
by  apple-fritters  and  a  jelly.  I  confess  that  I  personally  add  to 
that  salmon-cutlets  and  perch  souchee  (I  never  know  how  to  spell 
that  word,  but  I  can  eat  the  dish  very  freely) ;  for  so  frail  a  thing 
is  man  where  his  appetite  is  concerned,  and  it  is  a  libel  to  attri- 
bute thaf  amiable  weakness  of  frailty  to  woman  alone. 

Dear,  dear  !  I  have  not  got  through  a  quarter  of  my  mentia, 
and  I  am  warned  that  I  have  already  occupied  enough  space.  And 
I  wanted  to  have  such  a  jolly  gossip  about  club-dinners.  Perhaps 
my  friend  the  Editor  will  some  day  allow  me  to  babble  thereanent. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  beloved  readers,  always  keep  your  menm. 
If  you  are  so  unsentimental  as  not  to  be  able  to  extract  any  romance 
out  of  them,  you  may  depend  upon  one  thing — their  reperusal  will 
always  make  you  hunobt. 
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'AU  GRENIER.' 
ft  Sttrt. 


HE. 

That  strain  again !     My  merry  little  neighbour 
Croons  gaily  to  the  whirring  of  her  wheel. 

Happy,  who  still  can  find  a  zest  in  labour, 
Nor  yet  has  learned  its  bitterness  to  feel ! 

SHE. 

Still  pacing,  pacing  without  intermission, 

Two  mortal  hours !     And  was  not  that  a  sigh  ? 

What  memories,  beyond  that  slight  partition. 
May  surge  of  hopes  that  blossomed  but  to  die ! 

HE. 

To  drudge  from  mom  to  night,  from  night  to  morning 
To  toss  and  rail  at  Fate  on  sleepless  bed, — 

She  knows  not  this ;  nor  shrinks  her  soul  with  scorning 
From  the  vile  toil  whose  guerdon's  barely  bread. 

SHE. 

How  blest  am  I,  then,  with  my  modest  measure 
Of  simple  duties  crowned  by  simpler  joys  ! 

And  if  I  little  wot  of  worldly  pleasure, 

I  know  still  less  of  pleasure's  base  alloys. 

HE. 

I  fancy  her,  unseen,  some  artless  maiden 

Just  peeping  into  life — half  hopes,  half  fears  ; 

Smooth  brow,  as  yet  with  sorrow  all  unladen ; 

Bright  eyes,  with  lustre  still  unquenched  by  tears. 

SHE. 

He  stands  before  me,  in  my  fancy  only. 

Weary  of  life,  and  ready  to  depart ; 
Treading  with  aged  feet  a  circle  lonely. 

No  comrade  left  him  but  his  own  sad  heart. 
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She  goes  abroad.     No  more  the  wheel  is  whirring. 
Shall  I  stand  by  and  prove  my  portrait  tme  ? 


'Twere  no  intmsiony  since  I  must  be  stirring, 
To  stop  and  speak  a  friendly  word  or  two. 


To  curiosity  I  stoop  but  seldom — 


I  rarely  arts  inquisitiye  employ — 

•  •  •  • 

My  little  neighbour  is  a  wrinkled  beldam  ! 

SHE. 

My  world-worn  pilgrim  is  a  beardless  boy ! 


GOBDON  auN. 
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Bt  £thsl  di  Fonblakqub. 


Ghapteb  I. 

It  was  night  at  Sorrento.  A  hot  lustroufl  night  glowing  in  rich 
colouring.  The  sea  stretched  its  vast  and  fervid  blue  at  my  feet, 
dear  and  tideless.  A  royal  pageantry  of  clouds  were  still  tinged 
with  pomp  and  splendour,  where  the  dying  son  had  kissed  them  last. 
All  was  still,  and  yet  it  was  a  silence  full  of  pulsation.  There  was 
a  dim  brooding  sound  hovering  over  land  and  sea,  the  shrill  cry  of 
the  grilli,  the  cool  plash  of  the  water,  and  the  air  was  fragrant  with 
the  scent  of  a  thousand  flowers. 

I  sat  on  the  terrace  thinking.  A  picturesque  and  tumbledown 
terrace  which  was  built  on  the  very  edge  of  the  clifif,  looking  over 
the  sea.  And  my  spirit  was  very  much  out  of  keeping  with  the 
delicious  harmbny  and  languor  of  the  night.  I  had  spent  the  long 
hot  day  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  lad,  my  brother,  and  I  had 
come  out,  for  a  few  moments,  to  cool  my  brow  and  rest. 

It  seemed  to  me  so  incongruous ;  the  rich  and  bountiful  world 
lying  before  me,  all  life  and  beauty ;  and  behind  me,  in  a  darkened 
room  in  the  hotel,  a  poor  young  life  ebbing  slowly  away.  A  week 
ago  the  lad  had  been  as  full  of  life  as  I,  and  yet  I  was  sitting  there 
hale  and  hearty,  whilst  he  lay  dying. 

And  I  thought  that  it  would  have  been  so  much  more  fitting  to 
spare  the  young  life  and  to  take  mine.  By  nature  I  was  sensitively 
morbid,  idle,  and  careless.  I  do  not  suppose  I  had  ever  done  much 
good  to  others,  or  to  myself  either,  in  the  thirty-four  years  I  had 
lived.  How  much  more  fair  it  would  seem  to  put  out  my  useless 
existence,  and  give  the  lad  a  chance  ! 

I  sat  there  engrossed  in  regretful  thoughts,  when  suddenly  I 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  some  one  came  up  the  path  and 
stopped,  with  only  a  screen  of  orange-trees  between  us,  almost  by 
my  side.  The  orange-trees  were  thick,  but  I  could  see  enough  to 
discover  a  woman's  figure.  I  saw  her  long  white  draperies,  but  her 
fjEu;e  was  turned  away ;  and  I  was  certainly  too  careless,  or  too  cour- 
teous, to  thrust  myself  forward  to  observe  her  better.  Besides 
which,  I  was  natureJly  not  curious. 

The  woman  remained  very  still,  gazing  out  at  the  stretch  of  sea 
and  mountain,  till  at  last,  under  her  breath,  she  began  to  sing  a 
little  French  tune.     I  have  sinc«  found  out  what  the  song  was ;  at 
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the  time  it  was  unknown  to  me.  It  is  called  '  Yieille  Chanson  da 
Jenne  Temps.' 

I  cannot  say  she  sang^  for  the  tone  was  too  low,  it  was  almost 
whispered.  Bat  as  she  contmned,  my  attention  was  more  and 
more  riveted.  There  was  something  compelling  and  sustained 
in  every  tone  of  her  voice.  I  have  heard  many  beautifdl  voices  in 
my  life,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  one  with  so  much  sap- 
pressed  and  latent  passion.  Perhaps  it  was  nothing  more  than  an 
idea  to  me,  bat  it  seemed  as  if  every  note  was  a  cry. 

The  last  words  she  marmared  to  herself,  repeating  them  at  least 
twice: 

'  Soit !  ii*y  pensoDB  pins,  dit-elle. 
Depnifl,  j'j  pense  tonjonn, 
J'y  pense  toajoan.* 

I  felt  qaite  sorry  when  she  stopped,  and  I  lost  her  voice.  For 
a  few  moments  she  stood  there,  as  still  as  a  marble  figure,  leaning 
against  a  tree.  Then,  taming,  I  cqald  see  her  pale  profile  like 
some  faint  silhouette  against  the  glowing  sky. 

She  turned  as  if  in  passion  or  in  loss,  and  cast  her  arms  about 
the  tree,  leaning  her  face  against  its  bark.  There  was  in  her 
gesture  a  certain  wildness  and  despair ;  and  then  I  heard  her  speak. 
Her  words  dropped  distinctly  upon  the  quiet  air,  English  words, 
spoken  with  English  purity : 

*  0,  how  glad  I  would  be  to  die !' 

Another  moment  and  she  was  gone.  I  heard  the  sound  of  her 
drees  swishing  along  the  garden-path,  and  dying  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. And  I  sat  there  still  thinking.  I  had  no  desire  to  know 
what  she  looked  like,  or  who  she  was,  or  what  her  story  might  be. 
Her  words  impressed  me  only  with  infinite  sadness,  because  her 
voice  and  face  and  figure  seemed  so  young  for  ^er  to  be  so  out  of  love 
with  life. 

Here  was  a  young  creature  full  of  health,  longing  for  death ; 
and  above  me,  in  his  darkened  room,  lay  another  young  creature, 
engaged  in  a  mortal  single  combat  with  death,  struggling  with 
wasted  limbs  and  fevered  cheeks  for  Ufe,  dear  Ufe,  struggling  against 
hope,  and  dying  fast. 

The  next  morning,  shortly  after  dawn,  the  lad  died. 

I  was  leaning  over  my  balcony  a  few  moments  afterwards,  weary 
and  heart- sick,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  and  the  bells  of 
horses'  harness,  and  amidst  a  cloud  of  dust  I  saw  a  cumbersome 
empty  travelling  carriage  drive  up  to  the  hotel-door. 

There  was  a  moment's  delay,  a  slamming  of  doors,  a  cracking  of 
whips,  and  the  heavy  carriage  started  on  its  way.  I  could  distin- 
guish two  people  seated  inside;  but  the  dust  blinded  me,  so  I 
could  not  pee  their  faces. 
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Later  I  asked,  oat  of  mere  cnrioaity,  who  was  staying  in  the 
hotel,  and  I  learnt  that  the  only  other  family  had  just  left,  an  old 
Bassian  prince,  with  his  yonng  English  wife  and  soite. 

Ghapteb  II. 

Again  it  was  night,  a  bitter  black  night  on  the  nigged  north- 
western coast  of  England. 

A  wind  as  piercing  as  a  knife  harried  sayagely  across  the  land, 
and  the  waves  lashed  themselves  into  fory  over  the  low-lying  rocks. 
The  regular  wash  of  the  surf,  and  the  continuous  break  of  the  sea, 
were  not  the  only  sounds  we  heard  as  we  hurried  down  to  the  shore. 

It  was  hard  work  fighting  for  foothold  against  such  a  wild  wind, 
and  a  bitter  night  to  launch  the  lifeboat ;  yet  launch  her  we  must, 
for  the  minute-gun  of  a  ship  in  distress  out  at  sea  boomed  ominously 
in  our  ears.  On  the  beach  we  found  a  little  group  of  anxious  sailors. 
They  were  all  brave  men,  accustomed  to  every  kind  of  danger  by 
sea ;  but  their  number  was  few,  and  one  fellow  was  still  wanting 
to  man  the  Ufeboat.  The  man  who  should  have  been  there  was  in 
his  own  boat,  out  at  sea,  overtaken  by  the  storm. 

*  Well,  my  men,'  said  my  host  cheerily,  '  are  you  all  ready  ? 
Can  you  reach  the  ship  ?' 

*  We're  ready  enough,  sir,'  growled  one  old  man,  in  reply ;  *  but 
our  number  is  one  man  short.  There  are  lads  enough  who  offer ; 
but  it's  a  wild  night  to  take  a  lad  out  upon  the  sea  for  the  first 
time  in  the  lifeboat.' 

I  stepped  forward. 

'  If  you  will  take  me  out  with  you,  my  men,  I  will  take  an  oar. 
I  am  stronger  than  I  look,  and  I  wager  I  shall  pull  with  the  best 
of  you.' 

*  This  is  madness,'  said  my  host  hurriedly.  *  I  cannot  let  you 
risk  your  life  like  this.' 

But  the  old  seaman,  who  had  already  spoken,  interrupted. 

'  The  gentleman  speaks  fair,'  he  said.   '  If  the  lifeboat  is  to  go, 
she  must  be  manned ;  and  we  can't  launch  her  without  anolher  ^ 
hand.     There  is  no  one  else  but  this  gentleman ;  and  whilst  we  are 
talking  here  the  poor  creatures  yonder  are  losing  their  lives.' 

There  was  a  moment's  confusion.  A  straining  of  ropes,  a  strug- 
gling out  of  the  surf  into  the  boat,  a  sudden  lurch  forward,  and  the 
gallant  little  craft  breasted  the  breakers,  and  steadied  herself  for  a 
moment  on  the  top  of  a  mountainous  wave.  After  that,  nothing  but 
the  steady  beat  of  the  oars  ploughing  over  the  tempestuous  sea. 

I  pulled  as  strongly  as  I  could ;  but  the  night  was  black,  and 
we  could  hardly  see  the  direction  in  which  we  went. 

It  seemed  to  me  hours,  hours  of  firantic  desperate  rowing; 
sometimes  thrown  backwards  several  lengths,  sometimes  sucked 
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down  into  a  chasm,  when  at  last,  dark  and  gaunt  before  us,  we 
saw  the  sinking  ship. 

Ont  of  the  frowning  heavens  a  tardy  moon  straggled  wanly,  giv- 
ing us  some  light  to  guide  our  last  few  strokes.  Hopes  were  flung 
to  US,  drowning  wretches  cried  to  us,  and  some  poor  souls,  mad- 
dened with  the  danger,  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  in  the  mis- 
taken hope  of  reaching  us. 

Suddenly  the  ship  heeled  over  heavily,  and  those  beside  me  in 
the  boat  flung  off  the  ropes  by  which  the  poor  creatures  were  com- 
ing down  to  us. 

'  Clear  the  ropes !'  was  the  cry,  or  we  should  have  been  dragged 
down  vrith  the  doomed  ship. 

It  was  a  moment  of  horror.  Shrieks  rent  the  air,  the  wind  and 
waves  roared  around  me ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  every  other  sound,  I 
heard  one  voice,  a  voice  I  had  known  once  in  my  life,  five  years 
before ;  a  voice  I  had  never  forgotten,  and  of  which  I  had  never 
lost  the  impression,  the  voice  of  the  woman  at  Sorrento.  I  heard 
her,  nay,  I  even  think  I  saw  again  her  pale  profile  lifted  against 
the  raging  sky.  And  as  the  vessel  heeled  over  and  sank,  I  heard 
her  cry,  *  0,  how  glad  I  am  to  die !' 

They  were  almost  the  same  words  as  before,  but  the  tone  was 
one  of  exultation,  as  though  she  had  found  at  last  the  one  dear 
desire  of  her  heart. 

How  we  got  back  to  shore  I  do  not  remember,  nor  could  I 
detail  all  the  voyages  we  made  through  that  fearful  sea  to  and  from 
the  scene  of  the  wreck,  picking  up  stray  seamen  clinging  to  spars 
and  vnreckage  afl;er  the  ship  went  down.  Suffice  to  say,  we  saved 
a  large  number  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  and  passengers. 

The  vessel  was  from  America,  and  the  list  of  passengers  we 
learnt  from  some  of  the  survivors. 

The  next  day  several  bodies  were  washed  ashore,  amongst 
others  that  of  a  woman,  young  and  very  fair. 

She  was  recognised  by  all  the  survivors  as  one  of  the  passengers, 
the  wife  of  an  old  Russian  prince  bound  for  England  in  the  &ted 
ship.  But  the  body  of  the  prince  was  never  found,  nor  was  he 
amongst  those  rescued. 
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No  married  man  can  be  a  good  jadge  on  the  great  subject  of  wives. 
For  the  wife  whose  character  and  conduct  is  to  be  considered  must 
be  either  his  own  or  his  neighbour's.  How  can  a  man  deal  fiilly 
and  fairly  with  his  own  wife  ?  He  is  sure  to  be  blind  to  her  beau- 
tieSi  or,  in  his  early  state  of  happiness,  utterly  obliyious  of  her 
blemishes.  With  his  neighbour's  wife,  it  is  just  as  hopeless, 
though  the  other  way ;  for  here  he  will  discover  charms  that  are 
wholly  hidden  from  her  husband,  and  pass  over  defects  of  which 
he  is  only  too  painfully  aware.  A  man's  own  wife  is  too  dose  to 
him,  his  neighbour's  too  &r  away,  for  anything  like  independent 
judgment.  But  beyond  all  this,  there  is  that  condition  of  mental 
bondage  in  which  he  is  bound,  that  makes  every  married  man's 
opinions,  upon  broad  and  general  questions,  wholly  valueless.  No ; 
it  is  a  bachelor  alone  who  has  that  total  freedom  from  prejudice 
which  is  needful  to  the  consideration  of  wifehood  as  an  institution, 
and  wives  in  general.  This  cool  and  calm  study  of  married  women 
has  its  fascinations.  There  is  no  fooHsh  fluttering  about  it,  no 
passion,  and,  above  all,  no  poetry.  It  is  all  hard,  dear,  cold 
common  sense,  but  none  the  less  is  it  an  interesting,  if  not  an  en- 
thralling, pursuit.  As  a  confirmed  bachelor,  much  given  to  the 
study  of  wives,  I  may  venture  upon  a  few  hints  to  those  who,  from 
the  same  lofty  summit  of  independence,  are  inclined  to  take  up  the 
subject. 

They  have,  of  course,  much  to  unlearn.  All  romantic  nonsense 
about  falling  in  love  must  be  set  aside  for  ever  and  forgotten.  To 
the  sane  man,  courtship  is  but  a  farce  that  has  to  be  played  out 
before  the  curtain  rises  upon  the  serious  business  of  life,  the  melo- 
drama of  marriage — some  call  it  a  comedy,  but  they  know  nothing  of 
the  dark  corners  and  shady  episodes  that  are  often  to  be  found 
behind  the  scenes.  Others,  again,  of  a  melancholy  turn,  speak  as 
if  it  were  a  tragedy ;  but  these  fail  to  see  the  maAy  comical  absur- 
dities of  wedded  life.  To  the  philosopher,  it  is  a  melodrama,  deal- 
iijlg  with  the  fate  of  the  two  leading  characters,  and  deeply  touching 
the  destinies  of  those  in  minor  parts,  but  always  having  an  underplot 
of  rather  low  comedy.  The  courtship,  however,  has  to  be  got 
through  somehow;  and  many,  nowadays,  so  reduce  its  farcical 
elements  that  it  becomes  a  neat  little  comedietta.     But  the  plot  of 
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the  whole  thing  is  radically  wrong.  Whatever  may  have  happened 
in  a  golden  age,  of  which  we  hear  only  the  misty  murmurs  of  a  far- 
o£f  poetry,  the  women  of  this  period  woo  and  win  the  men.  There 
are  boys,  indeed,  who  play  at  a  pretty  little  game  called  making  love, 
and  talk  about  wooing  and  winning  some  bright  star  of  their  horizon. 
But  this  is  merely  looked  upon  as  childish  chatter  by  a  sane  and 
sensible  generation;  though  it  survives  to  tell  us  of  our  savage 
ancestors,  and  is  kept  up,  as  are  so  many  other  things,  to  please 
the  women.  Truth  to  say,  the  girls  are  fairly  bold  about  the  busi- 
ness, and  hardly  seek  to  hide  the  fact  that  they  try  to  woo  and  win 
the  men  of  their  choice.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  conceit  of 
modern  manhood  that  many  still  think  they  choose  their  own  wives, 
and  are  not  chosen  by  them.  Yet  any  one  who  has  had  even  but 
a  gUmpse  into  the  sacred  circles  of  society  can  see  at  once  that 
this  wooing  and  winning  by  men,  if  it  ever  really  flourished,  has 
gone  ont  long  ago.  It  is  not  the  daughters  now  who  need  chaperons, 
save  to  please  an  effete  propriety ;  they  can  look  weU  enough  after 
their  own  affairs.  It  is  the  eldest  sons  who  need  to  be  sternly 
controlled  by  some  sort  of  chaperon,  to  stop  them  from  making  fools 
of  themselves  and  their  families.  There  has  of  late  been  a  senti- 
mental attack  upon  that  wise  French  system  under  which  boys  are 
prevented  from  pawning  their  future  for  a  passing  fancy.  But  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  matters,  they  order  things  better  in  France. 
The  very  notion  of  a  youth  choosing  his  own  wife  is  absurd.  Bah  ! 
he  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  a  horse  or  a  dog,  how  much  less  a 
woman  ?  Still  the  great  difficulty  is  to  prevent  these  well-to-do 
young  sparks  from  being  chosen  by  adventurous  girls,  while  they 
think  they  are  choosing  for  themselves. 

Having  chosen  her  man,  then,  with  a  keen  eye  to  his  position 
and  prospects,  the  modem  maiden  becomes  a  wife.  Now  her  ambi- 
tion is  achieved  ;  now  is  she  going  to  begin  the  world,  and  see  life 
with  her  own  eyes  and  on  her  own  account.  Now  she  will  have  her 
own  way.  The  only  true  and  complete  definition  of  a  wife  is  *  a 
woman  who  always  has  her  own  way.*  Let  any  one  who  dislikes 
it — and  there  will  be  many  from  both  sides  who  do  so — find  another 
equally  applicable  and  exhaustive.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
matter  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  swayed  by  pique  or  pre- 
judice. Every  married  woman  who  knows  and  appreciates  the 
power  of  her  position  always  has  her  own  way,  as  a  thing  of  course. 
There  are,  indeed,  weak  women  who  lack  the  courage  needed  for 
this  self-assertion,  and  they  are  trampled  upon  by  their  husbands 
accordingly.  But  so  widespread  is  the  belief  that  all  wives  should 
have  their  own  way,  that  these  poor  half-hearted  failures  meet  rather 
with  contempt  than  pity.  And  I  should  like  to  know,  if  it  was 
not  to  have  her  own  way,  why  on  earth  a  girl  ever  gets  married  ? 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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In  story-books  written  by  men  she  falls  in  love  with  the  hero, 
and  wishes  to  share  his  life  for  ever,  though  it  be  bnt  in  a  cottage. 
Ladies,  too,  who  write  novels  have  to  bow  before  the  prevailing 
prejudice,  and  make  men  of  dazzling  beauty  woo  and  win  the  modest 
maidens  they  imagine.  But  when  we  come  to  real  life  and  hard 
facts,  it  is  flJl  plain  sailing.  Surely  no  one  will  dispute  that  the 
feminine  heart  has  a  will  of  its  own.  Through  infancy  and  child- 
hood, at  school  and  at  home,  even  when  *  out'  and  marriageable, 
girls  never  get  a  chance  of  having  their  own  way.  They  therefore 
look  forward  to  wifehood  as  to  freedom,  and  then  all  this  pent-up 
wilfulness  comes  out  with  full  force  upon  their  happy  husbands.  To 
have  their  own  way  is  what  they  have  worked  for,  dressed  for,  and 
flirted  for ;  and  whatever  the  men  of  their  choice  may  think  about 
themselves  and  their  attractions,  it  will  not  take  long  after  marriage 
to  find  out  their  mistake. 

In  pursuing  this  privilege  of  having  their  own  way,  some  wives 
do  strange  things.  For  it  frequently  comes  to  pass  that,  having 
married  purely  as  a  business  speculation,  they  take  a  fancy  to  fall 
in  love  afterwards,  and  not  always  with  their  own  husbands.  In 
this  respect  women  are  unfortunate;  they  cannot  work  o£f  their 
surplus  folly  and  passion  as  men  do  before  marriage,  and  so  they 
are  apt  to  get  foolish  when  the  time  has  passed  by  for  such  things. 
But  all  these  more  serious  matters  I  leave  to  the  clergy  and  the 
lawyers.  It  is  a  truism  that  every  wife  should  be  the  queen  of  her 
home,  and  the  absolute  mistress  of  all  that  is  under  her  roof-tree. 
Now  this  of  course  includes  her  husband;  yet,  though  nothing 
more  becomes  a  married  man  than  to  obey  his  wife,  by  whom  he  has 
been  chosen,  it  is  surprising  how  few  there  are  who  will  admit  that 
they  never  have  their  own  way.  Why  is  it,  then,  I  ask,  that  even 
in  the  early  days  of  wedded  life  husbands  are  so  timorous  of  taking 
home  an  old  fiiend,  so  fearful  of  staying  late  at  the  club,  so  apolo- 
getic of  their  wives'  existence  ?  Ah,  me  !  it  is  an  old  tale.  I  have 
a  little  drawer  wherein  I  always  put  the  inevitable  card  and 
cake  which  tell  me  that  another  fiiend  has  fallen  in  the  fight.  I 
lay  them  reverently  beside  the  notices  of  births  and  memorials  of 
death  that  fill  this  private  place,  and  let  them  fade  and  crumble 
away  together  as  records  of  the  happier  past.  Still  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that,  as  no  married  man  is  ever  fit  to  have  his  own 
way,  it  is  always  well  that  the  wife  should  firmly  take  the  reins 
into  her  hands,  or  there  would  be  no  guidance  anywhere.  The 
man  who  could  thus  tamely  be  chosen  for  his  money  or  position, 
and  picked  out  of  a  mob  by  one  whom  he  stupidly  thinks  a  weaker 
vessel,  is  certainly  not  worthy  to  have  his  own  way  any  longer.  If 
he  was  not  able  to  shape  his  own  destiny,  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  direct  the  fate  of  another.     But  this,  of  course,  may  be  a  merely 
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personal  prcgndioe.  There  are,  however,  few  who  will  dispate  that 
the  man  who  lets  his  wife  do  as  she  will  lives  in  a  kind  of  quiet 
happiness — of  a  low  and  drowsy  order  if  yon  will,  but,  all  the  same, 
a  sort  of  calm  content — ^that  is  wholly  wanting  to  him  who  struggles 
to  regain  that  freedom  which  he  so  foolishly  abandoned  at  the  altar- 
rail. 

It  is  only  when  a  woman  becomes  a  wife  that  you  can  see  her 
true  character.  Before  this  epoch  she  is  so  cramped  in  conven- 
tionalities that  her  very  soul  is  kept  covered  up,  and  her  heart  has 
no  room  for  healthy  action.  But  the  bonds  are  broken  on  her 
wedding-day,  when,  from  a  chrysalis  condition,  she  comes  out  a 
butterfly,  or  a  bee,  or  perchance  a  wasp.  Then  she  begins  to 
breathe  freely,  and  to  aim  at  the  supreme  happiness  of  woman- 
kind—- the  having  her  own  way.  The  husband,  still  stiff  in  his 
own  conceit,  is  fairly  startled  and  shaken  with  the  shock  of  a  sur- 
prise. The  meek  and  modest  maiden  whom  he  courted  so  cava- 
lierly soon  shows  him  she  is  a  woman  with  a  tongue  and  with  a 
temper,  and  a  woman  who  will  have  her  own  way.  When  he  talks 
about  Home  and  Happiness  and  the  Duties  of  a  Wife,  all  in 
capitals,  she  laughs  at  him  for  his  innocence,  and  wants  to  know  if 
he  would  like  to  treat  her  as  a  child,  as  did  her  nurse,  and  her 
goyemess,  and  her  mother,  and  her  chaperon,  to  keep  up  the 
proprieties.  Possibly  some  of  his  over-weening  conceit  is  thus 
laughed  out  of  him,  and  he  agrees  to  take  his  proper  place  as 
his  wife's  husband,  giving  up  with  a  sigh  the  good  old  copybook 
and  church-service  mottoes  about  being  her  lord  and  master,  and 
getting  from  her  nothing  but  honour  and  obedience.  If  this  sensible 
conclusion  be  quickly  come  to,  all  may  yet  be  well ;  and  should  he 
bear  the  yoke  gracefdlly,  his  wife  will  be  easy  with  him,  will  let 
him  have  his  own  way  in  little  things,  and  look  as  docile  as  a  dove 
when  company  is  present.  But  in  case  the  unlucky  husband  clings 
to  the  ancient  superstition  of  his  own  authority,  then  there  will  be 
war  to  the  knife,  and  none  can  tell  what  will  happen,  save  the 
certain  ending  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  wife  will  succeed  in 
having  her  own  way. 

To  watch  a  woman  training  her  husband  to  fetch  and  carry  is  a 
delightful  pastime  for  those  who  are  inclined  to  philosophic  study. 
With  heaven-bom  instinct  the  wife  knows  exactly  when  to  smile 
and  when  to  frown,  and  where  a  touch  of  the  whip  or  tongue  will 
be  most  effectual.  Graciously  giving  way  to  his  wishes,  after 
they  have  been  suggested  by  herself,  she  turns  him  round  her 
little  finger,  and  holds  him  up  laughingly  to  the  gaze  of  a 
wondering  world.  Women  are  not  generally  humorists;  but 
they  cannot  help  feeling  the  fun  of  the  thing  when  they  so 
successfully  manage    their  husbands,  who   all   the   while    think 
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ihey  are  managing  them.  This  artfiil  appearance  of  innocence  and 
obedience  is,  indeed,  the  sorest  sign  that  a  wife  is  haying  all  her 
own  way.  She  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  care  for  the  semblances  of 
power.  He  may  seem  to  be  the  master,  and  really  act  as  the 
fignre-head  of  the  vessel ;  but  the  wife  mles  the  mdder,  and  steers 
the  ship  whithersoeyer  she  may  chance  to  wish.  Every  wise  married 
man  knows  this  to  be  so,  and  bows  to  the  inevitable.  Bnt,  then, 
few  husbands  are  wise ;  and  they,  therefore,  only  too  often  expose 
themselves  to  the  ridicule  of  the  philosophic  few,  who  see  things  as 
they  are,  and  smile  serenely  at  the  spectacle  of  these  bold  British 
lions  being  driven,  each  in  single  harness,  in  the  chariot  of  Home. 
They  are  but  poor  company,  these  married  men ;  being  either  tamed 
out  of  all  knowledge,  or  else  restless  and  chafing  under  the  bit  and 
the  reins.  Their  wives  are  for  more  sociable  and  amusing,  because 
they  are  women  of  the  world,  who  have  shown  the  strong^  of  their 
character  by  choosing  men  for  husbands,  and  then  having  everything 
their  own  way.  The  subject  is  really  inexhaustible ;  but  I  must 
dose  these  few  hints  as  to  the  study  of  wives  in  general. 


•REPROOF  VALIANT'  AND  'RETORT  COURTEOUS.' 


'  Fair  sceptic,  when  Venus  first  lent  that  sweet  foce. 

She  enriched  it  with  dimple  and  smile ; 
But  never  a  touch  of  the  hallowing  grace 

Of  soft  tears  did  she  give  to  beguile. 

'Tis  the  custom,  we  know,  to  conceal  what  one  feels, 

In  fact,  feeling  itself  is  ''  bad  form ;" 
But  I'd  give  my  right  hand  just  to  know  if  blood  steals 

Through  your  veins,  as  through  mine,  red  and  warm. 

Will  you  say  if  a  woman  who  smiles  all  her  life 

(I  confess  you  a  queen  of  the  art) 
Would  ever  share  troubles  and  cares  as  a  wife, 

Can  she  give — if  she  has  it — a  heart  ?' 

'  The  answer,  sir,  like  my  poor  foce,  is  too  plain 

(For  you  flatter) ;  I  vow  it's  not  true 
That  the  smile's  always  there — I  correct  you  with  pain— 

But  when  you  see  me  I  see  you.*  b.  a.  b. 
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By  Godtbey  Tubnbb. 


We  were  taUdng — my  new  acqaaintance  and  I — about  treasnre- 
trove ;  and  of  conrse  I  gave  him  my  old  Milkmaid  and  Pedlar  story 
which  you  and  you  have  heard^  but  which  will  be  quite  fresh  to 
others  in  the  present  company,  if  I  venture  to  tell  it  again.  It 
will  precede,  as  lever  de  rideau,  a  yet  more  dramatically  interesting 
tale  which  my  new  acquaintance  afterwards  told  to  me,  and  which 
anon  shall  excite  your  wonder  and  applause.  First,  then,  for  the 
story  of  the  ancient  milkmaid  and  the  pedlar,  whose  name  may 
have  been — though  I  cannot  absolutely  say  was — Stout.  As  the 
Barrative  is  perfectly  historical  and  authentic,  I  have  no  choice 
about  the  scene,  and  must  beg  you  to  transport  yourselves  in  ima- 
gination to  the  common  room  of  a  tavern  in  Wapping,  much  fre- 
quented by  sailors.  Hither  came,  in  the  frequent  way  of  custom, 
an  elderly  body  of  the  bumboat- woman  sex,  who  employed  her  time 
ashore  by  carrying  milk  from  house  to  house  in  a  gleaming  pair  of 
six-gallon  cans,  suspended  from  a  yoke  on  her  broad  old  shoulders. 

*  Id  torrid  zone 
Grog  in  a  pail,  or 
Bum,  best  alone, 
Delights  the  sailor.' 

So  sang,  and  truly  sang,  good  Father  Prout.  But  in  temperate 
and  pastoral  lands,  such  as  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  Botherhithe,  Shad- 
weU,  and  their  principalities,  rum  is  often  mixed  with  milk.  To 
the  mariner,  long  banished  from  buttercups  and  all  the  sweet  as- 
sociations of  green  meadows  and  lowing  kine,  such  a  gentle 
union  of  fluids  may  well  commend  itself. 

If  matronly  milkmaids  have  a  mission  to  seafaring  men,  so  have 
pedlars,  whom  the  tongue  of  detraction  nameth  'crimps.'  The 
company — rather  numerous  than  select — at  the  Tar's  Beturn  in 
Wapping,  or,  as  I  bethink  me,  Batcliff  Highway,  on  a  summer 
afternoon,  many  a  long  year  ago,  included  one  of  these  pedlars, 
and  also  our  dame  of  the  milkpails.  Gold  and  pinchbeck  jostled 
each  other  in  the  itinerant  merchant's  pack,  as  they  have  done  in 
other  assemblies  ;  and  as  for  lace,  the  real '  pillow'  sort  was  oflien 
seen  in  the  hawker's  tray,  before  machinery  had  supplanted  deft 
and  nimble  fingers.  The  old  milkmaid,  having  struck  a  bargain 
with  the  long-shore  Autolycus,  ftmibled  deep   in  her  capacious 
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pocket  for  coin  wherewith  to  discharge  the  acconnt ;  and  after  div- 
ing first  into  this  comer,  and  then  into  that,  fished  np  in  one  hanl 
a  nntmeg-grater,  mach  copper  moneys,  a  sprinkling  of  gold  and 
silver  coin,  a  lump  of  cobhler*s-wax,  a  thimble,  and  Something  in 
the  midst  of  it  all — Something  on  which  the  quick  eye  of  the 
pedlar  lighted  with  sadden  cariosity. 

'  What's  that  V  he  asked,  indicating  the  Something,  which  was 
half  doll  and  half  lustrous,  like  a  snail's  shell. 

'  This  V  said  she.  '  I  don't  rightly  know  what  it  is.  I've 
carried  it  in  my  pocket — ah,  nigh  upon  forty  year !  Thirty-nine 
come  next  Candlemas.' 

'  How  did  you  come  by  it  ?'  asked  the  pedlar. 

'  How  did  I  come  by  it  ?  Why,  an  old  sweetheart  gev  it  me, 
sure-ly.  He  went  to  sea  in  such  a  gale  as  never  was.  To  sea  ? 
No !  The  ship  was  beat  back  into  port,  and  wrecked  ashore.  I 
smoothed  his  poor  limbs  with  my  own  hands,  I  did.  Yes ;  it  was 
him  gev  me  this  Thing  when  we  parted,  jes  before  he  went  aboard. 
"  Keep  it,"  he  ses,  **  till  I  come  back  to  marry  you,  my  darlin'." 
He  did  come  back,  you  see,  sooner  than  we  both  of  us  thought. 
He  lays  in  Gillingham  churchyard,  he  do ;  and  you  may  see  the 
gravestone,  with  his  name  and  the  names  of  some  of  his  shipmates, 
who  was  brought  with  him  from  Sheemess,  where  his  ship  was 
drove  and  sunk,  as  true  as  I'm  a  living  woman,  and  him  a  drownded 
boy.' 

'  I'll  give  you  five  pound  for  that  Thing,'  said  the  pedlar. 

'  Five  pound !  Well,  five  pound  be  a  lot  of  money,  to  be  sure ! 
Is  it  worth  five  pound,  do  you  say  T 

'  Yes,  I'll  give  you  that  for  it,'  said  the  man,  beginning  to  think 
he  had  ruined  the  market  by  bidding  too  high. 

'  Maybe,  then,  it's  worth  more,'  said  the  dame. 

'  WeU,  then,'  said  the  pedlar,  taking  the  Thing  between  his 
fingers,  and  turning  it  round  and  round  to  examine  it  carefully. 
'  1*11  tell  you  the  truth,  now :  it  is  worth  more  than  the  five  pound 
— to  me,  though  it  mightn't  be  worth  nothing  to  any  one  besides. 
Now  what  do  you  say  to  ten  ?  I'm  taking  a  risk,  mind  you  ;  but 
I'll  give  you  ten  while  I'm  in  the  humour.  Come,  you  won't  have 
a  better  offer  than  that  if  you  keep  the  Thing  another  forty  year !' 

*  No,*  said  the  old  woman  stoutly.  *  No ;  I  won't  seU  it  for 
ten  pound,  nor  fifty  neither.' 

'Not  for  fifty?' 

*  Not  for  fifty.' 

'  Gome,'  said  the  pedlar^  '  supposing  for  a  moment,  not  as  it's 
probable,  but  only  supposing  I  was  to  bid  fifty  ?    What  then,  eh  ?' 

*  You  wouldn't  have  the  Thing,  I  tell  you.  Here  1  Hand  it 
back,  please.     I'm  a-going  to  keep  it.' 
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'  rm  going  to  keep  it/  said  the  pedlar.  '  I  sha'n't  give  it  you 
back.     I  oak't  !' 

'  Here,  none  o'  that !'  cried  some  of  the  sailors.  '  Give  up  the 
Thing  as  yoa're  bid.  Give  it  up  qniet,  or — '  and  a  little  positive 
language  was  introduced  by  way  of  argument. 

*  Look  here/  said  the  pedlar.  *  Just  a  minute,  mates.  Don't 
spoil  her  fortun'.  It's  not  one  man  in  a  million  as  could  think  of 
doing  by  her  as  I'm  ready  to  do.  Just  a  minute,  I  say.  Don't  be 
excited.  Don't  be  rash.  Don't  get  in  a  agitation.  Keep  back  a 
little.  Whew !  Give  me  a  drink  of  water  1  Now  be  quiet,  all 
of  yon.  This  is  for  her  good,  d'ye  see  ?  My  pack's  worth  sixty 
pound.  If  you  doubt  it,  come  up  the  street.  Come  as  fur  as 
Baphael's.  Mind,  don't  say  nothing  to  him  about  the — the  Thing. 
It's  drinks  all  round.  It's  money  all  round ;  gold,  if  you're 
square  and  mum.  Can  anything  be  fairer  ?  Here,  what  d'ye 
think  of  this  ?  A  hundred  pound !  A  hundred  pound  for  her,  for 
our  old  friend !     Why,  it'll  set  her  up  for  life  I' 

*  I  don't  want  setting  up,'  said  the  woman.  '  Setting  up  1 
I've  saved  enough  to  live  upon.  You  please  to  set  me  up  by  giving 
me  back  my  property.  That's  all  the  setting  up  I  want.  Make 
him  give  it  me  back,  good  gentlemen.  I'm  not  going  to  sell  the 
Thing,  if  he  brings  Abraham  Newland  to  help  him  pay  for  it.' 

With  groans  and  tears,  with  renewed  beseechings,  with  clasped 
hands  and  wild  offers  to  double,  to  treble  his  last  magnificent  bid, 
and  at  length  with  angry  curses  and  a  wail  of  despair,  the  pedlar 
restored  that  mysterious  object  to  the  old  milkmaid,  who  looked  at 
it  closely  to  see  that  it  was  all  right,  spat  upon  it  afiectionately, 
gave  it  a  gentle  rub,  and  calmly  sank  it  in  her  pocket-deeps,  as  in 
Davy  Jones's  locker. 

And  what  was  it,  after  all  ?  What  is  it  now  ?  Merely  the 
Premier  Pearl  in  the  Queen's  crown.  A  freehold,  once  called  Pearl- 
row,  now  absorbed  in  Coleshill-street,  Pimlico,  was  bought  with 
only  a  portion  of  the  sum  which  the  wary  old  dame — more  than  a 
match  for  the  cunning  pedlar — received  as  the  price  of  her  drowned 
lover's  keepsake.  The  bleaching  process  applied  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  to  the  old  street  nomenclature  of  the  town 
has  taken  all  the  local  colour  out  of  the  prettily  and  fancifully  and, 
withal,  practically  named  Pearl-row.  We  shall  come  to  numbering 
our  streets,  by  and  by,  after  the  dull  unsuggestive  American  plan. 
And  no  poetically-minded  historian  will  read  as  he  runs  a  tale  half 
so  good  as  this  in  the  inscription  on  a  street-comer. 

Very  good  indeed  was  the  story  pronounced  by  my  new  acquaint- 
ance, who  then  and  there  proceeded  to  trump  it  with  a  better. 
This  (said  he)  happened  to  no  antediluvian  milkmaid.  It  happened 
to  M.  M. ;  to  Me  Myself — ^Moi-Meme.     You  will  find  it  rather 
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hard  to  swallow ;  but  I  have  ready  to  my  hand,  in  yonder  oabinet, 
proofs  documentary,  tangible,  ocniar,  in  a  word  conclnsiTe.  Yoa 
shall  read  a  letter  from  a  high  officer  of  State ;  you  shall  examine 
and  handle  a  most  onrions  piece  of  human  work ;  and — weU,  yes, 
you  shall  accept  a  fragment  as  a  relic  that,  if  lost,  could  neyer  be 
supplied. 

Once  on  a  time  I  promised  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Mrs.  Major  Moiety, 
you  know,  a  new  set  of  drawing-room  curtains.  Promises  of  that 
sort — to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Charles  Lamb's — 'are  but  self* 
extended,'  which  is  some  reason  for  keeping  them.  But,  having 
considered  the  cost  of  a  really  new  set  of  curtains,  such  as  would 
grace  an  apartment  not  wanting  in  the  amenities  of  art  and  taste — 
I  think  yon  have  seen  some  of  my  wife's  paintings  at  the  Female 
Artists'  Exhibition — ^it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  just  as  well  try 
the  auction-rooms  before  troubling  Jackson  and  Graham  with  an 
order  that  might  break  their  backs.  We  generally  like  to  be  as 
considerate  as  possible  in  these  matters.  Well,  seeing  a  catalogue 
fixed  on  the  baize-coTered  door  of  a  first-rate  sale-room,  I  looked 
through  the  leaves,  and  came  upon  a  likely  lot.  I  had  been  a  buyer 
in  the  same  rooms  twice  or  thrice  before,  and  was  not  unknown  to 
the  brokers  who  chiefly  frequented  the  establishment.  So  I  walked 
up-stairs  and  looked  about  me.  The  curtains  answering  to  their 
description  in  the  catalogue  were  hung  very  carelessly  in  a  dark 
comer  of  a  side  room.  There  was  only  one  pair  of  them,  but  the 
size  was  extraordinary,  and  I  fancied  they  might  cut  down  very  well 
into  a  suite  for  three  windows.  Never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  or 
imagined  curtains  of  such  ample  measurement.  Drawing  some  of 
the  folds  forward  towards  the  light,  I  saw  that  they  were  dyed  a 
peculiarly  deep  rich  red,  with  a  figured  pattern  closely  woven,  and 
very  unobtrusive  in  efiect.  This  pattern  consisted  alternately  of  a 
grotesque  serpentine  form,  twined  into  a  circular  and  intricate 
device,  and  an  odd  fish-like  figure,  erect  on  its  forked  tail,  and 
somewhat  suggestive  of  a  heathen  god  or  idol.  Li  the  larger 
device,  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  round,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
crownpiece,  fine  threads  of  gold,  making  a  stifT  brocade,  peered  out 
amid  the  peacock  colours,  that  changed  with  every  movement,  even 
in  that  dim  light.  I  am  no  judge  of  silk,  but  this  silk  seemed  to 
me  the  finest  that  shuttle  ever  wove.  It  was  as  thick  as  broad- 
cloth, and  as  pliable  as  muslin.  It  had  a  satin-like  face;  and, 
turning  the  stuff  round,  I  saw  that  the  rich  floss  silks  used  in  weav- 
ing the  pattern  mingled  profusely,  so  that  the  aspect  at  the  back 
was  as  if  the  red  surface  were  striped  with  broad  bands,  soft  and 
full  as  the  iris-tinted  plumage  on  the  neck  of  a  pigeon. 

A  man  who  knew  me,  and  whom  I  knew,  was  hovering  near ; 
and  at  a  sign  he  was  by  my  side. 
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'  Good-afternoon,  sir.  Think  I  had  the  pleasure  of  buying 
some  tnrqnaws  crackle  and  a  Hindian  carving  for  yon,  sir  ?  Hope 
your  good  lady  was  pleased  with  'em,  sir  ?' 

'  Very  much  so,  indeed/  said  I.  *  These  curtains  are  in  to- 
morrow's sale,  are  they  not  ?' 

*Yes,  sir,' 

<  What  do  yon  think  they  will  fetch  ?' 

*  Well,  you  see,  sir,  they're  a  hodd  lot.  'Tain't  eyerybody  who'd 
look  at  'em.  Unless  a  fiancy  price  is  put  on  'em  by  a  chance  buyer, 
they'd  hardly  get  a  bid,  I  should  think.  Maybe,  seyen-ten  or 
eight  pound  would  be  about  the  figure.  One  thing  is,  you  see,  sir, 
the  Jews  won't  be  here.  It's  their  black  fast,  or  something  o'  that ; 
I  don't  azackly  know  what  they  call  it ;  but  anyhow  I  don't  look  to 
see  none  of  them  pertickler.' 

'  You  may  bid  for  me,  then,'  said  I ;  *  and  I  shall  be  very  well 
satisfied  if  you  can  get  them  for  nine  or  ten  pounds.  Let  us  say, 
anything  under  twelye  pounds,  and  you  to  keep  the  difference.' 

*  Over  seven-ten,  sir  ?' 

'  Yes,  over  seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  or  in  fact  over  anything 
less  than  twelve  pounds.'  ^ 

'  Not  higher  than  twelve,  sir  ?' 

'  No,  it  would  not  be  worth  while,  I  think,  for  me  to  buy  an  odd 
lot,  as  you  call  it,  at  a  larger  price.' 

'  Very  well,  sir ;  I  shsdl  be  happy  to  take  the  commission.' 

On  the  following  day,  about  lunch-time,  the  broker  called  at  my 
office  in  town  with  the  tidings  that  he  had  bought  this  odd  lot. 

'  And  what  may  you  have  given  for  them  ?'  I  asked. 

*  Just  the  money  I  guessed  'em  at,  sir.     Seven  pound  ten.' 
'  Then  there  will  be  four  pounds  ten  for  you.' 

*  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you  sir.  You  have  my  card,  sir.  I  shall 
be  happy  at  any  time,  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  you.' 

'  Very  well,  I'll  bear  you  in  mind.  Now  I  want  you  to  make 
a  neat  parcel  of  those  curtains,  and  give  them  to  Jim,  the  conductor 
of  the  Hammersmith  omnibus  that  passes  the  top  of  this  street  at  a 
quartier-past  three.' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  same  man  as  took  the  other  lots.  I  see.  He's  to 
leave  'em  at  the  old  address,  I  suppose,  sir  ?' 

*  Precisely.' 

The  instructions  were  punctually  attended  to.  And  when  I 
reached  home,  in  time  for  my  seven-o'clock  dinner,  I  found  the 
house  in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  For  a  minute  or  so,  I  hardly 
knew  which  way  the  tide  was  running.  Then  I  found  it  very 
smooth  and  fair ;  smoother  and  fairer,  perhaps,  than  in  my  most 
sanguine  mood  I  could  ever  have  expected.  Mrs.  M.  M.  was,  in 
fact,  in  a  state  of  uncontrolled,  undisguisable  joy.     She  and^  her 
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sister,  who  had  given  ns  a  caU,  were  picking  the  curtains  to  pieces, 
— not  in  a  fignratiye  and  disagreeable  sense,  but  in  the  pleasantest 
practical  way. 

*  What  can  you  have  given  for  them,  my  dear  ?*  asked  the  truly 
placens  uxor,  *  I  am  sadly  afraid  they  must  have  cost  a  mint  of 
money.  And  what  a  quantity  of  splendid  silk !  Do  you  know  there 
is  rather  more  than  ninety-one  yards,  and  the  width  is  something 
most  extraordinary.  I  should  think  the  silk  comes  from  some  veiy 
out-of-the-way  place.  Do  look  at  the  colour,  and  the  quaint  and 
elegant  pattern.  Why,  it's  a  work  of  consummate  art !  And  look  1 
We  have  nothing  else  red  in  the  room,  nor  any  positive  colours  to 
be  thrown  out  of  keeping.  You  must  have  thought  of  all  that,  like 
a  dear  artistic  old  darling,  and — * 

Here  followed  certain  domestic  endearments,  and  then  she 
continued : 

*  We  shall  have  ever  so  much  more  than  we  want,  you  know ; 
and  I've  given  Laura  here  a  good  big  piece  to  make  into  something 
ornamental,  one  of  these  days,  you  know ;  and  you  know  it's  all 
nonsense  to  talk  only  about  curtains,  for  we  might  walk  on  it.' 

She  was  rather  frightened  when  I  told  her  I  had  only  given 
twelve  pounds  for  what  she  estimated  as  being  worth,  at  tiie  veiy 
least,  sixty.  Sixty  would  have  been  ridiculously  cheap.  Sixty 
would  have  been  about  half  what  a  fashionable  upholsterer  would 
have  charged  for  silk  not  comparable  with  this  in  texture  or  design. 

'  I  hope  there's  no  mistake,'  said  sister  Laura. 

'  I  hope  not,  indeed,'  said  my  wife. 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  said  I,  with  a  laugh.  '  Things  go,  some- 
times, at  these  sales  for  a  mere  song.'  And  then  I  mentioned  the 
Jewish  fast,  which  had  doubtless  kept  many  habitues  from  compet- 
ing. So  we  sat  down  to  dinner  with  good  appetites,  and  drank 
some  of  our  choicest  wine  with  merry  hearts. 

Now  when  the  morning  came,  and  there  was  still  joy  in  the 
house  of  M.  M.,  and  he  who  now  speaks  was  seated  at  breakfast, 
munching  complacently  the  Strasburg  rasher  and  chipping  the 
bantam  egg,  new  laid,  there  came  to  his  elbow  a  servitor,  who 
said : 

'  A  man  wants  to  see  you,  sir.' 

'  A  man !  What  man  ?  Why  does  he  come  now  ?  What's 
his  business  ?     Didn't  you  ask  ?' 

'  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  he's  a  detective.' 

'  How  the  ha,  haw,  hum,  do  you  know  he's  a  detective  ?  Has 
he  told  you  so  ?' 

'  No,  sir  ;  but  I  was  in  the  police  myself,  you  see,  sir,  before  I 
came  into  your  service,'  said  William,  rather  condolingly,  as  if  he 
thought  his  master,  poor  man,  had  been  bowled  out  at  last. 
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'  Very  well/  said  I,  yagaely  apprehensive  of  being  charged  with 
a  general  demolition  of  the  Decalogue  by  one  sweeping  stroke. 
*  Very  well,  Villiam — '  I  was  so  confused,  as  I  distinctly  remember, 
that  I  said,  *  Very  well,  Villiam, *  and  then,  *  Wery  veil,  William,*  by 
an  abortive  attempt  at  orthoepic  amendment.  *  Let  me  see  this 
fellow.' 

I  tried  to  leave  the  room  with  dignity,  but  felt  that  my  step 
had  the  slinking  silence  of  convicted  guilt.  However,  my  offended 
sense  of  injured  rectitude  rushed  upon  me  as  I  crossed  the  hall, 
where  the  man  stood  bolt  upright,  with  his  hat  in  both  hands,  as 
if  he  were  apprehensive  of  losing  it. 

'  Come  in  here,'  said  I,  as  I  entered  the  library.  He  came 
promptly  enough,  and  grasped  his  hat  with  a  tightened  hold  upon 
the  brim. 

*  What  is  your  business,  pray  ?* 

*  You  bought  a  pair  of  curtains  at  an  auction  yesterday,  sir.' 
'  No,  I  did  not,'  said  I,  as  bold  as  a  brazier. 

*  0,  indeed,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  the  man ;  *  but,  you 
see,  we've  traced  'em  here.  Perhaps  you  did  not  buy  them.  In- 
deed, I  know  you  did  not.  They  were  bought  for  you  by  a  man 
named  Alfred  Biles,  27  Paradise-buildings,  third  floor,  lodger ;  and 
they  were  brought  down  here  in  charge  of  James  Lampough,  con- 
ductor of  hackney  carriage.  No.  901,  being  the  Hammersmith  'bus 
that  leaves  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  at  twenty  minutes  before  S  p.m. 
every  day  except  Sundays.     I  think  that  will  be  about  right,  sir.' 

'  WeU,  accuracy  is  what  I  insist  upon  in  any  statement  of  a 
personal  and — and  inquisitorial  nature.  Yes,  a  man  was  commis- 
sioned by  me  to  buy  a  pair  of  curtains,  and  did  buy  them ;  and 
they  are  now  in  my  possession.' 

'  Exactly  so.     Well,  sir,  you'll  have  to  give  them  up.' 
'  Give  them  up  !     Bnbbish  !     Don't  talk  to  a  man  of  business 
in  that  manner.     I  bought  these  curtains  at  an  open  sale — ' 

*  They  were  bought  for  you,'  murmured  the  officer,  turning  the 
tables. 

*  Yes,  bought  for  me — bought  by  my  order,  at  a  public  auction ; 
and  you  think  I  am  going  to  give  them  up,  do  you  ?' 

*  I  am  sure,  if  you  ask  my  opinion,  that  you  will  have  to  give 
them  up  sooner  or  later,'  said  the  man. 

*  Not  very  soon,  certainly,'  I  rejoined. 

'Well,  in  the  course  of  the  day,'  said  the  detective,  quite 
civilly. 

'  In  the  course  of  this  day,  do  you  mean  ?' 
'  That  is  what  I  mean,  sir,  beyond  a  question.' 
'  Then  you  labour  under  a  serious  mistake,'  said  I. 

*  0,  pardon  me,  sir,'  he  said,  with  provoking  coolness.   '  There 
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is  no  mistake  on  my  side,  I  assnre  you.  Here  is  my  authority. 
If  yon  dispute  it,  I  shall  hare  to  go  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
get  a  warrant,  that's  all.' 

'  To  the  what — the  whom^  did  you  say  ?'  I  exclaimed,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

'  To  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  his  representative,  at  St.  James's 
Palace.' 

*  Why  to  him  ?' 

*  Because  the  curtains  form  part  of  a  large  robbery  from  Wind- 
sor Castle — that's  the  long  and  short  of  it,'  said  the  detective,  in  a 
business-like  tone. 

The  long  and  short  of  it,  indeed !  The  depth  and  breadth  of 
this  abyssmal  pit  of  confusion !  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Nothing, 
at  all  events,  in  a  hurry.     On  that  point  I  was  resolved. 

*  You  will  apply,  I  presume,  to  the  Vice-Chamberlain  or  Comp- 
troller?' said  I  interrogatively. 

*  Yes,  if  you  compel  me.  I  shall  see  one  of  those  gentlemen 
probably,  or  the  chief  secretary,  or,  in  fact,  anybody  authorised  to 
entertahi  my  application.  There  will  be  very  little  delay,  I  can 
tell  you  that.' 

*  There  shall  be  none  at  all  of  my  causing,'  said  I.  '  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  quite  reasonable  that  I  should  give  up  what  I  con- 
scientiously believe  to  be  mine,  without  first  consulting  my  legal 
adviser.  But  I  promise  you  that  I  will  be  at  the  Comptroller's 
office  nearly  as  soon  as  you  can  get  there ;  and  that  is  really  all  I 
can  say  now.' 

*  Very  well,  sir.  Of  course  you  will  understand  that  my  duty 
is  imperative,  and  that  any  loss  of  time  which  could  be  Chained 
against  me  might  bring  me  a  severe  reprimand,  if  not  suspension 
or  dismissal.' 

'  You  know  best  about  that,'  I  said.  *  I  am  not  asking  you  to 
go  one  step  out  of  your  rigid  line  of  duty.     Good-morning !' 

Off  went  the  detective,  and  back  went  I  to  the  bre^ast-table 
and  the  half-consumed  egg  and  cold  bacon.  Worst  of  all  was  it  to 
meet  the  blank  looks  of  my  wife  and  sister-in-law.  But  I  put  the 
best  complexion  upon  what  I  could  not  avoid  calling  a  troublesome 
and  vexatious  business. 

'  I  said  the  price  was  too  low,'  my  wife  murmured,  with  a  sigh. 

*  Could  not  be  too  low,  my  love,'  I  humorously  retorted,  '  if  we 
are  to  lose  our  money.     The  smaller  the  swindle,  the  better.' 

*  Swindle,  Matthew !'  said  the  dear  soul.  *  For  goodness'  sake, 
don't  use  such  a  word !  It's  not  to  be  imagined,  though  you  have 
mixed  yourself  up  in  a  larceny,  and  perhaps  in  something  like 
treason,  and  conspiracy,  and — and  sacrilege,  that  her  gracious 
Majesty  will  allow  you  to  be  a  loser  even  of  a  paltry  twelve  pounds  I' 
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'  Treason  !  sacrilege !  larceny !'  I  echoed.  *  Pray^  my  dear, 
don't  be  a  goose !  Yon  shall  see  what  you  shall  see.  I  have  the 
honour  of  being  pretty  well  known  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  de- 
partment. And  I  am  going  to  make  my  submission  there,  as  I 
often  make  it  here ;  but  not  without  a  politic  show  of  resistance  in 
that  place^  as  in  this.' 

I  was  not  long  after  the  detective.  In  fact,  as  I  went  up  the 
staircaBe  of  a  certain  quaint  comer  building  hidden  away  in  the 
homely  old  palace — which,  though  it  could  not  haye  been  yery 
handsome  in  the  Tudor  days  of  its  youth,  has  acquired  a  highly 
picturesque  and  not  unyenerable  aspect  in  its  age — I  actually  met 
the  man  coming  down. 

'  You  see/  said  I,  '  that  you  have  scarcely  been  quicker  than 
myself.' 

'  I  am  to  wait  here/  he  said,  '  till  you  have  seen  the  Comp- 
troller.' 

Without  another  word,  for  I  had  been  directed  from  below  to 
make  my  way  to  a  room  on  the  first  story,  up  I  went,  and  into 
the  dread  chamber. 

'Ah,  Mr.  M. !'  sud  a  kind  and  courtly  gentleman.  'What, 
you've  come  about  those  dreadful  curtains,  eh  ?  Sit  down.  Now 
what's  to  be  said  ?  It's  a  tiresome  business.  But  you  know  what 
the  constable  has  told  you,  and  I'm  afraid  he's  right.' 

*  What,  as  to  my  giving  up  the  curtains  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Yes,  yes ;  to  be  sure.  Give  them  up.  Of  course  you  are  to 
be  no  loser.' 

'  Forgive  me.  I  don't  quite  see  the  matter  in  that  light.  I  am 
to  lose  the  treasure  on  which  my  wife  has  set  her  heart  quite  as 
much  as  I  have — more,  indeed.  Do  you  know,  sir,  what  a  domestic 
rebellion  is  ?' 

'  A  terrible  event,  no  doubt ;  but  we  might  avert  anything  quite  so 
dire  as  that,  I  think.  Mrs.  M.'s  disappointment  ought  certainly  to 
be  lightened  as  much  as  possible.  I  tUnk  I  may  take  upon  myself 
the  responsibility  of  saying  that  it  will  be..  For  yourself,  of  course, 
all  loss,  all  expense,  all  inconvenience  you  have  incurred,  shall  be 
handsomely  made  up.  More  I  can't  say;  and  more  you  don't  want 
me  to  say,  I'm  sure.' 

'  Wdl,'  I  replied,  '  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  this  will  be  a 
disappointment  and  a  loss.' 

'  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure.' 

'  A  loss,  I  mean,  as  belonging  to  the  disappointment.  Not  a 
loss  in  any  other  sense.  Of  that,  believe  me,  I  think  nothing.  To 
lose  a  very  remarkable,  perhaps  unique,  specimen  of  skilled  manu- 
fiacture,  for  which  I  would  not  have  entertained  any  commercial 
offer,  whatever  the  amount,  is,  you  will  admit,  vexatious.' 
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*  Quite  traOy  quite  trae.' 

*  But/  I  continued^  *  I  am  not  so  selfish  or  disloyal  as  to  forget 
that  the  Queen  has  been  robbed,  and  that  I  am  the  innocent  holder 
of  the  stolen  goods.  I  relinquish  possession,  waiving,  as  I  conceiye, 
a  claim  which  might  or  might  not  be  upset.  But  I  must  be  allowed 
to  refuse  all  compensation  whatever,  both  on  my  wife's  part  and 
my  own.' 

'  0  dear,  this  is  worse  and  worse,'  said  the  bland  official.  *  I 
can't  reply  to  your  proposition  without  taking  her  Majesty's  com- 
mands. You  must  be  the  guardian  of  this  property  for  a  few  days ; 
say  till  this  day  week  at  the  latest.  We  may  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment a  little  earlier  perhaps.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  be  troubled 
by  no  more  policemen,  either  in  plain  clothes  or  in  uniform.' 

And  so  I  left  the  time-honoured  precincts  of  the  Palace  and 
Court  of  St.  James's,  and  went  my  way  fearless  of  the  law  and  its 
guardians,  active,  intelligent,  and  other. 

Now  I  had  brought  from  Hammersmith,  neatly  folded  in  silver 
paper,  a  square  yard  or  thereabout  of  the  precious  silk ;  and  I 
walked  with  it  to  a  famous  decorator's  showrooms,  where  I  fortu- 
nately met  the  great  man  himseK. 

*  Can  you,'  I  asked,  '  match  this,  or  get  it  matched  for  me  ?' 

*  Match  this  !'  he  exclaimed.  '  No  ;  not  in  England,  not  in 
Europe,  not  in  China,  whence  it  came.  It  is  Imperial  silk ;  it 
was  woven  in  the  Palace  at  Pekin ;  the  dye  belongs  to  the  Palace, 
and  cannot  be  obtained  outside  the  walls.  More  than  that.  It 
bears  the  Imperial  seal  woven  into  its  tissue — the  seal  of  the  Five- 
clawed  Dragon.  Don't  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  for  any  subject 
of  the  Emperor,  any  unlucky  Chinaman  who  by  accident  may  si^er 
his  unhallowed  sight  to  rest  for  an  instant  on  this  awful  device,  the 
penalty  is  death.  Fact,  I  assure  you  I  A  horn  or  some  instrument 
is  sounded  as  the  Emperor  is  carried  through  the  streets.  Before 
him  is  borne  this  sacred  symbol  of  his  relationship  to  the  sun. 
Down  goes  every  John  Chinaman's  mother's  son  within  earshot  of 
the  warning  note ;  down  he  goes,  I  say,  and  rests  his  forehead  on 
the  ground,  screwing  up  his  little  almond  eyes  till  the  Five-dawed 
Dragon  is  well  out  of  sight.  You  want  me  to  match  this,  do  you  ? 
I'll  tell  you  what.  I'll  give  you — stay.  How  much  of  it  have  you  ? 
Any  more  than  this  ?' 

*  Yes,  about  ninety  yards.' 

*  Nonsense !' 

*  I  have,  indeed,  and  a  trifle  more.' 

'  It  seems  incredible ;  but  I  will  gladly  give  you  seven  pounds  a 
yard  for  the  whole  of  that  quantity.' 

*  Ah,'  said  I,  '  we  will  postpone  consideration  of  that  tempting 
ofier.'     And  home  I  went,  with  the  wonderful  story,  to  my  wife. 
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Two  days  had  scarcely  gone  by,  when  a  letter  from  the  State 
official  I  had  seen  reached  my  hands.  Here  it  is.  Bead  it.  You 
see  that  it  conveys  her  Majesty's  gracious  permission  for  me  to 
retain  the  silk — eyery  inch  of  it.  And,  of  coarse,  I  have  kept  it 
very  carefdlly  ever  since.  It  actually  repels  dust  and  dirt  of  any 
kind.  Most  positiyely,  it  will  neither  fade  nor  tarnish.  Well,  now 
let  me  tell  you  that  soon  after  these  events,  and  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulty  they  had  entailed,  I  had  a  second  visit  from 
the  detective. 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I  have  not  called  to  demand  the  curtains 
this  time ;  and  I  suppose  you  don't  need  the  information  that  they 
are  yours.  We  may  have  to  trouble  you,  perhaps,  for  a  little  evidence 
in  a  criminal  trial ;  but  if  you  see  the  Treasury  solicitor,  that  will 
probably  be  enough,  without  our  calling  you  as  a  witness.  I  may 
tell  yon,  sir,  that  I've  succeeded  alone  in  getting  back  everything — 
everything  but  the  Chinese  curtains,  which  her  Majesty  allows  you 
to  keep.' 

*  Was  there  much  else  to  recover  ?'  I  asked. 

'  I  should  rather  think  there  was,'  said  the  detective.  *  You 
see,  the  man  we  have  in  custody,  and  who  will  be  charged  at  Bow- 
street  to-morrow,  has  been  carrying  on  a  pretty  game,  and  might 
never  have  been  caught  except  for  a  curious  bit  of  luck.  It  was 
the  farrier's  case  that  did  for  him.' 

*  The  furrier's  case  ?' 

'Yes,  sir.  It  was  this  way.  He  goes  to  Mr.  Pelton,  the 
great  furrier,  with  them  Arabian  rugs — ^prayer-carpets  they  call  'em 
— ^made  of  the  finest  camel-hair,  and  offers  'em  for  sale  at  a  pound 
a-piece.  Says  Pelton,  **  They're  not  in  my  way,  but  I  can  see 
they're  worth  what  you  ask.  How  many  are  there  ?  Five,  I  see. 
There's  a  five-pound  note.  Give  me  a  receipt."  And  so  he  did ; 
in  his  own  name,  too.  Think  of  that,  sir !  It's  wonderful  what 
these  neck-or-nothing  chaps  will  do.  Well,  then  Pelton  gives  the 
rugs  to  his  cleaner  just  to  see  if  they  wanted  any  little  renovations ; 
and  the  cleaner  says,  "  Why,  sir,  look  here ;  if  there  isn't  a  V.  B. 
in  crimson  silk  under  each  border,  close  to  the  fringe."  Hearing 
this,  Pelton  pretty  soon  packs  off  the  goods  in  a  bundle  to  Scotland 
Yard.     And  that's  just  how  we  got  scent  of  the  robbery.' 

•Who  was  the  thief?' 

'  The  thief  was  a  foreman  of  upholsterers  at  Windsor  Castle. 
He  had  taken  lots  of  things  out  of  store,  things  of  the  greatest  value, 
impossible  to  replace.  Why,  there  were  choice  Indian  shawls  and 
hangings  among  'em  that  money  could  not  buy !  The  red  silk  of 
those  curtains  you've  got  was  the  Emperor  of  China's  present  to 
the  Queen  on  her  marriage.  A  superb  suite  of  amber-satin  hangings, 
hundreds  of  yards,  had  come  from  France ;  I  think  it  was  Louis 
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Philippe  gaye  them  to  the  Qaeen.    And  there  were  heaps  of  things 
besides — a  wain  foil  of  the  most  costly  property.' 

*  How  did  he  get  them  out  of  the  Castle  ?' 

*  Ha,  ha !  That's  the  joke.  Why,  in  one  of  the  Boyal  foor- 
gons,  with  the  Boyal  arms  on  it,  and  a  pair  of  the  Qaeen's  bays,  to 
be  snre !  No  one  thought  of  stopping  him.  The  sentries  and  the 
police  let  him  pass  without  suspecting  what  was  up.  And  the  rail- 
way people  and  all  actually  helped  him  to  get  clear  ofif  with  the 
plunder.' 

'  You  amaze  me.     And  you  hare  got  it  all  back,  you  say  ?' 

*  Every  bit,  in  four  great  parcels.  All  of  it,  except,  you  know — ' 
'  Yes,  yes.     You  are  the  Fiye-dawed  Dragon.     Four  of  your 

claws  haye  been  strong  enough  to  seize  and  hold  their  prey.     The 
fifth  claw  failed.' 

Thus  endeth  the  tale.  You  would  like  to  know  what  was  done 
with  the  nefarious  foreman  of  upholsterers  ?  They  tried  him  at  the 
Old  Bailey ;  and  he  got  seyen  years. 
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Bishop  Bsskelbt  has  been  made  the  mark  for  many  shafts  of 
ffippant  and  of  ponderoas  wit.  Philosophers  before  his  time  had 
needlessly  encmnbered  specniation  with  controversies  relating  to 
sabstanoe  and  matter.  Matter  they  declared  to  be  something  be- 
hind all  the  qnalities  which  are  made  known  to  us  by  our  senses ; 
something  sapersensnal  in  which  all  these  qualities  subsist,  and 
which  itself  may  be  discoverable  at  some  remote  period  when  our 
faculties  have  been  tuned  to  higher  and  to  deeper  notes. 

Berkeley,  wishing  once  and  for  all  to  remove  such  rubbish,  de- 
clared explicitly  that  in  the  controversy  about  the  '  Ens/  the  *  Sub- 
stratum/ the  '  Nexus/  and  so  forth,  the  vulgar  as  opposed  to  the 
philosophers  were  in  the  right ;  that  matter  is  simply  the  combined 
qualities  of  external  objects  manifested  to  us  by  our  senses ;  and  that 
ihe  celebrated  '  Ens'  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  men  who  had  be- 
come sufficiently  learned  to  have  lost  their  common  sense.  Thus 
the  learned  Bishop  denied  the  existence  of  matter,  but  in  a  sense 
very  different  from  that  attributed  to  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  when  the 
latter  stamped  with  one  of  his  lexicographic  boots  upon  the  ground 
and  exclaimed  triumphantly,  '  Sir,  what  do  you  call  that  ?'  Lord 
Byron  raises  a  small  laugh  in  a  stanza  of  Don  Juan  by  a  similar 
criticism. 

Dr.  Johnson,  however,  and  Lord  Byron,  although  between  them 
they  knew  a  good  deal  about  morals  and  its  opposite,  did  not  pro- 
fess to  found  schools  of  philosophy,  moral  or  otherwise.  A  learned 
Scotchman  named  Reid  did  profess  to  found  such  a  school,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Hvman  Mind  drew  up  a  map 
of  thought  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  world  on  Mercator's 
Projection,  where  the  difficulty  about  the  squaring  of  a  circle  has 
been  removed,  and  all  crooked  lines  have  been  made  straight. 

The  leader  of  the  '  School  of  Common  Sense,'  as  Reid  delighted 
in  calling  his  system,  disposed  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  reasoning  with 
infinite  ease,  and  added  the  following  commentary :  *  The  man  who 
seriously  entertains  this  belief,  though  in  other  respects  he  may  be 
a  very  good  man,  as  a  man  may  be  who  believes  he  is  made  of 
glass,  yet  surely  he  hath  a  soft  place  in  his  understanding,  and  hath 
been  hurt  by  much  thinking.'  Li  such  manner  did  common  sense 
settle  offhand  the  magnificent  speculation  which  Hume  afterwards 
applied  to  the  subject  of  mind  with  such  vast  results  as  to  arouse 
Eant  from  what  he  himself  calls  his  '  dogmatic  slumber,'  and  to 
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create  that  Critik  Pare  Reason,  which  Mr.  Carlyle  considered,  next 
to  the  French  Revolation,  the  greatest  moyement  of  the  eighteenth 
century, 

Dngald  Stewart,  to  whom  the  Marqois  of  Hartington  referred  in 
his  address  to  the  students  of  a  Scottish  uniTersity,  was  the 
most  admiring  of  Reid's  pupils,  and  the  most  leained  of  his  ex- 
ponents. He  agreed  with  his  teacher  in  all  essentials,  and  merely 
changed  the  name  of  the  Appeal  Court.  In  all  philosophical  difEl- 
culties  Reid  had  been  accustomed  to  appeal  to  the  widely  consti- 
tuted tribunal  of  '  Common  Sense ;'  that  court  inyariably  decided 
in  his  fayour.  Stewart  disliked  the  phrase  *  common  sense,'  which 
sayoured  so  much  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  which  had  become 
a  laughing-stock  to  the  wise  and  a  stumbling-block  to  those  who 
wished  to  be  wise.  The  Scotch  school  of  common  sense  was  the 
yery  eclecticism  of  commonplaces.  In  matters  pertaining  to  buy- 
ing and  selling,  to  eating  and  drinking,  to  getting  into  Parliament  and 
getting  on  in  the  world,  common  sense  is  probably  a  sufficiently  safe 
guide ;  but  in  matters  pertaining  to  God,  the  soul,  and  a  future  life, 
it  is  usually  supposed  that  common  sense  has  not  much  authority, 
and  what  is  considered  philosophy  has  been  called  in  to  throw  some 
light  upon  those  difficulties.  Stewart  changed  the  name  of  Reid's 
court ;  and  in  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  him  almost  inexpli- 
cable, he  appealed  to  '  Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Belief.'  It 
would  haye  been  a  matter  of  indifference  what  name  was  giyen 
to  the  system  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wide  and  peculiar  influ- 
ence which  Stewart  exercised.  Amongst  his  pupils  were  Lord 
John  RusseU,  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Dudley,  and  other  eminent  Englishmen.  Students  in  large  numbers 
from  the  Continent  crowded  in  his  classroom;  and  amongst  his 
own  countrymen  who  were  charmed  by  his  eloquence  were  Scott, 
Homer,  Jeffirey,  Thomas  Browne,  and  Cockbum.  The  elder  Mill 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  were  his  frequent  listeners;  and  Mr. 
Carlyle,  in  testifying  to  the  extent  of  his  influence,  declared 
that  although  Stewart  had  made  no  new  contribution  to  philosophy, 
his  personal  influence  was  greater  than  that  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. It  is  difficult  for  one  of  the  present  generation  to  under- 
stand the  secret  of  this  power.  His  discourses,  like  his  writings, 
seem  to  haye  been  elegant  and  dear,  and,  as  has  been  said  of  them 
in  language  which  sounds  yery  like  sarcasm,  they  attracted  crowds 
who  found  no  depth  or  speculatiye  height  or  strain  of  logic  to  weary 
or  offend  them.  One  would  expect  speculatiye  height  and  depth 
and  mental  strain  in  the  examination  of  such  questions  as  Du^dd 
Stewart  proposed  to  himself  for  consideration,  and  in  the  absence 
of  such  characteristics  nothing  short  of  artistic  genius  could  haye 
made  atonement.     Neyertheless,  although  he  contributed  nothing 
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to  the  Bom-total  of  philosophy,  although  Tolnntarily  or  inyolan- 
tarilj  he  had  completely  missed  the  greatest  thought  of  his  time, 
the  force  of  his  moral  character,  his  enormous  learning,  the  elo- 
quence of  his  expositions,  exercised  a  fascination  upon  the  minds  of 
the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries. 

Perhaps  the  lofty  moral  nature  of  the  teacher  left  no  room  for 
the  analytic  investigation  of  the  speculator ;  perhaps  he  considered 
that  the  fading  influence  of  an  old  creed  was  best  supplied  by  the 
elevated  hopefulness  of  an  intelligible  system  of  morality ;  perhaps 
the  complex  circumstances  of  his  time  created  the  anomaly ;  but 
whatever  the  reason  may  have  been,  the  strange  anomaly  did  exist 
of  a  leader  of  men  filling  his  classrooms  with  students  who  came 
for  philosophy,  and  sending  them  away  apparently  quite  satisfied 
with '  Common  Sense,'  or  the  'Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Belief.' 

£[ant,  who  died  in  1804,  had  arrived  at  what  his  countiymen 
properly  considered  a  philosophical  calculus ;  Dugald  Stewart,  who 
died  in  1828,  had  not  proceeded  further  than  the  multiplication  table. 
From  the  death  of  Stewart  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  a  long 
array  of  men  whose  influence  has  been  peculiarly  personal.  The 
scheme  for  the  comprehensive  National  Church,  which  it  was  Arnold's 
life-dream  to  have  erected,  burst  like  a  bubble  amidst  the  tumult 
of  the  Tractarian  Movement ;  and  Arnold's  name  goes  on,  coupled 
with  no  great  political  or  ecclesiastical  system,  but  linked  for  ever 
with  Rugby  Chapel  and  Tom  Brown.  Eeble  gave  music  to  a 
movement  which  seemed  likely  to  end  in  discord  or  in  chaos  firom 
mere  surfeiture  of  argument.  We  possess  his  poetry  for  what  it 
may  be  worth,  but  the  music  of  his  life  is  buried  in  his  grave.  We 
may  well  question  whether  genius  could  further  go  than  the  line  it 
reached  in  the  influence  of  Newman  as  he  preached  at  St.  Mary's. 
Able-bodied  youths  with  no  particular  religious  emotions,  afflicted 
with  no  unnecessary  hankering  after  truth,  left  their  'wines,'  their 
billiards,  the  bulldogs,  and  the  boat-clubs,  to  wait  patiently  until 
the  doors  of  the  church  had  been  opened,  drawn  irresistibly  by  the 
charm  of  the  great  ascetic,  who  was  about '  to  give  up  the  leader- 
ship of  an  army  of  Churchmen^  and  go  over  to  serve  as  a  nameless 
private  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.'  One  wonders  if  the 
power  which  attracted  such  men  firom  their  college-rooms  is  related 
remotely  to  the  power  which  urged  a  number  of  Home  Rule  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  to  send — during  a  banquet  in  celebration  of  St. 
Patrick — a  telegram  congratulating  Father  Newman  upon  his  pro- 
spective acquisition  of  a  Hat. 

Other  figures  of  difierent  statures  are  associated  with  this  ascetic 
and  with  this  movement.  Maurice,  with  the  mantle  of  Coleridge 
and  the  firiendship  of  Sterling,  indifferent  to  old  forms  and  the 
historic  dogmas  gathered  about  him  at  Cambridge  and  in  London, 
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meft  who  nnder  the  living  mflnence  of  the^^eameflt  casniflft  buQt  i^ 
elegant  BtraetnreB  of  mysticism,  which  taftiished  as  they  rose  and 
left  the  architects  without  a  home.  Eingsley,  more  fitted  for  the 
prairies  than  the  pnlpit,  accepted  the  chair  of  Modem  History  at 
Camhridge.  The  '  nudities  and  crudities  of  his  Hypatia*  formed  a 
bar  to  the  D.C.L.,  which  friends  at  Oxford  wished  to  have  conferred 
upon  him.  He  attacked  with  equal  impetuosity  bad  drainage  and 
John  Henry  Newman.  He  was  erudite  in  the  classification  of  butter- 
flies, and  would  have  been  forward  with  the  hounds — ^if  he  had  had 
a  horse.  He  has  written  much  that  seems  like  poetry,  and  West- 
ward Ho  !  will  probably  accompany  Tom  Brown.  In  his  controversy 
with  Newman  he  exhibited  the  weakness  of  his  logic,  but  Eingsley 
did  not  believe  that  life  was  made  of  logic.  Such  of  his  lectures  at 
Cambridge  as  have  been  preserved  '  are  written  in  a  fearful  and 
wonderful  dialect,  containing  nothing  beyond  vague  vivid  amplifi- 
cation of  elementary  facts ;'  nevertheless  his  lecture-rooms  were 
orowded,  and  numbers  of  his  hearers  were  driven  to  ccmsult  the 
original  authorities  for  themselves.  Eingsley  tried  many  things, 
and  was  good  at  most ;  but  his  great  merit,  as  has  been  weU  said, 
consisted  in  the  fact,  *  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  note  the  fatal 
tendency  of  an  old  creed  to  become  a  termimis  ad  quern  instead  of 
a  temUnus  a  quo^  and  to  urge  the  fruitful  method  of  confironting 
religious  classics  directly  witii  the  broad  permanent  facts  of  human 
experience,  and  the  working  hypothesis  of  virtuous  lives.' 

Side  by  side  with  this  quasi-religious  movement,  philosophy  and 
science  were  moulding  old  forms  into  new  combinations,  or  were 
discovering  new  facts  in  Nature  which  led  inevitably  to  the  deduc- 
tion of  new  laws.  Newman,  Maurice,  Arnold,  and  Eingsley  appealed 
to  forces  beyond  Nature ;  and  society,  which  had  been  nourished 
upon  the  supernatural,  acoepted  as  proper  to  tradition  whatever 
scraps  of  natural  laws  were  contributed  to  the  support  of  its 
position. 

But  when  average  English  society  came  face  to  face  with  the 
•  utilitarian  creed,  rescued  by  Mill  from  the  learned  obscurity  in 
which  Bentham  had  left  it,  English  society  took  up  arms.  It 
seemed  monstrous  that  the  opinions  and  traditions  of  a  National 
Church  and  a  so-called  Christian  country  should  be  openly  called 
upon  for  the  reasons  of  their  existence ;  and  to  add  to  the  com- 
plexity, before  the  first  monster  of  speculation  could  be  fairly 
grappled  vrith  and  exterminated,  Mr.  Darwin  arrives  with  his  theory 
of  evolution. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  new  movement  thaii  the 
contrast  between  the  profound  earnestness  of  the  leaders  and  utter 
indifference '  of  the  great  minority  of  followers.  Men  who  are 
satorated  witixPkto  and  Coleridge,  with  St.  Paui  and  Swinbane, 
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urifii  Matfhew  Arnold  and  the  *  Bab  Ballads/  have  grown  ashamed  of 
a  narrow  Ghristianily  and  afraid  of  a  comprehensiye  agnosticism. 
Religion  is  not  in  their  hearts,  but  Culture  is  much  upon  their  lips ; 
and  amongst  a  few  of  the  greatest  enrolled  in  this  crowd  of  the 
world- wearied,  '  The  Cnlt'  is  the  phrase  which  gains  admittance 
to  the  holiest  of  holies.  There  seems  to  be  no  nglier  growth 
of  oar  time  than  this  so-called  Cnltnre.  It  is  as  unlike  the  Greek 
life  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  imitation,  as  the  Thames  at 
Woolwich  is  unlike  the  waves  which  wash  the  shores  of  the  Pirseus, 
or  reflect  in  purple  the  Isles  of  the  JSgean. 

A  very  curious  product  is  this  man  of  culture.  He  usually 
smOes  languidly  at  the  severe  precise  realistic  spirit  of  Utilitari- 
anism ;  he  thinks  that  a  system  which  can  be  understood  by  the 
working  man  of  Chelsea  is  radically  rotten;*  he  thinks  that  Mill 
has  played  the  devil  with  logic  and  political  economy,  by  enabling 
any  man  of  Ordinary  intelligence  to  understand  principles  which, 
less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Pitt,  fresh  from  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  was  alone  bold  enough  to  defend  before  the  House  of 
Commons. 

TMs  curious  product  has  one  solitary  belief  left — beyond  him- 
self :  he  believes  in  Newman ;  he  does  not  know  why,  but  it  saves 
an  immensity  of  trouble.  To  the  present  writer  it  has  long  been 
a  difficult  problem,  how  it  happens  that  men  whose  own  natures 
seem  as  shallow  as  only  human  nature  can  be  when  it  tries  its 
worst  make  the  pretence  of  admiring  Newman.  It  may  be  the 
Mesire  of  the  moth  for  the  star,'  If  Newman  seems  to  live  like 
tiie  gods  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  contemplation,  it  is  a  contem- 
plation in  which  whoever  wishes  to  participate  must  be  possessed 
himself  of  something  of  the  godlike.  Many  of  the  nothingnesses 
who  ape  the  calmness  of  Newman  seem  far  removed  from  tiie  con- 
templation which  admits  to  the  circle  of  Olympus. 

It  is  a  relief,  then,  to  turn  from  this  product  of  insipid  thought 
and  paralysed  action  to  one  who  was  the  friend  of  Kingsley  and  of 
Maurice,  but  whose  efforts  to  unravel  the  complexities  of  Being 
were  based  upon  other  principles  than  the  amiable  mysticism  of 
theologians. 

Perhaps  we  are  now  at  a  sufficiently  safe  distance  to  enaUe 
seme  competent  person  to  measure  approximately  the  proportions  of 
MiH.  For  some  time  after  his  death  he  continued  the  idol  of  two 
antagonistic  parties  in  England.  He  was  the  god  of  one  party  and 
the  devil  of  the  other.  A  series  of  small  conflicts  waged  around 
his  posthumous  publications  ;  but  the  prevalent  opinion  seems  now 
to  be  that,  however  dogmatic  in  his  religious  belief,  no  man  can 
have  perused 'Mill'fl  books  attentively  without- experiencing  from 
tiine  «6tiitt0  tikef  btttemess  of  his  own  shortcomings,  when  x»n- 
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trasted  with  the  nnfalteriBg  singleheartedneBS,  the  great  moral  ele- 
vation, of  him  who  breathed  snch  lofty  fervoor  into  eyery  sabject 
that  he  treated.  In  going  over  his  work,  all  his  books,  from  the 
essay  On  Liberty  to  his  Autobiography,  including  the  Logic, 
Political  Economy,  and  Dissertations,  are  marked  by  a  nuureUons 
lucidity  of  style,  which,  combined  with  similar  clearness  of  thought, 
and  tinctured  with  a  breadth  of  human  sympathy  and  gentle  irony 
when  dealing  with  absurdities,  which  render  him,  if  not  the  greatest 
thinker,  the  greatest  interpreter  of  the  thought  of  modem  Europe. 
Not  being  a  uniyersity  man,  he  had  not  the  opportunities  of  influ- 
encing by  his  lectures  and  eyery-day  associations  the  classes  to 
which  such  men  were  accustomed  to  appeal ;  but  Mill's  autobio- 
graphy, taken  in  conjunction  with  the  general  tone  and  style  of  his 
works,  seems  to  draw  him  closer  to  his  readers  than  has  been  the 
case  with  any  great  thinker  before  his  time.  He  has  told  us  of  his 
troubles,  his  conflicts,  his  losses,  and  his  conquests ;  of  the  tears 
he  shed  over  the  story  of  Marmontel's  malady  and  recoyeiy.  He 
saw  for  labour  an  interest  in  the  soil  it  tilled ;  for  womanhood  a 
higher  aim  and  a  happier  lot.  In  his  study  and  in  the  senate  he 
lashed  prejudice,  insolence,  ignorance ;  and  upon  the  hustings  at 
Westminster  he  informed  his  infuriated  constituents  that  he  had 
recorded  his  belief  that  almost  all  labouring  classes  were  liars ;  but 
that  the  English  labourer  diflered  from  his  continental  brother  in 
this,  that  the  Englishman,  though  a  liar  himself,  belieyed  and  sup- 
ported the  man  who  had  dared  to  speak  the  truth. 

Mill  differed  from  the  previous  teachers  in  that  he  expected  no 
future  life,  but  agreed  with  them  at  least  in  pitching  this  one  high. 
As  an  original  thinker,  the  name  of  Lord  Bacon  is  probably  in  a 
higher  rank  than  that  of  Mill.  Locke,  Hobbes,  Adam  Smith,  and 
Jeremy  Bentham  had  contributed  as  much  as  Mill  has  done  to  that 
sum  of  potentialities  for  the  enlarging  of  human  knowledge  which  is 
carefully  bound  in  large  volumes,  and  carefully  locked  in  the  topmost 
recesses  of  some  public  library.  Mill  surpassed  all  his  predecessors 
in  this :  that  along  with  the  qualities  of  a  peculiar  form  of  religious 
crusade  which  he  possessed  in  an  abnormal  degree,  he  had  the 
energy  and  the  earnestness  to  penetrate  those  recesses,  taking  with 
him  the  siccum  lumen  of  his  clear  brain.  He  brought  down  from 
the  top  shelves  the  title-deeds  of  humanity  which  had  so  long  been 
hidden  away ;  he  extracted  the  meanings  from  each  abstruse  docu- 
ment and  from  each  ponderous  volume ;  he  translated  his  knowledge 
into  intelligible  language,  published  it  in  the  most  popular  forms, 
and  transmuted  the  special  prerogative  of  a  few  into  the  easily- 
attained  possession^/  all. 

Art,  literature,  and  science  have  their  leading  spirits,  who 
might  well  be  noticed  beside  the  names  we  have  mentioned ;  but  for 
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OTir  present  purpose  the  types  of  teachers  have  been  taken  from  the 
region  of  abstract  speculation  and  religions  thought.  '  Conduct/ 
it  has  been  said,  'is  three-fourths  of  life;'  and  conduct^  when  it 
assumes  noteworthy  proportions  for  good  or  evil,  is  based  upon 
principles  which  in  their  turn  are  based  upon  abstract  speculation ; 
this  speculation  is  usually  formulated  by  vicarious  industry. 

The  principles,  then,  upon  which  human  conduct  is  based  have 
been,  and  ever  must  be,  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  the 
subjects  to  which  man's  mind  can  be  applied.  The  names  we  have 
mentioned  are  those  of  men  who  have  been  peculiarly  prominent, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  disadvantage,  in  endeavouring  to 
base  human  conduct  upon  principles  which  are  capable  of  being  sub- 
mitted ultimately  to  the  supreme  test  of  reason.  Stewart,  Arnold, 
Newman,  Eingsley,  Mill,  although  in  different  proportion  and  from 
different  standpoints,  represented  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Themselves  the  creatures  of  complicated  in- 
fluences of  theology,  reason,  science,  and  prejudice,  they  saw  clearly 
that  the  old  moorings  of  English  thought  had  gone  adrift,  and  the 
time  had  arisen  for  the  prompt  search  after  new  ones.  According 
to  their  different  methods  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  task. 

It  would  require  many  volumes  and  much  time  to  analyse  clearly 
the  work  and  the  influence  of  the  labourers  to  whom  such  short 
reference  has  been  made.  The  main  secret  of  their  power  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  the  total  abnegation  of  self;  in  the  uncompro- 
mising truthfulness  with  which  they  examined  the  old  difficulties 
from  a  completely  new  point  of  view,  and  laid  the  results,  as  they 
did  their  own  lives,  clear  as  a  printed  page  before  the  world. 
There  have  been  greater  names  connected  with  more  durable  results ; 
but  there  have  been  none  who,  during  a  similar  period,  have  coped 
with  similar  difficulties  in  a  wider,  more  benevolent,  more  disinter- 
ested, and  more  thoroughly  humane  spirit. 
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JuBT  a  season  of  sweet  onreason ; 

Just  the  whirl  of  a  waltz  or  two ; 
Just  the  dreaming  o'er  words  nnmeaningy — 

What  can  it  be  to  me  or  you  ? 
Just  the  treasure  of  tranced  leisure. 

Just  a  whisper  half  sad,  half  sweet ; 
Just  a  loye  without  stint  or  measure 

Silently  laid  at  your  dainty  feet. 

Just  a  stroll  on  a  summer  morning, 

Under  the  gold-green  shade  of  trees ; 
Just  a  whisper  that,  prudence  scorning, 

Floats  to  your  ear  with  the  fluttering  breeze. 
Just  a  greeting  in  some  chance  meeting ; 

Just  a  glance,  were  it  false  or  true, 
And  a  quickened  pulse,  and  a  heart's  mad  beating,- 

What  are  such  things  to  me  or  you  ? 

Just  a  hand  that  in  mine  has  trembled ; 

Just  the  quiyer  of  lips  that  met; 
Just  the  dream  of  a  love  dissembled ; 

Just  the  pain  of  a  long  regret. 
0  hapless  passion,  can  wealth  or  fashion 

Unchill  thy  touch  or  unseal  thy  kiss  ? 
Though  I  win  her  never,  I  love  for  ever, 

Just  for  the  sake  of  a  season's  bliss. 

BTCA. 
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I  WAS  rammaging  the  other  day  in  an  old  drawer —  Bat  stop ! 
Before  the  overture  begins,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of 
rammaging.  I  am  only  going  to  string  together  (observe  how 
admirably  I  select  verbs  congenial  with  my  subject)  some  gossipy 
reminiscences^  and  I  defy  the  unities.  I  therefore  urge  my  readers 
to  rummage,  and  rummage,  and  always  to  rummage.  Why  ?  It 
was  stated  the  other  day  that,  during  his  last  hours.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  spoke  about  some  memoranda  he  had  made,  that  he  was  very 
anxious  that  his  executors  should  be  in  possession  of  them,  that 
he  was  unable  to  tell  them  where  they  were ;  and  they  could  not 
be  found  after  his  death.  They  will  be  found  some  day.  The 
lamented  statesman  has  probably  done  what,  I  would  wager,  nine 
out  of  ten  of  those  who  honour  me  by  reading  this  article  do  every 
day  of  their  lives — concealed  the  valuable  property  in  some  secure 
place,  where  he  thought  he  could  put  his  hands  upon  it  directly  it 
was  wanted,  and  forgotten  all  about  it.  *  Where  are  those  con- 
founded keys  V  *  What  on  earth  have  I  done  with  my  spectacles  T 
'Here,  Tompkins,  what  the  A,  B,  C,  D  have  you  done  with  my 
cigar-case  ?  I  left  it  on  the  hall-table  not  five  minutes  ago.  Why 
the  E,  F,  G,  H  don't  you  find  it?'  Tompkins  gives  warning  on 
the  spot ;  you  lose  a  valuable  servant,  and  eventually  you  find  the 
case  in  the  inside  pocket  of  your  coat,  where  you  had  placed  it, 
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nnusnally^  bo  that  yon  could  not  possibly  make  any  mistake  as  to 
its  whereabonts.  It  was  only  tbe  other  day  that  an  impecnnions 
Mend  called  npon  me  with  a  view  of  effecting  a  small  loan.  He 
says  that  he  never  drinks  anything  bnt  ginger-l>eer«  Perhaps  it  is 
the  ginger  that  makes  him  lively,  so  iively,  indeed,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  lie  down  occasionally  in .  tmwonted  places  from  over- 
fatigne^  And  as  what  I  thought  was  a  temperance  drink  has 
generally,  in  his  month  at  least,  a  potent  affinity  with  whisky  or 
brandy,  I  shonld  recommend  Sir  Wilfrid^  io  ioek  to  it*  Well,  my 
friend  only  required  a  modest  half-crown^  '  No,  my  lad,"  qnoth  I ;  . 
'  yon  want  to  spend  it  in  ginger-beer.'  *  I  give  yon  my  solemn 
word  of  honour  that  I  want  it  to  buy  a  Prayer-book  for  my  wife.  It 
is  her  birthday  to-morrow.'  'No,  my  cnppy  one;  Gamma  shall 
have  her  Prayer-book,  bat  no  coin  for  yon.  It  melts  in  that  burning 
fiery  ftimace  of  yours,  and  is  transmuted  into  rum;  But  I  tell  yon 
what :  have  you  any  old  waistcoats  that  you  have  not  turned — into 
ginger-beer  ?  Go  search  the  pockets,  specially  where  holes  adorn 
the  lining,  and  let  me  know  the  result.' 

'Twas  done.  Result:  sixpence,  a  penny,  and  two  hal^enny 
stamps.  You  take  the  moral  before  I  have  told  my  tale? 
Bummage. 

Very  well.  I  was  rummaging  in  an  old  drawer,  ^and  I,  all  of  a 
sudden,  came  upon  an  envelope  carefully  sealed.  There  was  a 
legend  outside — *  Theatrical  Ashes,  from  Albert  Smith.'  It  is  the 
reproduction  of  an  article  he  wrote  in  Household  Words,  describing 
the  burning  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1856,  after  a  disgraceful 
orgie  called  a  bal  masqibi,  given  under  the  auspices  of  what  would 
be  an  impossible  personage  in  these  days,  a  vulgar  conjurer,  who 
styled  himself  the  '  Wizard  of  the  North.'  In  addition  to  such 
stale  tricks  as  producing  a  bowl  of  fish  from  the  small  of  his  back, 
he  impersonated  certain  characters  of  Walter  Scott  with  a  grotesque 
feebleness,  and  he  burnt  down  (I  mean,  of  course,  figuratively)  the 
then  Opera-house,  which  exploits  are  the  basis  of  his  tame.  Albert 
Smith  had  the  little  brochure  bound  in  a  wooden  cover  made  from 
the  beams  of  the  building,  and  printed  about  fifty  copies,  which  he 
presented  to  his  intimate  friends.  Hence  my  good  fortune  in 
having  this  trouvaille  before  me  at  this  present  moment. 

And  so,  and  so.  I  quote  the  passage  that  has  roused  not  only 
pleasant  memories  of  the  amiable  author,  but  other  reminiscences, 
with  which  I  propose  and  hope  to  entertain  the  reader.  Albert 
Smith  is  staring  at  the  stiU-smoking  ruins.  *  My  mind  wandered 
to  humbler  things.  I  wondered  at  what  time  was  burnt  the  letter  B 
that  Gennaro  cut  with  his  dagger  from  over  the  Borgia's  door, 
always  of  a  different  colour  to  the  *^  orgia,"  and  palpable  as  to  its 
destination.     I  wondered  also  how  long  it  took  to  melt  the  Norma 
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gong ;  how  soon  to  consnme  the  fish  that  were  thrown  np  to  the 
pescatori  on  the  sonny  strand  of  Portici;  how  rapidly  the  red 
eandles  must  have  melted  that  adorned  the  chandelier  in  the  act  of 
the  Huguenots ;  and  whether  the  Der  Freischiitz  owl  winked  when 
the  flames  deranged  his  machinery.  And  I  pictured  the  general 
and  hxinried  destruction  of  the  Druids'  beards^  and  Mario's  long 
chocolate-coloured  boots,  and  the  bright  breastplate  in  which  Soldi 
sang  the  **  Rataplan ;"  the  Sonnambula  mill- wheel,  with  the  candle- 
stick that  Yiardot  let  taJl  from  it,  and  the  padded  bricks  she  pushed 
aside  with  her  feet  when  the  plank  cracked;  the  sword  that 
Tagliafico  cradled  across  his  knee,  when  he  declared  he  was  not 
an  assassin ;  the  profile  horse  of  the  statue  in  Don  Giovanni ;  and 
the  pony-chaise  that  brought  on  Ronconi  in  the  Elisir.' 

I  throw  my  pen  aside  for  a  few  minutes,  and  ponder  on  what 
the  aboye  lines  suggest.  Take  the  Huguenots.  I  declare  when 
that  opera  was  first  produced,  somewhere  about  1848-49,  we  were 
introduced  on  that  mimic  stage  to  some  of  the  finest  company  in 
the  world.  What  noble  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  Castellan, 
Yiardot,  Alboni  (noble  indeed !),  Tamburini,  Tagliafico,  Mario,  and 
Marini.  Tamburini  as  the  sombre  St.  Bris,  Tagliafico  as  the 
chiyalrous  Neyers,  Mario  the  gallant,  the  incomparable :  what  a 
trio !  I  remember  Neyers'  beautiful  curly  hair.  He  prided  himself 
in  those  days  on  neyer  wearing  a  wig.  And  now,  such  are  the 
vicissitudes  of  Life,  he  is  stage-manager,  and  perhaps  boxes  the 
ballet-girls'  ears,  and  threatens  to  break  his  stick,  not  his  sword, 
across  the  shoulders  of  recalcitrant  supers.  I  have  heard  Sims 
Reeves  sing  the  solo  as  the  Huguenot  soldier  in  the  'Rataplan' 
chorus.  Anything  more  unlike  a  Huguenot  or  a  soldier  than  the 
distinguished  tenor,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  His  unfor- 
tunate physique  was  against  him  on  the  stage;  but  if  you  shut 
your  eyes,  the  effect  was  fine.  Soldi,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a 
splendid  man.  He  was  always  received  with  three  rounds  of 
ironical  applause,  for  he  invariably  sang  out  of  tune,  and  used 
superabundant  gesture.  He  got  accustomed  to  it  after  a  while, 
and  used  almost  to  roar  with  laughter  when  he  came  on,  knowing 
what  was  in  store  for  him.  He  got  quite  firiendly  subsequently 
with  his  audience,  who  always  persisted  in  chaffing  him,  but 
cheered  him  kindly — ^when  he  left  the  stage.  His  great  part  was 
Arturo  in  iMcia  di  Lammermoor,  where  he  was  brave  in  white 
satin  and  blue  ribbons.  In  the  wedding  dcene  he  invariably  sent  a 
thrill  of  delight  through  the  house  when,  with  a  terrible  shriek,  he 
yelled  into  the  ears  of  Enrico : 

'  FamA  Baondt  ch'  Edgardo 
Bovr*  esBa  temerario 
Alzare  ob6  lo  sgoardo.* 
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Poor  fellow !  I  do  not  think  he  ever  got  an  honest  round  of  applause 
in  his  life. 

I  never  go  to  the  Opera  now.  It  died,  for  me,  with  Titiens.  I 
have  seen  Patti  and  Nilsson  and  Albani,  but  oat  of  mere  cariosity. 
I  have  never  been  inside  the  new  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  not  even 
to  witness  the  '  masic-hall  performances'  given  there  a  month  or  two 
ago.  Cielo  !  In  the  old  days  we  used  to  look  on  the  Orisis,  the 
Marios,  Lablaches  ^  tutti  quanti  as  intimate  friends.  We  never 
asked  whether  we  got  value  for  our  money ;  all  we  cared  for  were 
the  health  and  the  voice  of  the  singers,  not  from  the  sordid  motive, 
but  from  a  real  solicitude  that  nothing  should  occur  to  mar  their 
glory  for  the  evening.  I  see  they  have  been  grumbling  over  the 
stalls  being  raised  five  shillings.  But  who  ever  got  a  stall  for  less, 
except  by  taking  a  subscription?  The  right  royal  and  affable 
'Bill'  Sams,  whose  ancient  palazzo  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  never  charged  less ;  and  he  probably,  '  on  taking  a  quantity,' 
only  paid  fifteen  shillings  apiece  for  them.  True,  he  had  very 
likely  to  wait  two  or  three  years  for  his  money.  I  have  often  tried 
to  get  a  stall  at  the  theatre  for  a  guinea,  but  never  succeeded. 
The  unsavoury  Jews  in  Bow-street  bought  them  up. 

There  has  only  been  one  really  modem  tenor  fit  to  be  classed 
with  Rubini,  Mario,  Tamberlik,  and  that  was  Giuglini.  The  first 
time  I  saw  him  he  was  travelling  with  a  scratch,  indeed  a  strolling, 
company  of  Italian  singers  in  the  south  of  France.  This  must  have 
been  some  time  in  the  'fifties.  I  do  not  think  he  made  much  im- 
pression upon  me.  Possibly  I  did  not  pay  so  much  attention  to 
him  as  to  the  prima  donna,  to  whom,  as  she  advanced  modestly 
down  the  stage  in  the  first  scene  in  Lucia,  I  longed  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  the  fox,  and  exclaim, 

*  Qne  vons  dies  joli  I  qne  vous  me  lemblea  belle ! 
Sana  mentir,  si  Totre  ramage 
Se  rapporte  k  Totre  plumage.' 

But  here  I  pulled  up.  The  sweet  creature,  in  the  first  line  of  her 
opening  cavatina,  *  Ancor  non  giunse,'  uttered  a  note  so  harsh  and 
false  that  I  fled  in  dismay.  Her  voice  was  like  a  bad  bagpipe. 
And,  as  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  unless  the  girl  I  distin- 
guish has  a  soft  voice,  pretty  hands  and  feet,  what  care  I  how  ffidr 
she  be !  Well,  the  second  time  I  saw  Giuglini  was  at  the  English 
Embassy  at  Turin.  Sir  James  Hudson  was  our  then  Ambassador. 
He  was  a  great  dilettante.  I  was  dining  with  one  of  the  attaches, 
a  fiiend  of  mine,  and  Sir  James  told  us  that  we  should  hear  after 
dinner  the  tenor  of  the  fature.  It  was  Giuglini,  who,  as  a  draw- 
ing-room singer,  was  unsurpassed.  Sir  James  had  recommended 
Lumley  to  engage  him  for  the  next  Opera  season,  and  the  fiimous 
impre$ario  did.     It  was  said  that  he  was  under  a  slight  doad  at 
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that  time.  He  had  hied  a  little  too  freely,  without  a  medical 
diploma  or  license,  a  dear  friend  of  his  in  the  corps  de  ballet  at  the 
Scala.  She  had  displayed  rebellions  liqaors  in  her  blood  and  a  heat 
in  her  arguments  that  the  amateur  surgeon  thought  might  be 
alleviated  by  the  lancet.  But  he  had  not  one  about  him ;  and  as 
he  thought  the  case  urgent,  he  availed  himself  of  the  property 
dagger  that  was  nearest  at  hand.  It,  however,  proved  a  coarser 
instrument  than  was  intended  or  needed,  and  the  results  were  for  a 
time  serious. 

I  saw  Giuglini  the  first  night  he  came  out.  I  have  had  many 
bets  about  it,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  never  can  remember  in  what 
opera  he  made  his  dehU^  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  or  the  Favorita, 
I  think  I  cling  to  the  first,  though  I  believe  it  was  really  the 
second.  I  am  too  lazy  to  look,  as  it  does  not  much  signify.  For 
my  part  (my  gentle  Editor,  remember  this  is  not  a  critical  article, 
but  only  an  omelette),  his  finest  singing  role,  to  my  mind,  was 
Alfredo  in  La  Traviata.  His  tenderness  in  the  spoony  passages, 
'Parigi  o  cara,'  for  instance,  was  unsurpassable;  while  he  also 
showed  lie  possessed  fire  when  required  in  the  more  passionate 
passages.  And  shall  I  not  drop  a  tear  en  passant  over  that  dear 
papa  Beneventano-Germont.  He  used  to  wear  a  gorgeous  costume 
above,  the  effect  of  which  was  much  marred  by  his  enormous  calves, 
incased  in  common  cotton  stockings.  We  young  roues,  who  had 
the  entree  behind  the  scenes,  used  to  chaff  the  venerable  parent 
about  this  curious  and  incongruous  fancy  of  his.  ^  Ah,  ah,  signori,' 
he  replied,  glancing  at  a  robust  baUerina,  who  was  evidently 
regarding  him  with  admiration,  *  non  h  bello  quel  che  e  boUo,  ma 
quel  che  piace.'  Poor  Giuglini  I  The  demon  of  drink  got  hold  of 
him.  So  did  another  demon  worse  than  the  first,  by  whom  perhaps 
he  was  compelled  to  the  fatal  vice,  and  his  sad  end. 

Although  I  do  not  remember  Bubini,  I  must  have  seen  him. 
I  began  my  opera  career  very  young ;  indeed,  in  jackets.  I  was 
always  a  bit  of  a  dandy  in  early  days,  and  I  recollect  going  to 
Howell  &  James's,  and  teasing  my  dear  mother  till  she  bought 
me  a  set  of  studs  such  as  I  thought  were  suited  to  my  rank  and 
would  look  well  in  Fops'-alley,  which  then  existed.  Also  a  rich 
open-worked  shirt,  which  was  then  the  fashion.  I  was  not  the 
least  shy,  and  aired  myself  amongst  the  swells  with  much  grace  and 
affitbiUty.  The  opera  was  /  Puritani,  with  the  immortal  quartette 
in  it;  and  afterwards  La  Sylphide,  with  Taglioni,  but  a  mature 
Taglioni.  She  must  have  been  forty  then,  but  still  wonderful  in 
her  early  decay.  Those  were  the  days  of  '  long  nights,'  as  they 
were  called.  Fancy  a  prc^amme  like  the  following,  which  I  copy 
from  an  old  libretto : 
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Thii  Evening  will  be  peifonned,  for  the  Benefit  of  M.  Lapobtx, 

The  first  Act  of  Bo88ini*B  Opera, 

II  Babbibbi  di  Siyiolia. 

To  be  followed  by  the  French  Tragedy  of 

Leb  Hobacbs. 

After  which  a  new  Ballet  divertiuement  entitled 

L'El^tb  db  l'Axoub. 

To  which  will  be  added  the  second  Act  of  Bossini's  sacred  Opera, 

Gli  Isbaeliti  in  Eoitto. 

To  condnde  with  the  first  Act  of  the  Ballet  of 

La.  Gitaha. 

I  remember  all  the  great  dancers.  The  Taglionis — ^Marie  was 
remarkable  as  being  the  ugliest  woman  I  ever  saw  in  my  life — ^the 
Elsslers,  Lncile  Grahn,  Ferraris.  But  there  were  only  two  I  ever 
cared  for  at  that  early  age,  and  they  were  Carlotta  Grisi  and  Cerito. 
If  the  latter  had  not  been  my  first  love — Alma  was  the  ballet  in 
which  she  gained  my  young  afiections — I  would  say  that  in  poetry 
of  motion  not  even  the  goddess  herself  could  have  surpassed  the 
sweet  and  graceful  Carlotta.  Years  afterwards,  Albert  Smith  and  I 
were  never  tired  of  talking  about  that  dramatic  and  beautiful  ballet. 
Do  you  remember  when  he  introduced  the  Truandaise  under  the 
name  of  the  Bruindaise  in  his  burlesque  of  Valentine  and  Orson, 
under  the  management  of  the  Eeeleys  at  the  Lyceum  ?  Eeeley  as 
Orson  dancing  with  Mrs.  Eeeley  (I  think  as  Valentine)!  and  singing 
these  words  to  the  original  air, 

'  0  dear,  donH  do  so— 'tis  gpreat  impropriety ; 
They  don't  do  so  in  genteel  society/ 

fetched  the  town.  Poor  Eeeley,  much  out  of  breath  and  attempting 
intricate  entrechats  and  superb  tours  de  force,  was  a  sight  for  gods 
and  men.  We  used  to  delight  to  recall  the  pantomimists  of  that 
date.  There  was  M.  Gosselin,  always  the  villain,  the  necromanoer, 
the  naughty  podestci^,  and  other  bad  characters  who  used  to  haunt 
ballets.  One  night  he  was  acting  the  devil,  or  a  near  relation ;  at 
any  rate,  he  had  a  tail  on,  and  had  to  come  up  through  a  trap-door. 
The  trap  had  caught  his  tail,  and  he  could  not  move.  The  audienoe 
began  to  titter,  and  he  could  not  understand  it.  He  made  a 
vigorous  movement,  and  left  his  tail,  where  indeed  it  was  before, 
behind.  But  what  he  lost  in  tail  he  gained  in  flesh,  for  a  large  rent 
was  left,  and  he  had  to  retire  to  refit.  Yena&a  was  a  capital  mimef^ 
after  the  style  of  W.  H.  Payne.  I  saw  both  afterwards  in  I  know 
not  what  bidlet.  Then  there  were  MM.  Mathieu,  Albert,  CoiiIoii# 
Guy  Stephan,  Gouriet,  Coranolini,  and  of  course  Perrot,  and  St. 
Ldon,  who  married  Cerito,  the  villain.     I  suppose  we  shall  nevar 
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again  see  the  days  when  the  opera  was  merely  the  lever  de  rideau 
to  the  grand  ballet  of  .action.  I  wonld  here  enter  a  protest  against 
ballets  being  lugged  into  the  middle  of  an  opera  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  unless  they  are  necessary  to  the  action  of  the  scene,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  pretty  Bohemian  ballet  in  the  Htiguenots.  Perhaps 
even  that  is  better  than  what  was  the  fashion  in  my  day,  a  short 
divertissement  between  the  acts  of  the  opera.  But  the  ballet  and 
gin-and- water  as  deyeloped  lately  at  music-halls !  Accursed  union ! 
Pah! 

I  love  to  dip  into  the  old  libretti,  for  two  reasons.  First,  of 
course,  for  the  casts  of  other  days.  They  are  gone.  But  the 
delicious  poetry  in  the  second  place  attracts  me.  That  is  for  all 
time.  Here  is  a  book  of  the  Ba^biere,  with  Orisi,  Mario,  Lablache, 
Tamburini,  Giubilei.  In  Israel  in  Egypt  I  find  Persiani,  Grisi, 
E.  Gbisi,  Bubini,  Flavio,  Tamburini,  Lablache,  Mario,  and  De 
Bassini.  I  never  knew  that  Mario  and  Bubini  had  sung  together 
in  the  same  opera.  The  following  must  have  been  nearly  the  first 
east  of  Semiramide.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  date ;  nevertheless 
it  is  interesting : 

Semiramide Madame  Pabta. 

Arsaoe Madame  Vbbtbxs. 

AflsnT Bexobxni. 

Idreno Gabcia  (later  Ivanoff). 

Orol Benetti. 

Ohoflt  of  Ninns  .  M.  Atkins. 

Azema Bignora  Gbaziaki. 

Who  was  M.  Atkins  ?  And  what  became  of  him  after  he  gave  up 
the  Ghost  of  Ninus  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Walter  Lacy  can  inform  us. 
I  come  across  La  Oazza  Ladra,  or,  as  an  Irish  £riend  calls  it,  La 
Qudza  Laddra,  These  are  names  most  of  us  young  fellows  know 
by  tradition — Signore  CasteUi,  Malibran,  Bartolozzi;  Signori  De 
Angeli,  Bordogni,  Zucchelli,  Pellegrini,  and  N.  N.  In  1817  we 
find  the  Signora  Bonsd  de  Begnis  and  her  husband  respectively  as 
Donna  Anna  and  Leporello  to  the  Don  Giovanni  of  Garcia.  It 
appears  that  Porto  doubled  the  characters  of  II  Commendatore  and 
Masetto. 

I  have  said  something  above  about  the  deUcious  poetry  that 
attracts  me  in  these  volumes.  I  come  across  Marta  at  haphazard. 
I  find  that  Manfiredo  Maggioni,  not  Morgante  Maggiore,  *  edits' — 
that  is,  I  suppose,  trandates — the  libretto  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  miss  who  firequents  the  staUs.  She  must  often,  at  Miss 
Pinkerton's  establishment,  have  been  taught  to  warble, 

'  Maria,  Marta  tii  sparisti, 
E  il  mio  oor  ool  tno  n'  and6 
Tn  la  pace  mi  rapisti, 
Di  dolore  io  morir6.* 
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That  is  a  very  plain  and  intelligible  statement  on  the  part  of 
Lionello.  The  stapid  fellow,  who  is  love-sick-  in  Richmond  Park, 
because  Marta  has  not  arrived,  proposes  to  console  himself  with  a 
little  dinner  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  a  sensible  idea  enongh.  He 
fears^  however,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind,  that  he  may  have  an 
indigestion,  and  perish  of  over-eating.  This  agreeable  determination 
is  not  conveyed  by  Signer  M.  M. 

*  Martha  now  has  disappeared, 

My  poor  heart  is  worn  with  care ; 
Nothing  can  restore  my  peace, 

Now,  pale  death,  be  tiion  my  share.' 

One  more  extract.  What  could  a  foreign  student  think  of  the 
divine  Williams  if  he  accepted  this  as  his  last  scene  in  Borneo  and 
Juliet  ? 

*  Juliet.  HeaTens,  my  senses  fail  I 

Ah,  speak,  explain 

The  horror  of  thy  destiny ! 
Romeo.  Enow,  then,  a  crnel  poison 

Makes  its  farious  speed 

In  all  my  veins. 

i'Ah,  with  the  horrid  deed 
RomeO'  J  My  trembling  sonl^s  oppressed ! 
Juliet.  1  The  pangs  I  now  endore 

V  Surpass  my  former  ills. 
Romeo.  What  woe,  what  bitter  anguish ! 

I  feel  my  heart-strings  break  I 
Juliet.   O  barbarons  man,  what  hast  thon  done  ? 

And  can  no  remedy  be  found 

To  counteract  this  desperate  deed  ? 
JRom^o.   AU  thou  canst  do  is  to  bewail  my  fate. 

Belored  idol,  adored  spouse, 

My  powers  fail.    Beceive, 

0  heavens,  my  latest  breath !  {Diei. ) 

Juliet  faUt  on  Romeo.* 

To  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  opei-is  et  temporis  acti,  I  respect- 
fully raise  my  hat,  when  I  think  how,  with  your  transcendent  his- 
trionic and  musical  genius,  yon  illustrated  and  adorned  such  rubbish 
as  the  above,  the  rubbish  you  usually  had  to  deal  with.  Valete  f 
(Author,  with  self-complacency)  Et  mihi  plaudo. 
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We  have  of  late  heard  a  good  deal  of  gold-mines,  and  most  attractive 
speculations  some  of  them  should  be,  to  judge  by  the  advertisements ; 
but  we  doubt  if  many  will  prove  as  profitable  as  the  one  that 
we  now  purpose  noticing,  which,  instead  of  being  buried  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  occupies  a  lofty  position  on  the  Surrey  hiUs, 
and  is  a  noticeable  landmark  through  many  miles  of  the  surrounding 
districts.  The  name  of  this  valuable  property  is  known  wherever 
civilisation  has  reached  as  the  Epsom  Grand-Stand — a  veritable 
Golconda  to  those  lucky  individuals  who  rank  as  original  share- 
holders. We  remember,  however,  hearing  it  described  by  the  holder 
of  a  living  not  one  hundred  miles  from  Epsom  under  a  far  less 
pleasing  title;  the  reverend  gentleman — not  a  strikingly  Broad 
Churchman — in  a  sermon  on  the  immoral  tendencies  of  sport  in 
general,  styling  it  as,  *  Yon  Temple  of  Iniquity,  built  up  of  blood- 
money.*  Very  striking,  if  true ;  but  absurd,  in  that  it  was  incorrect. 
The  Epsom  Grand-Stand  is  no  creation  of  mushroom  growth, 
for  we  have  to  go  back  as  far  as  1828  to  find  that  the  revival  of  the 
October  Meeting  on  Epsom  Downs  had  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  magnificent  grand-stand, 
capable  of  holding  from  4000  to  5000  persons ;  and  in  the  October 
of  that  year  the  lord  of  the  manor  at  his  court  baron  granted  to  the 
company  an  acre  of  land  for  the  purpose.  Directly  the  project  was 
notified  to  the  pubUc  there  were  so  many  applications  for  the  thou- 
sand shares  of  20/.  each  that  the  task  of  allotment  was  most  diffi- 
cult. This  obstacle  was,  however,  overcome ;  and  after  the  designs 
and  plans  had  been  submitted  to  the  approval  of  his  Majesty  George 
IV.,  who  gave  his  gracious  sanction  to  the  project,  the  following 
year  witnessed  the  Epsom  Grand-Stand  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
was  originally  intended  that  the  building  should  fulfil  a  double  duty. 
During  the  race-meetings  it  was  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  its 
legitimate  purpose ;  but  at  other  times  it  was  intended  to  let  the 
entire  building  during  the  summer  and  autumn  as  a  tavern  or  hotel, 
and  it  was  considered  that  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  situation  would  attract  many  to  the  spot.  The  latter 
idea  was,  however,  it  may  be  presumed,  never  carried  out ;  but  as  & 
grand-stand  the  speculation  must  have  exceeded  in  its  profitable 
results  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  of  its 
original  shareholders  (who  looked  at  it  through  the  most  rose-tinted 
of  spectacles)^  for  they  are  now  receiving  a  dividend  of  some  40  per 
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cent,  each  of  the  original  shareB  being  worth  abont  ISOZ. ;  and  this 
although  the  ventore,  even  now  when  paying  so  splendidly,  is  not  in 
the  flood  of  its  success.  This  most  have  been  reached  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  clip  of  the  horseshoe  on  the  course  and  the  saddling- 
paddock  were  held  at  merely  nominal  rents.  The  Epsom  Stand 
shareholders  were  then  in  the  heyday  of  their  glory.  The  compiler 
of  the  *  correct  card*  made  so  good  a  thing  of  it  that  the  business  of 
bookseller  and  stationer  at  Epsom  was  given  up,  and  new  quarters 
found  far  from  the  scene,  at  Strood  Gtreen  House  (now,  by  the  by,  a 
nunnery,  possessing  a  splendid  view  of  the  fun  of  ihe  fair  to  be  seen 
on  Croydon  racecourse).  This  gentleman  worked  unceasingly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Grand-Stand  Company ;  and  that  he  did  so  to  their 
profit  and  his  own  was  apparent  at  his  death,  when  his  personality 
was  proved  under  70,000^.,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  shares 
had  found  their  way  into  his  hands  and  those  of  his  fellow-worker, 
Mr.  ^  Kingston*  Enowles,  who,  with  the  present  clerk  of  the  Epsom 
races,  Mr.  H.  M.  Dorling,  is  following  the  good  lead  set  them  to 
such  an  excellent  tune. 

Two  reverses  have  of  late  years  befallen  the  company,  which 
must  have  had  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  dividends.  First,  the 
Walton  Manor  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  E.  Studd,  of  Sala- 
mander fame,  and  the  nominal  rent  of  the  quarter  mile  of  the 
Derby  course  which  formed  the  clip  of  the  horseshoe,  and  was  in 
Walton  Manor,  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  10002.  a  year  had 
to  be  paid  for  it ;  the  company  having  to  consent  to  pay  that  sum, 
and  moreover  sign  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years  at  that  rental,  other- 
wise the  Derby  would  have  been  void  for  two  years,  in  which  event 
it  would  never  have  been  revived  at  Epsom.  As  with  this  portion 
of  land,  so  with  the  saddling-paddock.  *  Squire*  Heathcote  died, 
and  his  heirs  now  receive,  we  believe,  lOOOL  a  year  for  the  paddock, 
which  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  Epsom  course,  without  which 
the  horses  after  a  race  would  have  to  pull  up  on  the  turnpike-road. 

Of  late,  it  has  been  yearly  growing  more  apparent  that  the  ac- 
commodation provided  at  the  Grand-Stand  at  Epsom  was  sadly  less 
than  the  demand ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  equally  dear  that, 
willing  as  the  executive  were  to  do  their  best,  there  was  no  room 
for  improvement,  as  on  each  side  of  the  original  allotment  of  an 
acre  other  stands  had  been  erected  on  ground  held  on  lease.  More- 
over, the  position  of  the  winning-post,  a  long  way  removed  from  the 
Grand-Stand,  and  therefore  from  the  view  of  those  most  directly 
interested  in  the  results  of  the  races,  was  most  inconvenient ;  and  at 
length  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  have  taken  the  matter  up,  and 
we  may  hope  for  an  improvement  in  the  future,  but  to  bring  abont  any 
effective  change  in  the  necessary  direction  will  entail  a  great  outlay 
of  money.     This,  however,  it  is  understood,  would  be  forthcoming ; 
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but  a  more  difficult  barrier  stops  the  way.  Mr.  John  Barnard,  in 
whom  is  Tested  the  lease  of  the  land  from  the  Grand-Stand  past  the 
winning-post  (on  which  we  each  year  see  the  erections  known  as  Bar- 
nard's Stands),  is  not  willing  to  snrrender  all  interest  in  his  lease, 
which  has  fonr  years  to  ran,  bat,  anxioas  at  the  same  time  to  assist 
in  the  good  work,  he  is  willing  to  surrender  a  frontage  from  the 
Grand-Stand  to  the  winning-post.  This  concession  the  reformers 
scarcely  consider  sufficient  to  justify  a  large  outlay,  and  it  may  be 
that  things  will  remain  in  statu  quo  until  tiie  end  of  the  four  years. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  better  counsels  will  prevail,  and  that  terms 
will  be  made  satisfiictoiy  to  all  parties ;  good  grounds  on  which  to 
base  this  hope  being  that  as  Mr.  John  Barnard  is  himself  a  large 
shareholder  in  the  Epsom  Grand-Stand,  he  may  see  how  beneficial 
it  will  be  to  meet  the  Jockey  Club  half-way.  The  Grand-Stand  lease 
has  some  thirty-eight  years  to  run,  and  the  reports  that  it  had  nearly 
lapsed  must  have  arisen  from  a  confosion  with  Barnard's  Stands. 
There  is  certainly  good  reason  to  hope  that  in  the  future  we  may  have 
plenty  of  elbow-room  in  the  Epsom  Stand,  and  that  the  weighing- 
room  and  business-offices  will  be  such  as  we  should  find  in  connec- 
tion with  a  meeting  of  such  a  standing.  Will  it  be  going  too  £ELr  if 
we  ask  those  in  authority  at  Epsom  if,  when  desirable  changes  in 
other  respects  are  carried  out,  some  steps  cannot  be  taken  to  re- 
duce the  charges  ?  The  racing  man  is  usually  the  last  to  grumble 
on  this  score,  but  has  good  ground  of  complaint  at  Epsom,  where 
nearly  three  times  as  much  is  charged  for  admission  to  Stand  and  En- 
closure as  at  Ascot,  where  so  much  more  is  to  be  seen.  As  the 
Jockey  Club  will  haye  some  share  in  effectiug  the  proposed  improye- 
ments,  it  would  be  well  that  they  should  suggest  a  reduction  of  these 
excessive  charges,  which  are  now  unfair  to  the  public,  and  that  with- 
out iDJury  to  ti^e  Stand  shftreholders,  as  the  increased  accommoda- 
tion would  make  up  for  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  lower  scale  of 
admission  fee. 
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Beauty,  in  the  jocund  Spring  ft-Btrayingy 
Happed  on  Loye,  in  idleness  a-maying ; 
With  her  golden  locks  he  fell  a-playing, 
Kisses  on  her  lips  he  'gan  a-laying. 
Straying  Love,  straying. 

Straying  midst  the  flowers; 
Playing  Loye,  playing 

Through  the  Springtide  hoars. 

Blushing  Beauty,  Love  enchanting  viewing, 
Meshed  her  eyes  in  his,  to  her  undoing ; 
Smile  for  smile  she  gave  to  Love's  fond  wooing, 
Kiss  for  kiss  she  answered  with  soft  cooing. 
Wooing  Love,  wooing, 

Wooing  midst  the  flowers ; 
Cooing  Love,  cooing 

Through  the  Summer  hours. 

Summer  waning,  fickle  Love  grew  shy. 
Nor  longer  sunned  himself  in  Beauty's  eye : 

*  Boses  have  thorns,'  she  murmured,  with  a  sigh ; 

*  Why  did  I  pluck  them  ?     Cruel  Love,  I  die.' 

Sighing  Love,  sighing 

Through  the  Autumn  hours ; 

Dying,  Love,  dying. 

Dying  with  the  flowers. 

'  Ah,  die  not  Beauty  I'  Love  replied  in  haste; 

*  Though  love  grow  cold,  life  lies  not  wholly  waste; 
Sweets  are  there  sweet  as  love,  to  pluck  and  taste : 
Friendship,  they  say,  is  truer  and  more  chaste.' 

Haste,  Love,  haste. 

Gather  Friendship's  flowers ; 

Chaste  Love,  chaste. 

Chaste  as  Winter  hours. 
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'Friendship/  sighed  Beanty,  fired  with  tender  art, 
*  Friendship  to  Love,  I'll  give  with  all  my  heart ; 
Friendship^  perchance,  is  love  without  the  smart  : 
Tiy  it  with  me,  dear  Love,  nor  let  as  part.' 
Smart,  Love,  smart,  * 

Smart,  for  Love  is  flying ; 
Part,  Love,  part, 

Part,  for  Love  is  dying. 

'Alas,  poor  Beauty!'  Love,  expiring,  said; 
'  Think  not  with  Friendship  dying  Love  is  fed  ; 
Upon  Love's  grave  no  amaranthus  spread. 
Not  even  Beauty's  spell  can  raise  Love  dead.' 
Sped,  Love,  sped. 

Toll  the  passing  bell  ; 
Dead,  Love,  dead. 

First  Love,  fare  thee  well !  u. 
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Bt  Mb8.  NEWMAN, 

▲UTHOB  or  *  TOO  LA3S,'  *  JBAN,'  *  XHB  LABT  OT  THB  HADDOHB,*  STO. 


Chaptbb  XXXIV. 

FATHBB   AnS    DAUOHTBB. 

Fbom  the  railway-station  it  was  bat  a  short  distance  to  Mr. 
Norman's  house ;  and  on  arriving  there,  Marks  explained  to  Dawson 
that  Miss  Gray  was  a  yonng-lady  client  of  the  firm,  who  desired 
an  interview  with  his  master,  if  he  were  sufficiently  well  to 
receive  her.  Meantime  Nora  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room. 
It  was  the  least  attractive,  because  the  least  used,  room  in  the  house ; 
but  there  were  the  evidences  of  a  woman  of  refinement  having  once 
reigned  there.  Faded  and  out  of  date — although  not  sufficiently 
out  of  date  to  be  in  vogue  again — as  were  the  fcirniture  and  hang- 
ings, they  were  of  the  best,  and  there  were  two  or  three  works  of 
art  in  the  room  that  were  ahnost  priceless  in  their  way.  A  few 
pounds  spent  upon  fresh  covers  and  so  forth  would  have  rendered 
the  room  charming  again ;  as  it  was,  it  only  suggested  a  past  that 
there  was  no  desire  to  brighten.  Everything  had  remained  unaltered 
since  the  death  of  Lady  Aurelill  some  nine-and-twenty  years  pre- 
viously. It  was  Mrs.  Dawson's  pride  to  see  that  the  room  was  kept 
well  cleaned  and  dusted ;  but  oidy  because  it  was  the  drawing-room, 
and  she  liked  to  feel  that  it  was  in  as  good  order  as  the  rest  of  the 
house.  Her  master  rarely  entered  the  room,  spending  his  time  in 
the  library — almost  as  good  a  one  as  Basil  Lydesley's^-or  the 
dining-room. 

Nora  was  too  much  absorbed  in  thought  to  pay  any  heed  to  her 
surroundings.  She  did  not  even  take  sufficient  notice  of  things  to 
feel  the  surprise  she  might  otherwise  have  felt  at  finding  hersdf  in 
a  house  so  much  larger  and  better  appointed  than  she  would  have 
expected  Mr.  Blair's  to  be.  She  was  sitting  with  downcast  eyes, 
and  hands  limply  folded  in  her  lap,  pale,  stiU,  and  expressionless ; 
the  fiEdnt  hope  she  had  set  forth  with  in  the  morning — ^that  she  might, 
perhaps,  obtain  some  help  from  Mr.  Blair — entirely  destroyed  by 
Marks'  words  of  warning,  when  he  reentered  the  room  with  the 
information  that  his  chief  was  feeling  better,  and  quite  equal  to 
receiving  Miss  Gray. 

'  But  requires  carefol  treatment  still,'  he  added,  as  a  last  caution. 
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*  Mart  not  be  crossed  or  troubled  in  any  way,  or  might  be  liable  to 
go  off  at  a  tangent  in  certain  directions.' 

She  gave  him  a  grave  little  bow,  by  way  of  showing  that  she 
nnderstoody  and  he  cheerily  went  on : 

'  Bat  his  constitution  is  iron,  and  with  moderate  care  he  will 
pull  through.' 

Marks'  cheery  report  notwithstanding,  Nora  was  not  a  little 
shocked  when  her  eyes  fell  upon  Mr.  Blair.  He  was  reclining  half- 
buried  in  a  large  easy-chair,  a  low  table,  upon  which  were  grapes 
and  two  or  three  morsels  of  such  dainties  as  Mrs.  Dawson  could 
think  of  to  tempt  his  £edling  appetite,  by  his  side.  How  shrunken 
and  old  he  looked !  How  white  his  hair  had  become,  and  how  dull 
his  eyes !  As  they  fell  upon  her,  a  gleam  of  pleasure  brightened 
them  for  a  moment. 

'  You  have  found  your  way  here,'  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile. 

Deeply  touched — she  had  learned  to  like  him  for  himself,  as  well 
as  for  being  her  fiEither's  friend — she  stooped  down  and  lifted  his 
hand  to  her  lips,  as  she  faltered  out, 

'  Dear  Mr.  Blair,  we  have  been  so  sorry  to  miss  seeing  you  of 
late ;  but  we  had  no  idea  you  were  so  ill  as  this,  or  of  course  I 
should  have  come  to  you  before  now.  You  ought  to  have  sent  for  me.' 

He  gently  patted  the  hand  resting  upon  his.  This  was  enough 
for  Marks.  She  was  not  unwelcome ;  he  had  done  no  wrong  in 
yielding  to  her  persuasions^  and  her  first  words  had  shown  that  he 
had  made  no  betrayal  of  confidence  as  to  the  other's  real  name. 
Mr.  Norman  had  given  him  to  understand  that  he  wished  the  inter- 
view to  be  a  private  one.  Intimating  that  he  would  wait  to  escort 
Miss  Gray  back  to  the  railway-station,  and  with  a  last  warning 
glance  at  her,  Marks  left  them  alone  together.  He  had  given  Mr. 
Norman  an  account  of  what  had  taken  place  between  Nora  and  him, 
BO  fiekr  as  to  say  she  had  accepted  Sir  Edward,  and  all  would  be 
made  right.  He  had  been  careful  not  to  touch  upon  her  reluctance 
nor  the  arguments  he  had  used  to  overcome  it ;  and  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  contrived  to  make  it  appear  that  she  had  acted 
entirely  in  accordance  with  her  own  will  in  the  matter,  unaware  how 
much  this  would  dash  with  Mr.  Norman's  previous  knowledge 
of  her. 

*  I  can  hardly  forgive  you  for  not  having  sent  for  me,'  went  on 
Nora,  as  she  knelt  by  his  side  and  took  his  hand  in  both  her  own, 
in  her  love  and  tender  anxiety  for  him  for  the  moment  forgetting 
her  own  troubles. 

*  It  may  come  to  that  some  day,'  he  replied,  feeling  that  he 
would  die  more  easily  if  she  were  witii  him  at  the  last.  Then  his 
eyes,  fastened  hungrily  upon  her  upturned  face,  were  quick  to  read 
the  signB  of  the  storm  that  had  swept  over  her,  and  he  looked  dis- 
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turbed  and  anxious  again.  '  Marks  tells  me  that  yon  have  news  to 
give  me — something  that  will  be  pleasant  to  hear.  It  seems  he 
thought  it  right,  at  a  crisis  which  occurred  during  my  absence  from 
business,  to  make  certain  facts  known  to  you  ?* 

'  Yes/  stifling  a  sigh. 

'  And  you  have  acted  upon  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  as  they 
appeared  to  suggest  that  you  ought  to  act  ?' 

'  I  am  going  to  be  Sir  Edward  Wraystone's  wife,  Mr.  Blair  ;* 
slowly  rising  from  her  knees  and  seating  herself  in  the  chair  Marks 
had  placed  for  her. 

'  In  consequence  of  what  Marks  told  you  ?' 

*  Yes,*  slowly  and  nervously.  How  would  she  be  able  to  keep 
up  appearances  if  he  questioned  her  in  this  way !  '  He  told  me  my 
father  is  living !'  Her  eyes  turned  for  a  moment  in  eager  question- 
ing upon  him,  and  then,  as  he  made  no  denial,  drooping  despair- 
ingly again. 

*  And  that  he  wronged  Sir  Edward  Wraystone  ?' 
'Yes.' 

'  He  perhaps  urged  you  to  set  matters  straight,  as  your  father 
would  not  have  urged  you' — ^in  a  low  inquiring  voice — *  to  act  against 
your  wiU  ?' 

'  I — '  She  glanced  at  him  a  moment,  told  herself  she  must  be 
cautious,  and  added,  in  as  light  a  tone  as  she  could  command,  '  O 
no,  not  against  my  will !  It  is  my  will  to  marry  Sir  Edward ;  I 
have  accepted  him,  and  it  is  beyond  recall.  Will  you  please  tell 
my  father  this  for  me,  if  he  will  not  let  me  do  so  ?* 

'  And  you  will  not  have  any  settlements  ?' 

'  Settlements !  How  could  I  ?  You  know  what  has  happened, 
do  you  not,  Mr.  Blair — you  know  haw  Sir  Edward  has  been  wronged  ?* 

'  I  do  not  see  that  he  will  have  so  much  to  complain  of,  if  he 
gets  back  the  fortune  intact — as  he  will — and  marries  the  girl  he 
loves.' 

*  He  wiU  have  a  great  deal  to  complain  of  in  having  an  unloving 
wife.  It  is  only  a  less  wrong  than  the  other,'  she  thought ;  but 
she  was  afraid  to  put  her  thought  into  words — terribly  afraid  of 
saying  anything  that  might  bring  about  the  consequences  Marks 
had  seemed  to  think  there  was  danger  of.  '  What  could  have 
induced  my  tsXtiet  to  put  me  in  Evelyn  Heathoote's  place  ?'  she 
presently  asked,  feeling  in  her  misery  impelled  to  say  so  much,  and 
not  supposing  liiat  it  could  a£feot  him. 

*  Because  he  imagined  there  was  no  other  way  of  giving  you  a 
name ;  and,  perhaps,  because  he  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  crooked  means  that  he  had  ceased  to  have  faith  in  any  other,' 
grimly.  '  More  than  he  hoped  for  might  have  been  obtidned  by 
legitimate  means,  had  he  only  known  it.'     After  another  glance  at 
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her,  he  added,  with  an  e£fort  to  speak  easily  and  carelessly,  *  Bat  since 
yon  have  decided  to  become  Sir  Edward's  wife,  no  harm  will  come 
of  it.'  Was  he  once  more  trying  to  get  at  her  real  feelings  npon 
ih^  point  ? 

'  A  name  ?'  she  murmured,  in  a  quiet  nutnb  sort  of  way.  'Ah, 
yes ;  I  have  only  my  mother's,  I  suppose.  Poor  father,  if  he  had 
only  known !  But  he  meant  to  be  kind — he  meant  to  spare  me ; 
and  to  do  that  he  must  have  cared  for  me  !' 

*  Is  his  caring  for  you  of  so  much  importance  ?' 

*  Of  course  it  is,  if  only  for  his  own  sake.  Do  not  you  see  how 
different  it  is  from  having  a  selfish  motive  ?  Had  he  only  known 
how  little  I  care  about  what  the  world  may  think  of  me  or  my  name  ! 
Poor  father,  he  has  sinned  for  my  sake,  and  it  is  only  right  that  I 
should  share  the  consequences !' 

'  Why  did  you  always  appear  so  different  from  what  you  really 
are — proud  and  ambitious — one  to  whom  the  world's  favour  meant 
everything  ?  Was  I  to  blame  if — I  gave  your  father  the  impression 
you  had  given  me  ?' 

'  Ambitious  !  I  was  only  ambitious  of  a  good  man's  love.  But 
for  the  pride — ah,  yes,  perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in  that !  I 
was  proud  of  my  strength-— God  forgive  me  ! — so  sure  of  myself ! 
I  thoaght  that,  come  what  might,  /  could  not  possibly  do  certain 
things,  and — I  am  punished  !' 

'  It  is  punishment  then  I  But  your  father  has  his  pride  too. 
Miss  Gray.  That  is  still  left  him ;  and  I  think  that  when  he 
knows  all  he  will  prefer  to  himself  take  the  consequences  of  what  he 
has  done,  and  leave  you  free  to  follow  your  own  inclinations.' 

'  O  no,  no !  What  have  I  said  ?  You  must  not  repeat  my 
foolish  words  I'  she  ejaculated,  in  great  fear  and  distress  lest  she 
should  have  brought  about  the  very  thing  she  had  been  warned 
against.  *  It  would  be  cruel  to  tell  him — cruel  to  me  as  well  as  to 
him.  Do  you  think  I  will  allow  him  to  suffer  if  I  can  prevent  it  ? 
Ah,  no  I  Tell  him  I  have  chosen — deliberately  chosen — to  marry  Sir 
Edward.  Everything  is  settled,  and  in  a  few  days  I  shall  be  his 
wife.  I  have  gone  too  far  to  draw  back  now,  if  I  desired  it ;  but  I 
do  not.  As  soon  as  we  are  married — '  she  paused,  and  thought  out 
the  rest  of  the  sentence — *  and  my  father  is  saved,  he  shall  know 
the  shameful  truth.  I  dare  not  tell  him  until  he  has  been  doubly 
wronged.'  She  had  in  her  distress  accepted  Marks'  statement,  that 
nothing  but  her  being  Sir  Edward's  wife  would  save  her  father. 
'But  I  shall  at  least  not  blame  him  for  despising  me.'  Turning 
her  tear-laden  eyes  towards  the  bowed  figure  before  her,  she  added 
to  him,  '  Tell  my  father  that  I  have  deliberately  chosen.  Tell  him 
that  his  child  prays  that  her  life  may  be  taken  for  his,  and  both  be 
forgiven  when — ' 

VOL.  V.  T^^^^T^ 
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He  half  rose,  stretching  forth  both  his  hands ;  then  they  dropped 
to  his  side^  and  he  sank  back  into  his  seat  again  with  averted  face. 
But  it  had  been  a  revelation  to  her.  A  sadden  light  flashed  apon 
her,  and  she  knew  I  For  one  moment  she  shrank  back,  gazing  at 
at  him  with  wild  dilated  eyes,  nnable  to  utter  a  word. 

'  No  need  to  tell  him  that  his  child  shrinks  from  such  sin  as  his/ 
bitterly. 

*  Bnt  not  from  him  !  0  my  father^  not  from  him  I'  falling  upon 
her  knees  before  him^  with  ontstretched  arms. 

There  was  a  few  moments'  fierce  straggle  in  his  mind ;  but  he 
was  stiU  capable  of  using  his  strong  will,  and  sacrificing  the  one 
desire  of  his  heart.  He  presently  whispered,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice 
and  with  eyes  studiously  averted,  ^  I  will  tell  him,  Miss  Gray.' 

'But—' 

'  I  have  said  that  I  know  your  father ;  and  I  now  tell  you  that 
it  will  be  worse  to  him  than  the  bitterest  death  to  have  to  «idure 
the  sight  of  his  child's  shame  for  him.' 

*  But  let  me — in  pity  let  me — ' 

'  Lady  Wraystone  must  not  know  Luke  Norman.  He  has  still 
BufiScient  pride — what  you  will — to  decide  to  efface  himself,  and 
nothing  you  could  possibly  say  would  alter  his  decision  !' 

*  Might  not  my  love — ' 

'  You  could  not  love  him  in  the  only  way  he  would  care  to  be 
loved.  Do  what  he  or  you  might  now,  he  knows  that  he  has 
darkened  your  life  as  well  as  his  own ;  and  now  that  he  would  gladly 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  child,  it  is  too  late.  He  will  be  sufficienily 
punished,  perhaps,  without  the  aid  of  the  law.' 

*  Can  I  do  nothing  V 

'  Li  allowing  you  to  become  Sir  Edward  Wraystone's  wife,  he 
has  allowed  you  to  do  all  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  do ;'  still  keeping 
his  eyes  averted,  and  striving  to  release  his  hand  ttom  hers. 

But  she  held  it  fast  in  both  her  own,  her  tears  raining  down 
upon  it. 

*  Will  you  never  let  me — will  you  not  at  least  give  me  the 
hope  that  you  will  some  day  let  me  try  to — ' 

*  You  and  he  wUl  live  apart — it  rMist  be  so  !  But  he  will  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  his  child  is  different  from  himself. 
For  the  rest,  he  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  what  he  has  done, 
and  he  has  perception  enough  now  to  recognise  the  justice  of  that. 
As  nothing  you  could  say  would  in  any  degree  alter  his  dedaion, 
and  I  am  not  quite  strong  enough  just  now  to  continue  the  sub- 
ject, I  must  beg  you  spare  me  any  further  discussion  upon  it.' 
He  touched  a  bell  on  the  table  as  he  spoke,  and  added  to  Dawson, 
who  obeyed  the  summons  so  promptly  that  Nora  had  barely  time 
to  rise  to  her  feet,   'Serve  some  luncheon  in  the  dining-room, 
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Dawson.     Ask  yonr  wife  to  do  the  best  the  house  affords  for  this 
young  lady  and  Mr.  Marks.' 

'  I  do  not  require  anything.  Tell  Mr.  Marks  that  I  will  wait 
here  nntil  he  is  ready  to  accompany  me  back  to  the  railway-sta- 
tion/ promptly  returned  Nora,  and  with  a  tone  and  manner  as 
decided  as  Mr.  Norman's  own.  There  was  a  momentary  half  smile 
about  his  lips,  as  he  noticed  that  she  unconsdonsly  used  a  gesture 
which  he  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  ustug,  when  speaking  decid- 
edly. '  I  will  be  as  quiet  and  silent  as  Mr.  Norman  pleases/  she 
added,  as  much  for  his  ears  as  for  Dawson's.  He  noticed  too  that,  for 
the  finit  time,  she  called  him  by  the  name  she  knew  to  be  her  fiAther's. 
When  the  door  closed  upon  Dawson,  she  once  more  knelt  down 
by  her  £Either's  side,  took  possession,  with  gentle  force,  of  his  half- 
withheld  hand,  laid  her  cheek  upon  it,  and  remained  silent.  After 
a  few  moments,  his  hand  rested  passively  in  hers,  and  she  knew 
that  thia  little  grace  was  accorded  her.  No  word  was  spoken  be- 
tween them ;  the  ticking  of  his  watch  upon  the  table  by  his  side,  and 
the  occasional  fall  of  the  light  ash  from  the  fire,  were  the  only 
sounds  that  broke  the  stillness.  But,  as  she  sat  with  her  face  bowed 
on  his  hand,  and  a  prayer  in  her  heart,  she  presently  found  the  hand 
that  was  free  resting  lightly  upon  her  head  for  a  moment.  Even 
then  she  restrained  herself,  and  did  not,  as  she  longed  to  do,  make 
any  attempt  to  show  how  much  her  heart  ached  for  him. 

When  Marks,  who  had  made  the  most  of  the  interval  in  his 
business-like  way,  and  looked  the  ruddier  for  his  well-appreciated 
luncheon,  presently  came  in  to  remind  her  that  there  was  very  little 
time  to  spare,  if  she  desired  to  catch  the  next  down-train,  it  was  some 
eomfort  to  hear  Mr.  Norman  say  that  he  felt  better  than  he  had  done 
eaxlier  in  the  morning.  It  was  as  though  he  intended  it  to  convey 
a  special  meaning  to  Nora.  On  her  side,  she  did  her  best  to  show 
him  that  she  was  not  shaken  in  her  purpose.  Speaking  in  a  quiet 
mtttter-of-fact  tone,  that  at  least  was  sufficient  for  Marks,  she  said, 
as  fdie  drew  on  her  gloves,  carefully  pressing  down  the  fingers, 

'  I  may  not  see  you  again  before  my  marriage,  Mr.  Norman.' 
Marks  was  quick  to  note  that  she  now  gave  him  his  right  name. 
'  But  I  will  write  to  you  immediately  afterwards,  and  hope  to  find 
you  quite  yourself  again  on  my  return.' 

Marks  smiled  to  himself — she  had  come  to  look  at  it  in  the  right 
way  then.  He  had  not  heard  her  speak  of  her  marriage  in  that  tone 
before. 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  Mr.  Norman's  hand,  resolutely  kept 
back  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  as  she 
passed  out  of  the  room. 

A  gray  pallor  stole  over  Mr.  Norman's  fiice  as  it  fell  forwards 
upon  his  breast. 
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Chapter  XXXV. 

DABBT  Ain>  JOAS, 

Mb.  Fanbhawe  was  in  a  very  agreeable  frame  of  mind.  He 
had  decided  to  do  a  generonfi  action ;  and  as  he  considered  it  only 
right  and  proper  it  shoold,  it  was  going  to  react  beneficially  upon 
himself.  He  commenced  by  sending  a  conrteonsly-worded  little 
note  to  the  Bector,  begging  him  to  cfdl  at  the  Park  that  morning. 
Mr.  Gaston  set  forth  to  obey  the  summons  with  not  much  alacrity. 
Mr.  Fanshawe  was  no  fi&yonrite  of  his,  and  he  did  not  take  any 
pains  to  conceal  it.  More  than  once,  he  had  been  so  plain  and 
nncompromising  in  showing  Mr.  Fanshawe  his  opinion  upon  certain 
matters,  as  to  be  cnrtly  requested  to  make  as  long  an  interval  as 
he  pleased  between  his  visits  to  the  Park.  But  his  absence  seemed 
to  give  quite  as  much  offence.  He  was  very  soon  summoned  again, 
if  only  to  hear  Mr.  Fanshawe's  opinion  of  clergymen  who  neglected 
their  business,  which  was  to  look  after  the  people  in  their  parish. 
He  got  some  hard  blows  in  return ;  but  he  never  acknowledged  that 
he  felt  them. 

This  morning  Mr.  Gaston  walked  up  to  the  Park  fully  prepared 
to  give  the  other  a  piece  of  his  mind  upon  one  subject.  To  his 
great  surprise,  he  not  only  found  Mr.  Fanshawe  in  an  unusually  plea- 
sant mood,  but  ready  himself  to  lead  up  to  the  very  subject  he  had 
gone  determined  to  introduce,  and  which  had  not  been  alluded  to 
for  years  between  them.  Mr.  Fanshawe  began  by  offering  the  hand 
of  good-fellowship,  with  some  little  hint  to  the  effect  that  he 
thought  the  time  had  come  for  burying  the  hatchet.  To  this  the 
other  was  ready  enough  to  assent,  with  a  pleasant  word  or  two 
about  his  hope  that  it  would  not,  this  time,  be  dug  up  again.  Then 
he  quietly  waited  for  what  was  to  come,  quite  understanding  that 
he  had  only  heard  the  preliminary  part  of  the  business.  He  was 
presently  informed  that  the  promise  Mr.  Fanshawe's  niece  had  once 
made  never  to  marry  during  his  lifetime  might  now  be  considered 
as  cancelled.  Moreover,  he  had  of  late  observed  certain  signs  and 
symptoms  in  her  which  gave  him  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Geraldine  was  favourably  inclined  towards  the  Sector. 

This  was  welcome  enough,  and  Mr.  Gh^ston  openly  acknowledged 
that  it  was,  but  he  did  not  over-estimate  Mr.  Fanshawe's  good-will 
in  the  matter.  He  had  heard  of  the  marriage  that  was  on  the 
tapis  between  the  old  man  and  Alicia  Yerral,  and  it  gave  him  the 
key  to  this  sudden  readiness  to  do  without  his  niece.  He  had 
already  decided  to  try  his  fortunes  with  Geraldine,  but  it  was  not 
necessary  to  tell  her  uncle  that  now.  He  listened  pleasantly  to  all 
the  other  had  to  say ;  estimated  his  good-nature  at  its  right  value. 
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and  let  him  see  that  he  did ;  and  intimated  that  the  rest  woold  re- 
main between  Geraldine  and  himself. 

But  the  old  man  knew  that  she  was  not  equally  penetrating^  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  first  intimation  of  what  was  in  store 
for  her  shonld  come  firom  himself.  Geraldine  was  not  to  be  foond. 
It  was  supposed  she  had  gone  to  the  village ;  and  Mr.  Gaston,  who 
had  a  visit  to  pay  there,  thought  he  should  perhaps  meet  her,  and 
set  forth  with  that  purpose,  leaving  word  that  if  he  did  net  succeed 
in  finding  her,  he  would  return  shortly. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Fanshawe  sent  for  Geraldine,  who 
was  engaged  in  attending  to  some  alterations  that  were  being  made 
in  the  greenhouses,  at  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

'  I  have  something,  which  you  may  think  very  interesting,  to  say 
to  you,  Geraldine.' 

*  About  Alicia,  uncle  ?'  good-naturedly.  She  had  had  to  listen 
to  a  great  deal  about  Alicia  of  late. 

'No;  it  concerns  yourself.*  And  after  a  few  words  to  the 
efiect  that  he  hoped  she  would  appreciate  her  good  fortune,  and 
the  interest  he  took  in  it,  he  went  on  to  inform  her  that  Mr.  Gaston 
had  just  been  there,  and  that  his  errand  was  to  signify  his  intention 
to  endeavour  to  win  her  for  his  wife.  It  was  not  necessary  to  tell 
her  how  very  plainly  the  Hector  had  shown  him  that  he  meant  to 
act  for  himself.  On  the  contrary,  his  words  were  so  firamed  as  to 
give  her  the  impression  that  he  had  done  his  best  in  her  favour. 

'  Win  me — me,  uncle  ?'  she  stammered  out,  completely  taken 
by  surprise. 

*  He  says  he  has  loved  you  for  years ;  and  I  have  no  reason 
for  doubting  his  word.' 

*  Loved — for  years — Mr.  Gaston !' 

'  I  think  he  has  given  sufficient  proof  of  that,  in  waiting  so  long 
as  he  has.' 

'  But — what  need  was  there  for  waiting,  undo  ?' 

'  I  suppose  he  waited  because,  when  he  mentioned  the  subject 
to  me  three  or  four  years  ago,  you  were  too  young  to  form  an  en- 
gagement, and  you  know  you  said  you  would  not  leave  me  in  the 
invalid  state  I  then  was.'  Mr.  Fanshawe  liked  to  think  the  invalid 
state  was  now  past  and  gone,  and  was,  moreover,  desirous  to  forget 
that  he  had  put  the  case  of  Geraldine  being  unwilling  to  leave  him 
80  strongly  as  he  had,  stating  it  now  as  her  own  decision.  *  You 
must  recoUect  that  when  you  left  school  and  came  here,  you  said 
that  you  meant  to  devote  yourself  to  me  ?' 

'  Yes  !'  she  gasped  out.  ^But  I  did  not  mean  that  I  would 
never  devote  myself  to  any  one  else,  if  I  got  the  chance.' 

*  I  simply  repeat  your  words.' 

'  But — 0  uncle,  I  cannot — '  she  paused,  gazing  at  him  in  dumb 
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astomshment.  She  could  not  realise  it.  Since  Nora  had  expressed 
a  hope  that  it  might  come  about,  Geraldine  had  had  the  greatest 
difiScnlty  in  preyenting  herself  firom  dwelling  upon  the  idea.  With 
the  remembrance  of  her  late  disappointment  fresh  npon  her,  she 
had  not  dared  to  hope  for  such  great  good  fortune  as  this.  Already 
she  was  feeling  that  there  had  been  a  certain  disloyalty  to  Mr. 
Ghkston  in  her  having  once  placed  Basil  aboye  him  in  her  thoughts. 
Not  only  was  Mr.  Gaston  equal  to  Basil,  but  more  suited  to  her 
in  eyery  way. 

Mr.  Fanshawe  glanced  a  little  impatiently  at  her :  did  she 
mean  that  she  could  not  entertain  the  idea  of  accepting  Mr. 
Gaston  ?  It  would  be  too  bad  if  she  refused  now,  and  remained 
a  drag  upon  him.  A  drag  she  certainly  would  be,  her  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  notwithstanding,  in  the  house  with  his  young  bride. 
He  thought  of  her  inconyenient  frankness — her  awkward  way  of 
reminding  him  of  his  age,  and  other  things  he  wanted  to  forget — 
and  somewhat  curtly  said, 

'  Mr.  Gaston  is  a  man  many  women  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
win.  Well  bom,  and  with  your  own  tastes  and  sentiments.  You 
would  haye  the  opportunity  for  pottering  about  the  cottages  and 
schools  to  your  heart's  content,  and  win  golden  opinions  at  the  same 
time.  I  am  not  sufficiently  yersed  in  such  lore  to  know  whether 
there  has  been  a  St.  Geraldine  ;  but  if  not,  there's  a  fine  opening  for 
you.' 

*  But  how  in  the  world  came  he  to  care  for  me,  undo — how  can 
he?' 

*  That  is  best  known  to  himself — there  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes,  you  know ;'  with  his  cynical  smile. 

'  No,  that  is  true  ;'  her  eyes  brightening  as  she  good-naturedly 
returned  his  smile.  '  There's  Alida,  for  instance ;  who  eyer  would 
haye  thought  of  your  fixing  upon  her  ?'  In  her  agitation  reversing 
the  words  she  had  meant  to  say,  about  people's  wonder  at  Alicia 
fiEmcying  him. 

Mr.  Fanshawe  accepted  the  idea  of  his  throwing  the  handker- 
chief to  Alicia  with  some  fiEiyour,  and  pleasantly  replied, 

*  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  haye  the  best  reason  for  believing  that 
Mr.  Gaston  is  honestly  in  love  with  you  for  yourself  alone.  I 
think  even  you  must  allow  it  cannot  be  for  your  beauty.' 

'  No,  indeed,'  gravely  assented  Geraldine. 

*  Nor  can  it  be  for  your  money,  since,  as  you  are  aware,  he  has 
a  large  private  income  of  his  own.  And  when  I  assure  you  that 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  I  think  you  need 
not  have  any.' 

'  Dear  undo,  no,  of  course  not  ;*  still  looking  doubtful  and 
bewildered.     *  But  how  in  the  world — ' 
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*  Ptobably  wliat  he  says  is  trae.  He  has  been  won  by  your 
goodness  alone.  I  can  only  repeat  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  quite 
sinoere.  As  to  the  advantage  of  such  an  offer  to  yon,  there  can  be 
not  the  slightest  doubt.' 

*  O  nndey  to  have  been  loved  all  that  time,  and  not  to  know  it ! 
ly  who  had  quite  given  up  hope  !  Mr.  Gaston,  too,  whom  I  have 
always  thonght  so  bx  above — ' 

'  All  that  is  nnderstood,'  put  in  Mr.  Fanshawe,  a  little  im- 
patiently. He  had  no  interest  in  such  a  commonplace  love-story 
as  this.  '  The  Hector  and  you  are  evidently  made  for  each  other. 
He  is  coming  up  the  avenue  again,  I  see.  He  said  he  should  re- 
turn shortly.  Had  you  not  better  go  to  meet  him,  and  get  the  first 
raptures  over  before  he  comes  in  ?  There  will  be  ample  time  for 
you,  as  I  expect  Alicia  and  her  mother  here  presently.' 

Geraldine  left  her  uncle,  but,  vtrith  a  new  shyness,  retreated  to 
the  drawing-room,  giving  orders  for  Mr.  Gaston  to  be  shown  in 
there.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  been  told  that  she  was 
loved,  and  for  herself.  That  which  she  had  so  long  dreamed  of  and 
hoped  for  had  been  within  her  reach  all  the  time.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  \  trying'  here  ;  and  in  the  new  deUghtfiil  consciousness 
she  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  she  had  ever  before  looked, 
as  she  rose  to  receive  Mr.  Gaston. 

'  I  am  glad  to  find  you  alone,'  he  commenced.  *  Perhaps  you 
expected  me  ?' 

'  Yes ;  I  saw  you  coming  up  the  avenue ;'  shyly  adding,  *  I  was 
in  the  library  vtrith  unde,  and  he  told  me  to  go  and  meet  you ;  but  I 
preferred  to  come  in  here.' 

'  He  has  told  you  the  errand  I  have  come  upon  ?' 

'  Yes/  so  softly  as  to  give  him  some  hope. 

'  Dear  Geraldine,  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  you  have  not,  during 
all  this  time,  guessed  what  my  feelings  were  towards  you.' 

'  How  could  I  think  you  could  care  for  me  ?'  she  murmured,  in 
delicious  confusion.     *  Such  a  thing  never  entered  my  mind.' 

*  Because  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  much  about  your- 
self, and  certainly  do  not  know  your  own  worth.' 

'  My  worth  I'  she  thought,  almost  overwhelmed.  How  delightful 
it  was !  Even  when  she  was  conscientious  enough  to  tell  him  of 
her  past — it  quite  belonged  to  the  past  now — ^love  for  Basil,  he  did 
not  appear  disheartened.  He  was  so  sure  that,  as  her  uncle  had 
told  her,  they  were  intended  for  each  other ;  and  before  their  inter- 
view was  over  she  had  begun  to  agree  with  him.  When  they  pre- 
sently set  forth  together,  in  what  he  called  Darby  and  Joan  fashion, 
to  make  the  accustomed  round  of  visits  in  the  village,  she  was 
ahready  his  half-promised  wife,  quite  willing  to  accept  his  smiling 
aflsoranoe  that  it  was  all  right. 
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How  delightful  to  be  taken  poflsession  of  in  this  way,  without 
herself  making  any  of  the  laboured  attempts  to  attract  which  she 
had  once  thought  so  necessary !  How  delightful  to  be  talking  with 
him  about  their  protegees,  and  other  topics  they  were  mutually  inter- 
ested in,  with  this  new  tie  between  them  I  They  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  meet  almost  daily  in  the  Tillage,  and  he  had  often  enough 
walked  a  little  way  with  her,  as  they  talked  over  her  work  amongst 
his  flock ;  but  now !  It  was  as  though  she  were  walking  upon  air ! 
How  blind  she  had  been ;  how  utterly  unconcfcious  that  there  could 
be  such  happiness  as  this  in  store  for  her !  The  knowledge  that  she 
was  beloved  had  already  a  wonderfully  improving  effect  upon  her,  in 
the  way  of  giving  a  new  dignity  and  self-respect  to  her  bearing. 

His  little  jests  too — his  telling  old  Granny  Mills  that  they  must 
keep  a  sharp  look  after  Miss  Fanshawe  now,  for  there  were  rumours 
afloat  that  some  gentleman  was  hoping  to  win  her  for  his  wife. 
How  flattering  was  old  Granny's  dismay  and  crossly-expressed 
opinion  that»  whoever  he  was,  the  gentleman  couldn't  want  her  so 
much  as  Hensleigh  did  I  Then  there  was  her  joy  when  her  sharp 
eyes  read  the  truth  in  their  fiftces,  and  she  blessed  them  both  as  the 
best-matched  couple  that  had  ever  come  together. 

'  A  blessing  from  Granny  Mills  means  a  great  deal,'  he  laugh- 
ingly rejoined.  *  As  good  a  beginning  as  any  young  couple  can 
desire.' 

'  You  hain't  so  very  young,  sir,'  rejoined  Granny,  to  keep  up  her 
character  for  sharpness. 

'  I  am  as  old  as  I  feel,  and  that's  barely  five-and-twenty,'  he 
laughingly  replied,  tucking  Geraldine's  arm  under  his  own  and 
making  his  bow  to  Granny. 

How  differently  progressed  the  love-making  at  Riverside !  Sir 
Edward  had  won  the  woman  he  loved  for  his  wife,  but  as  yet  he  saw  no 
promise  of  winning  her  heart ;  but  he  did  not  acknowledge  so  much 
to  himself.  He  loved  her  more  passionately  every  hour,  and  he  told 
himself — perhaps,  a  little  more  insistingly  as  time  went  on,  and 
there  seemed  less  hope — that  the  one  only  thing  necessary  to  com- 
plete his  happiness  would  be  his.  Such  love  as  his  must  surely,  in 
the  end,  win  its  reward.  Meantime  he  would  endeavour  to  be 
patient,  and  let  her  see  that  he  was.  But  there  was  one  thing  he 
could  not  blind  himself  to,  and  that  was  the  terrible  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  her  appearance  during  the  few  days  since  she  had 
accepted  him ;  a  change  that  her  having  caught  a  chill  did  not 
sufficiently  explain,  although  she  was  evidently  desirous  it  should 
be  thought  that  it  did.  Her  nervous  anxiety  to  account  thus  for  the 
alteration  that  was  so  evident  in  her,  and  render  it  less  apparent, 
was  worse  than  all  to  him.  She  would  not  allow  that  she  suffered 
anything  more  than  from  the  effects  of  the  '  stupid  cold,'  which  was 
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a  mere  nothing.  Moreover,  she  did  not,  by  word  or  look,  give  the 
slightest  hint  that  she  regretted  having  accepted  him,  and  took  great 
pains  to  make  it  evident  that  she  did  not  wish  to  avoid  him.  She 
appeared  ahnost  feverishly  anxious  to  point  out  to  him  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  delaying  the  marriage  upon  her  account.  She 
seemed,  indeed,  nervously  afraid  of  running  counter  to  his  wishes  in 
any  way,  and  there  was  a  humility  in  her  bearing  when  they  were 
alone  which  both  surprised  and  pained  him.  When  she  shrank, 
with  white  face  and  drooping  eyes,  from  his  caresses,  it  did  not 
make  things  better  for  him  to  have  her  pleading  for  forgiveness  for 
having  done  so.  It  was  all  so  terribly  different  from  herself  as  she 
had  been  when  he  had  first  known  her,  and  certainly  not  what  a 
lover  looks  for  in  his  affianced  wife.  A  thousand  times  more  wel- 
come would  it  have  been  had  she  shown  a  disposition  to  avail  herself 
of  the  privileges  of  the  position,  such  as  weak  women  sometimes 
display.  Anything  would  have  been  better  for  him  than  this,  so 
marked  a  contrast  to  her  past  independence  and  open  way  of  ex- 
pressing it.  Then,  although  the  wedding  was  arranged  to  take 
place  in  a  few  days,  and,  as  he  was  aware,  there  is  usxially  at  such 
times  some  little  flutter  of  preparation,  the  aspect  of  things  at  River- 
side was  more  like  that  of  an  impending  funeral.  Nora  sat  supine 
and  abstracted,  as  one  in  a  dream,  her  hands  lying  idly  in  her  lap 
and  her  eyes  downcast,  faintly  flushing  when  her  lover  addressed 
her,  and  all  too  evidently  making  an  effort  to  appear  interested  when 
he  discussed  the  route  they  were  to  take,  and  so  forth.  But  she 
had  no  suggestions  to  make,  no  enthusiasm,  no  preferences  of  any 
kind. 

'  You  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  month  at  Rome, 
Nora?' 

'  Rome  ?  Thank  you ;  0  yes,  as  long  as  you  please  ;'  shrink- 
ing painfully  with  the  remembrance  of  what  Basil  had  hinted,  only 
two  or  three  weeks  before,  about  his  hope  of  spending  a  holiday 
there  with  her,  by  and  by.     Rome  without  Basil  I 

Mrs.  Lydesley,  who  happened  to  be  present,  gathered  up  her 
work,  and  quitted  the  room  with  a  sigh.  She  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  trust  herself  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  coming  separation 
when  she  and  Nora  were  alone  together,  and  knew  too  much  to  feel 
any  surprise  that  she  should  shrink  from  making  preparation  for  the 
event.  She  saw  that,  for  some  terrible  reason,  against  which  there 
was  no  appeal,  Nora  was  to  be  sacrificed,  and  quite  understood  why 
she  should  shrink  from  adorning  herself  for  it. 

Mrs.  Verral  saw  enough  to  be  at  her  wits'  end.  Would  she  be 
obliged  to  stand  aside,  and  see  her  nephew  made  the  dupe  of  the 
girl  who  had  wronged  him,  simply  because  she  was  unable  to  obtain 
that  one  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  ?     Had  she  been  only  sure 
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that  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  she  would  have  yielded  to  her  impnlsey  and 
strack  ont  boldly ;  bat  she  coidd  not  feel  sore.  Unless  she  were 
able  to  giye  more  proof  than  she  at  present  had,  she  might  find  her- 
self in  an  awkward  position,  and  she  was  not  the  woman  to  msh 
into  difficnltiesy  even  to  gratify  revenge.  To  fdl  in  her  purpose, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  an  enemy  of  her  nephew,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  It  appeared  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  Mrs.  Lydes- 
ley's  indignation.  She  did  not  appear  to  have  the  spirit  of  a  mouse. 
Even  now  that  all  her  good  fortune  was  slipping  away  firom  her, 
she  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  girl  who  was  the  cause  of  her 
trouble. 

When  it  was  made  known  that  the  wedding  was  to  take  plaoe  in 
a  few  days,  and  she  was  told  that  they  intended  to  run  up  to  town, 
and  be  married  there — ^to  escape  fuss,  it  was  said — and  set  forth 
immediately  afterwards  for  Paris,  Mrs.  Yerral  made  up  her  mind  to 
delay  no  longer.  Her  last  scruples  gave  way,  and  she  took  one 
more  step  down  the  descent  that  is  proverbially  so  easy. 

Sir  Edward  Wraystone  received  an  anonymous  letter,  in  which 
he  was  warned  against  marrying  Nora  Gray,  and  informed  that  he 
had  been  accepted  only  for  the  purpose  of  hushing  up  a  great  scan- 
dal. She  was,  to  say  the  least,  aware  that  grave  doubts  had  arisen 
as  to  her  right  to  the  property.  This  it  was  in  his  power  to  ascer- 
tain by  questioning  her ;  and  he  was  urgently  advised  so  to  do, 
before  allying  himself  with  one  who  was  little  better  than  an  adven- 
turess. Li  ti^s  last  word,  which  she  had  not  been  able  to  withhold, 
the  writer,  as  anonymous  writers  are  apt  to  do,  betrayed  an  animus, 
and  gave  the  keynote  to  the  motive.  He  tore  the  wretched  paper 
into  fragments,  and  threw  it  aside,  teUing  himself  that  he  must 
make  his  love  and  trust  in  Nora  more  evident.  It  had,  in  fact,  not 
left  the  intended  sting  in  his  mind,  for  it  had  aroused  not  a  particle 
of  doubt  of  her.  If  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement,  that 
the  fortune  she  was  bringing  him  was  in  reality  his  own  —  and 
the  impetus  once  given  to  his  thoughts  in  that  direction,  the 
remembrance  of  her  saying  that  her  father  had  done  some  great 
wrong  was  forced  upon  him — Nora  was  perfectly  innocent  in  the 
matter. 

But,  although  it  was  not  possible  for  one  moment  to  doubt  her, 
he  could  not  wrest  his  mind  from  the  too  evident  fact  that  she  was 
acting  against,  not  her  will,  perhaps — she  was  ready  enough  to  give 
herself — but  her  inclination.  She  had  not  deceived  him :  she  had 
acknowledged  that  she  did  not  love  him  ;  and  although  he  buoyed 
himself  up  with  the  hope  that  she  would,  it  was  not  because  she 
had  given  him  any  encouragement  to  do  so.  He  strove  to  close  his 
eyes  to  the  unwelcome  suspicion  that  she  might  be  o£Eering  herself 
as  an  atonement  for  her  father's  wrong ;    but  he  was  becomiiig 
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uncomfortably  consdons  that  he  could  have  obtained  her  in  no  other 
way. 

Basil  Lydesley  received  a  similar  missive,  and  threw  it  aside 
with  greater  scorn.  The  only  effect  it  had  upon  him  was  to  deepen 
his  anxiety  for  Nora.  He  feared  there  was  a  modicum  of  truth  in 
the  assertion  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  done  ;  his  first  suspicion 
that  Nora  was  sacrificing  herself  for  another  was  correct.  This 
was  becoming  more  and  more  evident  to  him,  notwithstanding  her 
efforts  to  conceal  it.  Nothing  could  have  pained  him  more  than 
her  attempts  to  satisfy  his  mind  by  every  now  and  again  assuming 
what  she  hoped  might  seem  an  air  of  being  reconciled  to  the 
inevitable.  Her  litUe  spasmodic  attempts  at  gaiety  were  worse 
than  all,  according  so  ill,  as  they  did,  with  her  white  face  and 
miserable  eyes.  He  kept  away  firom  home  as  much  as  possible, 
and,  when  in  the  house,  spent  his  time  for  the  most  part  in  the 
library,  easily  enough  finding  an  excuse  for  so  doing  in  the  increas- 
ing demands  upon  his  time.  But,  turning  into  the  drawing-room, 
just  after  Sir  Edward  had  departed,  the  last  night  but  two  before 
the  wedding,  in  search  of  a  book  he  had  left  there,  he  found  Nora 
alone,  and  apparently  in  the  abandonment  of  despair.  She  had 
thrown  herself  upon  the  couch,  and  lay  with  her  arms  fiung  above 
her  head,  her  hands  clasped,  and  her  whole  frame  quivering  with 
the  shame  and  misery  of  the  last  caress,  which  her  lover  had  ven- 
tured to  make  a  little  warmer  than  usual. 

Basil  was  stealing  out  of  the  room  again,  his  first  impulse  to 
escape  unobserved,  then  paused,  and  hesitated  a  moment,  his  heart 
yearning  towards  her.  Was  there  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Should 
he  make  a  last  appeal  to  her  to  save  herself  ? 

*  Can  nothing  be  done  to  help  you,  Nora  ?* 

*  Basil !'  she  ejaculated,  with  a  little  startled  cry,  as  she  hastily 
rose,  and  added,  trying  to  wrest  her  lips  into  the  semblance  of  a 
emile,  *  Only  a  headache,  that — makes  me  feel  stupid,  and — ' 

*  Can  nothing  be  done  to  help  you  ?'  he  gently  repeated,  his 
gaze  bent  pitifully  upon  her. 

She  tried  to  meet  his  eyes,  then  hurriedly  averted  her  own,  the 
little  jest  she  was  about  to  give  utterance  to  dying  upon  her  lips. 

*  Nothing  can  help  me,'  she  murmured,  in  a  low  broken  voice. 
'Have  you  well  considered?     Is  this  marriage  fair    to  Sir 

Edward,  to  put  it  upon  no  higher  ground  ?' 

*  He  thinks  it  is  fair.  He  is  willing  to  take  me,  and — ^I  will 
try  to  be  what  he  thinks  me  as  long  as  I  live.' 

As  long  as  she  lived !  He  looked  with  miserable  eyes  at  her 
fragile  figure,  and  the  ravages  that  suffering  had  already  made  in 
her  face,  and  could  bear  no  more.  With  a  murmured  *  God  help 
you,  Nora  1'  he  turned  away,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 
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Bat,  pnt  what  constraction  they  might  upon  her  altered  appear- 
ance, none  of  the  others  saw  her  break  down.  Although,  as  the 
time  fixed  for  the  wedding  drew  near,  Mrs.  Yerral  became  less  and 
less  cautions  about  what  she  said,  her  remarks  had  not  the  sUghtest 
effect  upon  Nora.  •  She  had  never  been  accustomed  to  mach  snavity 
or  consideration  from  Mrs.  Yerral,  and  now  made  eyery  allowance 
for  what  she  supposed  to  be  her  unfortunate  temper.  It  certainly 
did  not  improve  under  trial ;  and  she  considered  that  she  was  under- 
going real  trial.  She  had  once  been  accustomed  to  succeed  in  her 
plans  and  schemes ;  but  of  late  she  seemed  to  fail  in  all  she  at- 
tempted. The  only  effect  of  the  anonymous  letters  it  had  cost 
her  so  much  to  write  had  been  to  render  both  her  nephew  and 
Basil  Lydesley  more  than  ever  inclined  to  be  Nora's  champions, 
eager  to  do  battle  in  her  cause,  whilst  Mrs.  Lydesley  was  simply 
ridiculous  in  her  unwillingness  to  take  a  hint  against  the  girl. 

Only  two  days  now  remained  before  the  marriage  was  to  take 
place,  and  her  hands  were  tied.  There  seemed  positively  nothing 
for  it  now  but  to  make  the  best  of  Mr.  Fanshawe,  and  leave  Nora 
to  her  fate.  Mrs.  Yerral  had  reluctantly  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  changed  the  whole  current  of  her 
thoughts,  and  gave  her  some  hope  that  she  might  yet  succeed  in 
doing  what  she  desired  to  do.  She  herself  received  an  anonymous 
letter.  It  was  written  in  a  disguised  hand,  and  rather  mysteriously 
worded ;  but  she  was  informed  that  the  writer,  who  understood  she 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  address  of  Mrs.  Jones,  late  of  Sopho- 
nisba-street,  begged  to  inform  her  that  it  was  Jasmine  Cottage, 
Nightingale-grove,  Clapham,  where  she  resided  as  housekeeper  to 
a  Mr.  Marks. 

It  was  Jefferies'  little  retaliation — the  safest  he  could  think  of — 
for  Mr.  Marks'  want  of  good  faith  in  sending  him  to  Hampstead  in 
search  of  Miss  Gray. 

Trembling  with  excitement,  Mrs.  Yerral  sent  for  her  daughter, 
and,  as  soon  as  she  made  her  appearance,  hurriedly  commenced : 

'  I  want  to  ask  you  once  more  if  you  feel  quite  sure  that  you  have 
sufficient  grounds  for  your  belief  that  if  anything  happened  to  break 
off  the  match  between  Edward  and  Nora  Gray,  and  he  had  his  own 
again,  he  would  return  to  you,  Alicia  ?  I  must  beg  you  to  try  to 
judge  as  dispassionately  as  you  possibly  can,  or  I  may  fail  in  what 
I  am  about  to  do,  and  the  consequences  will  be  very  serious  for 
you.  You  know  you  told  me  that  in  your  last  tete-cL-tete  with  him, 
he  very  unmistakably  showed  you  that  he  cannot  forget  the  past  ?' 

'  Of  that  I  am  quite  sure,  mamma.' 

'  Bemember,  you  are  rather  too  apt  to  take  admiration  for 
granted,  Alicia.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  now  that  you 
should  try  to  judge  as  you  would  in  the  case  of  another.     You 
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have  of  late  shown  that  yon  can  be  discreet — I  conld  not  wish  yon 
to  act  more  jndicionsly — and  if  yon  will  now  only  not  allow  yonrself 
to  be  blinded  by  conceit,  things  may  tnm  ont  well  for  ns  after  all. 
Think  well  over  what  passed  between  yon.' 

'  Dear  mamma,  it  is  impossible  I  could  have  been  mistaken. 
It  was  not  so  much  in  words,  perhaps,  but  only  becanse  I  woold 
not  allow  it  to  come  to  that.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pre- 
yenting  him  from  making  love  to  me  that  morning  ;  and  his  nnhap- 
piness  was  quite  touching.'  Speaking  in  all  good  faith,  in  her  con- 
viction that  his  unhappiness  arose  from  not  being  allowed  to  express 
his  love,  as  she  added,  '  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  put  any 
other  interpretation  upon  what  occurred.' 

*  Very  well.  His  fiwcy  is  caught  by  Nora  Gray,  and  he  is 
evidently  in  earnest ;  but  he  was  undoubtedly  deeply  in  love  with 
you  only  two  months  ago,  and  I  am  quite  inclined  to  think  you 
might  win  him  back  if  there  should  be  anything  to  cause  a  sudden 
revulsion  in  his  feelings  towards  her.  At  any  rate,  I  intend  to  act 
upon  what  you  tell  me,  and  only  hope  and  trust  you  are  right  in 
judgment — for  your  own  sake.  But  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose ; 
I  must  endeavour  to  catch  the  next  up-train.  Meantime,  I  advise 
you  to  keep  at  home,  and  receive  no  one.' 

On  arriving  at  the  London  terminus,  Mrs.  Yerral  made  her  way 
with  all  haste  to  the  offices  of  Goodge  &  Co.,  this  time  carrying  the 
information  she  had  obtained  direct  to  him.  It  told  him  more 
than  it  had  told  her.  The  name  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  Mrs. 
Jones  had  gone  to  reside  was  quite  sufficient  for  Goodge.  He  saw 
the  whole  plan  at  once,  and  mapped  out  his  own  in  accordance. 

*  Things  begin  to  look  brighter  for  us !'  he  ejaculated,  rub- 
bing his  hands  with  the  pleasant  reflection  that  there  might  now  be 
some  money  in  circulation.  If  secrecy  was  wanted  now,  it  must 
be  paid  for ;  and  if  not,  there  might  be  business.  By  a  little  ruse, 
executed  through  the  office-boy,  Goodge  just  made  sure  that  Marks 
had  duly  arrived  at  the  office  of  Blair  &  Co.,  where,  in  the  absence 
of  his  chief,  he  was  likely  to  be  fully  occupied ;  and  then  set  forth 
with  Mrs.  Yerral  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Jones,  chuckling  over  the 
idea  of  thus  making  his  way  into  the  enemy's  camp. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  as  much  taken  by  surprise  as  they  could  desire. 
Her  master  had  carefully  prepared  her  for  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Yerral, 
on  the  chance  of  that  lady  finding  her  way  to  Jasmine  Cottage  in 
his  absence.  But  Mr.  Goodge,  who  looked  and  talked  in  an  awful 
kind  of  way,  as  best  likely  to  intimidate  her,  and  hinted  something 
about  a  detective,  made  her  forget  all  the  instructions  she  had 
received,  and  entirely  deranged  her  ideas.  After  half  an  hour's  talk, 
her  visitors  left  her  in  a  limp  and  unhappy  condition,  everything  she 
had  to  tell  extracted  from  her.  Moreover,  she  was  left  with  a  part- 
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ing  threat.  She  was  to  inform  her  adviBerSy  whoever  they  might 
be,  that  it  would  not  do  for  her  to  disappear  again,  if  they  wanted 
to  avoid  awkward  consequences. 

'Neat — scores  one  to  Goodge/  was  Marks*  oomment,  as  he 
that  evening  sat  listening  to  Mrs.  Jones's  story,  told  with  much 
trepidation,  but,  as  he  knew,  told  truly.  Mentally  he  added, 
'  If  I  had  seen  that  Jezebel's  motive  at  first,  I  might  have  stopped 
her  before  now.  She  has  been  the  one  to  throw  me  out  in  my  calcula- 
tions ;  though' — ^reluctantly  admitting  so  much  to  himself — '  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  known  that  mischief  was  likely  to  arise  fiK>m  that 
quarter.  Given,  a  sharp  ill-natured  woman,  disappointed  in  getting 
her  daughter  off,  who  had  got  some  inkling  of  what  had  been  done, 
and  the  rest  follows  naturally  enough.  Goodge  is  in  her  pay,  instead 
of  her  being  in  his.  We  shall  have  to  deprive  you  of  a  oUent,  as 
well  as  a  case  now,  my  good  sir.  It  wiU  be  a  hand-to-hand  fight, 
and  no  quarter  now — ^not  an  hour  to  spare  I' 

'  I  hope  I  haven't  done  wrong,  sir  ?'  ejaculated  Mrs.  Jones,  in 
great  anxiety.  '  I  was  that  took  to  when  the  gentleman  looked  so 
stem,  and  said  I'd  better  be  careful  not  to  hide  anything  from  a 
detective,  that  I  told  him  the  whole  truth.  Do  you  think  I  could 
have  done  different,  sir  ?'  she  added,  after  waiting  a  while  for  a  reply, 
which  came  not. 

'  No,'  shortly.  '  Being  Mrs.  Jones,  I  suppose  you  could  not. 
But  we  will  discuss  that  by  and  by.  At  present  I've  other  businesB 
in  hand,  and  no  time  to  spare.'  He  stood  calculating  a  few  moments. 
'  Yes ;  he  knows  I  dare  not  try  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  again ;-  and 
he  will  act  at  once.  So  will  I,'  with  a  pleasant  smile  as  he  turned 
to  Mrs.  Jones.  '  Just  give  me  my  dinner  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
Mrs.  Jones.     I  must  go  out  again  in  half  an  hour.' 

(To  be  continued,) 
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A  DAY  IN  DUBLIN. 
Bt  Paxbios  Fitzpatuok. 


I  AM  an  Irishmany  and  very  fond  of  acting.  As  for  my  condition  in 
life,  I  am  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  have  lately  taken 
my  degree  at  one  of  the  English  Universitiefl.  I  have  a  brother 
rather  younger  than  myself,  who  has  jnst  got  his  commission  in  the 
army,  and  tiie  events  I  am  about  to  relate  took  place  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer's day  about  two  years  ago. 

We  had  often  noticed,  while  coming  out  by  train  from  Dublin, 
that  certain  people  with  banjos,  concertinas,  and  other  instruments 
of  torture  were  in  the  habit  of  trayelling  down  in  the  third-class 
carriages  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  the  occupants  with  songs 
and  tunas  of  various  kinds,  changing  carriages  at  every  station,  after 
having,  of  course,  sent  round  the  inevitable,  and  generally  dirty,  ' 
hat.  Three  compartments  of  the  third-class  carriages  usually 
opened  into  each  other,  so  that  the  audience  was  generally  a  fidrly 
large  one,  and  the  number  of  coppers  proportionately  large ;  for, 
with  that  generousness  so  characteristic  of  the  Irish  people,  few 
passed  the  hat  without  putting  in  something,  however  smaJl.  My 
brother  and  I  had  often  been  very  much  amused  by  these  perform- 
ances, and  more  than  once  talked  of  emulating  them  ourselves  by  way 
of  a  spree.  At  last  we  came  to  the  determination  that  talking  did 
not  accomplish  much,  and  fixed  a  day  on  which  we  resolved  posi- 
tively to  cany  out  our  plan. 

Being  well  known  at  our  own  station,  as  well  as  by  people 
travelling  on  the  line,  we  settled  to  blacken  our  faces  and  go  as 
ni^er  minstrels.  I  was  to  play  the  bones,  as  they  were  easily 
carried ;  but  my  brother  could  not  perform  on  any  instrument  what- 
ever, 80  we  determined  that  he  should  thump  an  old  drum  which  I 
had  among  my  theatrical  properties,  and  immediately  began  to 
rehearse.  We  worked  up  a  certain  number  of  songs,  chiefly  Irish, 
our  ripertoire  including,  among  others,  such  songs  as  '  St.  Patrick 
was  a  Gintleman,'  'Ood  save  Ireland,'  'The  Girl  I  left  behind 
me,'  'Unde  Ned,'  and  'St.  Patrick's-day  Parade,'  to  which,  as 
may  be  imagined,  the  bones  and  drum  made  a  charming,  not  to  say 
inelodioiiB,  accompaniment.  We  screeched  these  songs  every  even- 
ing before  going  to  beil,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  our  father, 
who  passed  the  room  in  which  we  were  performing  every  night  on 
his  way  up-stairs. 

Ob  tl^  eve  of  the  eventful  day  we  rehearsed  harder  than  ever 
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and  discussed  our  plan  of  action.  We  were  to  go  into  Dublin  by 
the  8.16  train  in  tiie  morning,  and  I  was  in  £ftYonr  of  coming  out 
again  by  the  next  train,  and  thus  confining  our  attentions  to  the 
third-class  passengers.  My  brother's  great  idea,  howeTer,  was  to 
sing  in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  At  any  rate,  we  ordered  a  good 
breakfast  at  half-past  six,  and,  last  thing  before  going  to  bed,  went 
to  another  brother's  room  and  told  him,  if  any  one  asked  about  us 
next  day,  to  say  we  were  all  right,  and  would  be  back  to  dinner. 
We  got  up  at  six  o'clock  next  morning,  ate  a  hearty  breakfiist  in 
preparation  for  the  day's  work,  and  then  went  up  to  dress.  We 
both  blackened  our  fistces  well  to  start  with,  and  my  costume  con- 
sisted of  corduroy  knee-breeches,  shoes  and  stockings,  an  old  tail- 
coat much  too  big  for  me,  a  dirty  white  waistcoat  also  much  too 
big,  a  very  tattered  old  shirt  without  a  collar,  and,  to  crown  all,  an 
opera-hat  which  must  have  belonged  to  my  great-grandfather  at 
least,  tremendously  tall,  and  with  a  wide  flat  brim.  This  I  stuck 
on  the  back  of  my  head  in  a  very  effectiTe  position.  My  brother 
also  had  knee-breeches,  a  white  coat,  a  shirt,  like  mine,  anything 
but  white,  and  an  old  battered  chimney-pot  hat.  Our  appearance 
when  we  sallied  forth  was,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable. 

The  difficulty  was  to  get  out  of  the  house  and  place  unseen ; 
but  this  we  accomplished  successfully,  making  our  way  into  the 
woods  as  quickly  as  possible.  Luckily  there  was  no  one  on  the 
road  as  we  glided  out  of  a  gate  at  which  there  is  no  lodge,  and  into 
the  fields  on  the  opposite  side.  Emerging  into  the  road  again  near 
the  station,  we  had  to  run  the  rest  of  the  way  to  catch  the  train, 
and  the  perspiration  streaming  down  our  faces  caused  white  streaks 
to  appear  through  the  burnt  cork.  Arrived  close  to  the  station, 
we  had  to  brace  ourselyes  up  to  pass  a  long  row  of  carmen,  all  of 
whom  knew  us  well.  We  marched  straight  past  them  without 
looking  right  or  left,  and  whether  any  of  them  recognised  us  or  not 
I  do  not  know.  I,  as  being  the  better  actor,  was  to  take  the  ticketSi 
so,  putting  on  an  extraordinary  face,  I  appeared  at  the  booking-office, 
and  was  rather  dumbfounded  at  the  old  station-master,  who  had 
known  us  all  our  lives,  and  was  always  most  respectful,  exclaiming, 
*  Ho,  ho,  that's  the  fellah  I'  directly  my  face  presented  itself  at  the 
aperture.  However,  addressing  myself  to  business,  I  merely  replied 
in  a  tremendous  brogue,  '  Two  thurd  to  Doblin,  av  ye  plaze,  sur.' 
These  he  proceeded  to  give  me,  while  a  man  who  was  standing  by 
remarked  in  a  friendly  way,  *  Yiz  had  a  run  for  it.'  '  Or  yis,' 
I  said,  'plinty  of  toime;'  and  the  train  came  up,  to  our  great 
relief. 

We  tumbled  into  the  first  third-class  carriage  that  presented 
itself,  and  after  a  little  preliminary  conversation,  conducted  in  a 
good  brogue,  of  course,  about  the  heat  of  the  day,  Ac.,  during 
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which  we  addressed  each  other  as  '  Pat'  and  *  Tom/  I  mustered  up 
all  my  courage,  and  began  to  sing'  St.  Patrick's-day  Parade/  accom- 
panied by  the  mingled  noise  of  the  train,  the  bones,  and  Uie  dram. 
My  brother  then  sang  one  of  his  songs,  and  I  wound  up  the  per- 
formance with  '  Uncle  Ned,'  during  the  singing  of  which  my  brother 
left  his  dram  to  hand  the  hat  (which  consisted  of  a  tin  mug  brought 
for  the  purpose),  so  that  I  only  had  the  noise  of  the  train  and  bones 
to  contend  against.  Nearly  every  one  gave  something,  and  we  had 
a  good  lot  of  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings  when  we  changed  car- 
riages at  the  next  station.  We  then  repeated  much  the  same  per- 
formance, singing  our  songs  and  handing  the  mug,  until,  arrived  at 
a  third  station,  we  were  enabled  to  entertain  yet  another  audience, 
one  of  whom,  by  the  way,  hurt  our  feelings  to  the  quick  when  the 
mug  was  presented  to  him  by  observing  that  he  would  give  us 
something  to  stop  our  *  noise.'  A  few  minutes  more,  and  we  had 
reached  the  platform  where  they  collect  the  tickets.  Here  we 
changed  again,  getting  into  the  fourth  and  last  third-class  carriage, 
and  our  spree  nearly  met  with  a  disagreeable  end  at  this  point,  for 
we  were  within  an  ace  of  causing' the  death  of  a  man.  This  was  as 
follows :  We  stopped  some  time  at  the  platform  while  the  tickets 
were  being  collected,  and  I  was  standing  up  in  the  carriage  with 
my  back  to  the  door,  singing  and  playing  the  bones  with  great 
vigour,  when,  just  as  the  train  was  starting,  one  of  the  ticket-col- 
lectors, a  jolly  man,  bat  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  tried  to 
pull  the  above-mentioned  opera-hat  off  the  back  of  my  head  through 
the  window.  The  hat  was  firmly  jammed  on:  the  man  made  a 
false  step,  and  slipped  down  between  the  platform  and  the  train. 
My  feelings  at  that  moment  may  be  weU  imagined,  for  I  thoaght  it 
was  all  up  with  him ;  but  luckily  he  threw  himself  round  with  his 
arms  on  the  platform,  and  scrambled  up  unhurt,  to  our  intense 
relief.  He  had  a  wonderful  escape,  certainly,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  very  pleasant  for  us  to  have  been  hauled  up  at  the  in- 
quest with  our  black  faces  and  ragamuffin  costumes.  However,  we 
pulled  ourselves  together,  and  sang  and  handed  the  tin  mug  as  hard 
as  ever,  till  we  got  into  the  famous  Doblin,  '  the  foinest  city  upon 
the  say :' 

*  0  Doblin,  snre  there  is  so  doubtin*, 

Is  the  foinest  city  npon  the  say : 
*Ti8  there  yon  hear  O'ConneU  spontin*, 

And  Lady  Morgan  makin'  tay. 

For  it  is  the  capital  of  the  foinest  nation 

That  ever  grew  on  a  fruitful  sod ; 
Foightin'  like  divils  for  conciliation, 

And  hatin*  each  other  for  the  lore  of  Gk>d  !* 

The  Irish  people  are  wonderfully  'cute,  and  very  quick  at  detecting 
a  gentleman ;  and  we  had  noticed  that,  in  one  or  two  of  the  carriages, 
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some  of  the  people  had  pnt  their  heads  together  and  expressed 
doubts  as  to  onr  being  what  we  professed  to  be,  in  spite  of  onr 
brogues  and  toggery.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  not  as  perfect  as 
it  should  have  been;  our  stockings,  for  instance,  were  too  fine, 
and  the  people  were  very  quick  to  obsenre  this,  and  also  that  onr 
shoes  were  good  and  well  made.  The  fear  of  being  detected  alto- 
gether made  me  rather  shy  of  singing  in  the  streets;  but  my 
brother  was  determined  on  it,  so  we  walked  along  the  pavement, 
every  one  of  course  staring  at  such  unusual  figures,  till  we 
came  to  the  gate  of  the  barracks,  where  some  soldiers  chafied 
us,  and  wanted  us  to  sing  for  them,  but  a  sergeant  came  down  and 
warned  us  off.  We  then  went  across  to  a  public-house  at  the 
corner  of  Barracks-street,  where  we  took  up  our  stand  and  began  to 
sing.  It  was  a  very  low  street,  and  in  a  moment  there  was  a 
head  out  of  every  window,  while  people  streamed  out  of  the  houses, 
and  we  had  a  crowd  round  us  in  no  time,  some  of  them  chafing  us, 
and  some  commenting  on  the  excellence  of  our  shoes  and  stockings. 
When  we  handed  the  mug  for  coppers,  one  old  woman  gave  us 
a  contribution  of  milk  out  of  a  jug  she  was  carrying,  while  a  sharp 
little  boy  pointed  to  the  pockets  in  my  brother's  knee-breeches, 
which  were  crammed  with  the  sum  of  three  and  fivepence-halfpenny, 
collected  in  the  train,  and  remarked  truly  enough,  '  That's  where 
the  coppers  is.' 

Seeing  that  there  was  not  much  to  be  got  out  of  that  locality, 
we  proceeded  to  walk  along  the  quays,  and  at  every  comer  num- 
bers of  men  and  boys,  who  were  hanging  about,  fell  in  behind  us, 
till  we  had  a  huge  procession  marching  along,  with  my  brother  and 
myself  at  the  head.  We  were  considerably  astonished  to  find  so 
many  people  loitering  about  with  nothing  to  do ;  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  Lady-day,  a  great  holiday,  and  this  accounted  for  the  tact 
that  every  moment  the  numbers  of  our  followers  increased  enor- 
mously. There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  brazen  it  out,  so  we  swag- 
gered along  as  if  we  were  enjoying  it  immensely,  and  gave  all  the 
soldiers  we  met  a  military  salute,  which  the  sergeants,  who  were 
with  them,  did  not  like  at  all.  I  had  a  great  idea  of  getting  into  a 
quiet  respectable  quarter,  such  as  Mountjoy-square,  and  singing  in 
front  of  the  houses  there.  So,  with  a  view  to  this,  and  not  being 
quite  sure  of  our  way,  we  turned  up  at  the  back  of  the  Four  Courts, 
when  we  luckily  heard  three  awfhl-looking  blackguards,  who  were 
close  behind  us,  remarking  that,  when  they  got  us  into  Pill-lane, 
they  wouldn't  '  lave  a  stitch  on  us ;'  and  we  discovered  that  we 
were  going  into  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  Dublin.  These 
feUows,  it  appeared,  were  bent  on  a  row,  and  only  wanted  to 
get  us  into  a  place  like  PiU-lane  to  set  on  us  and  pull  us  to  bits, 
thoroughly  believing  we  were  of  the  same  class  as  themselves.     So 
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we  turned  back,  thinking,  like  many  others  before  as,  that  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  continned  oar  march  along  the 
qaays,  still  followed  by  an  ever-growing  throng,  antil,  arrived  at 
the  mach-foaght-over  Carlisle  Bridge,  we  tamed  ap  Sackville-street, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  Away  we  marched  up  one  side  of  it, 
my  brother  with  the  drum  slung  round  his  neck  and  a  drumstick  in 
each  hand,  and  I  swaggering  along  with  the  most  devil-may-care 
air  I  could  assume. 

The  British  Association  happened  just  then  to  be  in  DubUn,  so 
I  shouted  out  to  every  one  we  met,  '  British  Association  now  in 
Doblin — oi*m  prisidint ;  me  frind,  the  voice-prisidint'  (pointing  to 
my  brother,  who  marched  gravely  along).  'Fall  in  behoind!* 
which  they  invariably  did.  Soon  after  passing  the  General  Post- 
o£Sce  we  crossed  over  and  turned  down  the  other  side,  thinking  to 
shake  off  some  of  the  crowd ;  but  they  stuck  to  us  Hke  leeches,  and 
began  calling  out  for  a  song.  One  of  the  three  blackguards,  who 
had  kept  close  behind  us  all  the  time,  seeing  we  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  our  followers,  told  us  all  they  wanted  was  to  hear  a  song,  and 
that  they  would  go  if  we  gave  them  one.  So  we  stopped  at  the 
comer  of  Abbey-street  and  put  our  backs  against  the  wall,  while 
the  crowd  gathered  round,  our  friend  the  blackguard  keeping  a 
small  circle  clear  for  us  with  his  whip  ;  and  we  began  to  sing. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  scene.  The  crowd  was  simply  enor- 
mous; at  the  back  were  business  men  with  top  hats  and  black 
coats,  who  stopped  and  looked  on  with  mingled  interest  and  amuse- 
ment, while  cars  and  cabs  drew  up  outdide  the  throng,  forming  a 
good  background  to  our  audience.  I  sang  '  Uncle  Ned'  with  all 
tiie  energy  I  could  work  up,  and  I  do  not  thiiik  I  ever  acted  so  much 
in  all  my  life.  My  brother  sang  '  The  Mulligan  Guards.'  We 
moved  on  again  across  Carlisle  Bridge,  hoping  to  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  crowd ;  but  they  only  followed  us  in  larger  numbers  than  ever. 
Emerging  into  Westmoreland-street,  we  were  met  by  a  great  hulk- 
ing policeman,  who  accosted  us  in  somewhat  stormy  terms : 
'I  know  yez  well.  Two  local -roughs.  Go  and  take  that  com- 
bustible stuff  off  your  faces'  (I  do  not  know  if  he  thought  it  was 
going  to  blow  up !),  *  and  be  quick  too,  or  I'U  bring  yez  up  before 
a  magisthrate.  What  business  have  yez  to  be  coming  into  a  respect* 
able  thoroughfare  ?  I'll  take  yez  up  in  one  minute.'  We  told  him 
we  did  not  want  to  collect  a  crowd  at  all,  and  only  wished  to  get 
rid  of  them.  Our  friend,  whom,  from  his  personal  appearance, 
I  could  not  help  associating  with  Bill  Sikes,  said  we  must  hurry  on 
and  wash  our  faces,  or  we  should  be  taken  up,  and  promptly  tumed 
us  down  a  side  street  to  the  left,  when,  suddenly  recollecting  him* 
self,  he  exclaimed,  '  Och,  murther,  no !  sure  that's  where  the  bar- 
racks is  I'  and  brought  us  in  the  opposite  direction  down  Essex* 
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street,  a  yery  low  one,  at  the  back  of  the  bank.  Here  we  peroeiyed 
that  we  were  being  pnrsned  by  three  big  policemen,  and  began 
to  nm ;  bnt  the  crowd  set  up  a  shont  and  began  to  nm  too,  so 
we  had  to  subside  into  a  quick  walk  again,  and  almost  immediately 
came  upon  a  pnmp,  at  which  we  tried  to  wash ;  bat  the  cold  water  by 
itself  only  made  the  black  worse  and  worse,  and  we  had  to  giye  it  up. 
My  brother  stopped,  and  began  to  parley  with  the  policemen ;  when 
Bill  Sikes  obseryed  this,  he  said  they  would  take  him  np  if  he 
stopped,  so  we  called  to  him  to  come  on  as  fast  as  he  could. 
At  last,  when  we  had  got  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  street,  we 
saw  the  welcome  sight  of  a  barber's  pole,  and  bundled  into  the  shop 
with  all  speed,  followed  by  the  faithful  Bill,  while  the  policemen 
drew  up  outside  to  protect  the  windows,  and  the  crowd  filled  the 
street. 

The  barber,  an  extraordinary  old  specimen,  who  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  steeped  in  spirits,  did  not  seem  to  approye  at  all  of  our 
sudden  yisit,  but  gaye  us  some  hot  water  and  soap,  with  a  request 
that  we  would  be  quick.  The  female  portion  of  his  family  came 
down  in  great  perturbation  while  we  were  washing,  and  wanted  us 
to  go  up-stairs,  declaring  that  it  would  be  '  a  murther'  if  we  were 
'  took.'  When  we  had  washed  we  saw  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
think  of  getting  dear  away  through  the  crowd,  while  ttiere  was 
eyery  probability  of  our  being  taken  up,  and  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  get  out  at  the  back.  Howeyer,  the  barber  was  yery  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  his  customers ;  and  Bill,  remarking  that  he  knew  the 
people  who  liyed  next  door,  proposed  to  climb  oyer  into  their 
back  yard,  which  we  proceeded  to  do.  It  was  a  desperately  break- 
neck place,  oyer  a  roof  and  an  ugly  wall,  and  I  felt  exactly  like  a 
criminal  escaping  from  the  police. 

We  got  oyer  without  breaking  any  bones,  and  were  receiyed 
by  Mrs.  Daly  and  her  daughter  with  many  expressions  of  com- 
miseration. They  said  the  police  would  take  us  up  in  a  minute 
if  we  went  out,  and  that  our  only  chance  was  to  hide  there  for  a 
bit,  as  there  was  no  way  out  at  the  back.  They  also  recommended  a 
change  of  costume ;  so  I  proceeded  to  put  on  Bill's  coat,  a  tattered 
garment  which  had  once  been  a  brown  oyercoat,  and  also  his  hat, 
a  yery  dirty  old  cloth  one.  Mrs.  Daly  fitted  my  brother  out 
in  a  yelyeteen  coat  and  a  new  hat  belonging  to  her  son  Connor,  by 
which  she  seemed  to  set  great  store,  and  also  supplied  Bill  Sikes 
with  a  hat  and  coat,  in  place  of  those  he  had  giyen  me.  It  was 
wonderful  how  all  the  common  people  were  on  our  side  as  long  as 
the  police  were  after  us;  they  seemed  ready  to  do  anything  to 
help  us  against  the  myrmidons  of  the  law.  Mrs.  Daly  sent  out 
her  little  boy  to  teU  them  we  had  got  out  at  the  back  long  ago,  thus 
bringing  him  up  in  the  way  he  should  go.     We  had  a  spy  out  too, 
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who  came  np  a  passage  and  informed  us  of  their  movements 
through  the  keyhole  in  a  side  door;  one  of  his  bulletins,  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  *  a  homy*  and  two  sergeants  comin'  up 
the  sthreet/  and  that  the  *  big  sergeant  swore  to  God  he'd  take'  us 
'if  he  conld/  causing  great  commotion.  At  last  it  was  suggested 
that  we  might  get  away  in  a  cab,  and  we  asked  a  boy  to  go  and 
fetch  one.  He  said  they  would  never  come  for  him  unless  he  had 
the  money  to  show  them,  and  we  innocently  gave  him  eighteen- 
pence  wherewith  to  entice  the  jarvy;  but  it  is  needless  to  add 
that  we  never  saw  cab,  money,  or  boy  after.  At  length  nearly  all 
the  crowd  had  dispersed;  and,  being  informed  of  an  auspicious  mo- 
ment when  the  remaining  policemen  were  well  up  the  street,  with 
their  backs  turned,  we  sallied  forth  in  our  new  costumes,  escorted 
by  Bill  Sikes  and  another  boy,  who,  by  a  copious  use  of  sticks  and 
bad  language,  sent  off  the  remnant  of  our  former  followers. 

They  hurried  us  in  and  out,  up  and  down,  numberless  alleys, 
one  dirtier  than  another,  till,  having  fiEurly  baffled  pursuit,  we  began 
to  make  straight  for  the  station.  On  the  way  Bill  suggested  that 
a  further  change  of  costume  would  be  advisable,  as  the  police  at 
the  station  might  still  stop  us,  and  proposed  that  we  should  wait 
near  it  while  he  went  off  to  procure  some  trousers  and  boots  in 
phice  of  the  knee-breeches  and  shoes.  So  we  took  up  our  posi- 
tion by  a  heap  of  turf,  but  were  ignominionsly  hunted  away  by  an  old 
woman,  who  evidently  thought  we  were  suspicious  characters,  and 
that  the  turf  was  in  danger  of  being  diminished.  Moving  off,  we 
discovered  that  we  only  had  five  shillings  left  besides  what  would 
pay  for  our  tickets  home.  Bill  thought  he  might  possibly  get  two 
pairs  of  trousers  for  this ;  but  that  he  must  try  to  persuade  Mrs. 
Daly  to  lend  us  some  boots,  which  he  opined  she  would  hardly 
do,  unless  he  deposited  our  shoes  with  her  as  a  safeguard,  and  he 
also  thought  it  advisable  to  bring  her  back  the  velveteen  coat  and 
Connor's  new  hat  to  propitiate  her  with.  Accordingly  we  gave 
him  our  shoes,  and  my  brother  and  he  changed  coats  and  hats,  so 
that  he  might  take  back  the  good  ones  to  Mrs.  Daly.  I  put  on 
what  the  estimable  Mr.  Sikes  called  his  boots,  while  he  gave  my 
brother  his  socks  to  stand  on  till  he  should  return,  thus  enabling 
himself  to  squeeze  his  feet  into  the  largest  pair  of  shoes,  and  off 
he  went. 

Just  as  he  was  starting,  the  other  boy  who  was  with  us  sug- 
gested that  he  should  take  our  tickets,  so  that  we  need  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  walk  straight  into  the  train ;  and  we  accordingly 
gave  him  the  money,  which  the  faithful  Bill  observing,  he  relieved 
him  of  it,  as  he  would  be  passing  the  station  and  might  as 
well  get  them  himself.  Directiy  he  had  disappeared,  the  other 
*  Dublin  Blang  for  a  polioemsn. 
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boy,  who  was  a  nice  little  chap,  said  he  would  not  have  trosted 
him ;  but  it  had  not  yet  occurred  to  us  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  our 
friend,  who  had  got  us  so  well  out  of  our  scrape  and  away  from  the 
police.  However,  we  waited  and  waited ;  the  midday  train  started 
without  us ;  we  gave  Bill  another  half  hour  and  yet  another,  but 
Bill  did  not  appear;  and  we  gradually  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Sikes  had  distinctly  broken  the  eighth  commandment,  and  had 
left  us  no  means  of  getting  home  but  our  legs,  which  even  his 
ingenuity  could  not  take  from  us. 

Looking  at  this  bare  account  of  the  matter,  it  would  certainly 
seem  as  if  we  were  great  fools  to  be  thus  easily  taken  in ;  but  so 
artfully  did  Bill  contrive  the  matter,  that  we  did  not  suspect  him 
in  the  least  till  he  had  gone.  He  had  stood  by  us  and  got  us 
well  out  of  our  hobble,  and  we  were  inclined  to  ^st  him.  Hav- 
ing won  our  confidence,  he  set  about  robbing  us  very  cunningly  by 
playing  upon  our  fears  of  the  police,  and  even  secured  the  best  hat 
and  coat  for  himself  by  insinuating  that  Mrs.  Daly  would  not  be 
disposed  to  give  anything  more  unless  they  were  retumd  to  her. 
However,  there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  set  out  and  walk 
home,  ten  good  Irish  miles.  We  first  arranged  with  the  boy  who 
was  with  us  that  he  should  try  and  discover  the  whereabouts  of 
Mr.  Sikes,  and  meet  us  the  next  morning  with  his  intelligence. 

Having  settled  this,  we  started  on  our  walk,  my  brother  taking 
off  his  stockings  and  walking  in  his  bare  feet,  an  example  which  I 
soon  followed,  as  I  found  Mr.  Sikes's  boots  were  worse  than  none. 
The  grass  in  the  park  was  a  great  boon,  though  we  were  very 
much  alarmed  by  a  lot  of  policemen,  who  very  naturally  took  no 
notice  of  us,  being  well  used  no  doubt  to  tramps  of  similar  appear- 
ance. We  soon  began  to  feel  rather  done,  as  it  was  now  four 
o'clock,  and  we  had  eaten  nothing  since  half-past  six,  while  we  had 
been  going  pretty  hard  all  the  time.  So,  my  brother  having  dis- 
covered two  or  three  coppers  in  his  pocket,  we  turned  into  a  public- 
house  at  the  strawberry-beds,  and  ordered  two  glasses  of  porter,  for 
which  we  paid  a  penny  each.  *  Yez  come  from  England  ?'  the 
man  said,  looking  at  us  with  curiosity ;  and  we  replied  that  we  had. 
'  Disbanded  from  the  militia  ?'  he  went  on ;  and  we,  thinking  this 
was  rather  a  good  idea,  again  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  went 
on  our  way. 

It  soon  began  to  pour  with  rain,  and  we  were  soaked  through 
and  through,  presenting,  if  possible,  more  pitiable  objects  than 
before.  Every  time  we  looked  at  each  other  we  went  into  fits  of 
laughter  at  the  extraordinary  figures  we  presented.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  brother  as  he  then  appeared,  vdth  the  dirty  old  coat  and 
Jerry  hat,  his  legs  bare  from  the  knee  downwards,  and  the  rain 
dripping  off  him.     I  am  sure,  judging  from  the  peals  of  laughter 
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which  greeted  me  eveiy  time  he  looked  at  me,  that  I  was  quite  as 
comical  a  figure  as  he.  The  misery  of  the  situation  only  made  it 
the  more  ludicrous  ;  and  we  had  a  most  festive  walk.  Not  having 
had  much  practice  without  shoes  and  stockings,  we  did  not  get  on 
very  fast,  as  we  had. to  take  short  steps  to  save  our  feet.  We 
found  the  great  thing  was  to  walk  through  the  puddles  whenever 
we  could  get  any,  as  the  ground  was  generally  softer  with  the  water 
lying  on  it.  Soon  we  saw  a  carriage  and  pair  rapidly  approaching ; 
and  as  we  remembered  that  there  was  to  be  a  garden-party  at  the 
Ticeregal  Lodge  that  afternoon,  and  thought  the  carriage  probably 
contained  some  of  our  acquaintances,  we  turned  up  a  side-lane,  so 
as  not  to  be  seen,  and  from  our  vantage-ground  perceived  some  of 
our  nearest  neighbours  very  smartly  dressed,  rather  a  contrast  to 
our  dirty,  ragged,  and  bedraggled  garments. 

Boimd  the  next  comer  we  came  upon  two  gentlemen,  also  of 
our  acquaintance,  riding,  and  were  just  able  to  get  down  to  the 
river  before  they  came  up.  By  this  time  we  began  to  be  very 
hungry  indeed,  and  begged  a  bit  of  bread  from  an  old  woman,  who 
said  she  had  none  in  the  house.  Soon  after,  we  were  accosted  by 
a  nice  old  man,  who  was  sitting  outside  his  door,  with  '  Did  yez 
come  far  loike  that,  boys  ?'  And  we  told  him  we  had  been  dis- 
banded, and  had  come  over  from  England.  He  expressed  great 
commiseration  for  our  forlorn  condition,  and  asked  my  brother  where 
his  boots  were — mine  being  tucked  under  my  arm  in  the  correct 
tramp  fashion.  My  brother  said  he  did  not  know  where  they  were  ; 
that  he  had  lost  them ;  so  I  suppose  the  man  concluded  that  he 
had  got  tipsy  on  the  way  over  from  England  the  night  before,  and  so 
been  relieved  of  them.  We  now  met  another  carriageful  of  friends 
at  a  place  where  there  were  high  walls  on  each  side,  and  thought  we 
should  be  caught ;  but  just  at  the  critical  moment  we  came  upon 
a  well  at  the  road-side,  and  both  began  to  drink  most  vigorously  aa 
the  carriage  passed.  I  doubt  whether  our  friends  would  have  recog- 
nised us,  but  they  might  have  been  struck  by  the  Ukeness  of  the 
two  to  the  young  fellows  they  knew,  and  by  the  respective  heights. 

As  we  passed  through  the  viUages  some  pitied  and  some  jeered  ; 
all  amused  us.  When  we  were  about  three  miles  from  home,  we 
jumped  up  on  to  a  cart  that  passed  us,  and  asked  for  a  lift.  The 
driver  was  very  tipsy,  but  he  looked  at  our  bare  legs,  and  in  a  tone 
of  imbecile  astonishment  ejaculated,  *  And  had  yez  to  sthrip  ?  Well, 
oi  walked  in  to  Doblin  last  noight  wid  a  load  of  hay,  and  oi  hadn*t 
to  sthrip.  Well,  well,  and  yez  had  to  sthrip.'  He  continued 
to  talk  to  us,  but  was  so  overcome  that  we  could  not  understand 
half  he  said ;  but  most  of  it  related  to  a  fight  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  night  before.  Soon  he  turned  out  of  our  road,  and  we  slipped 
off  the  cart.     Having  discovered  our  absence  after  he  had  gone  on 
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about  ten  yards,  he  pulled  up  and  informed  us  that  had  we  but  told 
him  we  wanted  to  get  off,  he  would  haye  stopped  for  ns.  We 
'  thanked  him  much  for  that/  and  went  on  our  way,  taking  a  cut 
across  some  fields,  where  we  ran  and  skipped  along  at  a  great  pace, 
till  wo  arrived  at  the  wall  of  our  demesne,  which  we  got  into  by 
walking  through  the  river  under  a  bridge,  thus  avoiding  gates, 
lodges,  and  avenues,  and  ran  up  to  the  house  through  the  grass. 
The  footman  saw  us  out  of  a  window,  and  observed  that  there  were 
'  two  queer  fellows  coming  up  the  lawn'  to  my  youngest  brother, 
who  rushed  out,  and,  recognising  us,  greeted  us  with  shrieks  of 
laughter.  We  told  him  to  be  quiet  and  not  tell  any  one,  but  to 
bring  us  some  hot  water  up  to  our  rooms,  where  we  washed  and 
changed  as  quickly  as  possible,  getting  down  to  dinner  at  about 
eight  o'clock,  and  finding  the  rest  half  through  that  ceremony,  and 
Tory  curious  to  know  where  we  had  been.  But  we  only  answered 
them  with  shouts  of  laughter,  which  increased  their  curiosity,  my 
mother  remarking  that  when  she  had  been  away  for  the  day,  she 
always  liked  to  tell  us  all  about  her  doings. 

We  certainly  did  justice  to  our  dinner,  for  we  were  ravenous 
lifter  our  fast  of  over  thirteen  hours,  our  hard  day  and  long  walk. 
When  we  got  into  the  drawing-room  we  relaxed  our  obstinacy,  and 
told  them  the  whole  story  fix>m  beginning  to  end.  My  mother  did 
not  quite  know  whether  to  be  amused  or  ashamed ;  she  said  she 
thought  it  was  *  very  disgraceful ;'  and  my  father  said  it  was  lucky 
we  were  not  spending  the  night  in  the  lock-up.  We  passed  it,  how- 
ever, very  comfortably  in  our  own  beds,  and  drove  in  next  morning 
to  give  Mrs.  Daly  baick  her  things,  get  those  we  had  left  with  her, 
and  also  to  see  if  we  could  find  out  the  worthy  Mr.  Sikes. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  as  we  rattled  along  we  saw  all  our 
Mends  of  the  day  before,  those  who  pitied  and  those  who  jeered ; 
but  I  hardly  thii^  any  of  them  recognised  in  us  the  poor  boys  they 
had  seen  tramping  along  in  bare  feet  and  dripping  clothes  not  many 
hours  before.  We  met  the  little  chap  whom  we  had  commissioned 
to  watch  Bill  Sikes's  movements,  at  a  certain  place  by  appointment. 
He  had  come  across  the  delinquent,  but  on  remonstrating  with  him 
had  only  got  a  kick  for  his  pains.  We  walked  on  in  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Daly's,  the  boy  all  the  time  looking  at  us  equally  astonished 
and  amused,  as  he  tried  to  trace  our  resemblance  to  the  queer 
figures  we  had  presented  the  day  before.  We  thought  it  very 
likely  that  Mrs.  Daly  might  be  in  league  with  Mr.  Sikes ;  and 
when  we  got  near  left  the  boy  with  our  bag  at  a  little  distance, 
and  made  for  her  house,  with  many  warnings  from  him  to  keep 
near  the  door,  and  not  go  into  the  inner  room,  as  they  would  '  stick' 
us  <  in  a  minute,'  he  said.  We  found  the  old  lady  and  her  daughter 
in  the  act  of  showing  the  garments  we  had  left  with  them  to  a  friend, 
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and  eyidently  relating  the  story.  They  expressed  great  commisera- 
tion for  ns,  and  heaped  ahase  on  Mr.  Sikes  when  they  heard  we 
had  been  obliged  to  walk  home.  They  had  seen  nothing  of  him 
since  he  had  gone  off  with  as  the  day  before,  and  said  they  did  not 
know  him  at  all. 

They  did  np  our  things,  dram  and  all,  in  paper  for  as,  and  we 
gave  them  back  the  coat  and  hat  belonging  to  them  which  my 
brother  had  worn.  When  I  offered  her  a  few  shillings  in  place  of 
the  velYeteen  coat  and  Go^Dor's  new  hat,  Mrs.  Daly  seemed  very 
onwilling  to  take  anything,  saying  it  did  not  matter  at  all ;  bat,  at 
the  instigation  of  her  daughter,  she  at  last  consented  to  take  part  of 
what  I  offered.  We  told  them  we  intended  to  go  to  the  detectives 
aboat  Mr.  Sikes,  and  they  professed  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of 
that  coarse,  adding,  that  they  only  hoped  we.might  catch  him ;  and 
so  we  took  leave  of  the  hospitable  Mrs.  Daly,  with  many  thanks  for 
her  services. 

Oar  friend  then  condacted  ns  to  the  detective  office,  where  we 
told  the  whole  story  to  one  of  the  men,  whose  comment,  *  Yez'U  learn 
wit  soon,'  was  given  with  a  sly  grin,  while  his  advice,  which  we  were 
disposed  to  follow,  was  not  to  set  the  police  on  Mr.  Sikes's  track,  as 
we  should  have  to  appear  in  court  against  him,  and  it  would  be  more 
trouble  than  it  was  worth.  He  ti^ought  Mrs.  Daly  and  he  were 
probably  in  league ;  but  I  did  not  fancy  she  would  have  even  pro- 
fessed to  approve  of  our  appealing  to  the  detectives  if  that  had 
been  so. 

Going  down  Westmoreland-street,  we  met  the  very  same  big 
policeman  who  had  accosted  us  so  roughly  the  day  before,  and  I  im- 
mediately went  up  and  asked  him  if  he  had  caught  '  the  two  black 
fellows.'  '  0,  we  did !'  he  promptly  answered.  *  And  did  you 
bring  them  before  the  magistrate  ?'  I  continued.  *  Bedad,  we  did  I' 
was  the  reply.  *  Well,'  I  said,  '  here's  one,  and  there's  the  other,' 
pointing  to  my  brother.  The  man's  face  was  a  study  I  I  shall  never 
forget  it. 

We  gave  something  to  the  boy  and  drove  home  again,  agreeing 
that  the  game  had  been  well  worth  the  candle,  and  that  we  would 
not  have  missed  that  day's  fun  and  experience  for  anything. 

A  few  days  afterwards  my  brother  was  driving  on  the  box  beside 
our  old  coachman,  who  has  been  with  us  all  his  life,  and  was  telling 
him  about  a  young  fellow  in  the  neighbourhood  who  was  very  fond  of 
buying  pigs  at  bits  and  driving  them  home  himself,  when  the  coach- 
man, with  a  knowing  grin,  inquired,  '  Was  it  at  a  fair  you  and 
Master  Patrick  was  the  other  day  ?'  adding,  with  another  grin,  '  yez 
made  a  copper  or  two  that  day.' 

It  appeared  that  a  girl  had  been  in  the  train,  who  thought  she 
recognised  us ;  but  he  completely  removed  her  suspicions  by  assuring 
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her  that  it  cotdd  not  possibly  haye  been  ns,  as  we  were  *  riding  about 
the  place  all  the  morning.' 

Altogether,  I  think  it  was  abont  the  most  carious  day  I  have 
ever  spent ;  and  looking  back  on  it,  I  sometimes  almost  wonder  how 
we  cotdd  have  done  it.  It  certainly  took  a  good  deal  of  brass  to 
walk  into  the  station  where  we  were  known  so  well,  and  to  get  into 
the  train  and  sing  like  that.  It  seems  almost  like  a  dream ;  but 
I  think  my  story  bears  the  impress  of  truth  upon  it,  and  if  any  one 
doubts  it,  I  can  only  say  that  I  haye  told  the  simple  facts  without 
exaggeration  or  Tarnish  of  any  kind,  and  that  every  word  of  it  is 
absolutely  true. 

I  may  add  that  we  were  photographed  only  the  other  day  in  the 
identical  costumes  we  wore  on  the  occasion.  It  is  certainly  a  won- 
derful photograph.  We  are  standing  side  by  side  as  we  appeared 
at  the  comer  of  Abbey-street :  my  brother  is  in  the  act  of  wielding 
his  drumsticks,  while  I  am  energetically  manipulating  the  bones. 
We  caused  great  amusement  among  the  employes  at  the  photo- 
grapher's, and  some  old  ladies  who  were  waiting  to  haye  their  por- 
traits taken  did  not  quite  know  whether  to  be  frightened  or  amused 
as  we  passed  them  on  the  way  from  our  dressing-room  to  the  studio; 
but  the  photo  was  a  success,  and  is  a  capital  memento  of  our  '  Day 
in  Dublin.' 
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'  BosHEBViLLE,  the  place  to  spend  a  happy  day/  hannts  us  at  every 
railway-station.  As  we  take  oar  ticket  to  Paris,  in  company  with 
dozens  of  blae-veiled  gray-snited  tourists;  as  we  plunge  into  the 
limited  mail,  en  route  to  grouse-moors  and  sybaritic  living ;  as  we  fly 
to  Margate,  with  its  brass-bands  and  tea  and  shrimps,  everywhere 
we  read  that  BosherviUe  is  the  place.  The  sentence  contains  two 
assertions  :  first,  that  such  a  thing  as  happiness  exists ;  and  next, 
that  it  is  to  be  found  at  BosherviUe.  Why,  then,  do  we  not  take  a 
dose  of  happiness,  as  we  do  Epsom  salts  ?  Why  do  not  we  take  up 
our  abode  at  BoshefvUle,  the  modem  paradise ;  and  why  should  the 
happiness  be  confined  to  one  day  only  instead  of  to  a  lifetime  ?  We 
cannot  prove  that  facts  are  by  negatives.  We  might  say  '  none  is 
unhappy  at  BosherviUe ;'  but  that  does  not  prove  the  existence  of 
active  happiness.  But  the  axiom  says,  '  people  are  happy  at 
BoshervUIe;'  that  is,  in  a  state  of  positive  bUss.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  this  question  of  happiness  has  exercised  many 
minds.  The  Preacher,  with  that  stem  fanaticism  that  charac- 
terised the  Hebrew  prophets,  has  said,  '  Vanity  of  vanities ;  aU  is 
vanity.'  Solon  asserted  that  no  man  could  be  caUed  happy  before 
death ;  whUe  a  modem  young  lady  assured  us,  not  long  ago,  in  nine- 
teenth-century English,  that  '  it*s  no  good  trying  to  be  happy  ;  it's 
aU  rot !'  Now,  if  by  going  to  BosherviUe,  we  can  produce  happi- 
ness, it  must  be  something  tangible,  something  possibly  to  be 
bought  for  money,  certainly  to  be  attained  by  trouble  and  strong 
'  wiUing.'  How  is  this  to  be  verified  ?  Must  we  dispose  ourselves 
in  an  attitude  of  passive  repose,  and  receive  happiness  as  clairvoyants 
do  revelations,  in  a  trance ;  or  must  we  labour  and  hurry  and  msh, 
like  excursionists  hastening  to  pack  into  an  already  over-fhU  train  ? 
We  incline  to  think  that  the  receptive  attitude  is  the  best,  if  there 
exists  at  aU  such  a  thing  as  happiness,  partaking  so  largely  of  the 
nature  of  a  wiU-o'-the-wisp.  We  can  reduce  everything  to  a  science 
nowadays.  We  are  taught  how  to  eat,  how  to  breathe,  how  to  walk, 
how  to  educate  and  rear  our  chUdren,  how  to  make  our  wiUs,  how 
to  die  becomingly ;  why  cannot  we  be  taught  how  to  be  happy  ? 
BosherviUe  should  become  a  seminary  for  young  people,  on  the 
American  system  of  mixed  classes,  and  no  one  should  be  aUowed  to 
say  a  word  about  happiness  tiU  he  or  she  had  taken  the  degrees  and 
passed  the  examinations  prescribed. 

But  there  arises  the  question,  where  did  the  professors  of  happi- 
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ness  at  Bosherville  College  learn  the  science  ?  Did  they  dream  it, 
or  was  it  specially  revealed  to  them  by  a  modem  prophet  acquainted 
with  the  mysteries  of  Oravesend  steamers  and  South-Eastem  trains  ? 
If  they  are  prophets,  are  we  quite  sure  they  are  the  true  prophets  ? 
They  assert  positively — ^always  a  sign  of  self-confidence,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  influence  strong  enough  to  proselytise.  This 
is  in  their  favour.  Of  course  they  may  be  a  sort  of  Peculiar  People, 
specially  reserved  for  the  mission  of  imparting  the  laws  of  happiness. 
We  say  this  may  be  so.  We  do  not  know.  We  are  only  in  the 
true  scientific  attitude,  in  the  Oladstonian  mood:  we  see  three 
courses  open  to  us,  and  we  suspend  our  judgment.  First,  is  happi- 
ness possible  ?  Next,  can  we  lay  down  any  fixed  laws  for  its  increase 
and  development  ?  Thirdly,  have  the  Roshervillians  the  sole  monopoly  ? 
Monopolies  are  bad,  and  this  is  a  free  country ;  so  we  wiU  at  once 
dispose  of  the  last  thesis  by  stating  that  if  the  Roshervillians  have 
the  monopoly,  they  ought  not  to  have  it. 

The  first  thesis  is,  however,  the  most  important,  viz.  the  possi- 
bility of  happiness.  No  one  will  deny  the  existence  of  a  vast  deal 
of  misery  in  the  world.  Melancholy  plays  such  an  important  part 
in  life  that  Burton  wrote  a  very  long  and  learned  book  entirely  de- 
voted to  its  anatomy ;  the  finest  Shakespearian  and  Qreek  plays  are 
all  founded  on  tragic  subjects  ;  the  most  beautiful  pictures  represent 
some  portion  of  Christ's  life,  which  was  one  long  martyrdom ;  even 
the  ancient  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  frescoes  are  devoted  to  wars, 
captivity,  and  triumphs,  in  which  the  misery  of  the  conquered  forms 
the  most  important  item.  We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  happi- 
ness is  more  uncommon  than  unhappiness  or  misery.  When  Balzac 
wrote  his  famous  book  on  the  physiology  of  marriage,  he  weeded  the 
couples  that  were  to  form  his  subject-matter,  until,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty  millions,  he  only  reserved  one  million  for  his  specula- 
tions. We  may  do  the  same.  We  may  leave  out  of  our  remarks 
all  those  disqualified  by  extreme  poverty,  by  sickness,  crimes,  or  other 
misfortunes,  from  entering  the  ranks  of  those  in  search  of  happiness. 
For  our  purpose  we  need  only  the  young,  the  merry,  the  bright,  the 
decently  weU-ofif.  What  constitutes  the  BosherviUian  ideal  of  hap- 
piness ?  Fresh  air,  noise,  laughter,  common  amusements,  and  un- 
limited opportunity  of  refreshment.  If  this  be  happiness,  then  a 
dog  rolling  on  the  grass  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  or  a  cow  standing  up  to 
her  knees  in  a  luxuriant  pasture-meadow,  are  the  happiest  things  in 
creation.  We  have  learnt  one  lesson.  Happiness  is  material  and 
animal ;  there  enters  no  thought  of  the  soul  into  its  composition. 
But  some  original  persons  dislike  noise,  lots  of  fresh  air,  sunshine, 
and  dust ;  have  their  nerves  irritated  by  vulgar  amusements,  and 
are  decidedly  indifferent  to  the  pleasures  of  eating.  These,  then, 
can  never  be  happy. 
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Somehow  we  appear  to  have  been  arguing  in  a  circle ;  we  are 
happy  because  we  are  happy.  Thus  far  not  much  light  has  fallen 
on  our  speculations.  Even  this  material  happiness  that  we  have 
proved  a  few  people  may  enjoy  at  Bosherville  has  but  a  very  frail 
tenure ;  it  is  dependent  upon  youth,  upon  health,  and  upon  special 
capacities  for  enjoyment.  Pretty  much  the  point  from  which  we 
started.  What,  then,  is  happiness  ?  Are  sensual  enjoyments  hap- 
piness— ^the  wholesome  &tigue,  the  healthy  appetite  appeased,  the 
desire  for  sleep  gratified  ?  Is  society  happiness — a  conglomeration 
of  hot  little  atoms  pressing  jealously  on  one  another,  hating,  fear- 
ing, fighting,  exerting  what  Byron  called  the  strongest  passion  of 
human  nature,  malignity  ?  Is  love  happiness — a  madness,  a  fever, 
a  slavery,  a  dream,  here  to-day,  gone  to-morrow,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  tangled  memory?  Is  ambition  happiness — a  lifting  up  to 
the  skies,  with  a  fall  like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again ;  a  heart- 
sickness,  a  gnawing  disappointment ;  a  toiling  for  objects  which, 
when  attained,  lead  but  to  the  grave  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
absence  of  happiness  be  happiness — a  paradox  which  shows  that 
two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,  two  poisons  mixed  prove  harm- 
less, two  acids  opposed  counteract  one  another  ?  In  the  Epicurean 
life  of  tranquillity  perhaps  the  secret  lies,  or  in  the  Buddhist  notion 
of  '  Nirvana.'  Or  is  happiness  a  myth,  invented,  like  any  other,  by 
the  desire  to  explain  the  inexpUcable,  to  give  utterance  to  a  mys- 
terious longing  of  nature  ?  Animals  do  not  reason,  but  they  enjoy. 
The  more  we  analyse  the  less  we  experience  innocently.  Even  Job, 
the  patient  man,  resented  the  continuous,  and  apparently  wilful, 
infliction  of  misery.  Yet  pain  may  be  raised  almost  to  the  pinnacle 
of  joy,  as  we  see  in  the  history  of  the  martyrs,  who  clamoured  for 
tortures  and  death  in  a  wild  delirium  of  fanatic  feeling.  The  desire 
for  martyrdom  had  to  be  repressed,  like  any  other  disease,  by  those 
on  whom  devolved  the  care  of  the  faithful.  If  suffering  is  so  near 
akin  to  happiness,  the  matter  contains  one  more  mystery. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  we  know  not  the  nature  of  what  we 
are  in  search  of,  we  cannot  lay  down  any  rules  for  our  guidance. 
Children  are  happy,  but  they  have  no  consciousness  of  their  own 
enjoyment,  and  are  therefore  wanting  in  one  of  the  first  elements  of 
rational  well-being,  reflection.  Clearly  the  material  part  of  ourselves 
can  enjoy ;  but  the  soul,  the  heart,  the  mind,  what  is  to  become  of 
them?  Some  sensitive  people  are  so  constituted  that  they  cannot 
be  happy  alone ;  while  there  is  poverty  unrelieved,  or  sorrow  uncom* 
forted,  they  cannot  remain  calm  and  unruffled.  Others,  again,  only 
enjoy  in  company  with  those  they  love.  Some  care  but  for  surround- 
ing circumstances — ^for  things,  not  persons :  they  are  like  the  cat 
who  calmly  laps  a  saucer  full  of  milk,  curled  in  blissful  composure 
on  the  hearthrug,  while  the  tempest  roars  and  ships  are  wrecked. 
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It  has  often  been  saidi  when  night  is  darkest  mom  is  nearest ;  but 
the  contrary  is  eqnaUy  tme.  The  gods  are  jealoas  of  man's  happi- 
ness, was  the  old  classic  notion ;  and  how  often  we  see  it  verified ! 
The  happiest  lives — ^the  combination  of  characters,  surroundings,  and 
general  promises  of  fortune  that  seem  likely  to  flow  unruffled  to  their 
end — are  precisely  those  that  crack  and  crumble  with  lightning- 
like rapidity  :  if  life  cannot  prove  bitter  enough,  then  death  comes, 
and  leaves  nothing  but  a  grave,  and  memory  more  terrible  than  all. 
A  few  brief  moments  of  joy — these  may  be  allotted  to  man ;  but  those 
who  talk  of  happiness  either  know  little  about  it,  and  confuse  phy- 
sical well-being  with  the  full  free  expanding  of  the  soul,  or  else  they 
may  tremble,  for  they  are  on  the  verge  of  losing  the  few  short  and 
exquisite  hours  of  bliss  snatched  from  eternity.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  quiet  discharge  of  duty  brings  happiness,  and  no 
doubt  this  is  so,  up  to  a  certain  extent.  But  resignation  and  self- 
sacrifice  produce  a  negative  state  of  being ;  and  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word  '  happiness'  means  something  positive,  conse- 
quently passive  contentment  scarcely  answers  to  the  passionate 
longing  of  nature  for  a  little  happiness ;  a  rolling  away  of  the  dark 
clouds  of  care  that  seem  to  preside  at  the  birth  of  some  lives,  and 
keep  them  always  in  the  shade,  a  kind  of  dimmed  fern-like  exist- 
ence. Ideal  happiness  comprises  hope,  confidence,  satisfaction, 
desire,  and  completion.     Where  do  we  find  all  these  united  ? 
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'Play  !'  Bings  oat  the  umpire ;  and,  almost  ere  the  monosyllable 
has  left  his  month,  the  bowler  discharges  from  his  manual  catapult 
a  ball  which  whizzes  through  space  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  miles 
an  hour.  '  Play  ! '  and  the  air  still  vibrates  with  the  echo  of  the 
word,  when  Mr.  W.  G.  Ghrace,  greeting  it  with  a  genial  smile, 
drives  the  leathern-clad  missile  away  to  the  off  for  four — as  if  it 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  cricket-balls  pro- 
ceeding at  a  lightning  pace  should  be  summarily  arrested  in  their 
course,  and  impelled  precipitately  in  an  opposite  direction.  *  Play/ 
indeed ;  and  pretty  play  it  is  aU  round  in  this  merry  month  of  June. 
Other  nations  have  their  carnival  when  the  leafless  trees  are 
shivering  in  the  winter  wind.  In  England,  this  is,  at  least,  one  of 
those  things  which  we  manage  better — better,  that  is,  in  view  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  climate.  We  wait  till  the  air  is  bright  and 
warm ;  till  Hyde  Park  is  an  expanse  of  sylvan  and  vernal  beauty ; 
till  the  atmosphere  in  the  London  squares  is  possessed  with  the 
fragrance  of  lilac  and  lime — smile  not,  0  incredulous  native  of 
Arcadia ;  there  can  be  fragrance  even  in  London  squares — and 
then  we  let  ourselves  loose,  and  the  great  social  saturnalia  of 
Great  Britain  is  straightway  in  full  swing.  'Play!*  we  repeat. 
What  is  it  but  play  all  round  ?  We  walk  into  the  Park ;  we  ride 
in  the  Bow;  we  drive  in  the  Lady's  Mile;  and  we  see  absolutely 
nothing  to  remind  us  that  humanity,  as  it  exists  in  nineteenth- 
century  London,  does  not  altogether  resemble  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
We  know  that  the  toiling  and  the  spinning  must  be  done,  but  no  traces 
of  such  an  operation  are  visible  here.  So,  at  least,  the  careless 
stranger  might  infer.  He  would,  however,  be  mistaken.  He  would 
be  gazing  only  on  one  side  of  the  shield,  and  quite  unconsciously 
he  would  be  looking  at  hundreds  or  thousands  of  the  hardest 
workers  of  London  snatching  an  odd  hour  of  vigorous  enjoyment. 
Here  is  his  Royal  Highness  the  Field-Marshal  Gommanding-in- 
Chief,  astride  Bucephalus,  and  apparentiy  curis  expeditus.  The 
Duke,  however,  will  only  allow  himself  a  short  sixty  minutes,  and 
will  tiien  again  be  deeply  immersed  in  those  cares  of  office  from 
which  he  is  in  reality  never  free.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  now  com- 
polsorily  less  occupied  than  he  would  wish.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven 
and  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin  are  two  of  the  most  industrious  gentlemen 
in  London.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  long  since  put  aside  the 
indolence  and  languor  of  gilded  youth,  and  has  become  one  of  the 
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most  hard-working  and  pertinacious.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smithy  who  walkft 
jnst  behind  Lord  Bowton,  probably  does  not  find  himself  with  too 
mnch  leisure  on  his  hands  because  he  is  no  longer  the  '  ruler  of  the 
Queen's  navee.'  Mr.  Montagu  Guest  has  Tunis  on  the  brain.  The 
Bey  and  the  Bardo  Palace,  the  guileless  Eroumir  and  the  French 
Machiavelliy  are  with  him  in  his  waking  and  his  sleeping  hours.  He 
is  always  meditating  a  speech  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  a  letter  in  the  newspapers.  See  now  how  he  presses  for- 
ward, as  if  he  descried  M.  Gambetta  in  the  distance,  and  were  deter- 
mined yiolently  to  go  for  him.  Lord  Bowton  in  Hyde  Park  at  this 
moment  must  be  an  illustration  of  the  exuberant  fancy  of  the  artist 
of  Time.  His  lordship  is  literally  overwhelmed  with  work  of 
every  kind — work  which  only  he  of  all  men  could  dare.  He  is 
the  one  living  person  who  enjoyed  the  complete  confidence  of  the 
late  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  and  the  posthumous  responsibility  entailed 
by  this  is  onerous  indeed.  Lord  Bowton,  fresh  and  youthful 
as  he  ever  looks,  is  not  too  strong ;  let  it  be  hoped  that 
he  will  not  find  the  functions  delegated  to  him  by  his  departed 
chief  too  mnch  of  a  damnosa  h<eredita8.  And  here,  by  Lord 
Bowton's  side,  is  a  little  boy,  another,  and  indeed,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  only  one,  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  heirs.  That  is  Master 
Goningsby  Disraeli — a  good  boy,  a  nice  boy,  a  promising  boy,  no 
doubt ;  but  if  he  is  not  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  spoilt,  who,  pray, 
is  ?  The  nephew  of  a  great  statesman,  and  the  protege  of  Queen 
Victoria ;  the  centre  of  a  greater  amount  of  publicity  than  ever 
before  beat  upon  a  child  of  thirteen  years  of  age — how  will  he 
endure  this  ordeal,  and  what  will  become  of  him  ?  What  is  his 
father's  private  opinion  of  his  prospects  ?  And,  by  the  bye,  it  may 
be  observed  that  there  is  one  person  not  visible  near  the  young 
gentleman  in  Hyde  Park,  nor,  indeed,  ever  associated  with  his 
name  in  print.  He  happens  to  be  the  author  of  Master  Goningsby 
Disraeli's  being,  and  his  name  is  Balph  Disraeli,  Esq. — busily 
occupied,  be  it  understood,  with  his  clerkly  duties  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Though  the  lad  is  at  school,  and  as  yet  a  child, 
he  will  no  doubt  see  something  of  the  London  season  this  year. 
He  may  not  witness  Mr.  HolUngshead  welcome  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt  to  his  fifttherly  arms ;  but  he  has  already  witnessed  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  expelled  from  the  House  ofGommons.  The  season, 
moreover,  is  likely  to  be  late  this  year ;  and  there  will  be  gaieties 
in  London  after  the  Gharterhouse  summer  holidays  have  begun — 
after  the  life  of  footmen  and  hall-porters  has  become  one  protracted 
yawn,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  has  become 
filled  with  a  strong  desire  to  be  where  his  heart  is — ^by  the  side  of 
his  salmon  streams  in  the  Scotch  highlands. 
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Book  tie  0f)irli. 

Chapter  XV. 

Next  morning,  shortly  after  daybreak,  Sophy  started  off  across  the 
high  '  mashroom  meadows'  of  the  upper  park  like  an  arrow  from 
a  bow.  The  hoar-frost  was  lying  doll  and  thick  on  the  grass- 
bladesi  causing  her  footmarks  to  seem  as  if  they  were  printed  upon 
snow.  The  great  black  oxen  in  the  outer  park  looked  up  at  her 
contemptuously  as  she  passed,  hardly  taking  the  trouble  to  get  out 
of  her  way,  and  regarding  her  evidently  in  the  light  of  an  eccentric 
and  harebrained  young  person  for  getting  up  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, since  they  could  perceive  no  object  for  her  so  doing,  unless  she 
desired  thoroughly  to  wet  her  feet.  'U9r9\ 

As  they  stood  chewing  away  at  their  cuds,  with  the  breath  puff- 
ing from  their  nostrils  like  smoke,  they  seemed  to  be  saying  this  to 
one  another  out  of  the  comers  of  their  eyes. 

But  Sophy  did  not  remark  them.  For  aught  she  knew,  they 
might  just  as  well  have  been  so  many  stocks  and  stones,  or  golden 
calves,  or  animals  fashioned  out  of  carven  wood,  like  the  toy-beasts 
of  a  Noah's  Ark. 

She  flitted  along,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
her  mind  teeming  with  sad  memories  of  the  past,  and  still  sadder 
fears  for  the  unexplored  futare. 

At  last  she  perceived  the  pointed  gables  of  Little  Stillingfleet. 
Dear,  happy,  blessed  little  place,  nestling  down  peacefully  amongst 
its  bams  and  hayricks  in  the  sheltered  hollow !  .  .  . 

In  an  instant  she  had  climbed  over  the  gate  in  her  old  *  tom- 
boy' fiEishion,  without  stopping  to  open  it,  and  hastened  down  the 
narrow  path  which  led  through  the  hazel-copse. 

What  a  sense  of  relief,  and  of  having  thrown  off  one's  '  company 
manners'  !  0,  if  it  could  only  endure  for  ever  !  ...  It  seemed  a 
year,  at  least,  since  she  had  been  away,  to  judge  by  the  delight 
she  experienced  on  her  return  ! 
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Her  trastj  servitors  were  assembled  in  the  kitchen,  waiting  for 
breakfast,  which  Jane  had  been  busied  in  preparing. 

Beal  first-class  servants  {'  gentlemen's  gentlemen/  and  ladies' 
double-distilled,  extra-superfine  ladies)  might,  perhaps,  have  ap- 
peared disconcerted  at  tiiis  unexpected  and  unceremonious  entry 
of  their  young  mistress.  But  these  simple  folk  knew  none  of 
the  delicate  sensibilities  peculiar  to  the  more  refined  atmosphere 
of  the  '  room ;'  they  experienced  only  a  sensation  of  the  most  un- 
feigned pleasure  and  gratification.  Jane  Ford  wiped  her  fingers 
upon  her  apron,  kissed  Sophy,  and  pla*ced  a  wooden  chair  for  her  by 
the  fire. 

'Dear,  happy,  blessed  little  place!'  Sophy  thought  again,  as 
she  seated  herself  in  the  chimney-comer.  *  How  nice,  and  peaceful, 
and  familiar,  it  all  looks  !'  No  place  has  any  business  to  look  so 
iiice,  and  peaceful,  and  familiar,  when  one  has  only  been  absent  from 
it  for  so  short  a  time.  One  must  have  felt  very  lonely  and  miser- 
.able  in  the  interval  to  make  it  seem  so  homelike  and  pleasant  upon 
tone's  return ;  and  Sophy  knew  that,  during  the  short  period  passed 
at  Dallingridge  House,  she  had  been  both  lonely  and  miserable. 
Yes ;  since  she  last  entered  that  homely  farmhouse  kitchen,  she 
had  really  suffered  a  great  deal.  It  did  her  good  to  come  back  to  it ; 
and,  for  a  little  while,  she  would  let  herself  go  and  revel  in  the  calm 
enjoyment  of  the  moment — the  morrow  might  take  care  of  itself  i 

The  dear,  homely,  old-fashioned  kitchen  looked  just  the  same 
-as  usual.  Why,  indeed,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  should  it  have 
looked  different  ?  All  kinds  of  terrible  and  distressing  circumstances 
fnight  happen,  and  yet  kitchens,  and  woodland-benches,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  went  on  always  looking  the  same.  That  was  the  worst  of 
them ;  they  were  so  stolid  and  unemotional — staring  on,  round- 
eyed,  as  it  were,  and  assisting  at  our  heart-beatings  and  achings, 
and  yet  seeming  to  be  saying,  just  as  plainly  as  words, 

'  No ;  you  can't  expect  me  to  feel  for  you.  I'm  only  an  old 
weather-beaten  gray  bench,  set  up  round  a  twisted  tree-stem,  near 
to  which  you  were  once  in  the  habit  of  meeting  rather  a  priggish 
young  man  with  dark  unfathomable  eyes.'  Or,  '  I'm  only  a  homely 
kind  of  a  room,  a  thing  of  bricks,  mortar,  and  whitewash.  I  see 
what  I  see,  and  know  what  I  know,  but  I've  no  feelings.  You  seem 
unhappy,  but  I  can't  help  that,  and  I'm  quite  unable  to  sympathise 
with  you.     After  all,  you  know,  I'm  only  a  kitchen  !' 

This  was  what  the  kitchen  at  Little  Stillingfleet  seemed  to  be 
saying  to  Sophy  now. 

Yes  ;  it  looked  precisely  the  same  as  usual.  There  were  the 
whitewashed  oaken  beams,  a  little  blackened  by  smoke  near  to  the 
great  chimney,  coming  quite  low  down  over  the  place  where  the 
breakfast-table  stood.     The  three  truck-baskets,  of  different  sizes, 
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wbicb  conveyed  the  f egetables  from  the  garden,  were  tamed  apside 
down  as  nsnal,  their  contents  having  been  emptied  headlong  into 
the  old  wicker-wmrk  cradle,  which  still  stood  in  a  far  comer,  and  did 
service  now  as  a  receptacle  for  bolbs  in  the  roughi  instead  of  babies. 
Nelns  had  already  taken  his  place  at  the  board,  where  he  was  wait- 
ing patiently  until  Jane  had  finished  frizzling  the  bacon,  whilst 
Delia  and  Abdallah  were  occupied  in  the  scullery  with  conversation 
and  the  washing  of  dishes. 

Bophy  sat  watching  these  familiar  forms  from  the  place  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  more  dead  than  alive,  on  the  night  of  her 
terrible  adventure.  A  ghastly  and  horrible  memory  !  And  yet  not 
quite  so  horrible  now  that  the  black  apparition  had  been  identified 
as  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood.  Memories  and  all,  she  would 
rather  live  on  here,  at  Little  Siillingfleet,  where  the  very  earth  and 
air  were  dear  to  her,  than  seek  fresh  scenes,  associations,  or  even 
pleasures,  in  '  pastures  new,*  amongst  unfamiliar  people  ;  for,  to  a 
sensitive  natare,  there  is  no  place  which  will  not  appear  to  possess 
an  exaggeration  of  charm,  when  every  object,  living  or  inanimate, 
seems  to  cry  out  with  a  warning  voice,  '  You  are  looking  on  us,  per- 
haps,  for  the  very  last  time  /* 

Even  Abdallah,  whom,  until  now,  Sophy  had  never  particularly 
liked,  seemed  to  gain  considerably,  when  gauged  by  the  test  of 
an  approaching  separation,  which  had  every  probability  of  being 
etemal,  since,  would  it  not  be  as  well,  now  that  she  was  going  to 
school,  to  arrange  that  he  should  be  sent  back  again  to  the  land  of 
Egypt,  the  which,  with  its  Sphinx,  its  Pyramids,  and  its  Cleopatra's 
asps,  there  appeared  to  be  but  little  chance  of  her  ever  beholding, 
save  in  such  *  counterfeit  presentments'  as  those  which  she  had 
herself  painted  upon  shiny  cardboard  ?  Yes ;  she  would  make  out 
a  list  of  all  the  things  she  desired  should  be  done,  and  leave  it  to  be 
sent,  after  she  was  gone,  to  Tom  Hickathrift;  and  foremost  amongst 
these  would  be  the  sending  home  of  Abdallah.  Still,  even  with 
Abdallah — she  discovered  now — she  would  be  very  sorry  to  part. 
His  manner  had  always  been  gentle  and  respectful,  and  he  had  very 
much  improved  many  of  his  uncivilised  ways.  Last,  but  not  least, 
he  had  seemed  to  be  really  attached  to  her  father. 

She  could  not  muster  courage  at  once  to  tell  her  retainers  of  the 
approaching  wrench,  so,  whilst  they  were  finishing  their  breakfast, 
she  decided  to  pack  up  her  household  gods,  and  lock  up  her  very 
limited  correspondence.  Erom  amongst  this,  she  selected  the  few 
letters  which  were  most  precious  to  her,  and  which  would  serve, 
when  she  was  away,  to  bring  back  to  her  the  memories  of  her 
home.  Godfrey's  two  love-letters ;  a  solitary  pencil  scrawl  in  the 
form  of  a  message,  which  she  had  once  received  from  her  fiftther, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Borgia  decoction,  with  the  characters  all 
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numing  np  to  the  right;  and  one  of  Tom  Hickathrift's  slayish 
true-hearted  letters,  not  over-elaborate  as  to  composition,  nor,  even, 
very  correct  in  spelling,  but  which  would  be  to  her,  at  any  rate,  in 
her  desolation,  as  the  speaking  voice  of  a  tried  friend — these  trea- 
sures, tied  neatly  together,  she  placed  carefully  in  the  secret  com- 
partment of  her  silver-mounted  casket — in  itself  also  a  treasure — 
full  of  memories  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  and  which  was,  of  course, 
to  accompany  her  on  her  journey  into  the  new  life. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  write  a  paper  of  final  direc- 
tions, which  Tom  would  carry  out  after  she  had  departed.  Nelus 
could  walk  over  with  it  to  the  Abbey,  though  on  no  account  was  he 
to  do  this  before  she  was  gone,  lest  Tom  should  ride  over  to  Dal- 
lingridge  in  consternation,  and  offend  her  aunt's  sense  of  propriety 
by  his  despairing  farewells.  She  disliked  very  much  beholding  the 
sufferings  of  others ;  and  a  parting  with  Tom  Hickathrifb  must  needs 
be,  for  many  reasons,  distressing  and  embarrassing,  so  there  was 
no  need  to  go  through  a  parting  with  him  at  all. 

She  next  turned  to  her  knitting,  which,  according  to  instruc- 
tions, had  been  wrapped  up  in  paper  by  Jane.  For  how  long  a 
time  had  she  worked  away  at  this  unfortunate  waistcoat — ^if  '  work' 
was  a  term  that  could  be  applied  to  an  occupation  so  desultory 
— whole  months  elapsing,  sometimes,  between  the  completion  of 
one  knitted  rib  and  the  commencement  of  another !  She  had  better 
make  up  her  mind,  and  give  it  to  somebody  before  going  to  school, 
as  it  was  quite  big  enough  now  to  cut  up  into  a  waistcoat,  no  mat- 
ter for  whom.  An  hour  slipped  away  whilst  she  was  thus  settling 
and  disposing  of  her  things ;  and  after  a  sad  pilgrimage  to  her 
father's  grave,  and  a  hasty  look  over  the  garden  and  stables,  she 
went  back  into  the  house  to  break  the  news  of  her  departure  to  her 
servants.  As  she  had  anticipated,  their  astonishment  knew  no 
bounds,  and  it  was  only  by  feigning  to  be,  herself,  a  consenting 
party,  that  she  could  restrain  them  from  breaking  forth  into  lamen- 
tations. But  when  the  moment  came  for  the  real  farewells,  she 
herself  was  very  nearly  giving  way. 

'  Good-bye,  Janus !  Oood-bye,  Nelus !'  she  said,  with  a  sinking 
heart,  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she  grasped  their  outstretched  hands 
— homy  and  toil-stained,  but  loyal  and  trusty,  and,  like  their  honest 
hearts,  ever  ready  to  do  her  service.  *  Oood-bye,  Delia  I  Oive  my 
love  to  the  children  when  they  come  home  from  school,  and  say 
good-bye  to  them  too.  .  .  •  Take  care  of  the  cats  for  me,  and  don't 
forget  the  pigeons  I  .  .  •' 

She  could  hardly  speak  now,  thinking  of  the  pretty  white  and 
gray  pigeons,  which,  with  the  wings  she  envied  them,  would  con- 
tinue tp  fly  in  and  out  of  the  painted  dovecot,  whilst  she  would  be 
away  amongst  strange  people. 
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'  Good-bye,  Missy ;  good-byei  Missy  V  the  faithful  creatures 
repeated,  tears  also  in  their  voices. 

The  whole  scene  was  terribly  harrowing. 

She  had  intended  giving  them  each  some  little  keepsake,  feeling 
that  it  might  be  quite  possible  she  should  never  see  them  again.  Who, 
indeed,  can  predict  what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth  ?  for,  once  the 
even  tenor  of  one's  way  becomes  disturbed,  change  is  apt  to  follow 
upon  change.  Abdallah,  whom  she  had  almost  forgotten  again,  came 
sidling  towards  her,  half  crawling,  his  body  bowed  nearly  to  the  ground, 
in  a  servile  and  despairing  attitude,  salaaming  at  eveiy  step.  She 
realised  now  that  she  had  never  sufficiently  appreciated  Abdallah,  who 
was  evidently  a  faithful  obedient  creature,  and  quite  as  much  attached 
to  her  as  the  rest.  She  had  omitted,  even,  to  present  him  with  a 
personal  souvenir,  although  she  had  desired  Tom  to  see  that  a  nice 
little  round  sum  was  given  him  over  and  above  his  wages.  She 
bethought  her  now  of  the  unpredestined  knitted  waistcoat.  It  was 
lying  roUed  up  in  a  shiny  black  handbag  with  a  steel  clasp,  lent  to 
her  by  Mrs.  Ford,  and  which,  as  it  contained  all  her  dearest  trea- 
sures, she  was  carrying  upon  her  arm. 

'  Here,  Abdallah,'  she  said,  in  English,  as  she  drew  forth  the 
parcel,  '  is  a  little  present  which  I  have  worked,  and  which  may 
sometimes  remind  you  of  me  when  we  are  far  apart.  ...  I  hope 
you'll  often  wear  it,  and  that  it'll  keep  you  nice  and  warm  when 
you  are  in  the  Desert;'  and  she  placed  the  roll  of  knitting  in  the 
out-stretched  hand  of  the  Egyptian. 

Afterwards,  she  remembered  that  '  the  Desert'  was  generally 
described,  by  travellers,  as  a  very  warm  place,  where  Arab  Sheikhs 
grew  bronzed  and  parched  by  reason  of  the  fierce  sun,  and  where 
people  had  little  need  of  knitted  wraps  and  comforters.  But  she 
was  too  miserable  at  the  time  to  think  of  this,  and  Abdallah  seemed 
very  grateful  for  his  present. 

*  Meake  What-you-call-um  understand,  Deely,'  said  Jane,  turn- 
ing to  her  daughter,  and  speaking  loudly — as  she  always  did  when 
it  was  a  question  of  enlightening  Abdallah — and  Deely  forthwith 
proceeded  to  explain. 

In  the  midst  of  this  interpretation,  poor  Sophy  broke  away, 
quivering  in  every  nerve  with  restrained  misery.  They  had  unfolded 
the  knitting,  and  appeared  almost  as  though  they  were  fighting  over 
it,  as  they  had  all  raised  their  voices  and  were  gesticulating.  Sophy 
took  advantage  of  their  preoccupation.  Like  the  man  who  threw  his 
fur  pelisse  to  the  wolves,  and  then  galloped  away  whilst  they  were 
growling  over  it,  she  ran  down  the  path  leading  to  the  rustio 
bridge,  and  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  hazel-copse,  fearful 
lest  they  should  foUow  after  her  and  subject  her  to  fresh  suffer- 
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As  she  passed  under  the  boughs  of  the  orchard,  she  picked 
up  one  of  the  last  of  the  antnmnal  apples,  and  slipped  it  into 
the  black  handbag.  Not,  of  coarse,  with  any  intention  of  eating 
it  {when^  indeed,  would  she  ever  care  to  eat  again  ?),  but  merely 
M  a  little  remembrance.  Beneath  the  old  oak-tree  with  its  gnarled 
branches,  she  sank  down  upon  the  circular  bench  just  to  take 
breath.  Here  it  was  that  she  had  had  her  kst  passionate  part- 
ing with  Godfrey ;  and  it  was  here,  too,  that  he  had  flung  away 
the  great  Hicfcathrift  ring  in  his  jealous  indignation.  In  some 
chink  or  cranny  of  the  earth  it  was  probably  lurking  even  now,  gash- 
ing up  at  her  misery  with  its  great  dull,  red,  cough-lozengy  eye ! 
Would  it  ever  be  brought  to  Ught  ?  One  of  these  days,  perhaps, 
long  after  she  was  dead ;  when  a  new  generation  had  sprung  up,  and 
when  Little  Stillingfleet  had  passed  into  tbe  hands  of  strangers, 
some  of  these  might,  peradventure,  happen  to  unearth  the  great 
family  jewel,  which  they  would  probably  associate,  ignorantly,  w^ 
the  occupation  of  the  Romans,  or  the  battle  of  Hastings !  .  •  •  • 
Here,  too,  were  the  little  gray  and  yellow  lichens  with  their 
frilled  edges,  which  clung  so  tightly  to  the  wood-work  that  it 
was  impossible  to  pick  them  off  whole,  howeyer  much  one  tried ; 
more  of  them  had  sprung  up  lately,  and  the  old  bench  seemed  to 
have  grown  sadder,  hoarier,  and  more  dilapidated  than  ever.  It 
felt  lonely  and  deserted,  perhaps,  now  that  no  youths  and  maidens 
came  there,  and  chatted  and  courted,  and  gave  vent  to  jealous 
anger,  or  breathed  harrowing  farewells ;  and  since  no  blind,  bearded 
enthusiast  traced  upon  the  ground  beneath  its  shade,  with  walking- 
stick  or  sustaining  javelin,  the  mysterious  symbols  of  the  Great 
Cause ! 

The  twisted  branches  came  low  down  over  her  bowed  head, 
leafless  now,  and  yet  so  tufted  with*hanging  fern-leaves  and  velvet 
mosses,  that  they  looked  still  quite  green ;  and  before  leaving  the 
spot  endeared  to  her  by  so  many  memories,  she  gathered  a  bunch 
of  long  hanging  fern-leaves,  and  placed  them  in  the  black  bag  by 
the  side  of  her  other  treasures. 

That  night  Sophy  experienced  no  superstitious  terrors  as  she 
lay,  wide  awake,  in  the  great  four-poster.  All  fears  of  Comanchee 
Indians,  enchanted  crows,  and  animated  bed-hangings,  subsided  into 
nothing  before  an  absorbing  melancholy,  with  which  a  new-bom 
anxiety  had  begun  to  mingle. 

If  Godfrey  had  already  started  for  England,  he  would  cer- 
tainly arrive  too  late  to  find  her  still  in  her  old  haunts ;  she  would 
have  been  conveyed  away  to  a  place  where  it  would  be  difficult, 
maybe  impossible,  for  him  to  obtain  access  to  her.  This  she  had 
already  faced  and  considered.  But  Supposing  (as  might  well 
happen)  he  had  not  yet  started  on  his  return  journey?     He 
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was  intently  occupied,  probably,  in  prosecuting  most  important 
inqniries,  and  he  might  find  it  impossible  to  depart  at  once  for 
England.  In  this  case,  it  would  not  be  too  late  to  inform  him,  by 
means  of  a  second  letter,  of  the  impending  change  in  her  destiny. 
Before  the  tyranny  and  superyision  of  school-life  began,  she  would 
write  him  a  letter.  She  would  sit  up  now  and  write  it  in  bed ; 
but  how,  afterwards,  would  she  be  able  to  post  it  ?  .  .  .  This  was 
what  was  exercising  and  perplexing  her  mind  now,  as  she  lay  rest- 
lessly tossing  amongst  the  snowy  frilled  pillows. 

The  house-letter-box,  open-mouthed  and  inviting  to  the  unre- 
flecting, which  she  had  obserred  upon  a  table  under  the  grand  stair- 
case, was  naturally  to  be  particularly  mistrusted  by  the  wary.  Her 
aunt  might,  very  possibly,  have  command  of  its  key ;  and  who  could 
be  sure  whether  a  letter  addressed  to  Godfrey,  and  deposited  there, 
would  ever  arrive  at  its  destination  ?  No,  she  determined,  at  this 
supreme  moment,  to  commit  no  act  which  would  savour  in  the 
slightest  degree  of  rashness.  Would  that  the  idea  of  writing  again 
had  occurred  to  her  earlier — in  the  morning — at  Little  Stilling- 
fleet,  when  she  was  amongst  her  own  people  !  But  it  was  too  late 
to  deplore  this  now. 

Very  softly  she  slid  out  of  the  great  curtained  temple,  fetched 
her  little  travelling  writing-case,  and  began  pouring  out  her  very 
soul  upon  paper ;  the  thought  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  letter 
might  never  reach  the  object  for  whom  it  was  intended,  giving  her 
an  unwonted  courage  in  the  expression  of  her  feelings. 

As  on  the  first  night  of  her  arrival,  she  could  see  the  reflec- 
tion of  herself  in  the  long  glass  opposite  to  the  bed;  the  white 
hand  and  sleeve  trembling  very  quickly  above  the  open  blotting- 
book ;  the  only  moving  object  in  that  stately  and  melancholy  cham- 
ber. The  mysterious  crackings  and  sighings  went  on  around  her 
as  usual ;  the  *  midnight  mouse'  was  hard  at  work  at  his  nibbling 
and  scratching ;  and,  lurking  amongst  the  folds  of  the  bed-hangings, 
the  face  of  the  high-featured  Gomanchee  Indian  still  peeped  out  at 
her,  his  war-plumes  branching  and  waving  aloft  over  the  ferocious 
red  eye.  But  sadness  of  heart,  and  anxiety  for  the  future,  swal- 
lowed up  all  sense  of  apprehension,  and  she  went  on  eagerly  with 
her  writing. 

It  was  finished  at  last ;  such  a  long,  long,  tender,  miserable 
letter,  so  closely  written,  so  charged  with  parentheses,  and  dashes, 
and  postscripts,  and  littie  after- thoughts,  crowded  up  into  comers ; 
and  so  blotted  with  tears !  .  .  .  The  Jirst  part  of  her  longing 
desire  was  achieved,  at  any  rate  (she  thought),  as,  chilled  and 
shivering,  she  slid  down  into  the  depths  of  the  great  bed  to- 
wards the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  and  sank  into  a  troubled 
slumber. 
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Next  day  the  large  yellow  carriage  was  at  the  door  to  conyey 
her  away,  and  her  aunt  ready  to  accompany  her  to  the  station ;  and 
still  her  despaiiang  letter  was  lying,  unposted,  in  the  pocket  of  her 
black-merino  dress.  As  she  passed  oat  of  the  hall-door  she  looked 
round  her,  like  a  hunted  creature,  seeking  for  some  last  chance  of 
sending  it  secretly  to  the  post.  Several  of  the  servants  were 
assembled  in  the  doorway,  courteous  and  attentive,  but  she  dared 
not  intrust  anything  so  important  to  these  unknown  people.  Mrs. 
St.  Glair  was  close  in  front  of  her ;  whilst  the  maid,  who  was  to 
accompany  her  to  The  Cedars,  was  in  the  rear,  giving  directions 
about  the  luggage.  She  felt  hopelessly  hemmed -in  upon  every 
side. 

Her  aunt  might  possibly  have  meant  kindly  by  accompanying 
her  to  the  railway-station,  but,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
she  could  wiUingly  have  dispensed  with  the  attention.  Perhaps — 
perhaps — had  she  been  permitted  to  depart  alone  upon  her  jour- 
ney, the  opportunity  she  desired  might  have  presented  itself,  but 
now! 

When,  however,  they  had  arrived  at  the  anxsient  abbey-town, 
Mrs.  St.  Glair's  selfish  motive  became  apparent,  and  a  ray  of  hope 
illuminated  Sophy's  anxious  heart. 

'We  are  too  soon,  Sophia,'  she  remarked,  as  they  went  by  the 
road  leading  to  the  station.  '  I  started  a  little  earlier  on  purpose, 
having  a  jacket-body  to  fit  on  at  the  Miss  Spearings*.  You  have 
got  the  pattern,  Parkinson  ?'  (turning  to  her  maid.) 

Yes,  Parkinson  had  got  the  parcel,  tied  round  with  string,  and 
hugged  closely  in  her  arms,  like  a  mute  attenuated  baby.  Poor 
Sophy^s  heart  began  throbbing  tumultuously. 

The  two  Miss  Spearings  lived  over  the  paternal  haberdashery 
establishment,  exactly  opposite  to  the  abbey-gateway,  and  beneath 
the  window  of  which  there  was  a  tantalising  ten-inch  aperture. 

In  a  word,  it  was  the  local  post-office.  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  followed 
by  her  maid  with  the  oblong  parcel,  descended  from  the  carriage  and 
entered  the  shop,  leaving  Sophy  alone. 

A  thousand  mad  projects  rushed  through  her  mind  as  she  gazed 
breathlessly  from  the  window  of  the  yeUow  chariot,  though  some 
sort  of  diplomatic  instinct,  inherited,  possibly,  from  the  departed 
wire-puller,  seemed  to  forbid  the  simple  process  of  stepping  out  and 
posting  her  letter  without  more  ado. 

As  she  was  painfully  debating,  a  tall  figure,  in  a  gray  shooting- 
jacket,  emerged  from  one  of  the  lesser  gateways  in  the  old  abbey- 
wall,  accompanied  by  a  black  retriever.  Sir  Thomas  had  probably 
seen  the  Dallingridge  carriage  from  his  window,  and  forthwith  saun- 
tered slowly  towards  it,  assuming,  as  he  fancied,  a  perfectly  natural 
and  unconsdouB  air. 
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Sophy  was  glowing  all  over  with  impatience. 

'  Of  come  here,  please  come !'  she  exclaimed,  beckoning  him 
eagerly  to  the  carriage-window.  *  What  do  you  thhik  ?  I'm  going 
to  jichool !' 

'  Ooing  to  school  /'  he  repeated,  astonished.  '  Ton  that  are  so 
clever  ?     Why,  you*ll  have  to  teach  them  /' 

'  0  no,  no !'  she  answered,  still  speaking  hurriedly,  *  I'm  very, 
very  ignorant,  and  nearly  everything  I  do,  and  think,  seems  to  be 
wrong.  Will  yon  do  me  a  very  great  favour  ?'  and  she  glanced 
fearfully  from  her  companion  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Spearings' 
shop-window. 

*  Anything  on  this  earth  /'  protested  the  young  man  eagerly,  his 
face  brightening. 

*  Well,  then,'  said  Sophy  nervously,  for  she  felt  that  she  might 
be  about  to  deal  him  a  cruel  blow,  *  put  this  letter  into  the  post, 
please.     I  wouldn't  have  asked  you,  if  I  could  have  helped  it.' 

Tom  sighed  disappointedly.  He  had  hoped  that  she  would 
have  required  him  to  perform  some  more  difficult  service. 

*  Look  at  the  direction  first,'  she  felt  compelled  to  say,  wishing 
to  be  honest,  '  and  then,  perhaps,  you  won't  so  much  like  doing 
what  I  ask  you — what  I  implore  you  to  do !' 

Tom  guessed  her  meaning  at  once. 

*  All  right,'  he  said,  in  an  altered  voice.  *  Give  it  me  now,  and 
I'll  post  it,  so  that  you  can  see  me  do  it,  without  looking  at  the 
address.' 

*  Don't  talk  so  loud,  or  the  coachman  will  hear  ;  and  take  care 
of  Frederick — he's  standing  close  by  with  the  rug !  Here  it  is.  •  .  . 
Put  it  into  your  pocket — quickly  I  .  .  .  Ah,  thank  you,  thank  you  !' 

Tom  Hickathrift  slipped  the  letter  into  his  breast-pocket  and 
patted  the  place.  To  him,  the  knowledge  that  he  was  doing  her  a 
service,  however  painful  to  himself,  seemed  to  bring  with  it  its  own 
reward;  so,  after  sadly  pressing  her  hand  in  token  of  undying 
devotion,  he  strode  across  the  footway  and  slipped  the  letter  into 
the  box.  Sophy  was  trembling  all  over  with  agitation,  half  fearful 
lest  her  aunt  should  see  it  from  within. 

'  0  bless  you — bless  you !'  she  murmured  gratefully,  looking 
after  him  with  tearful  eyes.  And  at  this  moment  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
issued  from  the  shop,  accompanied  by  her  maid  and  escorted  to  the 
door  by  the  whole  fiunily  of  the  obsequious  Spearings.  The  two 
then  took  their  places  in  the  carriage,  and  the  horses  set  off  at  a 
brisk  trot  in  the  direction  of  the  railway-station. 
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Chapter  XVI. 

Miss  Pandbaoon's  academy  for  yoang  ladies  was  designated 
'  The  Cedars/  and  there  grew>  indeed,  a  li^ge  cedar  jusiinaide  the 
iron  gateways,  which  had  perhaps  once  possessed  a  brother,  or 
eyen  a  yet  nearer  and  dearer  relation  of  its  own  species,  if  the 
cedar-tree  shares  in  any  of  the  conjagal  peculiarities  of  the  palm. 
Anyhow,  at  this  particular  time,  one  widowed  cedar,  alone,  sarriYed, 
casting  its  sombre  shadow  over  the  red-brick  fa9ade  of  the  hand- 
some Qaeen  Anne  mansion  in  summer  and  winter  alike. 

Upon  the  afibemoon  of  my  heroine's  arrival,  a  young. lady  of 
'  some  eighteen  summers'  was  practising  at  a  rather  fatigued  piano- 
forte, in  one  of  the  back  bedrooms  of  this  establishment.  Most  of 
the  large  bedrooms  at  Miss  Pendragon's  wens  provided  with  piano- 
fortes, upon  which  the  pupils  were  told  off  to  practise  during  the 
day,  whether  musically  disposed  or  no,  relieving  each  other,  from 
time  to  time,  after  the  manner  of  sentsies.  Miss  Aspenall — such 
was  the  name  of  the  young  lady  I  am  describing — was  possessed 
of  no  taste  whatever  for  music,  in  the  study  of  which  she  was  not 
more  advanced  than  many  children  of  six  years  old ;  but  she  was 
learning  it,  not  merely  as  a  personal  accomplishment,  but  with  the 
view  of  imparting  it  afterwards  to  others;  for  Fanny  Aspenall 
was  poor,  and  an  orphan,  and  the  highest  ambition  nourished  by 
her  well-wishers  was  that  she  should  one  day  develop  into  an  in- 
structress of  youth.  She  was  looked  upon  and  dreaded  as  the  cynic 
and  misogamist  of  the  school,  though,  by  reason  of  a  roughness  and 
bluntness  of  manner,  real  or  assumed,  she  was  credited  by  some 
of  the  more  charitable  of  her  companions  with  the  possession  of 
a  disposition  which  might  be  possibly  frank,  and  honest,  notwith- 
standhig  that  it  was  certainly  somewhat  disagreeable.  In  appear- 
ance she  was  not  prepossessing,  although  she  was  tall  and  well- 
grown  for  her  age,  with  a  figure  which,  in  spite  of  a  certain  long- 
waisted  gawkiness,  was  almost  sure  to  improve.  It  was,  at  any 
rate,  more  pleasing  than  her  fisLce,  upon  which  neither  the  fresh* 
ness  nor  the  ingenuousness  of  youth  was  discernible.  Her  brow 
was  narrow  and  unimaginative,  though  it  sloped  up  towards  her 
back  comb  with  some  show  of  intellectual  aelf-jreliance  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  ability.  Her  small  green  eyes  were  quick  and  suspi- 
cious, and,  in  her  expression,  sharpness  and  satiety,  whieh  seldom 
flourish  together,  seemed  to  be  curiously  blended.  It  i^peared  as 
though  she  was  provoked  with  the  actual  physical  exertion  of  exist- 
ing, and  yet,  as  people  had  to  exist  somehow,  it  was  as  well  to  look 
out  for  one's  self,  and  secure,  if  possible,  the  best  places.  Those 
who  had  not  secured  them,  ought  to  be  perpetually  on  the  look-out 
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for  them;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  always  pennissible  to  avail 
one's  self  of  the  noble  privilege  of  grumbling.  This  was  what  the 
shrewd  experienced  face  of  the  young  cynic  seemed  to  be  saying  to 
the  beholder. 

As  she  Affected  a  total  disregard  for  all  those  adjuncts  and 
adornments  which  are  supposed  to  improve  the  human  form,  her 
dress  was  as  dingy  and  faded  as  her  complexion.  The  afternoon 
was  damp  and  misty,  notwithstanding  tiiat  the,  yellow  London  fog 
appeared  only  to  have  gone  as  far  as  the  lower  end  of  the  gar- 
den, where  it  lay  like  a  murky  demon  in  ambush,  ready  to  spring 
upon  all  who  invaded  its  confines.  Besides  this,  it  was  cold  and 
raw,  and  Miss  Aspenall,  who  suffered  terribly  from  chilblains,  was 
practising  in  red-worsted  mittens.  Nobody  could  have  admitted 
more  readily  than  she  did  herself  her  own  inaptitude  for  music. 

'What  an  old  fool  that  uncle  of  mine  is  to  insist  upon  my 
learning  the  piano !'  she  was  muttering  now  to  herself  in  a  vicious 
undertone.  '  It's  only  a  sheer  waste  of  money,  and  I*m  sure  we 
neither  of  us  have  too  much  of  that.  One  and,  two  and,  three  and, 
fbor  and !'  • . .  and  she  reoommenoed  her  practising. 

At  this  moment  a  pretty  little  girl,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  blue 
eyes,  came  bounding  into  the  room.  She  might  have  been  about 
fourteen  or  even  fifteen,  but  she  had  not  yet  been  promoted  to 
'grown  up'  dresses.  Under  her  arm  she  carried  a  portfolio  of 
music. 

Miss  Aspenall  turned  towards  her,  and  said,  with  all  the  dignity 
with  which  the  elder  girls  were  wont  to  address  the  juniors, 

'  0,  it's  you,  is  it,  Jenny  Jones  ?  For  once  I'm  not  sorry  to 
see  you.     Are  you  coming  here  to  practise  ?' 

*  No ;  I've  just  finished.  The  new  girl's  come  that's  to  sleep 
in  your  room.  Miss  Aspenall,  and  I  just  thought  I'd  run  in  and 
teD  you.* 

*  What's  she  like  ?'  Miss  Aspenall  demanded  coldly. 

'I  haven^t  seen  her,*  answered  Miss  Jones;  'but  I've  seen  her 
things.  They  were  in  your  room  when  I  went  there  to  practise. 
I  tried  on  her  boots.' 

'  How  like  you  to  spend  your  time  prying  into  other  people's 
afihirs,  instead  of  doing  your  duty  !     What  kind  of  a  foot  ?' 

'  0,  smallish — only  just  big  enough  for  me,  so  I  should  think 
she's  stumpy.  On  the  dressing-table  there  was  a  blade  hat  and 
crape  veil.  She  seems  to  be  in  awfully  deep  mourning,  almost 
like  the  cooling-down  of  a  widow.' 

*  I  only  hope  uid  pray  she  won't  be  a  sniveller,*  remarked 
Miss  Aspenall,  with  asperity,  *  like  Emily  Spicer,  when  she  lost 
her  ''dear  mamma."  It's  too  bad  when  one's  put  in  a  room  with 
anivellers  I' 
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'Emily  soon  got  over  it/  remarked  little  Miss  Jones  consolingly ; 
and  she  then  continued,  '  There  was  a  black  bag  lying  on  the  piano, 
with  a  steel  clasp.     I  opened  the  bag.' 

*  How  like  yon,  you  little  wretch !'  exdaimed  Miss  Aspenall 
again ;  *  but  then  you  never  had  any  feelings  of  honour.  Well, 
and  what  was  there  in  it  ?' 

'  0,  a  whole  heap  of  things/  answered  Jenny  Jones  promptly. 
'  An  apple,  a  new  pair  of  black-kid  gloves  with  two  buttons,  an 
ivory  hairbrush,  some  dead  fern-leaves;  a  green-silk  purse  with 
four  sovereigns,  some  silver,  and  a  five-pound  note;  a  comb,  a  gold 
thimble,  a  blue  scent-bottle,  and  a  queer  kind  of  a  thing  mounted 
in  silver,  that  looked  as  if  it  was  made  out  of  the  skin  of  a  toad. 
I  opened  this  thing — ' 

*  There  !  that's  just  like  you  again !  You're  a  regular  little 
spy !     And  pray,  what  was  there  inside  ?' 

'  The  bottom  part  was  only  a  workbox,  with  scissors  and  things, 
and  with  something  written  round  the  edge — a  man's  name,  ''Alex- 
ander,**  I  think,  "aged  23  years;"  and  a  date,  and  then,  "eaten 
up  by  rats.*^  Perhaps  that's  who  she's  in  mourning  for.  Awful 
way  of  dying,  wasn't  it  ?' 

'  Beastly  /'  returned  Miss  Aspenall,  who  usually  made  use  of 
forcible  language.  'Well,  and  how  much  further  did  you  carry 
your  prying  ?' 

'  There  was  a  sort  of  secret  place  at  the  top  of  the  workbox,' 
replied  Miss  Jones,  '  which  opened  on  pressing  a  knob.  It  had 
some  letters  in  it,  tied  round  with  a  black  ribbon.  I  read  two  or 
three  of  these.' 

'  Horrid  little  wretch  !  No  wonder  we  all  hate  and  abominate 
you.     What  were  they  about  ?' 

*One  of  them  began  "My  own  darling,"  and  was  signed  "God- 
frey."    It  was  evidently  a  love-letter.' 

'  Really  /'  ejaculated  Miss  Aspenall,  as  though  with  more  in- 
terest.    '  What  did  it  say  ?' 

'It  talked  about  their  "parting,"  and  the  "long  fern,"  and 
"  the  desolate  coming  years,"  and  a  lot  more  sentimental  stuff  and 
nonsense.  It  was  the  most  miserable  letter  I  ever  read  in  my  life/ 
added  the  little  girl,  laughing. 

'  How  sickening  /'  exclaimed  the  elder  young  lady,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  nausea.     *  And  now  for  the  others.' 

*  The  next  was  only  a  few  lines,  and  seemed  more  like  a  mess- 
age than  a  letter.  It  began  "  My  fair  Sophia,"  and  said  some- 
tUng  about  the  making  of  "  date-wine,"  which  had  been  put  in  a 
bottle  marked  "Kismet,"  and  was  to  be  well  corked.  It  was  signed 
"  Schesheth  the  Blind,"  or  some  such  name,  and  didn't  seem  to 
be  a  love-leiieT  exactly,  though  it  was  awfully  affectionate.' 
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'Indeed!'  retorted  Miss  AspenaU,  with  a  snort.  'WeU,  and 
what  was  in  the  next  one  ?' 

'  That  began  ''  Dearest,"  and  was  certainly  a  love-letter.  It 
was  written  on  nice  thick  paper,  like  officers'  paper,  and  was  signed 
''  Yours  for  ever  and  ever,  np  lull  and  down  dale,  through  thick 
and  through  thin,  Tom.**  She  seems  to  have  been  awfully  mixed 
np  with  gentlemen,  doesn't  she  ?' 

'She  must  be  a  most  horrid  creature,  I  should  think,'  remarked 
Miss  Aspenall,  with  a  face  of  disgust.  '  I'm  sorry,  for  the  sake  of 
your  conscience,  that  you  opened  her  bag,  but  that's  your  look-out ; 
Fm  not  my.  brother's  keeper,  but  I  can't  help  being  glad  to  know 
what's  in  it,  and  for  this  reason — I  can  read  her  character  by  it 
just  as  well  as  if  you'd  cut  open  her  head !  If  you  weren't  such  a 
little  donkey  that  you  couldn't  understand,  I'd  take  the  trouble  to 
interpret  it  to  you.' 

'  0,  please  do.  Miss  Aspenall !'  cried  the  little  girl  eagerly.  She 
was  delighted  at  finding  Miss  Aspenall  in  so  affable  a  mood. 

It  was  the  custom  (I  may  as  well  mention  here)  at  *  The  Cedars' 
for  the  young  ladies  always  to  address  one  another  respectfully  as 
'Miss  So-and-so.'  The  Principal  had  insisted  upon  it  ever  since 
some  unmannerly  girls,  a  few  years  ago,  had  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce a  system  of  surnames  only  ('  as  who  should  say'  '  Jones,' 
*  Spicer,'  *  Aspenall,'  &c.),  a  most  vulgar  and  reprehensible  habit, 
which  had  been  immediately  strangled  at  the  birth  with  an  unflinch- 
ing hand. 

'Yeiy  well,  then,'  condescended  Miss  Aspenall;  'you  shall 
have  my  idea  of  her  character;  and  if  I'm  wrong  I'll  buy  you  three- 
penn'orth  of  lemon-kali  when  the  hot  weather  comes,  if  it  ever  does ! 
First  of  all  then, 

'  1.  Black-kid  gloves  {two  buttons).) 

'2.  Jvory  hairbrush.  ....  Luxurv     extrava- 

*  S.  TortoisesheU  comb.  /'  '  '  '   i         *  j«    i 

'  4.  Gold  thimhU.  g"^"*'  ^**"*  ''^  ^'P^y- 

'  5.  Blue  scent-bottle.  j 

'  6.  Apple.  . . .     Greediness,  self-indulgence,  sensuality. 

'  7.  Oreen  purse,  vnth  gold,  stiver,  Jive-pound  note. . . .  Cove- 
tousnesB,  miserishness,  fondness  for  money. 

'  8.  Withered  fern-leaves.  .  . .  Maudlin  sentimentality,  stuff 
and  nonsense,  idiotic  bosh. 

'  9.  Lore-letters. . . .  Yanity,  love  of  admiration,  flirtingness, 
wickedness,  disgracefulness,  disgustingness,  beastliness  /  . .  . 

♦However,  I  should  have  hated  anybody  who  slept  in  my  room,' 
added  Miss  Aspenall,  drawing  a  long  breath.  '  I  loathe  and  detest 
Emily  Spicer,  as  you  know.  By  the  bye,  I  wonder  whether  the 
new  girl  snores  ?     If  she  does,  she  shall  feel  the  weight  of  my  shoe  !' 
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*  Whistling* $  a  very  good  thing  for  snorers/  hazarded' Utile  Miss 
Jones.  '  It  wakes  them  np,  and  they  don't  find  ont  that  it's  yon. 
I  nsed  to  whistle  at  Bosa  Dnpnis,  when  I  slept  in  her  room  last 
half,  and  it  always  stopped  her.  However,  since  Fye  been  in  with 
Miss  Nethercliffe,  I  have  to  pat  np  with  it.  I  shouldn't  dare  whistle 
at  Isabella.' 

*  I  should  think  not,  indeed,  little  worm !'  exclaimed  Miss  As- 
penall ;  and  she  then,  added  musingly,  ^  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
which  is  the  most  horrid  to  have  in  one's  room — a  sniveller,  a 
snorer,  or  a  splasher,  when  one's  just  having  one's  nice  little  morn- 
ing snooze.  All  three  are  really  so  awfully  beastly,  that  I  really 
can't  say  which  is  the  beastliest.' 

'Neither  can  I,  Miss  Aspenall,'  answered  little  Jenny  Jones, 
who  always  made  a  point  of  agreeing  with  an  elder  girl  to  her  face. 
*  And  now  I've  got  to  be  off  to  my  German  dictation.  I'm  afraid 
if  I'm  late  I  may  lose  my  mark.  The  Dragon  and  Fraulein  are 
both  in  awful  tempers.' 

'  Yes,  be  off  for  goodness'  sake,  torment !  Don't  fancy  I  want 
to  listen  to  your  nonsensical  chatter !  Thank  you  for  telling  me 
about  the  new  giri ;  however,  I  don't  want  to  set  eyes  on  her  till 
I'm  obliged.  My  maxim  is,  never  meet  troubles  half  way.  Good- 
bye! Bless  you  I  Mind  the  stepl'  and  Miss  Aspenall  recom- 
menced ferociously  hammering  out  her  unexpired  half-hour  upon 
the  fatigued  pianoforte. 

Poor  Sophy,  meanwhile,  little  guessed  the  interest  her  arrival 
excited.  She  was  innocently  having  her  tea  with  Miss  Pendragon 
in  the  parlour,  as  was  customary  with  young  ladies  on  their  arrival, 
without  foreseeing  that  this  very  parlour  would  come  to  be  regarded 
by  her,  one  day,  as  a  veiy  holy  of  holies,  and  tea  with  Miss  Pen- 
dragon  something  like  a  repast  with  the  Grand  Llama.  Bat,  as  the 
respect  and  terror  this  lady  inspired  were  chiefly  the  result  of  a  tradi- 
tional and  sustained  prestige,  Sophy  was  by  no  means  overwhelmed 
upon  the  occasion  of  her  first  introduction ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
even  favourably  impressed  by  Miss  Pendragon's  manner  and  personal 
appearance. 

Miss  Pendragon  was  a  lady  of  uncertain  age  and  average  sta- 
ture. Her  hair,  which  was  of  so  undecided  a  colour  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  gray,  was  arranged  in  curls  on  each  side  of  her  square 
brow,  and  gathered  up  at  the  back  with  a  high  comb.  This  style  of 
hairdressing,  although  it  is  apt  to  suggest  a  suspiaon  of  some  manner 
of  deformity  connected  with  the  carefully-concealed  ears,  had  been 
fashionable  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  she  still  adhered  to  it. 

Small  deep-set  gray  eyes,  a  straight  nose,  and  a  firm  mouth, 
with  somewhat  equivocal  teeth,  completed  the  physiognomy.  Her 
hands  were  exceedingly  white  and  well-shaped,  and  were  protected 
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by  blaek-fiilk  mittens.  Upon  one  of  her  fingers  she  wore  a  monin-^ 
ing^ring  containing  hair,  and,  on  another,  a  large  sheU-cameo  snr- 
roonded  by  seed-pearls,  forming  a  ring  almost  as  important  as  the 
great  Hickathrift  heirloom.  Sophy  began  at  once  to  weave  a  ro- 
mance abont  the  mourning-ring  with  the  hair.  She  felt  so  desolate 
and  hopeless  when  she  thonght  about  herself,  that  she  was  glad  to 
fasten  upon  any  external  object  which  presented  itself  as  food  for 
her  imagination.  Perhaps  Miss  Pendragon  might  once  have  had 
a  lover,  who  had  either  died  or  deserted  her,  and  perhaps  she  still 
wore  his  hair  in  this  ring.  An  improbable  notion,  but  not  alto- 
gether impossible,  and  it  made  Sophy  feel  drawn  for  the  moment 
towards  her  future  instructress. 

The  state  of  the  suburban  atmosphere  was  certainly  not  calcu- 
lated to  raise  Sophy's  fallen  spirits.  She  had  never  before  beheld 
a  London  fog  in  its  fullest  phase  of  development,  and  at  first  she 
could  not  help  fancying  that  it  represented  some  sort  of  sympathetic 
shrouding  of  the  heavens,  in  consequence  of  her  own  particular  de- 
spondency. 

'  It  must  be  just  like  the  eclipse  that  came  on  when  Moham- 
med's son  Ibrahim  died,'  she  thought,  as,  sitting  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  her  chair,  in  the  sacred  parlour,  she  nibbled  timidly  at  some 
extremely  thin  bread-andcbutter,  and  glanced  towards  the  fog- 
demon  in  the  garden,  '  which  the  people  tried  to  make  out  was  sent 
because  of  his  grief.' 

But  though  cast  down  and  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  son  by 
Mary  the  Copt,  she  remembered  that  the  founder  of  Islam  had 
scouted  the  idea  of  a  miracle. 

'  The  sun  and  the  moon  are  among  the  signs  appointed  by  God/ 
he  had  made  answer  to  the  people.  '  They  are  not  eclipsed  on  the 
death  of  any  one.'  And  so,  however  miserable  and  wretched  she 
might  now  feel,  it  was  not  probable  that  she  was  altogether  respon- 
sible for  the  fog. 

She  had  no  means,  of  course,  as  yet,  of  knowing  whether  any 
of  her  school-companions  were  likely  to  prove  congenial  to  her. 
Individually,  they  were  all  strangers ;  and  collectively,  they  sug- 
gested rather  the  idea  of  a  hostile  force,  since  what  was  unknown 
had  always  seemed  to  her  to  be  redoubtable. 

The  society  of  Fanny  Aspenall  and  Emily  Spicer  had,  so  to 
speak,  been  thrust  upon  her  without  option,  or  rather,  hers  had 
been  unconditionally  thrust  upon  iheniy  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  ordained  by  the  governing  powers  that  she  should  share 
their  sleeping-apartment.  As  yet,  however,  she  felt  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  form  any  impression  as  to  their  respective  dispositions. 
She  could  only  wait  and  hope ;  seeking  out  eagerly  for  virtues,  and 
blinding  herself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  perception  of  defects. 
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Miss  Aspenall*s  blunt  and  nnconoiliatoiy  manner,  though  somewhat 
akrming  at  first,  was  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  rather  reassuring,  as  it 
seemed  to  indicate  that  she  possessed  independence  of  character, 
and  that  one  saw,  as  it  were,  the  worst  of  her  at  a  glance,  whilst 
Emily  Spicer,  with  her  china-bine  eyes  and  pretty  doll-face,  she 
felt  almost  certain  she  should  become  fond  of  in  time. 

The  room  shared  by  the  three  girls  was  veiy  spacious  and  lofty. 
It  possessed  three  large  windows  and  a  fireplace,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  fire,  and  was  well  calculated  to  accommodate 
twice  its  present  number  of  inmates.  Three  small  beds,  with  white- 
dimity  curtains  and  testers,  were  arranged  in  a  line  at  the  further 
end  of  it,  having  the  three  windows  to  the  right  and  three  painted 
washhandstands  at  the  foot  of  them,  for  the  ablutions  of  the  three 
young  ladies.  In  firont  of  each  one  of  the  three  windows  was  a 
dressing-table  and  a  deal  chest  of  drawers,  whilst  between  the  door 
and  the  foot  of  the  left-hand  bed,  stood  a  large  paper-screen,  behind 
which  were  arranged  three  tubs,  with  three  water-cans,  already  filled 
for  the  morning.  Everything,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be  disposed  in 
threes. 

*  It  looks  just  like  the  room  that  belonged  to  the  three  bears  in 
the  story-book,'  Sophy  hazarded  timidly,  as  they  were  retiring  for 
the  night,  wishing  to  appear  sociable.  Miss  Aspenall  was  already 
in  bed ;  and  Emily  Spicer,  in  a  dressing-gown  elaborately  laced 
and  fiilled,  was  in  the  act  of  putting  up  her  golden  tresses  in  curl- 
papers. An  angry  growl  from  Fanny  Aspenall,  whilst  heightening 
the  fancied  resemblance,  prevented  Sophy  from  continuing  the  con- 
versation, and,  after  bidding  Emily  good-night,  she  too  retired  to 
her  little  white  bed,  which  was  bounded  by  the  wall  on  the  left, 
and  on  the  right  by  that  of  Miss  Aspenall,  whence  loud  nasal  sounds 
were  now  beginning  to  issue,  fatal  to  sleep,  supposing  Sophy,  in  her 
present  firame  of  mind,  had  expected  any  such  consolation. 

*  She  always  begins  by  making  that  noise,'  whispered  Emily, 
by  and  by,  from  the  further  bed,  'though  she  won't  let  any  one  else 
snore.  It's  because  she's  lying  on  her  back;  but,  at  about  half- 
past  twelve,  she'll  turn  round  on  to  her  side,  and  then  we  can  go 
to  sleep.  I  wish  you  had  the  next  bed  to  me,  as  then  we  could 
talk ;  but  I'm  afi-aid  to,  now,  for  fear  of  waking  her.  Good-night, 
Miss  St.  Glair.' 

'  Good-night,  Miss  Spicer,'  whispered  Sophy,  in  her  turn. 

This  first  night  at  school  seemed  terribly  long.  After  some 
time  had  elapsed.  Miss  Aspenall  turned  over  on  her  side  and  left 
o£r  snoring,  by  which  Sophy  concluded  that  it  must  be  half-past 
twelve.  A  still  longer  period  seemed  to  go  by  after  that ;  and  then, 
by  the  noisy  entrance  of  a  rough  red-haired  handmaiden,  who  opened 
the  shutters  with  a  good  detd  of  clatter,  she  knew  that  it  must  be 
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balf-past  six  o'clock^  the  hoar  at  which  the  poor  yonng  ladies  were 
expected  to  rise.  Sophy  had  always  been  led  to  understand  that 
terrible  penalties  were  inflicted  at  schools,  if  one  happened  to 
be  late  in  the  morning.  She  determined,  therefore,  to  get  up 
betimes,  and  she  had  nearly  completed  her  toilet,  when  Emily, 
looking  very  sleepy  and  pretty,  notwithstanding  her  cnrl-papers, 
tambled  oat  of  bed  with  a  yawn,  and  commenced  going  throngh  her 
ablations  with  the  dazed  manner  of  a  somnambnlist.  The  poor 
little  thing  was,  in  reality,  only  half  awake. 

*  I'm  afraid  Miss  Aspenall  will  be  very  late,*  whispered  Sophy 
presently,  glancing  anxioasly  towards  the  centre  bed.  Emily  was 
wide  awake  now  and  emerging  from  behind  the  large  paper-screen, 
whence  had  proceeded  a  gentle  sound  as  of  paddling,  for  Miss  As- 
penall's  horror  of  a  '  splasher'  had  obliged  her  to  ase  the  greatest 
precautions  with  the  cold  water. 

'  0,  she  never  gets  up  till  after  the  first  prayer-beU,'  she  answered, 
likewise  in  a  whisper ;  '  though  she's  very  often  down  before  me. 
Miss  Aspenall  always  dresses  backwards.' 

Miss  Spicer  passed  on  to  her  toilet-table;  and  Sophy,  who  had 
arrived  at  the  hairdressing  stage,  remained  for  some  seconds,  brush 
in  hand,  pondering  over  these  enigmatical  words. 

Emily  Spicer's  dressing-table  was  by  far  the  smartest  that  Sophy 
had  ever  seen.  It  boasted  a  handsome  dressing-case  with  silver- 
topped  bottles,  a  magnificent  pincushion  garnished  with  fiills  and 
bows,  pretty  ivory  brushes  engraved  with  a  monogram,  and  as  many 
little  pots,  pans,  and  powder-puff  boxes  as  the  mind  of  woman 
could  possibly  desire.  In  this  respect  it  presented  a  marked  con- 
trast to  that  of  Miss  Aspenall,  who  evidently  affected  a  Spartan 
simplicity.  A  black  hairbrush,  a  pot  of  bear's-grease,  and  a  patent 
unguent  for  the  cure  of  chilblains,  were  its  only  ornaments,  and 
Sophy  could  not  help  fancying  that  perhaps  these  tables  might  be 
emblematical  of  the  dissimilarity  existing  in  the  natures  of  the  two 
young  ladies. 

Emily's  bed,  too,  was  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  her  favourite 
brother  (Captain  Frederick  Augustus  Spicer  of  the  8th  Dragoon 
Ouards)  in  full  regimentals,  a  drawing  of  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Spicer  family  (seemingly  almost  as  big  as  Buckingham  Palace),  the 
wedding-favours  of  an  cdder  sister,  and  a  beautiful  watch-pocket  in 
the  form  of  an  Oriental  slipper  embroidered  in  gold.  With  all  these 
little  nicknacks,  Emily's  bed  looked,  in  fact,  quite  like  a  shrine  filled 
with  votive  offerings. 

Yes ;  Emily  was  evidently  over-fond  of  pretty  things,  of  dis- 
play, of  fine  clothes,  and,  notwithstanding  her  pleasing  manners, 
she  was  probably  rather  vain  and  Mvolous,  whilst  Fanny  Aspenall, 
for  all  her  cynicismi  was  very  possibly  really  honest  and  true- 
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hearted,  a  sort  of  rough  diamond,  all  the  more  estimable  from  the 
fieust  that  not  everybody  could  diRtingniflh  its  sparkle.  Sophy  was 
interrupted  by  the  clanging  of  the  first  prayer-bell,  simultaneously 
with  which  the  subject  of  her  jreverie  turned  lazily  out  of  the  centre 
bed.  She  knew  now  what  Emily  meant  when  she  had  said,  '  Miss 
Aspenall  always  dresses  backwards.'  Miss  Aspenall,  in  fact,  com- 
menced her  dressing  at  the  point  where  most  people  generally  finish 
off.  That  is  to  say,  she  very  quickly  donned  all  her  garments,  in- 
cluding her  gown,  after  which  she  knotted  up  her  'back  hair,'  and 
washed  her  face  and  hands  superficially  witii  the  soaped  comer  of 
a  towel.  There  was  no  make-believe  of  tubbing  behind  the  large 
paper-screen.  Fanny  Aspenall  neither  splashed  nor  pretended  to 
splash. 

'Life's  quite  disagreeable  enough  as  it  is,'  she  remarked  philo- 
sophically, when  she  had  completed  her  simple  toilet,  'without 
dragging  in  any  extras !  Some  people  like  messing  about  with  cold 
water  upon  winter  mornings — I  don't;  and  my  unde,  who's  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England,  says  that  it's  very  unwholesome 
to  be  too  dean.  When  he  was  young,  people  hardly  ever  washed 
at  all,  and  they  were  much  stronger.  Hook  my  fi-ock,  will  you  ?' 
she  added,  backing  towards  Sophy,  who  began,  obediently,  to  fasten 
up  the  greasy  and  ink-stained  mohair  dress,  after  which  the  three 
young  ladies  descended  together  to  the  schoolroom. 

Chapteb  xvn. 

DuBiNO  the  twenty  minutes  which  intervened  before  the  entrance 
of  Miss  Pendragon,  Sophy,  who  was  always  athirst  for  information, 
asked  several  questions  of  her  new  acquaintance.  Miss  Aspenall ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that,  on  her  initiation  to  this  new  life, 
she  should  derive  her  first  impressions  firom  one  who  saw  things 
with  so  jaundiced  an  eye  that  she  was  not  likely  to  represent  theuoi 
in  too  glowing  colours.  Sophy -and  her  companion  were  seated  to- 
gether near  the  door,  upon  a  long  deal  bench  or  form.  Most  of  the 
other  girls  were  &cing  them  in  line,  having  their  backs  turned  to 
the  three  windows,  before  each  of  which,  as  she  had  foreseen,  there 
was  a  wire-screen,  '  like  a  meat-cage.'  She  observed,  too,  that  all 
the  forms  upon  which  they  were  seated  were  exceedingly  heavy  and 
clumsy,  and  that  they  rattled  when  moved.  They  were,  in  fact, 
composed  of  a  series  of  deep  boxes  divided  into  partitions,  and  open- 
ing with  separate  lids.  Fanny  Aspenall  informed  her  that  these 
boxes  were  called  '  lockers,'  and  that  each  girl  had  one  apportioned  to 
her  own  particular  use,  as  a  receptade  for  books  and  other  personal 
property.  It  was  customary,  too,  for  each  young  lady,  at  jprayer- 
time  and  during  the  classes,  to  sit  upon  her  own  locker,  which  pre- 
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Tented  any  objectionable  senffling  or  Bhoving  for  a  place.  On  Satur- 
day momingB,  Sophy  was  informed.  Miss  Pendragon,  followed  by 
the  Oerman  goyemesa,  made  a  kind  of  formal  progress  romid  the 
schoolrooms,  and  inspected  these  lockers,  to  see  that  they  contained 
no  contraband  goods,  and  that  they  were  arranged  with  neatness. 

'  Bat  Tory  often,'  Miss  AspenaJl  explained,  *  she  only  has  time 
to  look  just  at  the  top,  and  yon  can  cram  anything  yon  like  down 
at  the  bottom.  Bosa  Dnpnis  had  a  tin  of  bloaters,  and  two  bottles 
of  ginger-beer,  in  her  locker  for  more  than  a  fortnight  before  they 
were  fonnd  oat.  By  doing  their  sums  for  them  or  giving  them  a 
few  sweets,  yon  can  generally  get  one  of  the  little  ones  to  tidy  ap 
yonr  locker  for  you  if  yon  haven't  got  time.  If  yomr  locker*s  un- 
tidy yon  lose  yonr  mark.' 

Sophy  had  already  heard  this  mystic  phrase.  Miss  Aspenall 
now  proceeded  to  explain  its  meaning. 

'  Most  of  the  girls  are  idiotic  enough  to  wish  to  gain  some  kind 
of  prize.  There  are  prizes  for  French,  German,  English  composi- 
tion, &c.,  which  are  given  to  those  who  get  the  largest  nmnber  of 
marks.  These  are  set  down  in  pencil  on  that  great  bit  of  parch- 
ment yon  see  hanging  opposite,  under  different  headings.  Yon 
lose  your  mark  if  you're  late  in  the  morning  or  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  faults  in  your  exercise;  and  if  your  locker's  untidy,  you 
lose  your  mark  for  good  conduct.  As  for  me,  I've  always  tried  not 
to  get  a  prize.  They're  always  books,  and  books  that  nobody  cares 
to  read,  and  the  price  of  them  comes  out  of  what  our  parents  and 
guardians  pay  for  us.  It's  really  so  donkeyish  that  it  makes  one 
inclined  to  swear !  All  the  same,  I'm  **  going  in"  for  a  prize  this 
half,  even  if  I  get  some  beastly  thing  like  Paradise  Lost,  as  most 
probably  I  shall  I' 

*  And  which  prize  do  you  think  you  shall  get  ?'  Sophy  inquired. 
'  0,  the  good-conduct  prize  ;  that's  much  the  easiest.     I  don't 

want  it,  but  I'm  determined  to  get  it,  just  to  spite  Isabella.  Long 
before  the  wish  to  succeed,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  one's  friends, 
comes  the  delight  of  being  able  to  enrage  one's  enemies.  That's  the 
only  reason  why  I  want  to  get  on.  I've  few  friends,  because  I'm 
poor,  but  heaps  of  enemies,  and  I  hate  them.' 

*  Which  is  Isabella  ?'  Sophy  inquired,  in  a  whisper,  looking  to- 
wards the  assembled  young  ladies,  most  of  whom  were  lounging 
sideways  upon  their  lockers,  Bibles  in  hand,  whispering  and  fidget- 
ing witii  their  feet.  At  the  head  of  the  line,  in  the  place  next  to 
Miss  Pendragon's  vacant  chair,  sat  a  tall  well-dressed  girl,  with 
handsome  clear-cut  features,  fine  gray  eyes,  and  a  general  air  of 
conmiand.     She  was  neither  whispering  nor  fidgeting  with  her  feet. 

•That's  Isabella,'  said  Fanny,  pointing  to  this  young  lady. 
'  Only  you'll  have  to  call  her  *'  Miss  Nethercliffe."     She's  the 
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daughter  of  a  prominent  '*  M.P./'  who's  jnst  been  created  a  Lord, 
and  goes  in  for  popularity^  and  Miss  P.'s  awfully  proud  of  her — 
dragging  her  name,  somehow,  into  her  letters  to  our  parents,  when 
we  have  any.  Her  head's  as  hard  as  a  cocoa-nut,  and  she's  sup- 
posed to  know  everything.  She  positively  likes  algebra,  geometry, 
and  all  sorts  of  dry  things ;  and  she's  tremendously  well  up  in  poli- 
tics and  law.  She  was  sent  here  as  a  sort  of  mental  rest,  to  be 
kept  back,  because  she  was  getting  to  know  more  than  her  father. 
Some  of  the  girls  declare  that  she  writes  all  his  speeches.' 

'How  very  clever  she  must  be  !'  whispered  Sophy,  looking  at 
the  tall  girl  with  admiration. 

*  She's  a  regular  blue-stocking,'  rejoined  Miss  Aspenall.  *  And 
she's  as  priggish  and  pedantic  as  she  can  well  be  ;  always  talking  rub- 
bish about  ''  raising  the  tone  of  the  school,"  and  hating  me  because 
I  don't  want  to  have  my  tone  raised.  She  won't  speak  to  you  at  all 
for  about  a  fortnight,  or  look  upon  you  as  a  human  being,  unless  yon 
happen  to  be  high  up  in  geometry  or  Euclid ;  then,  perhaps,  she'll 
just  condescend  to  say  ''good-morning,"  as  if  she  was  speaking 
out  of  a  top-window.  As  she's  quite  grown  up,  and  has  been  out 
in  London,  she  looks  upon  us  all  as  earthworms.  If  she'd  been 
a  man,  she  would  have  been  Senior  Wrangler.' 

Sophy  continued  to  gaze  admiringly  towards  Miss  Nethercliffe^ 
whose  countenance,  notwithstanding  a  certain  haughtiness  of  expres- 
sion, seemed  congenial  to  her.  Here  was,  perhaps,  a  kindred  spirit ; 
but,  alas,  how  could  she,  an  untutored  savage,  hope  ever  to  be- 
come friends  with  the  girl  who  '  knew  everything'  ? 

'  Isabella's  been  heard  to  say,'  Miss  Aspendl  continued,  '  that 
she'll  take  every  single  prize  this  year,  without  giving  herself  the 
least  trouble;  but  I'm  determined  she  sha'n't.  I  go  in  at  her 
whenever  I  can,  to  take  down  her  conceit,  for  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid 
of  her.  We  Aspenalls  are  not  afraid  of  anybody.  By  looking  out 
a  little  sharp,  I'm  pretty  sure  I  can  get  the  good-conduct  prize,  and 
spite  her  in  that  way,  for  she's  not  thinking  of  that  so  much,  hav- 
ing her  eyes  fixed  upon  higher  game.  She  sits  up  late,  sometimes, 
studying  in  bed,  and  has  once  or  twice  lost  her  mark  for  not  being 
in  time  in  the  morning.  I  generally  lose  my  mark  for  saying 
"  beastly ;"  but  I  particularly  like  the  word — it  relieves  my  feelings, 
and  I  take  precious  good  care  not  to  say  it  in  Miss  Pendragon's 
hearing.' 

'  Are  any  of  the  other  girls  nice  ?'  Sophy  next  inquired,  looking 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  line. 

'  You  may,  perhaps,  like  them,'  returned  the  cynic.  '  But  I 
didn't  come  here  to  rush  into  sentimental  friendships.  I  came  here 
to  learn,  to  improve  myself,  so  as  to  make  my  own  way  in  the  world. 
I'm  an  orphan.' 
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'  Oy  SO  am  I !'  ezdaimed  Sophy  sadlyi  her  heart  warming  to- 
wards her  oompanion. 

'  I  don't  want  your  pity,'  answered  Miss  Aspenall  curtly.  *  I've 
no  mandlin  feeling  whatever  about  my  parents.  I  never  knew  them; 
and  I  daresay  I  shouldn't  have  liked  them  if  I  had.  Most  of  the 
parents  who  come  here  are  particularly  disgusting-looking  creatures. 
I  merely  mentioned  that  I  was  an  orphan  to  show  you  that  I  have 
to  look  out  for  myself.  My  uncle,  who  is  a  clergyman,  warned 
me  against  friendships.  He  said  an  Aspenall  should  hold  herself 
aloof.' 

'  Still,  it  would  be  nice,  surely,  for  the  short  time  one  is  here, 
to  like  the  people  one  is  obliged  to  be  with  ?  I  always  get  so  fond 
of  those  I  have  to  see  much  of,  I  end  by  even  liking  their  CauUs  !' 

'  Then  there'll  be  plenty  for  you  to  get  fond  of  here  !'  sneered 
Fanny. 

'Never  mind;  I  shall  certainly  try  and  like  them  I'  rejoined 
Sophy,  with  an  attempt  at  cheerfulness.  'Emily  Spicer  seems  a 
very  bright,  sunny  sort  of  girl,  and  she  looked  just  like  an  angel 
in  her  nightgown.' 

'  Yes,  all  she  thinks  about  is  looking  pretty !'  answered  Miss 
Aspenall  scornfully.  'Prettiness  and  money  are  her  two  idols. 
She's  the  daughter  of  a  very  rich  City  yian.  I  think  his  fortune 
cam#  out  of  guano,  or  pills,  or  something  to  take  away  bugs  or 
fleas ;  but  I  can't  be  sure.  All  I  know  is,  it  was  something  parti- 
cularly beastly.  She's  rolling  in  riches,  however,  and  gets  lots  of 
hampers  from  home  with  wine  and  fruit.  That's  why  the  little 
ones  are  so  fond  of  her.  She  bribes  the  governesses  too,  so  that  they 
daren't  find  fault  with  her.  Whenever  she's  been  particularly  idle 
she  gives  them  a  present.  She  gave  Fraulein  a  malachite  brooch 
with  a  cairumgorum  thistle  in  the  middle  of  it ;  and  she's  just 
bought  mademoiselle — ^who  hasn't  come  back  yet — an  ivory  Prayer- 
book  and  Church-service,  so  that,  with  all  her  silliness,  she's  awfrdly 
cunning.' 

'  Perhaps,'  hazarded  Sophy,  '  it  may  be  really  from  good  na- 
ture that  she  gives  presents.  She  mayn't  mean  them  for  bribes, 
after  all.' 

*  The  elder  girls  are  fearfully  jealous  of  her  smart  dresses,' 
Miss  Aspenall  continued.  '  She  has  them  over  from  Paris  in  cart- 
loads, instead  of  wearing  out  her  old  things  at  school,  as  any  really 
sensible  girl  would  do'  (and  she  glanced  down  at  her  own  untidy 
dress,  with  its  grease-spots  and  ink-stains).  '  That's  a  brand-new 
one  she's  got  on  to-day,  with  the  three  flounces,  only  you  can  see, 
when  the  flounces  blow  about,  that  the  silk  doesn't  go  all  the  way 
up.  It's  only  musUn  under  the  flounces ;  so  that,  with  all  his  love 
of  show-off,  her  dear  papa  has  evidently  **  a  frugal  mind"  I' 
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'  How  old  is  she  ?'  Sophy  next  inqoired.  '  She  Beems  to  be 
quite  grown  ap.' 

'  Ghrown  np !  •  •  .1  should  think  so^  indeed !'  rejoined  Miss 
Aspenall  sarcastically.  '  And  we're  always  over  head  and  ears  in 
love.  We're  in  love  now  with  Mr.  Heathcote,  the  lecturer  on  his- 
tory and  elocution.  Last  half  we  were  in  love  with  Dr.  Spriigely 
who  instructs  us  upon  Early  Art.  He's  over  sixty,  and  wears  a 
wig,  but  we  didn't  mind  that ;  and  we'ye  been  madly  in  love  with 
the  tall  curate  with  the  wall-eye,  and  with  the  man  with  the  red 
beard  who  sits  in  the  next  pew  to  us  in  church.  We  thought, 
at  first,  that  he  was  a  nobleman  in  disguise,  because  he  wore  a 
fashionable  coat  with  a  fur  collar,  and  looked  tall  when  he  was  sit- 
ting down ;  and  we  nearly  had  a  fit  when  we  heard  that  he  was  a 
retired  tallow-chandler  with  a  large  family !' 

*  What !  was  she  able  to  be  in  Ioto  with  them  all  at  once  ?*  ex- 
claimed Sophy,  astonished.  '  And  now,  teU  me  who  that  yery  dark 
girl  is  with  the  beautiful  eyes,  sitting  next  to  her  ?' 

*  The  girl  like  a  nigger  ?'  Miss  Aspenall  demanded.  *  0,  that's 
Bosa  Dupuis !  Her  Cither's  a  West  Indian  planter.  She's  enor- 
mously rich  too.     They've  got  sugar-mines,  or  something.' 

'  She  really  has  rather  a  negress  look,'  Sophy  admitted.  '  Per- 
haps her  mother  may  have  Jbeen  one  ?' 

'  I  daresay,'  answered  the  cynic ;  '  but  we  don't  ask  any  ques- 
tions about  mothers.* 

'  0  no,  of  course  not !'  rejoined  Sophy,  wincing,  *  there's  some- 
thing Tory  good-natured-looMng  about  her ;  and  she  and  Emily 
make  a  yery  pretty  pair,  one  being  so  fair  and  the  other  so  dark.' 

*  A  yery  pretty  pair  indeed !'  rejoined  Miss  Aspinall ;  *  and  what 
nice  sisterly  feelings  we  haye  for  one  another !  .  .  .  Bosa  Dupuis  is 
always  in  loye  too ;  and  she's  in  loye  now  with  the  same  person  as 
Emily,  so  they're  at  daggers-drawn,  and  won't  walk  together,  after 
haying  been  the  most  tremendous  friends  before,  always  hugging 
and  kissing  each  other.  They  slept  in  the  same  room  last  half,  and 
that  little  wretch  Jenny  Jones,  who  slept  there  too,  said  it  was 
terrible  to  see  their  hatred.' 

*  I'm  yery  glad  I  haye  no  quarrelsome  girls  in  my  room,'  said 
Sophy.  *  It  would  be  yery  unpleasant  after  haying  been  used  to  be 
alone.' 

*  Yes,  it's  yery  disagreeable  haying  any  one  in  one's  room/ 
returned  Fanny.     '  One  does  get  to  hate  them  so  1' 

Sophy  hastily  changed  the  subject. 

'  What  is  little  Jenny  Jones  like  ?'  she  inquired.  '  She  seems 
a  pretty  merry-looking  little  thing.' 

'  She's  a  little  beast  /'  answered  Miss  Aspenall,  '  as  you'll  find 
out  all  in  good  time.     She's  the  youngest  of  the  elder  lot ;  and 
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''the  Dragon"  makes  use  of  her  as  a  sort  of  spy  and  *'  sandwich." 
When  EmUy  and  Bosa  were  too  friendly,  she  was  pat  into  their  room 
to  make  a  third,  and  to  prevent  them  from  always  talking  about 
their  ridicoloas  love-affairs.  Afterwards  she  was  put  there  so  that 
they  mightn't  tear  one  another  to  pieces.  Do  look  at  them  now ! 
Their  lockers  are  close  together ;  and  it's  the  greatest  fan  to  watch 
them  at  prayers.  When  they  read  their  verse  they  have  to  look  over 
the  same  Bible,  and  one  wobbles  it  about,  and  jerks  it  up  and  down, 
to  prevent  the  other  from  reading  properly.  It's  as  good  as  a 
pky.' 

'  I  didn't  think,'  said  Sophy,  looking  distressed,  *  that  there 
could  be  such  jealousies  and  quarrellings  in  a  school.  It  must  be 
quite  as  bad  as  the  outer  world ;  and  yet,  one  would  think  that  when 
a  lot  of  innocent  young  girls  got  together.  .  .  .' 

*  That's  just  it,'  interrupted  Fanny  sardonically.  '  It's  be- 
cause we  are  so  young  and  so  innocent !  If  we  werenH^  we  should 
have  other  things  to  think  about ;  but  as  it  is,  all  we  can  do  is  to 
quarrel  and  backbite.  What  should  we  do  if  that  was  to  be  taken 
from  us  ?' 

'  Still,'  said  Sophy,  '  I  am  disappointed.  I  didn't,  of  course, 
expect  everything  to  be  perfect,  but  I  thought  there  would  be  sotM' 
thing  good.  I  thought  Emily  Spicei's  bed  looked  so  nice,  with  all 
her  little  treasures  pinned  up  against  it,  I  took  it  as  a  sign  that 
she  was  fond  of  her  home  and  of  her  relations.  .  .  .  Even  if  she  was 
vain  of  her  beauty,  I  thought  she  might  have  a  kind  heart.  .  .  .' 

'  That's  all  stuff  and  nonsense  !'  answered  Miss  Aspenall  sharply. 
'  Old  Spicer's  house  in  the  country's  bigger  than  most  of  the  oUier 
girls'  homes,  or  so  she  thinks.  He's  just  built  it,  and  it's  like  a  great 
hotel ;  and  she  sticks  up  the  picture  of  her  brother  the  Captain 
because  he's  an  officer,  and  she  thinks  he's  so  handsome  that  we 
shall  all  nearly  die  of  love  for  him.  When  he's  in  London  in  the 
summer  she  makes  him  drive  down  here  in  his  phaeton,  and  he 
takes  her  out  in  the  Park,  where  she  says  everybody  stares  at  her. 
Miss  Pendragon  can't  refase  because  he's  her  brother ;  and  he  likes 
to  come  down  too,  to  make  eyes  at  any  of  the  pretty  girls.  He's 
sure  to  make  eyes  at  you  when  he  comes,  because  you're  good-looking. 
Once  when  I  was  practising  in  the  drawing-room  he  was  shown  in, 
and  you  should  have  seen  his  look  when  he  saw  it  was  me  !  .  .  .  I 
made  a  face  at  him,  and  put  out  my  tongue.  .  .  .  It's  all  very  dis- 
gusting and  beastly !' 

'  Fanny  Aspenall !'  exclaimed  the  stem  voice  of  Miss  Pendragon, 
who  at  this  moment  entered  the  schoolroom,  *  how  often  am  I  to 
reprove  you  for  the  very  objectionable  language  you  are  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  employiug?  Tou  lose  your  good-conduct  mark  for 
to-day.     I  have  no  option  in  the  matter.    Fraulein'  (turning  to  the 
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German  goyerness — a  png-faced  Hanoverian  lady,  with  a  defective 
circnlation),  *  will  yon  kindly  see  that  Miss  Aspenall  is  deprived  of 
her  good-condnct  mark  for  making  nse  of  objectionable  language  ?' 
Miss  Pendragon  passed  on  towards  her  reading- desk,  which  was 
situated  near  to  the  place  occupied  by  Isabella  Nethercliffe.  All  the 
girls  rose  from  their  seats,  as  though  at  the  passing  of  a  Boyal  per- 
sonage ;  and  Sophy  could  not  help  feeling  intensely  awed  by  this 
manifestation  of  respect,  as  well  as  by  the  clear  tones  of  her  firm 
reproving  voice.  Fraulein  took  her  seat  upon  Miss  Pendragon's 
right  hand ;  and  after  the  household  servants — all  of  them  females 
— had  settled  themselves  upon  a  farther  bench,  the  schoolmistress 
cleared  her  throat,  and  commenced  reading  prayers. 

Chapter  XVm. 

When  Sophy  had  been  for  about  a  fortnight  at  the  Cedars,  and 
when  she  was  just  beginning  to  become  accustomed  to  habits  of 
discipline.  Miss  Pendragon  came  towards  her  one  morning  with  a 
letter  in  her  hand.  It  was  written  upon  thick  bluish  paper,  '  like 
officer's  paper,'  and  she  at  once  perceived  that  it  was  from  Tom 
Hickathrift.  She  perceived  also  that  it  had  been  opened.  She 
had  omitted  to  tell  him,  in  the  hurry  of  departure,  that  her  letters 
would  be  over-looked,  and  the  dear,  foolish,  faithful  creature  had  no 
doubt  written  her  one  of  his  absurd  love-letters. 

*  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  Sophia,'  said  Miss  Pendragon,  with 
marked  sternness.  'Following  a  long-established  custom,  I  in- 
variably open  and  over-look  all  written  communications,  except  those 
from  the  parents  of  the  young  ladies.  This  one,  I  find,  is  from  a 
gentUmcvn.  I  am  unable  to  decipher  the  signature,  but  I  do  not 
fancy,  from  its  tone,  that  it  can  be  from  that  person — a  baronet — 
mentioned  to  me  by  your  aunt  in  a  letter  as  a  gentleman  with  whom 
you  might  correspond,  as  he  was  engaged  in  arranging  business 
matters  connected  with  your  late  father's  property.  This  is  evidently 
from  a  young  man,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  question 
of  business  in  it.' 

Sophy  took  the  letter,  suffused  with  blushes. 

'  Yes,  it  is  from  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift,'  she  explained  eagerly. 
*  He's  my  near  neighbour  and  guardian ;  and  he  is  young ;  and  he 
doesn't  dways  know  how  to  spell  very  hard  words ;  but  he's  a  most 
true  friend.' 

Miss  Pendragon  looked  a  little  uneasy,  but  the  frank  manner 
with  which  Sophy  at  once  began  to  unfold  the  letter  and  devour  its 
contents,  disarmed  her  for  the  moment,  and  she  moved  away  in  her 
rustling  silk-dress  to  another  part  of  the  schoolroom.  The  letter 
was,  as  Sophy  had  at  once  anticipated,  full  of  the  writer's  own  per- 
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sonal  feelings — his  doubts^  his  fears,  his  aspirations*  He  wrote  of 
his  sadness  and  loneliness  since  her  departure ;  of  the  monotony  of 
his  country  home  now  that  there  was  never  any  chance  of  his  foil- 
ing in  with  her  daring  his  walks  or  rides  ;  of  his  desire  to  distinguish 
himself,  in  order  to  become,  perhaps,  more  worthy  of  her  affection ;  of 
his  intention  to  seek  election  at  the  next  dissolution  of  Parliament ; 
and  finally,  he  returned  to  the  subject  nearest  his  heart. 

'  I  know  that  you  fancy,'  he  wrote  innocentiy,  in  conclusion, 
'  that  I  hayen't  ever  been  up  to  London  or  seen  life ;  but  I  have, 
without  your  knowing  it,  and  without  even  saying  anything  to  my 
mother.  I'ye  been  in  London  sometimes  for  more  than  a  week  at 
a  time  ;  and  I've  been  to  parties  and  balls  and  to  the  play,  and  I've 
seen  girls  of  all  sorts.  Well,  and  they're  none  of  them  anything 
like  as  nice  or  as  pretty  as  you  are.  There's  not  one  of  them, 
dearest,  dearest  Sophy,  fit  to  do  one  of  the  two  things  I  should  like 
to  do  at  this  moment,  viz.  to  black  your  boots.  As  for  the  other 
thing,  I  think  you  can  guess  well  enough  what  that  is,  without  my 
telling  you/ 

Sophy  was  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  Miss  Pendragon  should  have 
read  these  fooUsh  words.  They  would  give  her  quite  a  wrong  im- 
pression of  the  young  man,  she  thought.  Poor  Tom  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  those  heaven-bom  geniuses  who  would  cause  the 
name  of  Hickathrift  to  reecho  from  Pole  to  Pole,  but  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  very  good  common  sense,  and  his  letters  to  her  were  by 
far  the  most  foolish  things  he  ever  perpetrated.  It  was  well  known 
that  he  very  seldom  did  a  foolish  thing,  and  he  as  seldom  spoke 
foolishly,  whilst  his  opinion,  upon  some  subjects, — like  that  of 
his  father  before  him, — was  beginning  to  assume  '  weight'  in  the 
county.  True,  these  said  subjects  were,  perhaps,  none  of  the  most 
exalted,  springing  into  being,  may  be,  at  local  horsefairs  and  agri- 
cultural meetings,  where  no  one  was  deemed  a  better  judge  than 
*  the  young  Sir  Tummus'  of  a  cart-horse  or  a  mangold-wurzel ;  but 
then  he  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  comprehend  more  important 
matters.  And,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  persons  pos- 
sessed only  of  average  intelligences  so  seldom  seem  to  make  them- 
selves publicly  ridiculous,  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  secret 
consciousness  of  their  own  mediocrity  prevents  them  from  venturing 
upon  what  proves,  but  too  often,  the  prelude  to  a  failure,  namely, 
the  striving  after  a  success. 

Tom  Hickathrift,  however,  was  going  to  strive  after  a  success  ere 
long.     He  was  going  to  endeavour  to  get  into  Parliament. 

'  On  the  wrong  side,  of  course,'  Sophy  said  to  herself,  remem- 
bering the  political  traditions  of  the  Abbey ;  and  she  then  began  con- 
sidering whether  she  might  hope  for  his  election  without  doing 
violence  to  her  conscience. 
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Besides  this  allasion  to  his  fatnre  intention,  there  was  only  one 
other  mention  of  business  in  Tom's  letter,  and  this  was  calcnlated 
to  wound  her  tenderest  susceptibilities.  Mrs.  St.  Glair  had  written 
to  him  to  say  that  she  had  been  adyised  to  let  Little  Stillingfleet, 
and  had  begged  him  to  be  kind  enough  to  look  out  for  a  tenant  at 
once,  since,  if  this  was  not  done  immediately,  it  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  let  it  at  atl,  seeing  that  dophy  was  just  eighteen, 
and  that  no  one  would  be  likely  to  burden  himself  with  the 
house  and  farm,  unless  he  could  be  sure  of  occupying  it  at  least 
until  she  attained  her  majority.  Tom  knew  of  a  yeoman-farmer 
who  would  be  likely  to  take  it,  he  thought ;  and  he  had  promised 
to  write  to  him  upon  the  subject,  but  he  was  sorry  about  it,  feeling 
how  much  it  would  probably  yex  her.  He  had  raised  no  objection, 
thinking  it  would  be  for  her  eventual  benefit.  When  he  knew  more 
he  would  write  again. 

Sophy  pondered  sadly  over  this  piece  of  news  as  she  passed 
through  the  large  schoobroom  into  a  smaller  apartment  beyond, 
where  the  elder  girls  were  preparing  their  exercises  out  of  the  way 
of  the  babble  of  the  juniors,  whilst  awaiting  the  coming  of  the 
master  for  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  The  great  black- 
board, on  its  easel,  was  all  ready,  but  the  elder  pupils  did  not  receive 
their  lesson  until  after  the  little  girls  were  disposed  of^  so  that  they 
had  now  a  clear  half-hour  to  prepare  for  the  other  classes. 

'  I  say,  look  here,  you!'  Fanny  Aspenall  called  out,  as  she 
passed  by  her  to  take  her  place  at  the  long  table.  '  Gome  and  help 
me  with  my  **  general  knowledge."  You've  got  more  useless  infor- 
mation than  any  one  I  ever  came  across  before,  so  perhaps  you'll  be 
able  to  answer  some  of  these  idiotic  questions.  This  is  the  first : 
**  Tell  me  all  you  know  of  Lucas  of  Tuy  and  of  Boderic  of  Toledo  ?" 
Horrid  creatures !  who  ever  were  they  ?' 

'  I  beUeve  that  they  were  somehow  mixed  up  with  the  Cid 
Campeador,'  answered  Sophy  rather  vaguely. 

'  And  who  on  earth  was  he  V  asked  Fanny  contemptuously. 

'  Don't  you  know,  Miss  Aspenall  ?'  said  Isabella,  who  *  knew 
everything,'  looking  up  from  her  exercise,  as  though  pained  and 
surprised. 

*  No,  1  don't  know.  Miss  Nethercliffe !'  returned  Fanny  mock- 
ingly.    *  And  what's  more,  I  don't  care  /' 

'Then  I  shall  certainly  not  tell  you.  Miss  Aspenall!'  said 
Isabella  majestically,  and  she  recommenced  writing.  She  was  com- 
posing rather  an  elaborate  essay  upon  the  complex  nature  of  Ham- 
let's madness,  which  was  to  be  given  in,  next  day,  to  Mr.  Heath- 
cote,  who  lectured,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  upon  history,  litera- 
ture, and  elocution  ;  and  she  soon  appeared  to  lose  all  consdoos- 
ness  of  the  ignorant  creatures  by  whom  she  was  surrounded. 
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'I  don't  belieye  she  knows  herself!'  whispered  little  Jenny 
Jones,  to  whom  nothing  was  sacred.  *  Miss  Netheroliffe's  dread- 
folly  disappointing ;  one  fancies  she's  going  to  tell  one  somethings 
and  she  never  does,  and  yet  she  knows  everything !' 

'  What's  the  good  of  her  knowledge,  yon  little  nincompoop/ 
retorted  Fanny  scomfiillyy  '  if  she  never  lets  any  of  it  out  for  the 
benefit  of  we  inferior  creatures  ?  It's  jast  like  looking  at  the  out- 
side of  a  hamper,  fall  of  good  things,  that  won't  open.  What's  the 
good  of  knowing  that  they're  all  inside  ?' 

*  Or  like  taking  oat  a  pencil,  to  write  something  in  one's  Prayer- 
book  in  church,  and  finding  that  it's  a  ^late-penoUI'  suggested  the 
mtelligent  Miss  Jones. 

*  Well,  now  for  the  next  question !'  Miss  Aspenall  went  on,  with 
increasing  acrimony.  'Look  here!  .  .  .  "  Of  whom  were  the 
brazen-footed  bulls,  which  were  given  to  ^etes.  King  of  Colchis,  the 
gift  ?"  . .  .  Who  blows  ?  who  cares  ?  Miss  Netherclifife  I'm  sure 
doesn't  even  know  I  .  •  .  And  J,  who  was  sent  here  at  great  expense 
by  my  uncle,  who  is  a  clergyman,  to  learn  really  useful  and  practical 
things,  which  would  get  me  on  in  after-life  I  .  .  .  Bother  the  beastly 
brazen-footed  bulls  of  the  still  beastlier  King  of  Colchis!  Why 
should  they  rise  up  to  torture  us  poor  girls  ?' 

Miss  Netherclifife,  catching  these  last  words,  looked  up  again 
firom  her  essay. 

'Miss  Aspenall  and  Miss  St.  Clair!'  she  exclaimed  implor- 
hkgly,  '  if,  instead  of  desiring  to  improve  your  minds,  you  care  only 
to  chatter,  may  I  beg  yon  not  to  disturb  others  who  are  more  con- 
scientious ?  We  are  given  this  half-hour  in  order  to  prepare  our 
papers  for  to-morrow,  and  i,  for  one,  am  anxious  to  take  advantage 
of  it.' 

Sophy  winced  somewhat  at  being  thus  associated  with  Fanny 
Aspenall,  who  was  evidently  looked  upon  by  Miss  Netherclifife  as  a 
kind  of  pariah.  She  took  her  place,  however,  obediently,  under- 
standing and  sympathising  with  Isabella's  displeasure.  But  the 
pariah  would  not  leave  her  in  peace. 

'Look  here.  Miss  St.  Clair!'  she  recommenced.  'I  believe 
you're  quite  as  clever  as  Miss  Netherclifife,  and  you're  not  stuck  up, 
and  don't  talk  to  one  out  of  a  top-window.  Here's  the  next  ques- 
tion :  "  Describe,  scientifically,  what  is  comprehended  by  the  term 
'  measly  pork.'  "...  I  don't  suppose.  Miss  Netherclifife,  that  your 
ladyship  ever  tasted  the  flesh  of  a  poor  little  humble  piggy-wiggy 
even  when  he  hadn't  the  measles ;  but  if  you  know  anything  about 
it  "  scientifically,'*  you  really  might  throw  down  a  few  crumbs  out 
of  your  vast  treasury  of  knowledge  to  a  poor  starving  creature  like 
me !  .  •  .  What  am  I  to  do,  if  I  can't  answer  one  question  ?  .  .  . 
Ton  might  tell  me  just  for  the  sake  of  the  tone  of  the  school  I' 
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Miss  Nethercliffe  did  not  condescend  to  reply^  and  Fanny  con- 
tinued : 

*  Bless  me !  what  crass  ignorance  amongst  the  upper  girls ! 
And  now,  I'll  be  bound  not  one  of  you  will  be  able  to  answer  the 
fourth  question  either :  *'  Give  an  account  of  the  geological  forma- 
tions underlying  the  principal  portions  of  the  beds  of  the  Thames, 
the  Ganges,  and  the  Mississippi."  ...  No  answer.  •  .  .  Well, 
Miss  Netherclifife,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !' 

Sophy's  sympathies  were  entirely  with  Isabella ;  but,  as  Miss 
Aspenall  had  predicted,  that  young  lady  had  hardly  addressed  her 
once  since  her  arrival  at  the  Cedars  ;  and  then,  to  say  the  truth,  in 
rather  what  Fanny  had  designated  a  *  top-window'  kind  of  a  man- 
ner. Any  open  display  of  her  sentiments,  therefore,  would  have 
seemed  like  disloyalty  to  Miss  Aspenall,  who,  notwithstanding  her 
inveterate  misanthropy,  was,  to  all  appearance,  well  disposed  to- 
wards herself. 

She  had  not  been  very  long  in  discovering  that,  at  Miss  Pen- 
dragon's  establishment,  there  were  two  distinct  sets  or  parties; 
namely,  the  party  representing  order  and  the  fulfilment  of  duty, 
and  that  which,  holding  these  in  abhorrence,  took  pleasure  in  idle- 
ness, obstruction,  and  insubordination.  Too  late,  also,  she  dis- 
covered that  it  was  with  this  last  faction  she  had  somehow  become 
identified.  How  it  happened,  she  did  not  exactly  know.  Her 
natural  impulse,  upon  her  arrival,  had  certainly  been  to  prefer  Miss 
Pendragon  to  most  of  her  pupils.  Fanny  Aspenall,  however,  and 
the  rest  of  the  obstructionists,  had  scouted  the  notion  that  sympathy 
or  affection  could  possibly  exist  between  themselves  and  their  pre- 
ceptress. 

'I  tell  you  it  can't  be,  you  sentimental  stupid !'  Miss  Aspenall 
had  declared.  *  Old  Pen's  not  made  of  flesh  and  blood  like  us 
miserable  sinners !  She's  not  troubled  with  a  heart,  bless  you ! 
And  if  we  were  all  laid  out  on  our  backs,  like  these  two  earwigs  I've 
just  squashed  in  my  copybook,  she'd  no  more  care  than  the  man  in 
the  moon!  She's  a  teaching-maehine,  and  she  knows  it,  and 
doesn't  expect  to  be  liked.  We  come,  and  we  go ;  and  marry  and 
die ;  and  go  out  to  India ;  and  new  generations  of  us  crop  up,  and 
she  goes  on  just  the  same,  and  doesn't  care  one  bit,  so  long  as  she's 
paid  !  Can't  you  tell  by  her  hands  that  she  isn't  human  ?  They're 
quite  white — just  like  things  pickled  in  a  bottle.  Look  at  the  dif- 
ference between  her  hands  and  mine  I  All  the  Aspenalls  have 
large,  honest,  bread-winning  hands,  with  chilblains  on  them  in 
winter ;  it's  in  our  family  I' 

So  spoke  Mephistopheles  in  the  person  of  Fanny  Aspenall,  and 
something  of  what  she  said  remained  engraved  upon  Sophy's  sensi- 
tive mind.     She  regretted  that  she  could  not  be  upon  affectionate, 
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or  even  friendly,  terms  with  her  instractress  ;  bat,  as  it  seemed 
impossible  to  go  against  all  tradition,  she  resolved  to  accept  the 
inevitable,  althongh  she  hungered  and  thirsted  more  and  more  every 
day  for  that  congenial  companionship  which  it  seemed  so  difficult  to 
obtain,  even  amongst  persons  of  her  own  age  and  sex. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  a  defined  account 
of  the  two  conflicting  parties  at  the  Cedars,  commencing  with  that 
from  which  Sophy  now  began  to  fear  that  she  was  permanently 
excluded. 

The  Higher  Culture,  then,  was  represented  by  four  young  ladies, 
the  first  of  whom,  standing,  as  she  did,  alone,  by  reason  of  her 
superior  endowments,  has  already  been  presented  to  the  reader. 
Next  to  Miss  Netherclifie  in  advancement,  though  differing  from  her 
in  every  other  respect,  were  grouped  three  learned  damsels — of  very 
mature  age,  when  considered  as  schoolgirls — ^who,  having  either 
tasted  of  the  world's  sweets  and  found  them  bitterness,  or  else,  by 
reason  of  their  appearance  and  temperament,  not  having  thought  it 
worth  while  even  to  nibble  at  them  at  all,  had  wisely  taken  up  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  instead  of  that  of  pleasure,  and  flown  to  the 
Cedars  as  to  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  howHng  wilderness. 

These  young  persons,  who  were  named  respectively  Miss  Goad, 
Miss  Grubbe,  and  Miss  Proby,  could  not  be  said  correctly  to  have 
been  sent  to  school.  They  had,  properly  speaking — two  of  them 
being  considerably  over  one-and-twenty — sent  themselves,  from  a 
genuine  thirst  after  book-learning  and  a  distaste  to  their  pleasure- 
seeking  fellows;  and  this  (as  Fanny  Aspenall  used  to  say,  with 
some  truth)  made  the  greatest  difference  to  the  way  in  which  they 
performed  their  tasks.  They  learned  eagerly,  jealously,  rapaciously, 
absorbing  information  from  every  possible  source  within  their  reach, 
anxious  lest  they  should  be  cheated  by  the  merest  particle  of  it 
escaping  them,  and  only  dropping  off  from  a  subject  like  gorged 
vultures,  when  they  had  thoroughly  picked  it  to  the  bone.  Learning 
did  not,  however,  appear  to  make  them  happier,  nor  were  they  in- 
spired with  enthusiasm  for  any  particular  branch  of  it.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  once  their  brains  had  absorbed  a  certain  amount  of 
information,  a  crystallising  process  set  in,  by  reason  of  which  they 
were  prevented  from  taking  in  ordinary  impressions  or  giving  out  a 
natural  sympathy.  All  three  of  them  were  constitutionally  delicate 
and  unlovely  in  appearance.  Miss  Grubbe  was  dwarfish  and  slightly 
humpbacked ;  Miss  Proby  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  wore 
blue  spectacles ;  and  Miss  Goad,  though  tall  and  angular,  walked 
lame,  and  had  one  of  her  ankles  in  irons.  Like  the  three  Fates, 
these  young  ladies  generally  hung  together,  occupying  adjacent 
lockers  during  class-time,  where  they  might  be  seen  poring  over  one 
another's  propositions,  or  wrangling  for  the  possession  of  keys  and 
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dictionaries.  No  affection  existed  between  them ;  bnt  as  they  were 
scarcely  feminine  enough  to  quarrel,  the  other  girls  used  to  class 
them  together  in  conversation,  and  eyen  Miss  Netherdiffe,  believing 
their  interests  to  be  identical,  seldom  mentioned  their  names  apart. 

According  to  the  system  of  classification  expounded  by  Dr.  Dyer, 
Enuly  Spicer,  Bosa  Dupuis,  and  little  Jenny  Jones,  might  also  be 
said  to  form  a  distinctive  '  group.'  All  three  were  pleasure-loving, 
task-eluding,  vain, — esteeming  fine  raiment  &r  above  wisdom,  whilst 
each  one  of  them  would  have  devoured  any  number  of  three-cornered 
tarts,  if  (as  at  Miss  Pinkerton's  celebrated  esti^lishment)  there  had 
been  the  slightest  chance  of  discovering  even  the  shortest  of  love- 
letters.  Very  women,  firom  the  tops  of  their  '  back  combs'  to  the 
tips  of  their  pretty  little  shoes,  they  were  probably  made  of  about  as 
good  stuff  as  are  the  majority  of  the  daughters  of  Albion  ;  capabilities 
for  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  underlying,  perhaps,  in  a  dormant 
state,  their  butterfly  natures,  all  ready  to  start  forth  into  life  for 
husband  or  children  when  the  occasion  should  require. 

The  atoms  composing  the  faction  which  was  generally  alluded  to 
as  '  the  little  ones'  presented,  also,  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
one  to  another,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  regard  them,  as  it  were, 
en  bloc.  A  row  of  some  half-dozen  little  girls,  who  sat  on  a  lower 
form,  whispering  and  giggling  rather  more  firequently  than  their 
elders,  and  who  seemed  to  possess  an  extraordinary  instinct  for 
snifiing  the  coming  hamper,  and  toadying,  in  consequence,  its  fortu- 
nate owner.  Most  of  them  wore  their  hair  hanging  in  plaited  *  pig- 
tails,' or  in  ringlets  all  the  way  round,  instead  of  being  gathered  up 
ai  the  back  with  a  comb,  and  none  had  been  as  yet  promoted  to 
*  grown-up  dresses  ;'  so  tiiat  the  spectator  had  the  privilege  of  be- 
holding their  shoes,  which  were  generally  down  at  heel,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  more  easily  Idcked  off  during  class-time,  and 
caught  again  upon  the  point  of  the  toe. 

*  They're  nasty  litUe  things,'  the  misanthropic  Fanny  had  re- 
marked, speaking  to  Sophy  of  these  children ;  '  but  it's  just  as  well 
to  keep  in  with  them.  Some  of  them  are  very  good  at  sums ;  and 
for  a  small  return  you  can  get  them  to  do  a  thing  or  two  for  you 
now  and  then.  On  Sundays  too,  when  we  have  to  repeat  the  collect, 
you  need  never  learn  it  if  you  just  write  it  out  upon  the  clean  coUar 
of  one  of  these  UtUe  brutes,  and  then  get  her  to  stand  in  front  of 
you.  They're  most  of  them  going  to  stay  on  here  for  some  time, 
so  Miss  P.  is  anxious  to  conciliate  them.' 

To  Fanny  Aspenall,  Miss  Jadntha  Darlington — ^the  poetess  of 
the  school,  a  spare,  sad-eyed,  long-nosed  young  lady,  boiling  over 
with  sentiment — and  to  Sophy  herself,  the  '  grouping'  system  did 
not  so  satisfactorily  apply,  as,  by  reason  of  a  marked  individuality, 
they  stood  out  more  after  the  manner  of  types,  or  perhaps  even  of 
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<  morbid  yarieties;*  and  it  was  probably  with  these  original  speci- 
mens that  Miss  Pendragon  experienced  the  most  difficulty  when 
desiring  to  gOYom  them  by  laws  and  edicts  which  had  been  estab- 
lished upon  abstract  principles  for  the  goidance  of  the  nonentities. 
The  yain,  friyoloas,  idle  portion  of  the  community  seemed  to  haye 
fastened  thenciselyes  on  to  Sophy  qnite  spontaneonsly,  without  any 
encouragement  on  her  part,  as  though  in  obedience  to  the  same  law 
which  compels  the  smaller  bubbles  in  a  teacup  to  float  immediately 
in  t)ie  direction  of  the  larger  ones. 

They  had  begun  after  the  following  &8hion :  On  the  second  day 
after  her  arriyal,  as  soon  as  morning  prayers  were  oyer,  Emily  Spicer, 
Bosa  ]>upuiSy  and  little  Miss  Jones  came  smiling  towards  her.  In 
their  hands  they  each  held  a  small  memorandum-book,  to  which  a 
pencil  was  attached.  Fanny,  after  the  manner  of  '  the  Aspenalls/ 
was  holding  aloof,  laughing  sardonically.  Emily's  little  pocket- 
book  was  by  far  the  prettiest. 

*  This  pencil-case  is  real  gold,*  she  said,  holding  it  up  for 
Sophy's  admiration ;  '  and  these  are  real  turquoises.  My  pocket- 
book  cost  fiye  pounds  ;  it  was  giyen  me  by  my  brother  Fred,  who  is 
an  officer,  and  splen^dly  handsome.  Are  you  engaged.  Miss  St. 
Clair?' 

Sophy  looked  at  first  rather  surprised,  imagining  that  Miss 
Spioer  was  desirous  of  prying  into  her  priyate  histoiy.  Fanny 
Aspenall  condescended  to  come  forward  and  explain. 

'  She  wants  to  know  if  you'll  walk  out  with  her  one  day  ;  she 
doesn't  mean  anything  to  do  with  marriage.  We  all  walk  out  here 
two  and  two,  and  write  our  engagements  down  in  a  book.  Once 
the  names  are  entered,  with  the  days,  woe  unto  you  if  you  happen 
to  forget,  and  to  walk  with  Miss  Spicer  on  the  day  when  you're  pledged 
to  Miss  Dupuis !  It's  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  bigamy  if  you  break 
your  word,  and  you'll  be  punished  for  it  as  long  as  you  stay  here. 
It's  a  beastly  custom  !' 

'  Beastly'  or  not,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  school,  and  by  reason 
of  it  Sophy  found  that  she  had  bound  herself  irreyocably  to  walk 
with  Emily  Spicer  upon  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  with  Bosa  Dupuis 
upon  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  with  little  Jenny  Jones  upon  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays. 

'  And  you'd  better  secure  me  whilst  you  can,  for  your  Sundays,' 
Fanny  Aspenall  had  chimed  in.  '  Wonderful  to  say,  I'm  still  in 
the  market ;  and  as  I'm  a  nice  sensible  young  woman,  with  strong 
religious  principles,  I'm  a  yery  desirable  companion  for  the  Sab- 
bath, as  Miss  NethercliJDfe,  there,  will  tell  you,  though  she's  neyer 
had  the  good  taste  to  try  me  herself  I' 

Isabella,  as  it  happened,  was  passing  through  the  schoolroom 
at  this  moment,  but  she  was  apparently  deeply  engrossed  in  a  book, 
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from  which  she  only  lifted  her  beantifal  eyes  for  one  instant.  They 
lighted  npon  Sophy,  who  perceived  an  expression  very  like  compas- 
sion in  her  glance ;  and  she  again  wished  that  Miss  Nethercliffe 
could  have  stooped  from  her  great  height  to  become  her  friend. 
The  mental  and  moral  shortcomings  of  Emily,  Rosa,  and  little  Jenny 
Jones  began  soon  to  reveal  themselves  painfoUy  daring  the  enforced 
companionship  of  the  afternoon  walk.  In  the  morning  the  girls 
were  permitted  to  wander  about  for  an  hour  at  will  in  the  old- 
CEishioned  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  they  only  issued 
once  a  day  through  the  massive  iron  gateways  which  separated  it 
from  the  outer  world. 

Subjected  to  a  process  of  concentration,  after  the  manner  of  a 
Liebig  lozenge,  Miss  Emily  Spicer's  conversation  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  consisted  principally  of  a  series  of  disparaging  remarks 
directed  against  Miss  Bosa  Dupuis,  who,  upon  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days, was  enabled  to  retaliate  after  the  same  fashion,  at  the  expense 
of  her  hated  rival ;  whilst  the  lively  prattle  of  little  Miss  Jones,  upon 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  seemed  often  to  jar  even  more  dis- 
cordantly upon  poor  Sophy's  saddened  mood.  Her  Sunday  com- 
panion was,  on  the  whole,  less  insipid.  Fanny  Aspenall  amused 
her,  notwithstanding  her  inveterate  pessimism ;  but  still  she  could 
not  help  often  regretting  that  she  had  thus  made  her  choice,  and 
filled  up  all  her  days  before  she  had  tested  more  thoroughly  the 
capabilities  of  her  so-called  friends. 

'  You  wish  to  get  rid  of  us  now,  I  can  see  that,'  Fanny  said  to 
her  one  day,  after  she  had  tried  her  walking-companions  in  the 
balance  and  found  them  wanting.  '  You  would  like  to  be  free  to 
walk  with  who  you  choose,  to  toady  the  blue-stockings,  and  nibble 
at  the  Higher  Culture !  But  we're  like  vampires — ha,  ha  ! — ^We'll 
cling  to  you  for  ever,  and  suck  your  brains  !  Poor  little  wretch, 
you  belong  to  us  now,  body  and  soul,  and  we  mean  to  stick  to 
you !' 

And  in  imitation  of  the  supposed  deportment  of  a  vampire. 
Miss  Aspenall  rolled  her  eyes  hideously,  and  began  clawing  at  her 
imaginary  victim  with  her  large  red-mittened  hands. 

'  This  is  where  I  put  out  my  tongue  at  Captain  Spicer,'  she 
said  by  and  by,  as  though  reminded  by  her  grimaces  of  the  grimaces 
of  the  past.  '  Emily  expects  him  down  either  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
He  came  up  to  London  yesterday  to  see  his  tailor — observe,  his  every 
movement  is  known  to  me !  If  he  sees  you,  1  expect  he'll  be 
always  here.  Perhaps  you'll  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  I  should 
think  you  were  one  of  those  girls  who  tumble  in  love  at  first  sight, 
and  go  about  ever  afterwards  with  your  eyes  turned  up  like  a  dying 
duck  in  a  thunderstorm  I' 

As  she  said  this,  she  leered  cunningly  with  her  small  faded  eyes. 
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She  was  probably  thinking  of  the  letters  in  the  tortoiseshell  work- 
box,  which  had  been  perased  by  Miss  Jones*  Sophy  smiled  sadly, 
heaving  a  little  sigh.  Had  she  made  answer,  saying  all  that  was  in 
her  mind — ^what  love  really  seemed  to  her,  and  what  the  di*ead  of 
love's  loss — her  companion,  she  fancied,  woold  have  onderstood  her 
abont  as  mnoh  as  though  she  had  discoursed  in  Hebrew ! 

They  were  standing  near  the  chimneypiece  in  the  large  drawing- 
room — which,  being  prettily  and  comfortably  furnished,  seemed  like 
an  abode  of  real  luxury  t^ter  the  carpetless  schoolroom,  with  its 
bare  walls  and  wooden  forms.  There  were  plenty  of  soft  armchairs 
and  cushions — several  of  which  had  been  embroidered  by  pupils 
who  had  emerged  into  the  outer  world,  as  parting  presents  to  their 
preceptress — a  nice  warm  carpet,  and  a  flu£fy  hearthrug  in  front  of 
the  fire,  which  was  blazing  brightly. 

The  two  girls  had  been  warming  their  cold  fingers  before  this 
fire.  Sophy  had  just  relieved  Fanny  Aspenall,  who  had  finished 
her  practising — for,  now  and  then,  it  came  round  to  the  turn  of  each 
young  lady  to  practise  in  this  state-apartment — but  she  had  not  yet 
unpacked  her  music.  Both  girls  held  a  portfolio  under  one  arm. 
After  toasting  her  hands  and  feet  for  a  few  minutes,  Fanny  went  to 
the  centre-table,  and  commenced  turning  over  the  books,  and  look- 
ing at  the  visitors'  cards  in  the  card-basket. 

'Do  you  see  that  great  book?'  she  asked,  calling  her  com- 
panion's attention  to  a  formidable-looking  volume,  something  like  a 
photograph-book,  which  reposed  upon  a  chenille  mat  opposite  to  a 
large  Bible,  firinged  with  gaudy  book-markers.  '  That's  an  awful 
and  terrible  volume.  It's  a  sort  of  Doomsday  Book ;  all  our  names 
are  written  down  in  it,  with  the  dates  of  when  we  come,  when  we 
go,  who  we  marry,  and  when  we  die.  Your  name'll  be  written 
down,  some  day,  amongst  the  S's.'  And  she  began  again  to  assume 
the  objectionable  behaviour  of  a  vampire.  Sophy  glanced  down  at 
the  book  with  interest,  whilst  Fanny  turned  over  the  heavy  leaves. 
'  You  can  read  all  the  names  of  the  old  girls,'  she  went  on  ;  *  and 
a  nasty,  straitlaced,  plain -headed  lot,  I  should  think;  for,  you 
see,  very  few  of  them  seem  to  marry,  and  when  they  do,  it's  gener- 
ally curates,  or  doctors,  or  civil  engineers.  Ah,  this  one's  just  mar- 
ried a  general ;  but  I  daresay  he's  very  old — a  snufiy  old  thing,  I 
should  think,  with  a  coloured  pocket-handkerchief.'  And  she  con- 
tinued turning  over  the  leaves. 

'  Now  we  come  to  the  awful  page,'  she  said  at  length.  '  Look 
here;  doesn't  this  ''freeze  your  yoxmg  blood,  and  make  each  par- 
ticular hair  stand  on  end"  ?' 

Sophy  glanced  down  at  the  page,  and  read,  under  the  initial 
'  F,'  the  following  words,  in  Miss  Pendragon's  clear  legible  hand- 
writing : 

VOL.  V.  2 
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*  Constance  Helen  Fotheringham,  received  at  the  Cedars,  Easter 
1880 ;  expelled.  Midsummer  1881,  for  objectionable  conversation 
and  behaviour,' 

*  What  a  terrible  disgrace  for  her !'  exclaimed  Sophy,  looking 
compassionately  at  the  name  of  the  *  old  girl.'  '  I  wonder  what 
she  did  to  deserve  it  ?' 

'  Something  horrible,  I  should  think ;  though  I  don't  suppose 
she  forged,  or  murdered,  or  stole  jam ;  but  the  whole  thing's  wrapped 
up  in  mystery  and  the  oblivion  of  the  past !  ...  It  happened  ever 
80  many  years  ago.  The  old  gardener — who's  dead  now — said  she 
was  very  pretty,  and  that  she  used  to  wander  about,  and  gather  the 
flowers,  and  cry.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  I  daresay  they  would  have 
walled  her  up  I' 

'  How  dreadfully  sad !  •  .  •  And  afterwards,  did  she  marry  any 
one,  I  wonder  ?' 

*  If  she  did,'  replied  Miss  Aspenall,  'her  marriage  isn't  recorded. 
But  I  shouldn't  think  expelled  girls  ever  married.  Most  likely  she 
died  in  the  workhouse,  or  came  to  some  horrible  end.  Take  warn- 
ing by  her  fate,  Sophia  St.  Clair,  and  don't  you  go  and  fall  in  love 
with  Captain  Spicer,  or  allow  him  to  make  sheep's  eyes  at  you  !' 

*  How  silly  you  are  about  Captain  Spicer  !' 

*  Well,  don't  you  be  silly  about  him  yourself !  I  wonder  how 
i;his  would  look  ? — I  feel  really  half  inclined  to  add  it  in  :  **  Sophia 
St.  Clair,  received  at  the  Cedars  after  the  Christmas  vacation,  1889 ; 
married,  Midsummer  of  the  same  year,  Captain  Frederick  Augustus 
Spicer  of  the  8th  Dragoon  Guards."     A  military  name  would  look 

^so  well  coming  after  the  doctor's  !' 

'  How  absurd  you  are,  Fanny  !' 

'  Or,  perhaps,'  continued  Miss  Aspenall,  making  a  feint  of  seizing 
upon  a  penholder,  '  I  had  better  write  this,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  quite  as  likely  to  happen  :  '*  Sophia  St.  Clair,  &c.  &o. ;  walled 
up,  March  1889"  (about  a  fortnight  hence),  "  for  making  eyes  at 
Captain  Frederick  Augustus  Spicer,  and  receiving  love-letters  from 
him,  wrapped  up  in  raspbeny-tarts."  Hundreds  of  years  hence 
somebody  will  come  upon  your  skeleton,  with  these  words  pinned 
on  to  it !' 

Sophy  could  not  repress  a  smile.  Somebody  else,  close  by, 
joined  in  the  laugh.  It  was  little  Jenny  Jones,  who,  unperceived, 
had  popped  her  head  in  at  the  door. 

*  How  funny  you  are.  Miss  Aspenall  I'  she  exclaimed.  '  How 
you  do  make  one  die  of  laughter,  to  be  sure !' 

'  Now  then,  little  torment,  what  do  you  want  ?'  Miss  Aspenall 
demanded,  as  though  not  caring  particularly  to  seem  funny  to  an 
inferior.  '  Listening  at  doors  and  prying  through  keyholes,  as  usual  ?' 
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'  0,  if  you  please.  Miss  Aspenall/  answered  the  little  girl,  apolo- 
getically, *  as  I  was  going  through  the  parlour  just  now,  I  saw  two 
letters  for  Miss  St.  Clair  lying  on  the  table ;  and  one  had  a  pretty 
little  picture  on  it  instead  of  a  seal,  with  a  kind  of  old  gateway  in 
white,  upon  a  blue  sky,  and  the  other  was  a  thick  letter,  that  looked 
as  if  it  came  from  abroad ;  and  may  I  haye  the  little  picture  of  the 
old  gateway,  if  you  please.  Miss  St.  Clair,  for  my  collection,  as  soon 
as  you've  read  your  letter  ?' 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  '  little  torment'  had  slipped  down- 
stairs again  to  Miss  Pendragon's  sanctum. 

'  0,  if  you  please,  Miss  Pendragon,'  she  began,  in  her  pleading 
infantine  tones,  *  may  I  go  and  practise  up  in  the  drawing-room  to- 
day, where  there's  a  fire,  as  my  hands  are  80  cold  that  I  don't  know 
how  I  shall  be  able  to  play  my  new  **  Tarantalla"  in  one  of  the 
bedrooms.  Fanny  Aspenall  and  Sophy  St.  Clair  aren't  practising. 
They're  turning  over  the  books,  and  looking  at  themselves  in  the 
glass,  and  warming  their  feet,  and  talking  about  marrying  Captain 
Spicer.' 

*  Another  foolish  letter  from  poor  dear  Tom !'  thought  Sophy, 
with  vexation,  when  she  heard  of  the  'little  picture,'  instead  of  a 
seal — ^for  most  of  the  Hickathrift  note-paper  was  embellished  with  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  Abbey  gateway,  embossed  in  white 
on  a  black  or  blue  ground  ;  but  as  to  the  *  thick  letter,  that  looked 
as  if  it  came  from  abroad,'  she  dared  not  even  own  to  herself  what 
wild  hopes  were  aroused  in  her  breast  at  the  thought  of  whom  it 
might  possibly  be  from. 

(2b  he  continued.) 
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LiTTLEHAMPTON  Is  perhaps  hardly  the  place  where  we  should  expect 
to  find  great  institations  or  moral  reforms  initiated  on  a  large  scale. 
To  many  the  place  is  unknown ;  and  I  have  frequently  been  asked, 
'Where  is  Littlehampton ?*  To  say  that  it  is  near  Bognor  or 
Lancing  or  Shoreham'  conveys  little  information  to  North-country 
folk ;  but  the  better-known  names  of  Brighton  and  Chichester  give 
a  faint  idea  of  its  locality.  A  quiet  little  town,  with  an  open  sea, 
a  sweeping  wind,  a  grassy  common,  and  a  '  weekly  working-men's 
entertainment.'  Finding,  from  the  unassuming  production  which 
does  duty  for  a  weekly  newspaper,  that  '  the  usual  Saturday  enter- 
tainments would  soon  close  their  winter  session,'  I  determined  to 
see  what  so  small  a  town  as  Littlehampton  could  provide  as  a 
counter-attraction  to  the  public-house  and  the  gin-palace.  Grossing 
the  common  and  going  down  the  High-street,  I  threaded  my  way 
through  the  turmoil  of  the  chief  thoroughfare,  which  was  *  up'  for 
repairs,  and,  going  down  an  entry  beside  a  picturesque  Congrega- 
tional church,  found  myself  at  the  '  Lecture  HaU'  at  ten  minutes 
to  eight.  There  was  a  little  crowd  of  men  and  boys  round  the  door, 
and  a  goodly  number  already  inside  the  room,  who,  having  paid  the 
penny  which  admitted  them,  were  amusing  themselves  by  making 
remarks  of  a  witty  and  cheerful  character  on  the  personad  appear- 
ance of  each  person  as  they  entered.  The  hall  is  a  good  size,  and 
capable,  I  imagine,  of  holding  several  hundred  people.  The 
audience  was  of  a  very  mixed  character — a  few  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, a  few  working  men  and  working  women,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  boys,  from  twelve  years  of  age  to  seventeen.  From  a 
servant-girl,  who  sat  next  to  me,  I  learnt  that  '  the  entertainments 
was  beautiful.  Generally  there  was  readings  and  recitations ;  some 
of  them  funny  and  so  nice ;  but  to-night  it  was  to  be  all  music. 
Yes,  that  gentleman  there  is  to  take  the  chair.  He's  Captain 
Hills.  He's  been  presented  to  the  Queen  this  week  for  taking  her 
over  to  Osborne  in  his  boat.  He's  a  great  fiEivourite,  and  he's  our 
president,'  &c.  The  proceedings  began  with  a  very  tastefully  sung 
ballad,  'Won't  you  tell  me  why,  Robin?'  which  was  followed  by 
'  Twickenham  Ferry,'  '  The  Larboard  Watch,'  '  My  Pretty  Page,' 
•  The  Laird  of  Cockpen,'  *  Come  to  me,  0  ye  Children,'  '  CiJler 
Herrin','  and  several  others,  which  were  sung  with  sufficient  sim- 
plicity and  unafiectedness  to  suit  their  audience,  but  with  too  much 
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taste  and  accnracy  to  o£fend  more  mnsical  ears.  AH  of  the  singers 
and  performers  gave  their  services  gratnitouslyy  and  the  two  gentle- 
men who  sang  *  The  Larboard  Watch'  had  come  over  from  Amndel 
for  the  purpose.  A  certain  dash  of  Bohemianism  gave  piquancy  to 
the  whole  a£fair,  and  robbed  it  of  the  stifihess  and  conventiontdity 
of  an  ordinary  concert.  For  instance,  the  chairman  who  was 
admirably  fitted  for  the  post,  had  a  free-and-easy  way  of  calling  up 
the  artistes,  which  was  new  to  me ;  and  when  there  occurred  a  gap 
in  the  programme,  through  the  absence  of  one  of  the  gentleman 
singers,  the  gallant  captain  volunteered  to  fill  it  up  himself  by 
singing  the  only  song  in  his  repertoire — his  'one  stock  song' — 
'  Jack  Robinson.*  Whether  that  cheerful  melody  was  well  known, 
or  whether  it  was  the  popularity  of  the  chairman  which  caused  the 
outburst  of  applause  that  followed,  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  song, 
accompanied  with  much  lively  action,  was  appreciated  as  highly  as 
the  kindly  good-nature  which  prompted  it.  After  two  or  three 
songs  a  clergyman,  whose  appearance  betokened  neither  austerity 
nor  asceticism,  rose,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  saw  no  daily 
papers,  read  a  short  summary  of  the  week's  news.  He  condensed 
the  Court  Circular,  the  state  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  health,  the 
rising  of  Parliament,  the  progress  of  the  Land  Bill,  the  earthquake 
at  Chio,  the  state  of  Russia,  the  meetings  at  the  Lambeth  Baths, 
and  the  lighting  of  London  by  electric  light  into  a  few  sentences  ; 
after  which  he  gaye  some  local  information,  and  concluded  by 
saying,  '  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you  here ;  but  I  should  like  to 
see  you  at  a  place  of  worship  as  well  sometimes.  I  do  not  say 
you  are  all  to  go  to  the  same  church,  but  go  wherever  you  get  most 
good  done  to  you.  Now  do  to-morrow  morning  go  either  to  church 
or  chapel !  Remember,  lads,  **  A  Sabbath  well  spent  brings  a  week 
of  content." '  It  was  all  said  in  the  joUiest  manner,  and  seemed 
to  strike  the  boys,  for  they  listened  attentively. 

In  the  middle  of  the  programme  came  an  interval  of  ten  minutes, 
when  any  one  who  wished  could  '  refresh'  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
bun  for  threehalfpence.  A  good  deal  of  '  scrimmaging'  seemed  to 
go  on  amongst  the  boys  round  the  coffee-table ;  so  I  intrusted  my 
money  to  an  open-faced  lad,  who  fetched  my  viands  on  a  tray,  and 
was  as  courteously  attentive  to  me  as  he  was  promptly  punitive  to  his 
companions,  whom  he  kept  in  order  by  a  rapid  and  masterly  series 
of  kicks  under  the  form.  The  liveliness  and  spirits  of  the  juvenile 
listeners  found  a  yent  in  vigorously  encoring  nearly  every  song, 
which  they  did  not  only  by  shouting  ^Encore !'  and  clapping  their 
hands,  but  by  stamping  their  feet  and  banging  the  floor  with  the 
wooden  forms.  A  very  acid-faced  person,  who  sat  next  to  me, 
anxiously  demanded  that '  those  boys  making  a  noise  should  all  be 
put  out.'     'Put  out!'  I  exclaimed;    'why,  the  entertainment  is 
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meant  for  them.  Yon  don't  invite  people  to  come  to  a  place  to 
torn  them  out  again.'  *  Then  they  shouldn't  make  such  a  noise.' 
'But  making  a  noise  is  half  the  enjoyment  to  these  lads.  Ton 
want  to  wean  them  away  from  the  riot  of  p'ablic-honses  and  dancing- 
saloons,  and  ask  them  to  come  here  to  sit  still !  The  idea  is  absnrd 
for  healthy  working  lads.'  'Well/  she  said  snappishly,  'they 
annoy  the  respectable  people.'  '  Then/  I  said  earnestly,  '  let  the 
''respectable  people"  go  home.  The  entertainment  was  not  for 
them.  They  have  intruded  themselves  into  a  place  not  prepared 
for  them,  and  then  they  object  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  is  prepared.  No,  no  ;  that  will  never  do.  The  lads  are 
doing  nothing  vicious ;  let  them  make  a  noise,  and  enjoy  it,  and 
they  will  come  again.  But  do  not  let  us  imagine  that  this  place  is 
for  U8 ;  it  is  not — it  is  for  them.*  She  looked  very  much  displeased, 
but  said  nothing  more.  With  a  better  knowledge  of  character,  the 
chairman  said,  when  the  meeting  was  closing,  '  Now  we  have  had 
no  songs  to-night  with  a  chorus.  We  like  a  chorus,  don't  we  ? 
But  as  we  haven't  had  any  yet,  what  a  lot  there  must  be  in  us  for 
"  God  save  the  Queen"  1  I  feel  full  of  chorus  /'  After  this  slight 
hint,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  lungs  and  loyalty  of  the 
Littlehamptonians  came  out  most  effectively.  The  chairman  made 
an  allusion  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  his  presentation  to  the 
Queen,  which  had  been  of  course  duly  mentioned  in  the  vicar's 
weekly  budget.  His  modest  and  simple  account  of  it  was  evidently 
of  great  interest  to  his  audience,  to  whom  Captain  Hills  is  probably 
a  more  real  and  tangible  monarch  than  the  Queen  they  have  never 
seen.  The  whole  evening's  proceedings  impressed  me  with  the 
common  sense,  energy,  and  philanthropy  of  the  managers,  and  made 
me  wish  that  such  simple  and  attractive  entertainments — free  and 
easy,  it  is  true,  but  not  unwholesome — were  provided  in  every  town 
and  village  as  a  counter-attraction  to  the  hurtful  seductions  of  the 
gin-shop  and  public-house. 
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By  J.  Palgbayb  Simpson. 


Ghapteb  I. 

The  night  had  been  wild  and  tempestnons  on  the  Cornish  coast. 
But  the  stonny  wind  had  lulled  with  the  morning's  dawn ;  and  the 
snn  now  shone  cheerily  on  a  pretty  villa-cottage,  perched  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  ragged  cliffs,  and  separated 
from  their  precipitous  declivity  by  a  skirting  of  sandy  waste  studded 
with  gorse,  then  by  a  screen  of  somewhat  stunted  firs,  and  finally 
by  thick  masses  of  rhododendrons,  now  flowering  in  their  gorgeous 
colours  of  early  summer,  and  forming  a  bright  rampart  to  the  trim 
garden  of  the  snug  low-nested  house.  The  sunbeams,  which 
sparkled  sand  and  gorse  with  gold,  brightened  the  dull  fir-trees 
into  unwonted  animation,  and  called  forth  all  the  glories  of  the 
variegated  rhododendrons,  were  profusely  shed  into  the  neat  break- 
fast-parlour of  the  villa-cottage,  and  lighted  up  the  plain  gray  dress, 
the  lithe  figure,  the  sweetly  pretty  face,  and  fair  hair  glistening 
under  their  shower,  of  a  young  girl. 

She  was  arranging  a  few  early  flowers  as  an  adornment  to  the 
breakfiast-table,  on  which  the  old-fashioned  urn  was  hissing,  and  the 
tea-service  was  daintily  set  out  for  two  persons.  In  the  midst  of 
her  artistic  occupation,  however,  the  girl  seemed  anxious  and  pre- 
occupied. Her  head  was  continually  turned  towards  the  door  of  the 
room,  in  the  attitude  of  listening ;  and  there  was  a  shade  of  un- 
easiness on  her  fiEtce.  The  tea  had  been  made  ready  for  the  ex- 
pected companion  of  the  breakfast-table;  but  she  waited  still* 
Presently  she  covered  the  teapot  with  a  thick  embroidered  '  cosy  ;^ 
and,  with  a  sigh,  took  up  a  book,  which  she  held  listlessly  on  her 
lap,  however,  without  looking  at  it,  as  she  seated  herself  in  an  arm- 
chair. 

But  now  her  patience  was  rewarded.  There  was  a  step  in  the 
passage ;  and  she  sprang  up  eagerly  as  a  male  figure  entered  the 
room. 

It  was  that  of  a  handsome  man  of  middle  age,  tall  and  robust. 
But  there  were  streaks  of  white  on  his  temples,  and,  here  and  there, 
grayish  tints  in  his  otherwise  dark  hair ;  and  his  whole  aspect  was 
that  of  one  who  had  suffered  sorrow  and  disappointment.  Although 
he  smiled  affectionately  on  the  girl  as  he  entered  the  room^  his  face 
was  careworn  and  troubled. 
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'  0  papa,  I  am  so  glad  that  yon  haye  come/  said  his  danghter 
eagerly.     *  I — I — ' 

'  What,  was  my  little  Ethel  anxions  aboat  me  ?'  said  the  man, 
patting  her  on  both  sides  of  her  face,  and  kissing  her  on  the  fore- 
head.    '  And  why,  I  should  like  to  know  ?* 

'  I  can  scarcely  tell,*  replied  Ethel,  with  some  embarrassment. 
'  Bnt  yon  see,  papa,  yoa  were  oat  so  late  last  night  in  that  dreadful 
storm,  and  I  was  afraid  you  might  have  taken  some  harm.' 

A  frown  passed  over  the  father's  face. 

'  And  how  did  yon  know  that  I  was  oat  so  late  ?'  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  irritation^  as  he  sat  down.  '  Do  yon  mean  to  say,  Ethel, 
that  yon  are  playing  the  spy  on  my  movements  ?' 

'  0  no,  papa,'  stammered  the  girl,  abashed.  ^  But  the  night  was 
so  wild,  I  was  nnable  to  sleep ;  and  I  conld  not  help  hearing  yoa 
come  home.  It  was  already  morning ;  and  I  own  I  was  a  little 
frightened  abont  yon ;  and  so — ' 

*  And  if  I  have  a  pleasure  in  being  out  in  the  storm,  what  have 
yon  to  say,  girl  ?'  pursued  the  father.  *  If  the  wild  weather  be 
congenial  to  my  spirit,  can  any  one  wonder?  I  have  suffered 
enough,  God  knows,  to  find  companionship  and  sympathy  in  any 
tumult  of  the  elements.  Come !'  he  pursued,  with  a  change  of  tone, 
as  he  saw  the  tears  beginning  to  gather  in  the  tender  girl's  eyes. 
*  No  fretting.  I  am  all  right,  yon  see.  Yon  had  no  cause  for 
anxiety.  My  night's  ramble  has  done  me  no  harm  but  what  a 
cup  of  tea  can  repair.' 

But,  spite  of  this  effort  to  speak  cheerily,  he  let  his  head  sink 
with  a  gloomy  air. 

Ethel  had  repressed  her  tears.  Bnt  she  could  not  restrain  a 
sigh,  as  she  poured  out  the  tea  for  her  father.  Absorbed  as  he 
was,  he  heard  that  sigh ;  and  he  looked  up  again  with  an  air  of 
vexation. 

'  You  women  must  give  way  to  foolish  frmcies,  I  suppose.  It's 
in  your  nature,'  he  said  testily.  'And  you  seem  to  have  the 
fancy  that  your  father  cannot  take  a  constitutional  by  night  with- 
out coming  to  grief  in  some  unaccountable  way.  What  have  you 
to  fear  for  me  ?     I  am  no  weakling  yet.' 

'  No,  papa,'  rejoined  Ethel;  'you  are  hale  and  strong,  I  know. 
But  those  terrible  cliffs  frighten  me.  And  I  fear  that  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  you  might,  perhaps,  slip.  Your  &Yourite  place 
of  resort,  I  am  aware,  is  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort,  and — ' 

*  What  do  you  know  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort,  girl  ?'  inter- 
rupted the  father  hastily.  '  What  do  you  mean  ?  Why  do  you 
speak  of  them  just  now  ?'  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  uneasily  and  sus- 
piciously on  the  girl. 

'  Why,  papa,  you  startle  me  !     I  only  mean  that  they  oxer- 
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hang  in  parts  that  dreadful  black  chine  to  which  the  country  people 
give  such  an  ugly  name  ;  and  I  always  tremble,  when  I  picture  you 
to  myself  as  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss.  I  know  how 
dangerous  the  passage  is  to  the  shore.  I  never  knew  but  one  who 
could  venture  to  descend  or  mount  it  in  security.'  She  paused 
with  an  air  of  embarrassment  as  she  said  these  words. 
'  To  whom  do  you  allude  ?'  said  her  fiEither  abruptly. 

*  You  know,  papa — to  poor  brother  Richard.' 

*  How  dare  you  mention  that  name !'  exclaimed  her  companion, 
striking  the  table  so  violently  with  his  fist,  that  the  cups  rattled  in 
their  saucers,  and  the  urn  rocked ;  then  springing  from  his  chair  in 
wild  excitement,  he  paced  hurrie^y  up  and  down  the  room. 

Ethel  hung  her  head,  terrified  at  the  storm  she  knew  she  had 
indiscreetly  raised. 

'  Have  I  not  forbidden  you,'  pursued  her  father,  '  ever  to  pro- 
nounce that  name  before  me  ?  Have  I  not  commanded  you  to  forget 
his  very  existence  ?  The  scoundrel !  has  he  not  brought  shame  and 
disgrace  on  the  family,  broken  his  father's  heart,  and  caused  his 
father's  ruin  ?     How  dare  you,  girl  ?' 

Ethel  had  risen  from  the  table,  and  tottered  to  the  door  to 
escape  from  the  ebullition  of  her  father's  wrath.  She  shook  as 
she  feebly  endeavoured  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  door.  She  was 
evidently  on  the  point  of  fainting.  Her  father  stopped  in  his  *  wild 
career,'  and  rushed  to  her. 

*  Ethel,  Ethel !'  he  cried,  taking  her  in  his  arm,  '  forgive  me ! 
I  have  been  hard  on  you.  You  know  I  love  you,  my  child — ^you, 
who  have  been  my  solace  and  my  support,  the  only  creature  left  me 
to  love  on  earth.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  harsh ;  but  I  had  no 
control  over  my  feelings.     There,  there,  forgive  me !' 

He  led  the  trembling  girl  tenderly  to  her  seat,  and  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  clung  round  her  father's 
neck,  sobbing  hysterically. 

*  My  poor  girl,  my  poor  girl !'  he  pursued,  '  I  am  a  selfish 
brute.  I  forgot  that  you,  too,  have  your  doubts  and  fears  and  cares, 
and,  maybe,  coming  sorrows  too.  There,  there !  try  to  check  those 
tears.' 

Ethel  looked  up  and  smiled  lovingly  on  her  father,  though  the 
tears  still  flowed. 

'  Yes ;  you  have  your  own  cares,  I  know,  dear,'  he  continued, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  both  father  and  daughter  were  making 
a  pretence  of  breakfasting.  '  Well,  Tressell  Pendarvis  is  a  fine 
young  fellow,  I  admit — a  noble  fellow;  and  I  should  be  ready 
enough  to  bestow  my  Ethel  on  him ;  though,  to  my  mind,  she  is 
fitter  to  be  a  mate  for  a  king ;  and  there  are  few  men  on  earth  who 
are  worthy  of  her.     Nay,  never  flinch  and  blush,  child.     I  mean, 
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in  my  heart  of  hearts,  what  I  say.  And  there  is  that  stnek-np, 
pompous,  dnnder-headed  old  father  in  the  way — a  stone  wall  of 
arrogance  and  conceit.  And  much  as  I  may  like  the  youth,  Sir 
Hubert  moves  me  only  to  bitter  hatred.' 

'  But  he  loves  his  son/  remarked  Ethel  timidly. 

^  And  do  you  think  that  love  strong  enough/  pursued  her  father, 
'  to  induce  the  purse-proud  conceited  old  fool  to  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  only  child  with  a  penniless  girl,  however  good  the 
blood  that  flows  in  her  veins  ?  And  let  me  tell  Sir  Hubert  that 
Murven  is  a  name  which  claims  for  itself  a  position  as  proud — yes, 
prouder  still  than  that  of  Pendarvis.' 

'  I  still  hope,  father,'  said  Ethel,  looking  up.  ^  If  I  did  not 
hope,  I  feel  that  life  would  end,'  she  added,  in  a  low  murmur. 

'You  must  not  speak  so,  child,'  said  her  father  more  tenderly. 
*  But  look  you,  Ethel,  I  must  have  no  more  concealments.  Sir 
Hubert  must  know  of  this  love-affair.  He  shall  never  be  allowed 
to  say  that  I  have  encouraged  any  clandestine  dealings.  My  name 
must  remain  unsullied  in  the  matter.' 

'  You  had  my  word,  father,  that  this  should  be  so,'  said  Ethel 
moumfcdly.  '  And  Tressell  promised  me  most  faithfully  yesterday 
that  he  would  tell  his  father  everything.' 

She  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  again  sighed  heavily. 

*  Poor  child,  poor  child !'  muttered  her  father.  *  What  will  be 
the  upshot  ?' 

Ethel  remained  in  her  pensive  attitude  in  silence,  as  if  absorbed 
in  thought,  whilst  her  father  continued  to  gaze  on  her  with  an  ex- 
pression of  trouble  and  apprehension. 

Both  were  startled  by  the  noise  of  a  horse's  hoofe  on  the  gravel 
of  the  road  to  the  entrance  of  the  house  on  the  other  side.  Ethel 
sprang  up  hastily,  with  the  exclamation,  *  It  must  be  Tressell !'  and 
stood  with  one  hand  pressed  heavily  to  her  side,  as  if  to  subdue  the 
beating  of  her  heart,  and  drawing  her  breath  in  fitful  and  jerky  respira- 
tions. Both  listened  with  the  air  of  those  who  expect  the  issue  of  a 
doubtful  event. 

A  step  in  the  passage.  Ethel  knew  that  it  was  not  that  of  her 
lover,  and  sank  back  into  her  chair. 

A  staid  elderly  servant  entered  the  room. 

*  Well,  what  is  it,  Simon  ?*  said  his  master. 

*  A  letter  for  your  honour,  brought  by  a  groom  firom  Pendarvis,' 
replied  the  man. 

'  Give  it  here.' 

The  letter  was  in  a  heavy  envelope,  scrupulously  sealed  with 
the  impression  of  a  large  coat-of-arms,  and  addressed  to  *  Abel 
Murven,  Esq.'  Mr.  Murven  looked  at  it  with  a  frowning  brow,  as 
Ethel  gazed  anxiously  in  his  face. 
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'  Give  the  messenger  some  drink^  Simon/  he  said,  as  the  ser- 
vant was  leaving  the  room.  *  We  must  not  forfeit  onr  character  for 
conrtesy  and  hospitality.' 

'  The  man  said  he  was  not  to  wait/  said  Simon;  '  and  I  can 
hear  him  riding  oS  at  this  moment.' 

*  Good.    Leave  us.' 

Simon  departed,  after  curiously  scanning  the  faces  of  his  master 
and  young  mistress. 

'  0  father,  it  is  from  Sir  Hubert !  What  does  he  say?  Do  let 
me  know  at  once !'  cried  Ethel,  eagerly  springing  up  and  hunying 
to  her  father's  side. 

'  Ethel,  it  were  better  I  should  read  this  alone,'  said  Mr.  Murven. 

'  No,  no  !'  exclaimed  the  excited  girl.  'Do  not  send  me  away ; 
I  could  not  bear  the  suspense !  I  feel  as  though  my  heart  were 
bursting  now.' 

Abel  Murven  looked  at  his  daughter  with  an  air  of  deep  pity ; 
and  he  opened  the  important  missive,  as  his  daughter  knelt  by  his 
side.  The  time  seemed  almost  interminable  to  the  poor  girl,  as 
her  father  scanned  the  letter  line  byline. 

*  Well,  well  ?'  she  cried  impatiently. 

'My poor  child!'  said  Mr.  Murven  sadly.  'It  is  as  I  feared, 
I  may  say,  as  I  expected ;  and  yet  his  words  are  more  insolent  and 
arrogant  than  I  could  have  dreamed  of,  even  from  him.' 

'  But  what  does  he  say,  what  does  he  say?  gasped  Ethel. 

'  He  will  not  hear  of  any  such  low  marriage  for  his  son.  Yes, 
"low"  is  his  accursed  word!  Never  shall  his  boy  give  his  hand 
to  a  girl  without  a  sixpence.  He  has  a  rich  match  in  his  eye  for 
him.  He  has  forbidden  his  son  ever  to  see  you  again ;  and  if  he 
disobeys,  he  is  never  more  to  look  on  his  father's  face.  Me  he  defies ! 
accuses  me  of  inveigling  his  son  into  a  trap— the  lying  scoundrel ! 
the  vile  calumniator !     There,  there,  Ethel,  read  for  yourself.' 

Ethel  took  the  letter,  gazed  on  it  with  eyes  which  did  not  read, 
and  faintly  murmuring,  '  Never  to  see  Tressell  more !'  glided  sense- 
less to  the  ground. 

Abel  Murven  sprang  up,  and  carried  his  daughter — who  had 
fainted — to  a  sofa,  where  he  laid  her  down ;  then  rang  the  bell  with 
violence. 

'  She  wiU  die  of  this !  It  wiU  kill  her  !'  he  cried.  '  She,  so 
weakly,  with  the  seeds  of  consumption  sown  within  her,  like  her  poor 
mother — it  will  kill  her !  Why  does  no  one  come  ?'  And  he  again 
rang  the  bell  in  frenzied  impatience. 

Simon  entered. 

'  Quick,  quick !  saddle  my  mare  !'  cried  Mr.  Murven.  '  No,  no ! 
I  dare  not  leave  her  thus.  •  You  must  ride  down  with  all  haste  to 
Havermouth ;  bring  Dr.  Mills  up  at  once ;  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
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death !  Your  poor  ytxmg  mistress —  Well,  why  do  yoa  stand  staring 
there?  Go,  go!'  And  as  Simon  left  the  room  he  knelt  down 
hy  his  daughter's  side,  chafed  her  hands  and  hreathed  on  her  fore- 
head, sobbing,  '  My  poor  child !  0  my  poor  child  !' 

Dr.  Mills  arrived,  stethoscoped  his  patient,  prescribed  for  her, 
and,  declaring  aloud  to  her  that  she  had  only  suffered  firom  a  passing 
nervous  attack,  bade  her,  with  a  cheery  smile,  pluck  up  her  spirits. 
But  to  the  anxious  father  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  Miss  Murven 
was  in  a  critical  state;  and  that,  although  there  was  no  immediate 
danger,  any  prolonged  sorrow,  as  well  as  any  sudden  shock,  might 
prove  fatal  to  her.  After  receiving  this  distressing  opinion,  Abel 
Murven  remained  for  some  time  alone,  with  his  head  between  his 
hands.  The  restless  movements  of  his  body  showed  that  he  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  struggle  with  himself.  At  last  he  drew  his 
chair  to  the  table,  and  seized  pen  and  paper.  *  She  must  not  die, 
she  shall  not  die  !'  he  exclaimed  aloud.  '  I  will  write  to  the  proud 
man.  A  father's  agonies  must  touch  his  heart !'  He  began  to  write 
rapidly — paused,  flung  down  the  pen,  tore  up  the  written  lines,  and 
muttered,  '  No,  no !  I  cannot  humiliate  myself  thus,  after  all  his 
8com ;  at  least,  not  until  I  shall  have  tried  a  last  venture.  Then 
if  I  £ail — '     He  rose  from  his  chair  with  excited  mien. 

In  the  trim  kitchen  sat  Simon  Polhaven,  with  a  meal  of  bread- 
and-cheese  and  a  jug  of  ale  before  him ;  but  he  seemed  to  find  little 
appetite  for  the  viands.  He  threw  himself  back  in  his  wooden 
chair,  and  looked  up  at  his  buxom  wife  Martha,  who  stood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  with  folded  arms.  Martha  Polhaven  was 
many  years  younger  than  her  husband,  tall,  stout,  and  comely,  with 
an  air  of  resolution,  almost  amounting  to  obstinacy,  on  her  hand- 
some but  rather  weather-beaten  face. 

'  Look  here,  my  old  man,'  she  said,  *  I  can't  stand  this  state  of 
things  any  longer.  Poor  Miss  Ethel  do  make  my  heart  bleed,  she 
do.  Poor  child !  she  do  suffer  awful — she  so  good  and  kind  as  she 
is — and  master  do  treat  her  dreadful  bad,  he  do.  He'll  end  by 
killing  her  outright,  he  will ;  and  I  can't  stand  by  and  see  his  goings 
on ;  it  do  make  my  blood  boil,  it  do.  And  he  goes  on  so  cold  and 
hard  and  so  mysterous-like.  I  don't  take  to  his  doings  and  his 
secrets  and  his  queer  ways.' 

'Gome,  come!'  said  Simon,  endeavouring  to  pluck  up  some 
courage  in  &ce  of  his  stronger  helpmate.  'I  can't  have  bad  words 
said  of  master.  He  may  be  hard,  but  he's  a  good  man  for  all  that, 
and  an  honest  and  a  true  one.' 

'  Humph  I  who  knows  ?'  grunted  Martha,  with  an  air  determined 
as  ever. 
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'What  do  yon  mean  by  that?'  responded  Simon  Btnrdily;  'or 
do  yon  only  want  to  aggravate  me  ?' 

'  Aggravate — ^nonsense  !  I'm  not  a-nagging,  as  yon  tell  me  some- 
times ;  I'm  only  a-speaking  ont,  I  am.  What  does  master  mean 
by  going  ont  o'  nights,  be  it  fair  or  fonl,  with  lantern  and  pickaxe 
and  spade,  and  spending  all  the  time  he  shonld  be  snng  and  quiet 
in  bed  rampaging  about  the  cli£fs  ?  0,  I've  watched  him ;  I've 
had  an  eye  on  his  goings  on !  Look  here,  old  man/  continmed 
the  woman,  leaning  over  the  table,  and  speddng  very  low  to  her 
husband, '  I  believe  he's  got  to  do  with  them  smuggler  fellows  we've 
heard  of  on  the  coast.' 

'  Martha !'  cried  Simon,  in  dismay  at  such  a  dreadful  suggestion. 

'  Well,  Simon,  if  you  come  to  that,'  retorted  Mrs.  Polhaven, 
leaning  her  sturdy  arms  nearer  to  him,  and  almost  touching  his 
&ce  with  hers,  '  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  says  what  I  thinks ;  and 
come  what  may,  I  must  have  the  matter  off  my  mind,  and  I  will — 
there!' 

Simon  looked  at  her  aghast. 

Chapter  II. 

The  day  had  been  bright  and  clear  after  the  storm ;  and  the 
moon,  shone  out  bonnily  at  night,  obscured  only  now  and  then  by 
slowly  drifting  clouds ;  when  about  midnight  Abel  Murven  left  his 
house  by  the  garden  entrance,  and  after  cautiously  surveying  the 
windows  to  see  that  all  lights  were  extinguished,  and  his  household 
at  rest,  carefully  locked  the  door  behind  him,  and  made  his  way 
towards  the  fir-plantations  which  skirted  the  cliffs.  In  one  hand, 
spite  of  the  comparative  hghtness  of  the  night,  he  bore  a  lantern ;  the 
other  clenched  the  pickaxe  and  spade,  which  had  been  the  objects  of 
Martha  Polhaven's  suspicious  curiosity.  Emerging  from  the  thicket, 
the  master  of  Redcliffe  Villa  turned  to  the  right  along  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs,  and,  skirting  carefully  the  abrupt  descent  to  the  shore, 
mentioned  by  his  daughter  on  the  previous  morning  as  both  a  dij£« 
cult  and  dangerous  passage — it  was  popularly  called  *  the  Devil's 
Oully' — he  arrived  at  some  ruins  of  a  building  which  had  once 
been  a  fort,  and  which,  in  their  dilapidated  condition,  partially  over- 
hung the  further  opening  to  the  evil-named  ravine.  He  stepped 
over  a  low  breach  in  the  wall,  examining  every  stone  with  caution, 
and  every  lump  of  ruin  on  his  path  witUn.  As  he  reached  a  spot 
about  the  centre  of  the  ruined  fort,  he  paused,  seated  himself  on 
a  heap  of  stones,  and  deposited  lantern,  spade,  and  pickaxe  by 
his  side. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt,'  he  thought,  as  he  had  thought  many 
a  night  before, '  that  some  treasure  must  have  been  concealed  here. 
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The  series  of  corresponding  signs  on  the  stones  are  evidently  artifi- 
cial indications,  meant  to  lead  the  original  owner  to  the  exact  spot 
where  that  treasure  lies  bnried.  But  here  the  clue  fedls  me.  I 
can  find  no  further  trace.'  AbelMurven  knew  that  pirates  of  former 
days,  of  the  Captain  Eydd  type,  were  said  to  have  frequently  con- 
cealed their  ill-gotten  wealth  in  places  such  as  this,  and  then  were 
swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  shipwreck  or  defeat  before 
revealing  their  secret  to  mortal  soul.  '  Should  it  be  so  here  ?'  he 
cogitated.  '  And  should  I  discover  the  spot  at  last,  will  the  wealth 
I  seek  be  such  as  my  hopes  anticipate  ?  or  shaJl  I  find  that  it 
fades  into  the  dead  and  withered  leaves  of  fairy  story  ?* 

As  Abel  Murven  thus  sat  musing,  revolving  in  his  mind  the 
accuracy  of  all  his  previous  deductions  from  sign  to  sign,  his  reflec- 
tions began  to  fade  into  vacancy.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  moon, 
now  shining  gloriously  at  its  fcdl ;  then  followed  the  bright  rays  as 
they  pierced  through  a  large  opening  in  the  ruined  wall  in  their 
course  to  the  ground.  Suddenly  he  started.  The  bright  moon- 
beams fell  on  a  large  slab  of  stone  which  might  have  once  been  a 
portion  of  some  pavement,  and  on  that  stone  was  cut  a  little  cross. 
He  sprang  up  with  a  sudden  inspiration.  Was  it  not  a  conviction 
on  his  mind  ?  There  must  be  the  very  spot !  Yes,  there !  That 
little,  almost  indistinct,  cross  had  escaped  his  scrutiny  as  yet.  He 
tottered  forward  like  a  drunken  man.  The  moon  was  now  obscured 
by  clouds.  But  his  precious  lantern  lent  him  aid.  Here  was  the 
stone !  here  the  little  cross  ! 

The  pickaxe  was  immediately  employed.  The  shoulders  of 
Abel  Murven  ached  with  his  efibrts  to  raise  the  heavy  stone.  When 
that  obstacle  was  removed,  the  perspiration  poured  down  his  face 
as  he  feverishly  dug  up  the  earth  beneath  with  his  spade.  But  he 
heeded  nothing ;  the  conviction  was  paramount  in  his  soul  that  he 
had  arrived  at  the  fortunate  result  of  his  long  and  anxious  researches. 
At  last  the  spade  scraped  against  something  hard.  After  a  few 
more  efiorts  his  lantern  showed  him  the  lid  of  a  large  chest.  His 
heart  beat  almost  to  sufibcation.  The  lid  was  cleared  at  last.  It 
cost  the  eager  discoverer  almost  supernatural  efforts  by  both  his 
implements  to  raise  the  heavy  chest  from  the  hole.  But  the 
prize  was  within  his  grasp  I  The  lid  was  forced  open  I  At  this 
moment  the  moon  again  shone  out  brightly.  What  a  glittering 
sight  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  treasure-se^er  I  These  were  no 
withered  leaves  of  fiedry  story  I  No !  glittering  coins — rich  nuggets  of 
gold — a  mine  of  wealth  I  Abel  Murven  plunged  his  hands  into  the 
gorgeous  vision  in  an  ecstasy  amounting  almost  to  delirium.  But 
what  was  that  ?  Surely  he  heard  a  stealthy  step.  He  banged  to 
the  lid,  and  started  up,  trembling  in  every  limb.  Yes,  there  was — 
or  did  his  excited  imagination  deceive  him? — ^a  sound  of  some 
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being  near.  He  staggered  to  the  walls  of  the  rained  fort.  The 
moon  was  now  again  obscured.  Yet  he  thonght  or  dreamed  he  saw 
a  dosky  form  retreating.  Had  he  been  observed  ?  Was  he  mined 
in  his  venture,  and  was  his  treasnre-trove  in  vain?  He  nearly 
fainted  with  excitement  over  the  precious  chest. 

Chapter  IH. 

Night  after  night  Abel  Murven  toiled,  after  carefully  replacing 
the  stone  and  earth,  to  convey  his  newly-found  wealth  to  safe  places 
of  concealment  in  his  own  house.  At  first  he  revelled  in  a  sort  of 
delirium  of  intoxication,  in  gloating  over  his  wondrous  treasure. 
Tet  it  was  not  for  himself  that  these  feelings  of  delight  thrilled 
through  him.  His  only  thought  was  of  his  daughter  and  her  future 
welfare.  He  could  bestow  a  dowry  on  her  now — a  dowry  such  as 
even  the  purse-proud  baronet.  Sir  Hubert  Pendarvis,  could  not  look 
on  with  contempt.  Ethel  might  be  made  happy  with  her  lover 
now.  Her  life  might  be  saved ;  and  aU  might  still  be  well.  The 
treasure  was  his  ;  but  it  was  for  her. 

Sometimes,  in  his  wild  excitement,  Abel  Murven  would  look  on 
his  good  fortune  as  a  special  '  vouchsafing'  of  Providence.  But  at 
other  moments  his  mood  would  change ;  and  he  would  contemplate  his 
acquisition  of  wealth  with  horror.  No  ecstatic  sophistiy  could  teach 
him  that  this  treasure  was  his  own  by  right.  He  had  found  it ; 
true  !  There  was  no  owner  to  claim  it ;  true  again  !  Without  his 
discovery  it  might  have  lain  for  ever  hidden  in  the  earth,  profiting 
nobody,  bringing  no  blessing  to  an  agonised  mind,  saving  no  life ! 
But  for  that  reason,  was  it  still  his  own — his  own  to  dispense  and 
use  as  he  would  ?  Was  he  not  rather  a  despoiler  and  a  thief — he, 
Abel  Murven,  so  proud  of  his  ancient  lineage,  of  that  honour  which 
should  give  a  shining  lustre  to  his  name  ?  Had  he  not  degraded 
himself  to  the  level  of  a  common  robber?  He  might  argue  in  his 
mind  that  he  had  seized  this  lucky  chance  only  for  his  dear  daughter's 
sake,  not  for  his  own  worldly  advantage.  At  these  times,  such  a 
subterfuge  was  urged  in  vain.  He  would  sit  gloomily  wringing 
his  hands.  Then  the  thought  would  rush  into  his  mind  again 
that,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  had  no  right  to  his  possession. 
The  'treasure-trove'  was  not  his  own  by  right.  No;  he  had 
robbed  it ! 

To  these  crushing  considerations  was  added  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  gold  pieces  found  in  the  chest  were  of  modem  coinage.  This 
was  no  treasure,  then,  deposited  in  the  earth  by  pirates  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  long  since  deceased,  and  who  could  not  come  back 
to  claim  their  wealth.  It  had  obviously  belonged  to  some  one  who 
probably  still  lived,  and  who  might  return  to  seek  his  rightful 
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possessions.  This  conviction  aggrayated  the  horrible  feeling  that  he 
was  indeed  no  better  than  a  wretched  burglar. 

And  then  came  a  thought  almost  more  gloomy  still.  His  son 
— his  once-loved  boy — Richard  I  Had  he  not  cursed  him — driven 
him  from  his  presence  for  ever — because  the  boy  had  committed  a 
crime  scarcely  more  base  than  his  own,  and  tarnished  the  family 
honour?  Tes;  that  boy  had  been  reckless  and  dissipated,  and 
had  forged  his  name  to  a  large  amount ;  and  he  had  paid  that  fatal 
cheque,  and  impoverished  himself,  and  worse — impoverished  his 
poor  innocent  daughter — in  order  that  the  family  honour  might 
remain  intact  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  that  the  name  of  Murven 
might  remain  untarnished.  Well,  he  was  justified,  he  argued,  in 
heaping  that  curse  on  the  head  of  the  delinquent,  and  cutting  him 
off  from  all  communication  with  his  deeply-injured  parent  for  ever. 
But  now,  where  did  he  stand  himself?  Was  he  not  almost  as 
great  a  criminal  ?  Ought  not  a  retributive  justice  to  fall  on  his 
own  head  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  unhappy  Richard  ?  But  horror 
and  remorse  were  now  in  vain. 

Abel  Murven  had  written  to  Sir  Hubert  Pendarvis  to  inform  him 
that  he  could  bestow  a  considerable  dowry  on  his  daughter,  and  had 
even  brought  his  proud  spirit  down  to  supplicate  that  alliance  which 
had  once  been  so  indignantly  repudiated,  for  the  sake  of  their 
unhappy  children.  The  two  stem  fathers  had  met.  Sir  Hubert, 
though  still  somewhat  reluctantly,  had  given  his  consent  to  the 
marriage,  and  Ethel  Murven  and  Tressell  Pendarvis  were  now  an 
affianced  pair.  The  lovers  met  day  by  day.  The  roses  again 
bloomed  on  the  cheeks  of  the  fair  girl.  Yes  ;  she  would  be  happy 
— she,  his  darling  daughter,  said  Abel  Murven  to  himself;  and 
he  prayed  'God  bless  her  I*  although,  as  with  another  mighty 
criminal,  the  words  '  stuck  in  his  throat.'  Happiness  was  insured 
to  her.  But  he,  her  father,  felt  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  honour 
and  his  conscience  to  insure  that  happiness ;  and  he  was  a  miser- 
able man. 

Another  incident  occurred  to  add  feelings  of  terror  to  those  of 
abject  remorse.  The  gloom  on  his  mind  had  materially  altered 
his  usual  manner.  From  the  cold,  reserved,  and  somewhat  stem 
man  of  former  days  he  had  been  transformed  into  a  creature  suffer- 
ing firom  a  chronic  state  of  nervous  irritability,  which  only  too 
firequently  found  vent  in  bursts  of  the  most  unreasonable  passion. 
To  his  daughter  he  was  always  affectionate  and  caressing ;  and  with 
her  he  seemed  to  find  a  solace  for  his  harassed  mind  in  a  lavish 
display  of  fond  devotion.  But  to  his  household  he  indulged  in 
spasms  of  senseless  wrath  on  the  feeblest  pretext. 

One  day  he  was  roused  firom  a  painful  reverie  by  a  knock  at  his 
library-door.     It  was  Martha  Polhaven  who  entered. 
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'  What^s  wanted  now  ?'  asked  Abel  Marren,  with  irritation. 

'Why,  look  here,  sir/  said  the  housekeeper,  with  her  arms 
folded  before  her,  as  was  usual  with  her  in  her  determined  mood. 
'  It's  all  very  well ;  but,  with  all  respect  to  you  as  our  master, 
this  sort  of  thing  can't  go  on ;  and  Simon  say  so  as  I  do,  only 
Simon,  you  see,  is  too  timorous-like  to  speak  out,  he  is.  But  I  can 
speak  out ;  and  what's  more,  I  will.' 

'  What  the  devil's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?'  cried  the  master,  in 
a  loud  Toice  and  with  a  frowning  brow. 

'  The  meaning's  clear  enough,  it  is,'  said  Martha  sturdily. 
'  You  were  a  good  master  once,  though  a  queer  one.  But  we  are 
not  to  be  browbeaten  and  bullied  and  blasted  with  foul  language, 
Simon  and  I,  as  if  we  were  as  bad  as  common  thieves — and  thieves 
we  are  not,  whatever  other  people  may  be  who  thinks  themselves 
our  betters.'  And  there  was  an  evil  gUnce  in  the  woman's  eye  as 
she  said  this. 

Abel  Murven  started,  and  his  spirit  quailed  within  him. 

'  Again  I  ask,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?'  he  jerked  out 
after  a  pause,  but  in  a  tone  more  tremulous  than  wrathful. 

'  It  means  that  we  must  go,'  pursued  the  housekeeper ;  '  we 
gives  warning,  Simon  and  I,  we  does.  0,  we  can  find  other  masters 
who  won't  treat  us  like  dogs,  and  who  will  be  good  and  honest 
men,  and  won't  go  about  secret  and  mysterous-like,  a-doing  mis- 
demeanours, as  Simon  says,  and  consorting  with  evil  ways,  and 
defying  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  putting  a  noose  about  their 
necks,  maybe.  And  so  we  gives  our  quarter's  warning.'  With 
these  words  Martha  Polhaven  swept  out  of  the  room  like  an  indig- 
nant duchess. 

Abel  Murven  sat  aghast.  The  insinuations  of  the  woman 
seemed  to  his  guilty  mind  to  bear  directly  on  his  own  position,  and 
to  be  accusations  which  at  any  time  might  become  denunciations. 
Had  his  secret,  then,  been  discovered  ?  If  so,  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  in  the  power  of  his  servants.  Had  he,  then,  fallen  to  so  low 
a  pitch  of  humiliation — ^he,  Abel  Murven  ?  At  any  moment  they 
might  betray  him.  His  state  of  apprehension  grew,  from  time  to 
time,  into  one  of  harrowing  terror.  Once  his  daughter  happily 
married,  nothing  would  remain  to  him,  he  thought,  but  to  die,  and 
hide  his  secret  in  the  grave. 

Chaptbb  IV. 

Th£  marriage  of  Tressell  Pendarvis  and  Ethel  Murven  had  taken 
place.  The  young  couple  had  gone  away  on  their  wedding-trip ; 
and  Abel  Murven,  who  had  torn  himself  with  difficulty  from  his 
daughter's  arms,  remained  at  Reddiffe  Villa  a  lone  and  miserable 
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man.  His  state  of  health  deteriorated  daily ;  and  he  even  seemed  to 
be  sinking  rapidly  into  the  grave. 

One  night  he  was  roused  from  a  despondent  reverie  by  the  sonnd 
of  the  trampling  of  many  heavy  steps  before  the  honse.  Then  came 
a  violent  ringing  at  the  bell.  He  started  and  shook.  Had  he  been 
denounced  ?  was  his  involuntary  thought ;  and  had  officers  of  justice 
come  to  apprehend  him  ?  Presentlyi  although  the  interval  of  time 
had  appeared  to  him  an  age,  Simon  entered.  The  unhappy  man 
could  scarcely  gasp  out  the  words,  '  Well,  what  is  it  ?'  With 'con- 
siderable circumlocution  the  old  servant  informed  him  that  some 
fishermen,  who  had  been  up  the  country  and  were  returning  to 
Havermouth,  had  stumbled  in  the  old  ruined  fort — how  that  name 
struck  on  Abel  Murven's  brain ! — on  the  body  of  a  young  man  lying 
there  senseless  and  cold ;  he  was  not  dead,  for  his  heart  still  beat. 
They  could  not  convey  hkn  to  Havermouth  by  the  Devil's  GuUey ; 
and  so  they  had  ventured  to  bring  him  to  Mr.  Murven's  house,  as 
the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  remain  there  until  they  could  find  some  means  of  conveyance  to 
the  town  below. 

The  introduction  of  a  stranger  to  his  house  was  most  unwelcome 
U)  Mr.  Murven ;  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  refuse ;  and  orders 
were  given  to  have  the  senseless  man  conveyed  to  a  spare  bedroom, 
where  he  could  be  laid  down.  Martha  too  received  ftdl  instructions 
to  provide  and  apply  every  restorative  which  the  house  could  afford. 
After  a  time  she  returned  to  say  that  the  *  poor  young  fellow  had 
come  back  to  life,  but  seemed  wild-like  and  queer  in  his  head,  he  did. 
Had  she  not  better  send  for  Dr.  Mills?  A  little  blood-letting 
might  do  hkn  good,  it  might.'  Abel  Murven  felt  that,  spite  of  his 
repugnance  to  make  any  effort,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
undertake  some  exertion,  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  in  vindication 
of  the  honour  of  his  name.  Unwelcome  as  his  guest  might  be,  it 
was  his-  duty  to  fulfil  the  dictates  of  hospitality,  not  to  say  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  Dismissing  Madam  Martha,  he  lighted  a  bedchamber 
candlestick,  and,  searching  for  a  bottie  of  brandy  and  a  glass,  instead 
of  a  lancet,  he  mounted  with  unwilling  and  feeble  steps  to  the 
chamber  where  the  invalid  lay.  A  lamp  was  burning  on  a  table. 
At  first  glance  he  could  see  that  the  young  man  had  raised  himself, 
and  was  gazing  wildly  about  him.  As  he  approached  the  bed,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  dazed,  as  if  he  had  looked  on  an  apparition. 
Then  his  candlestick  fell  £rom  his  hand.  Spite  of  change  in  aspect, 
he  had  recognised  his  discarded  son  Richard — or  was  it  but  a  vision  ? 
He  staggered  back  with  a  low  moan,  and  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  that  form. 

'  Richard !  Richard !'  he  moaned. 

The  young  man  raised  himself  now  firom  his  recumbent  positioD. 
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'  Father,  is  it  yon  ?'  he  cried  feebly.  '  0^  I  did  not  mean  to  do 
this !  I  did  not  mean  to  approach  yon,  with  yonr  curse  on  my  head ! 
How  did  I  come  here  ?  I  cannot  tell.  God  knows  I  neyer  meant 
it.     0,  forgive  me  V 

Before  Abel  Mnrven  conld  make  any  resolve,  a  thousand  troubled 
thoughts  flitted  through  his  brain.  Yes,  there  before  him  lay  his 
criminal  son,  whom  he  had  driven  for  ever  from  his  presence.  But 
eould  he — himself  a  criminal,  in  his  own  conscience — dare  to  act  the 
part  of  the  stem  inflexible  judge  any  longer  ?  How  could  he  upbraid 
and  curse  his  son  for  forfeiture  of  honour,  when  his  own  honour  had 
been  so  foully  forfeited  ?  No !  he  had  no  longer  the  right  to  con- 
demn, although  he  could  never  pardon.  Scarcely  knowing  what  he 
did  or  what  he  said,  he  steadied  his  hand  to  pour  out  a  glass  of 
brandy,  and  approached  the  bed,  with  the  words,  uttered  in  a  diy 
harsh  voice, 

'  Take  this,  young  man ;  it  may  revive  you.' 

Richard  Murven  drank ;  then,  looking  at  the  dark  still  form  by 
his  side,  he  struggled  for  speech,  but  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical 
tears. 

'  Speak  to  me,  father !'  he  gasped  at  last.  '  Do  speak  to  me ! — 
call  me  Richard — son — for  Heaven's  sake  I  I  am  not  so  bad  as  you 
have  thought  me.  I  am  not  so  bad  as  you  must  think  me  still.  I 
hoped  to  have  redeemed  the  past.  A  cruel  Fate  has  been,  against 
me — I  am  once  more  crushed  to  the  ground.  But  listen  to  me  at 
least  1  Every  word  I  shall  speak  will  be  the  sacred  truth.  You 
have  no  cause  to  believe  me,  I  know.  You  may  refuse  belief — ^you 
may  drive  me. from  your  presence  once  more  with  execrations — ^you 
have  the  right.  But  listen  to  me — listen,  I  implore  you,  to  what  I 
have  to  say  I' 

Abel  Murven  stood  motionless,  with  his  arms  pendent  to  his  sides. 
He  gave  no  sign ;  he  did  not  refuse  to  Usten  to  Richard's  tale ;  and 
his  son  spoke. 

Richard  Murven  avowed  all  his  &ult.  He  had  been  led  astray. 
In  a  moment  of  desperation  he  had  forged  his  father's  name.  He 
had  hoped  to  recover  the  amount  in  wild  speculations  ;  but  he  had 
utterly  failed.  The  crash  came — his  discovery — ^and  then  his  father's 
curse.  Repentance  and  remorse  were  all  too  late ;  but  he  resolved 
to  repair  his  errors,  and  te  lead  another  life.  He  had  embarked  for 
the  gold-fields  of  Galifomia.  Fortune  had  prospered  him  beyond 
his  wildest  expectations ;  gold  seemed  to  grow  under  his  bands ; 
he  amassed  a  vast  store  of  wealth.  But  in  all  his  gains  he  had  but 
one  thought — to  restore  to  his  injured  father  all  he  had  robbed  from 
him.  This  one  ardent  desire  had  led  him  on  through  all  his  trials, 
all  his  privations.  At  last  came  the  time  when  he  could  return  to 
England,  his  one  purpose  folly  accomplished.     He  had  landed  at 
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Hayermonih  with  all  his  wealth.  His  one  aspiration  was  to  be 
permitted  to  see  his  fiAther,  and  lay  his  treasure  before  him.  With 
an  anxious  heart  he  had  found  his  way  to  Reddiffe  YiUa.  He  had 
come  through  the  garden  to  the  house.  As  he  prowled  around,  he 
had  seen  his  fiather  and  sister  within,  and  had  paused  to  listen.  To 
his  horror,  their  conversation  was  of  him ;  and  his  fiather  had  cursed 
him  more  bitterly  than  ever.  He  had  not  dared  to  confront  him. 
He  scarcely  knew  what  steps  then  to  take,  but  he  retreated  in 
despair.  His  next  thought,  in  old  Califomian  spirit,  was  to  conceal 
his  treasure-chest,  and  then  proceed  to  London,  find  out  how  he 
could  best  invest  his  wealth,  and  transmit  the  bonds — er  whatever 
other  form  it  might  assume — ^without  a  word,  to  his  unforgiving 
father.  He  had  bribed  some  sailors  to  aid  him  to  raise  the  heavy 
burden  to  his  ruined  hut  close  by. 

Abel  Murven  gasped,  then  uttered  an  unearthly  cry. 

'It  is  true,  father,  as  I  still  live!'  exclaimed  the  young  man 
eagerly.  *  I  returned.  Judge  of  my  despair  when,  on  reseeking  my 
treasure,  I  found  that  it  had  been  carried  off.  All  my  toil  had  been 
in  vain ;  all  my  hope  of  pardon  was  gone.  I  scarce  know  what 
happened  then  in  my  fearfol  despair.  I  must  have  fallen  senseless, 
and  they  brought  me  here.  My  tale  is  wild — incredible,  I  know ; 
but  I  sweibr,  in  God's  name,  it  is  true !  0  father,  father !  what 
isthisr 

Abel  Murven  had  fallen  across  the  bed  in  a  fit  of  violent  hysterics. 
He  now,  in  turn,  had  a  confession  to  make  to  his  repentant  son  ; 
he,  in  turn,  poured  forth  his  wretched  tale,  and,  in  turn,  asked  for- 
giveness. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell. 

Some  years  have  elapsed.  Old  Sir  Hubert  is  dead.  Sur  Tressell 
and  Lady  Pendarvis  and  their  children  live  at  Pendarvis  Manor. 
Richard  is  a  thriving  merchant ;  and  Abel  Murven,  the  treasure- 
finder,  lives  still  at  Redcliffe  YiUa,  a  calm  and  happy  old  man. 
Even  Simon  and  Martha  Polhaven  are  still  with  him.  The  latter, 
who  had  watched  him  one  night,  has  long  since  repented  of  her 
erroneous  suspicions  that  her  master  was  connected  with  a  gang  of 
smugglers.  She  had  never  fostered  any  other  accusation  against 
him  in  her  mind. 
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He  was  one  man  in  the  whole  wide  world, 
Yet  the  whole  wide  world  to  me ; 

And  I  was  a  flower  he  stooped  to  take, 
Because  it  bloomed  on  the  lea. 

He  held  my  life  in  his  careless  hand, 
As  God  holds  onr  sonls,  we  hear ; 

I  led  his  moods  by  a  silken  string 
For  the  space  of  half  a  year. 

And  he  was  a  man  as  few  men  are, 
Loyal  and  conrteons  and  gay ; 

I  hnng  on  his  pleasure  night  and  day. 
And  worshipped  him  near  or  far. 

What  does  it  matter  how  things  go  wrong 
When  there  are  a  hundred  ways  ? 

What  does  it  matter  how  it  began  ? 
It  set  both  our  hearts  ablaze. 

One  night  he  met  with  a  dear  dead  love 
He  loyed  fall  well  in  the  past ; 

But  time  had  cooled  its  fervid  heat, 
And  passion  had  died  at  last. 

They  met  again ;  they  talked  and  laughed. 
Just  for  all  the  world  to  hear ; 

But  later  they  spoke  in  whispers  low. 
And  knew  not  that  I  was  near. 

The  old  mad  passion  began  to  stir 
The  woman's  ungovemed  heart ; 

She  tried  her  hardest  to  win  him  back. 
And  to  set  our  lives  apart. 

0,  it  was  hard  on  my  tortured  heart. 

Cast  out  on  a  sea  of  pain. 
With  never  a  look  or  sign  from  him 

To  show  me  her  wiles  were  vain  1 
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She  was  as  loyely  as  angels  are. 

And  I  only  passing  fair  : 
Hers  was  a  power  few  men  conld  brave 

And  yery  few  women  dare. 

What  wonder  I  felt  life  slip  from  me 
With  all  that  I  held  most  dear. 

When  I  saw  my  loye  bend  oyer  her 
And  speak  what  I  conld  not  hear  I 

He  seemed  not  to  know  that  I  was  there. 

He  said  not  a  word  to  me  ; 
He  stayed  by  her  side  the  Uyelong  night, 

And  forgot  me  utterly. 

And  I — I  was  new  at  things  like  these, 

Faithful  as  few  women  are, 
And  true  to  the  man  I  loyed  so  well. 

Whether  anear  or  afeur. 

Day  came,  and  with  morning  my  loyer. 
Who  gazed  with  astonished  eyes 

At  the  chuige  one  night  had  wrought  in  me. 
To  make  me  so  cold  and  wise. 

And  I  said,  *  Now  that  all  is  oyer, 
Go  back  to  your  dear  old  loye; 

You  can  cast  me  aside  for  oyer. 
Like  a  soiled  and  outworn  gloye. 

For  the  rest  it  is  no  great  matter, 
For  loye  wears  thin,  we  are  told ; 

I  neyer  was  one  to  reproach  you, 
God  knows,  in  the  days  of  old ! 

I  loyed  you  too  well  to  distrust  you, 
I  thought  you  were  true  as  sted ; 

And  this  heartbreak  is  nothing  lasting — 
They  tell  me  that  most  wounds  heal.' 

We  stood  fiicd  to  £EM)e  and  silent, 

When  my  loyer  had  heard  me  speak, 

His  eyes  were  grave,  and  his  words  were  few. 
And  my  strength  was  yery  weak. 
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And  he  said,  '  By  our  love  and  passion 

I  swear  that  I  love  bat  yon. 
And  however  strangely  things  have  looked 

I  swear  that  I  have  been  trae/    . 

Then  my  love  wound  his  arms  about  me. 

And  he  kissed  and  clasped  me  warm, 
And  it  seemed  like  a  ray  from  heaven 

After  a  desperate  storm. 

He  told  me  the  whole  long  story 

(Still  holding  me  close  to  hiisi  heart), 
I  looked  in  his  eyes,  so  grave  and  true, 

And  felt  every  doubt  depart. 

And  now  that  the  trouble  is  over, 

And  I  know  all  the  story  aright, 
I  can  hardly  believe  in  the  folly 

That  made  me  so  heart-sick  last  night. 

B.  DB  F. 
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That  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  yisited  on  the  children  even  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  is,  perhaps,  as  mach  shown  in  dninken- 
ness  as  in  any  other  sin.  If  the  yarioos  organs  of  the  body  are 
continually  stimulated  by  artificial  meanSi  degeneration  must  in 
time  follow.  There  are,  probably,  many  of  us  suffering  at  this 
time  for  the  heayy  drinking  which  was  in  fashion  in  the  early  pari 
of  the  century ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  very  generally  agreed  that 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers,  who  were  known  as  two-  and  four-  and 
six-bottle  men  (what  a  contemptible  fellow  a  one-bottle  man  must 
have  been  counted !),  laid  in  a  good  stock  of  gout  and  rheumatism 
and  other  evils  for  us,  when  they  consumed  all  the  port  and  sherry 
and  madeira  which  it  was  the  custom  to  imbibe  in  those  days. 

It  also  seems  to  have  been  generally  recognised  that  during 
the  last  few  years  drunkenness  has,  or  rather  had,  become  so 
common  amongst  the  lower  classes  as  to  seriously  endanger  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.  Plenty  of  reasons  were  found  for  this  state 
of  things,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  cogent  was  the  adulteration  of 
the  drinks  offered  to  the  public.  The  Government  have  already 
taken  measures  to  check  adulteration,  and  will  probably  do  more 
in  time  to  check  drunkenness  generally. 

But  in  the  mean  time  a  host  of  agitators  have  arisen,  and  agi- 
tators are  generally  blind  to  everything  but  their  own  particular 
hobby.  To  effect  one  atom  of  good,  they  often  do  a  mountain  of 
wrong.  Moderation  is  a  word  which  carries  no  meaning  to  them. 
They  are  as  madly  drunk  with  their  own  self-conceit  and  their  own 
hobby  as  ever  any  poor  inebriate  was  with  alcohol.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  human  nature  is  so  gregarious  that  any  blatant  fool 
can  command  a  following.  In  the  matter  of  temperance  we  have 
of  late  had  agitators  of  all  sorts.  Amongst  the  lower  classes  there 
are  the  lecturers — ^reformed  drunkards,  as  a  rule — who  tell  their 
hearers  there  is  no  middle  way  between  drunkenness  and  total 
abstinence.  Of  what  value  is  the  judgment  of  a  man  who,  if  he 
ventures  to  drink  a  pint  of  beer,  must  go  on  drinking  till  he  has 
made  a  beast  of  himself?  Is  he  fit  to  teach  others?  Then 
amongst  the  educated  classes  there  are  the  writers  on  temperance. 
They  tell  you  that  every  time  you  drink  a  glass  of  alcoholic  fluid 
you  make  the  heart  beat  faster,  and  thus  use  up  your  reserve  of 
strength.     This  may  be  quite  true;  but  how  many  other  things 
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make  the  heart  beat  fiftster,  and  consequently  use  up  yonr  reserve 
of  strength  ?  If  yon  run  np-stairs,  does  not  yoar  heart  beat  faster  ? 
If  yoa  take  a  brisk  walk,  do  you  not  use  up  a  large  share  of  your 
reserve  of  strength  ?  If  in  that  walk  you  suddenly  come  upon  a 
beautiful  bit  of  landscape,  do  you  not  feel  a  sort  of  thrill  in  your 
body,  which  means  a  different  movement  of  the  heart  ?  Or  say  a 
pretty  girl  on  a  fine  horse  passes  you,  is  there  not  just  a  flutter  of 
admiration  at  your  heart  ?  Or  you  suddenly  meet  a  friend — a  real 
friend — does  not  your  heart  jump  a  Uttle  as  you  grasp  his  hand  ? 
Or  suppose  you  hear  glorious  music,  does  your  pulse  never  beat  a 
whit  faster  ?  Or  you  read  a  book — it  might  be  one  of  Garlyle's  or 
Ruskin's,  or  it  might  be  only  a  sensational  novel — can  you  go  on 
calmly  from  beginning  to  end  with  never  a  fluctuation  in  your  pulse  ? 
Or  if  you  go  to  see  a  good  play,  be  it  tragedy  or  comedy,  do  you 
sit  stolidly  with  your  seventy  beats  a  minute,  or  whatever  your 
normal  pulsation  may  be,  all  through  the  evening  ?  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  to  receive  a  long-expected  letter  from  a  well-beloved 
friend  or  relation  ?  Can  you  enjoy  whirling  round  in  a  waltz  till 
your  pulse  is  uncountable  ?  Do  you  feel  quite  steady  and  cold- 
blooded when  your  lady-love's  hand  is  lying  in  your  own,  and  you 
are  begging  for  just  one  kiss,  or,  being  more  bold,  preparing  to  steal 
one  ?  And  would  you  give  up  these  pleasures,  because,  forsooth, 
they  'make  the  heart  beat  faster,  and  use  up  your  reserve  of 
strength'  ?  It  would  be  but  a  poor  world  if  we  all  became  such 
cold-blooded  calculators.  There  would  be  no  room  for  love  or 
gratitude  or  reverence  or  pity.     Milton  says  : 

*  I{  aU  the  world 
Should,  in  a  pet  of  temperance,  feed  on  pnUe, 
Drink  the  dear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  bat  frieze, 
The  AU-giyer  wonld  he  onthanked,  would  ho  nnpraised.' 

We  have  certainly  at  the  present  moment  a  '  pet  of  temperance.' 
That  much  good  has  been  done  by  it  cannot  be  denied ;  but  the  evil 
that  has  also  been  done  is  not  recorded,  or  scarcely  found  out.  We 
know  of  more  than  one  household  where  total  abstinence  from 
alcohol  has  been  tried  with  ill-effect.  The  advocates  of  it  assure 
one  another  that  if  they  can  get  through  three  months  without  in- 
jury, they  can  safely  be  teetotallers  ever  after.  They  seem  quite  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  during  those  three  months  they  will  probably 
be  able  to  retain  the  vitality  which  they  had  previou^y  acquired  by 
good  living  and  moderate  drinking.  Wlien  the  vitality  is  exhausted, 
the  evil  begins.  As  in  this  generation  we  suffer  for  the  excessive 
drinking  of  port  and  sherry  by  our  ancestors,  so  in  the  next  our 
posterity  is  likely  to  suffer  for  the  fashion  that  has  now  set  in  of 
drinking  mineral  waters.  We  hear  of  some  new  water  every  week. 
Yonr  fjAshionable  acquaintances  not  only  ask  you  whether  you  have 
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read  Endymion,  or  seen  the  last  new  plaj,  but  whether  yoa've  tasted 
the  last  new  water.  Bat  even  here  the  weakness — the  very  natural 
weakness — ^for  something  stimnkting  peeps  oat;  and  we  have 
mineral  waters  which  are  advertised  to  possess  all  the  enlivening  pro- 
perties of  alcohol  withoat  its  injorioas  effects.  The  excessive  use 
of  tea  and  coffee  will  also  be  felt  in  time.  We  shall  become  a 
nervous  nation  instead  of  a  mascalar,  as  we  have  hitherto  been. 
It  will  generally  be  found  that  sound  judgment  and  good  sense  go 
with  judicious  eating  and  drinking.  A  man  who  is  always  trying 
experiments  on  himself  is,  as  a  rule^  restless  and  unsettled ;  he 
holds  extreme  opinions  on  most  matters,  and  is  seldom  to  be  relied 
on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  feeds  wisely,  who  can  take 
his  wine  with  satisfaction,  and  feel  the  glow  which  the  .j^erouB 
fluid  brings  to  him,  is  the  one  who  can  bear  the  fret  and  worry  of 
life  with  an  even  temper,  who  can  look  at  life  broadly  and  health- 
fully, and  who  can  be  relied  on  in  an  emergency. 

F.  0. 
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The  ordinaiy  roatine  of  a  oonntry  solioitor'B  life  is  veiy  nearly  as 
hnmdmm  and  monotonons  as  rumoor  says.  Yet  now  and  again, 
eyen  in  his  case,  the  dead-leyel  is  broken  by  an  exciting  episode. 
Saoh  was  the  one  I  wish  to  relate. 

Oerald'Myrtlemore  I  had  known  from  his  inEancy;  known  and 
— if  the  word  may  be  used  without  ridicnle  by  a  crabbed  old  bachelor 
— cloved.  At  the  time  of  my  story  he  was  a  tall  handsome  young 
fellow  of  seyen-and-twenty,  sturdy  of  limb  and  stout  of  heart.  At 
his  ftther's  death,  some  five  years  previous,  Gerald  had  come  into 
possession  of  much  property ;  but  an  unfortunate  speculation  con- 
nected with  the  downfall  of  a  certain  bank^  whose  name  has  still  an 
ugly  flayour  on  men's  lips,  had  well-nigh  ruined  him.  His  mother 
had  married  again,  and  was  now  in  Italy.  He  had  only  one  other 
near  relation,  a  brother,  who,  being  of  a  roying  and  scientific  turn 
of  mind,  had  gone  with  a  party  of  British  and  continental  savants 
to  explore  the  wilds  of  South  America.  Edgar  was  seldom  heard 
from.  Gerald  liyed  alone  with  an  old  confidential  housekeeper  in 
a  neat  little  house  called,  after  the  village,  Ashdale  Lodge.  Here 
he  was  on  the  spot,  looking  after  the  wreck  of  his  estate,  and  trying 
hard  to  bring  order  out  of  monetary  chaos.  He  was  lonely,  and  I 
was  lonely;  and,  moreover,  as  I  was  his  chief  assistant  in  the  above- 
mentioned  attempt,  we  were  drawn  much  together.  Of  winter  even- 
ings— ^possibly  afl;er  a  brisk  run  with  the  Croxby  hounds — ^we  sat  in 
my  home,  and  smoked  and  talked  gossip  and  politics  by  the  hour. 
Of  late,  however,  I  had  noticed  a  change  in  him,  and  with  the  keen 
eye  of  the  laywer  I  tracked  it  to  its  cause :  Gerald  was  in  love.  A 
terrible  malady  is  that  'tender  passion.'  Of  how  many  bosom- 
friends  and  jovial  companions  it  has  robbed  me  during  these  last 
thirty  years  an  outsider  would  have  small  idea.  I  know,  for  away 
in  the  archives  of  my  memory  I  keep  a  list,  a  long  and  mournful 
catalogue. 

Qtodd  Myrtlemore  was  certainly  in  love.  I  had  made  a  diag- 
nosis of  the  disease  fiur  too  ofiien  to  be  misled.  His  visits  were  less 
frequent,  and  he  was  ahnost  always  absent-minded  when  he  did 
come.  I  remarked  great  extremes  in  his  dress :  at  one  time  he 
was  wonderfully  polii^ed  and  precise,  at  another  very  lax.     Then, 
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too,  I  had  caught  him  more  than  once  in  the  streets  of  Ashdale 
talking  very  earnestly  with  Miss  Tranton,  an  arrangement  in  pink 
and  white,  with  whose  charms  a  good  many  yoxmg  men  seemed 
smitten.  NatoraUy,  I  laughed  at  him,  and  equally,  according  to 
the  rule,  the  laughing  aggravated  the  symptoms.  I  was  soiiy, 
though,  for  another  reason  beyond  the  purely  selfish  one  of  losing  a 
blithe-eyed  friend.  A  strong  presentiment  of  eyil  lay  upon  me. 
Miss  Tranton  might  conceiyably  be  next  door  to  an  angel ;  but  her 
father.  Captain  Tranton  of  HoUies  Hall,  was  best  described  as  an 
avaricious  autocrat.  I  knew  him  well ;  in  an  official  capacity  I  had 
had  many  dealings  with  him,  and  had  found  his  coldness  only 
equalled  by  his  pride,  his  inflexibility  only  oyer-mastered  by  hie 
greediness  for  gain.  He  had  a  certain  reputation  in  the  Tillage  as 
a  money-lender,  a  yeritable  extortioner ;  and  although  his  dignity 
kept  it  a  secret,  I  had  ample  reason  to  belieye  its  truth.  Solicitors 
are  not  accustomed  to  trust  much  to  chance;  but  I  would  haye 
wagered  any  day  my  whole  professional  reputation  that  Captain 
Tranton  would  neyer  be  brought  to  hear  of  a  match  between  Gerald 
Myrtlemore  and  his  daughter.  In  family,  of  course,  Gerald  was 
fully  his  equal :  the  Myrtlemores  had  been  settled  in  Brakeshire  for 
more  than  three  centuries.  But  Gerald  was  poor,  and  he  was  rich, 
and  that  alone  the  magnate  of  Hollies  Hall  would  find  to  be  an 
insuperable  objection. 

As  to  rebellion  on  the  maiden's  part,  that  too  appeared  unlikely. 
She  was  not  of  age — hardly  nineteen — and  was  ruled  at  home  with 
a  rod  of  iron. 

The  increasing  gloom  on  my  firiend's  face,  and  the  resentment 
against  the  grinding  bond  of  straitened  circumstances  that  now  and 
again  burst  yolcano-like  through  his  ordinarily  placid  mood,  gaye  new 
force  to  my  yague  dread  of  trouble.  I  made,  at  last,  a  bold  bid  for 
his  secret.  I  ofiered  him  a  sympathy  that  was  yery  genuine,  and, 
recognising  it  as  such,  (herald  told  me  the  whole  story. 

It  was  a  dull  leaden  afternoon  in  early  autumn,  and  the  blinds 
were  down  in  my  cosy  room,  the  gas  alight,  the  logs  blazing. 
Gerald  made  no  effort  to  seek  the  shade;  he  was  long  past  the 
period  of  blushing  self-consciousness.  He  stood  upright,  to  the 
left  of  the  fireplace,  his  firm  white  fingers  grasping  tightly  a  chair's 
back,  his  gray  eyes  seeking  mine.  I  heard  him  to  the  end  without 
an  interruption :  a  brief  concise  avowal,  wherein  passion  wore  the 
dress  of  simple  words. 

*  Millicent  and  I  have  been  acquainted  for  long,'  he  said.  *  We 
have  met  often,  and  she  seems  to  favour  my  advances.  It  is  with 
her  fiather  that  the  difficulty  threatens.  You  know  Captain  Tranton  ? 
I  think  he  begins  to  suspect.' 

'  Ah !     As  yet,  then,  you  have  not  definitely  enlightened  him  ?* 
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*  I  have  taken,  up  to  this  moment,  no  deciBive  step  whateyer ; 
bat  I  shaU.' 

'  And  if  he  refnses  ?' 

*  If  he  denies  me  his  consent,  and  Milly  is  still  favoorable,  I 
shall  peraeyere.' 

^  She  is  Tranton's  only  child,  and  a  considerable  heiress,  no 
doabt/  I  said.  *  A  marriage — with  her  fiftther's  good-will — ^would 
set  your  estate  in  order  again,  and  many  people — * 

With  a  gleam  of  scorn  he  broke  my  carefully  adjusted  words 
asmider. 

'  It  is  invariably  money,  filthy  lucre !'  he  burst  out.  '  The  world 
has  set  up  its  idol — a  great  golden  Moloch ! — and  eyerybody  is  in  a 
hurry  to  bow  down ;  and  the  straggle  is,  who  shall  succeed  in  making 
the  deepest  obeisance.  You  are  a  lawyer,  Parke,  and  like  the  rest. 
I  ought  to  have  remembered  that.' 

*  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  am  a  trifle  less  sentimental  than  a 
young  gentleman  in  Ipve,'  I  replied,  with  a  smile. 

The  storm  was  over,  and  the  deep  ominous  calm  back  again  in 
an  instant.  Gerald  could  see  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  every 
whit  as  well  as  I,  and  it.  was  the  embarrassment  they  caused  that 
had  led  to  the  tiny  ebullition. 

'  I  apologise,'  he  said  simply.  *  Of  late  I  fear  I've  been  scarcely 
eivil  many  times.  I  am  edging  towards  the  Rubicon,  and  it  worries 
me.  Fate  is  against  me,  but — ^I'll  conquer  yet ;'  and  he  began  to 
stride  slowly  up  and  down  the  room. 

Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  a  blinking  of  the  facts. 

*  Millicent  Tranton  is  not  of  age;  you  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  poor  suitor ;  and  her  fiftther  is  both  a  rich  and  a  hard  man, 
Gerald,'  I  said. 

He  winced,  but  admitted  at  once  my  conclusions. 

*  You  think  Captain  Tranton  will  say ''  No !"  in  tones  of  thunder,' 
he  said,  *  unless  the  insolence  of  the  proposition  takes  his  breath 
Away.  I  fear  so  too ;  but  this  discussion  has  at  least  quickened  my 
resolve,  and  before  many  days  have  passed,  that  question,  at  any 
rate,  mill  be  decided.  I  will  first  make  quite  sure  of  MiUy'  (what  a 
world  of  tenderness  trembled  about  the  name !),  '  and  then  I  wiU 
tiy  her  &ther.  I  am  not  exactly  rich,  as  all  Ashdale  knows,  since 
thiftt  crash;  but  I  am  a  gentleman;  I  have  health,  honour,  and 
brains ;  I  can  surely  keep  a  wife,  and  time  wiU  help  to  free  what 
remains  of  the  old  property  around  the  Lodge.' 

*  That  is  true,'  I  said.  Our  conversation  now  took  a  fresh  turn, 
and  we  sat  late. 

I  was  searching  my  office  pigeon-holes  next  morning  for  a  miss- 
ing document,  when  my  clerk  announced  Captain  Tranton.  A 
moment  more  and  he  was  before  me ;  a  tall,  tiiin,  grizzled  man. 
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with  an  eye  like  a  hawk's,  and  a  month  continnally  hovering  between 
a  sneer  and  a  frown.  He  returned  my  salutation  as  frigidly  as 
usnal,  and  sat  down.  At  first,  yagnely,  and  from  association  of 
thought,  I  wondered  whether  his  errand  had  anything  to  do  with  my 
friend.  I  speedily  found  it  had  not.  Captain  Tranton  was  going 
north ;  he  had  property  beyond  the  Tweed,  and  wished  my  advice  upon 
a  plain  matter  of  business,  a  dispute  between  a  tenant  and  himself. 
Once  again,  and,  so  far  as  a  personal  interview  was  concerned,  for 
the  last  time,  the  ingrained  selfishness  of  the  man's  heart  wbb 
revealed  to  me.  I  pitied  the  unknown  Scotchman  who  had  in- 
curred his  displeasure,  and  I  made  my  advice  of  as  mild  a  tenor 
as  possible.  He  took  notes  of  all  I  said  in  a  littie  red-backed 
pocket-book,  thanked  me,  and  departed.  It  was  then  tiie  8ih  of 
October. 

'  I  shall  be  back  on  the  19th,  or  20th  at  latest,  Mr.  Parke,'  he 
said,  turning  for  an  instant  on  the  threshold ;  *  I  will  call  at  once 
and  inform  you  of  the  r^ult,  if  I  do  not  have  need  to  write.' 

I  bowed  and  retumea  his  ^  Good-morning.' 

Half  a  dozen  days  later,  Gerald  and  I  met  at  a  dinner-party  at 
the  rectory.  Mrs.  Tranton  and  her  daughter  were  there  also,  for 
the  Reverend  Eustace  Bronne  was  a  bright  and  shining  light  in  our 
social  firmament  as  well  as  in  his  oaken  pulpit ;  his  entertainments 
were  invariably  well  attended  and  select.  MiUicent  was  the  belle  of 
the  evening.  She  found  plenty  of  obsequious  admirers,  from  tiie 
sleek- &ced  littie  curate  to  the  pompous  old  squire  of  the  Manor 
House.  I  watched  her  this  time  keenly,  critically,  and  gave  my 
verdict  in  her  favour.  Her  mother  was  a  shy  pensive  woman,  who 
took  but  a  languid  interest  even  in  the  affairs  of  her  own  household, 
and  who  would  no  more  have  dreamed  of  defying  her  husband  in  a 
trivial  matter  than  in  a  great  one.  Millicent  exhibited,  in  her 
vivacity,  a  self-reliance  and  mild  spirit  of  inquiry.  She  was  slight, 
but  of  a  good  figure ;  lovely  to-night  in  a  dress  that  both  fitted  her 
and  was  a  tribute  to  good  taste.  She  could  sing  and  play  as  I  had 
heard  only  one  other  country  lassie  do ;  and  that  was  with  quite 
old-fashioned  songs  thirty  years  ago.  Once  or  twice  that  evening 
I  fancied  that  signals  passed  between  Millicent  Tranton  and  Gerald 
Myrtlemore,  and,  after  a  certain  episode  behind  a  music-book,  a  tell- 
tale blush  reigned  upon  both  faces. 

I  was  not  surprised  next  evening,  when  sitting  alone  in  my 
room,  a  copy  of  a  current  review  in  my  hand  and  comfort  aU 
around,  to  receive  a  visit  from  my  friend.  Gerald  came  in  witii 
as  grave  a  step  as  ever,  but  there  was  as  strange  a  compound  of 
joy  and  anxiety  upon  his  &ce  as  I  had  ever  seen.  He  gave  my  out- 
stretched hand  a  grip  in  silence,  and  took  his  old  station  to  the  left 
of  the  fire. 
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'  "Fur  stood  the  wind  for  France,"  ' 

I  htiinmed.     'Ah,  GeraJdi  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  what  has 
brought  those  words  to  my  lips/ 

'  I  have  proved  one  chance,  at  any  rate/  he  said,  with  beaming 
eyes,  '  and  am  on  the  straight  road  to  the  other.'  The  light  had 
dimmed  again,  perplexity  was  paramount. 

*  She,  Millicent,  has  accepted  yon  ?'  I  said. 

*  Yes,  subject  to  her  &ther's  consent.' 

*  You  will  try  at  once  to  obtain  that  ?' 

'Immediately  on  his  return  from  Scotland.  But,  old  fellow, 
what  if  she  is  sent  away  in  consequence  ?' 

The  same  contingency  had  occurred  to  my  own  mind  as  a  not 
unlikely  one. 

*  If  she  really  cares  for  you,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  years  in  any 
case,'  I  answered ;  '  you  are  both  young,  and  time  is  on  your  side.' 

For  the  next  hour,  I  verily  believe,  I  listened  to  a  chant  in 
honour  of  a  young  lady  who,  according  to  this  wayward  young  man, 
possessed  every  possible  grace  and  accomplishment ;  until,  to  save 
time  and  the  need  of  a  new  dictionary,  I  proposed  that  in  fiiture  the 
phrase, '  Miss  Millicent  Tranton,'  should  be  understood  by  both  of 
us  as  being  synonymous  with  pebfection,  absolute,  unlimited. 

As  it  happened,  I  was  away  on  the  day  of  Captain  Tranton's 
return,  and  did  not  reach  home  till  midnight.  A  terrible  shook  did 
it  give  me,  a  terrible  sequel  was  it  to  the  light-hearted  banter  I  have 
just  chronicled,  to  hear  in  the  morning  that  the  master  of  Hollies 
Hall  had  been  shot  in  his  own  room,  and  that  Gerald  Myrtlemore, 
the  suitor  of  his  daughter,  stood  charged  with  the  crime. 

n. 

The  whole  community  was  in  a  ferment,  and,  as  in  all  such 
cases,  the  most  absurd  and  exaggerated  stories  were  afloat  about 
Ashdale.  About  the  two  main  facts,  however,  of  the  crime  and  the 
arrest,  I  sorrowfully  found  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Captain 
Tranton  had  come  down  to  Pedbury  by  the  night  express  of  the 
19th,  and  had  arrived  in  the  village  the  next  morning.  At  eleven 
that  evening  he  was  a  corpse.  The  chain  of  evidence  upon  which 
Gerald  Myrtlemore  had  been  first  suspected,  and  then  imprisoned, 
was  apparently  a  strong  one.  It  had  few  links,  but  those  were  ugly 
ones.  The  young  man,  I  knew  myself,  had  expressed  his  determi- 
nation to  lose  no  available  time  in  the  prosecution  of  his  suit; 
indeed  he  did  not  himself  deny  that  at  half-past  ten  that  night  he 
had  been  closeted  with  the  doomed  man  in  the  very  apartment  of 
the  murder.  He  had  gone  away  agitated ;  that  was  sworn  to  on 
good  authority.     It  was  very  probable,  thought  I,  that  he  had  been 
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refused  and  was  agitated.  A  pistol  of  a  very  peculiar  pattern  had 
been  picked  up  not  many  yards  from  the  house,  and  had  been  since 
identified  as  Gerald  Myrtlemore*8  property ;  a  fact  that  I  will  con- 
fess staggered  me  not  a  little,  and  yery  certainly  looked  dark.  On 
these  premises  Inspector  Roberts  had  thought  it  good  policy  to 
make  sifre  of  his  prisoner. 

Hollies  Hall  stood  about  a  mile  out  of  the  viUage,  on  the  high- 
road to  Flinchester.  It  was  a  lonely  house,  and  there  were  only  a 
few  labourers'  cottages  anywhere  near.  I  went  up  there  at  once, 
and  found  everything  in  disorder  and  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police.  The  widow  and  bereaved  daughter  had  been  mercifully 
taken  away  by  the  rector.  The  body  lay  for  the  present  on  a 
couch  in  the  chamber  of  the  crime.  I  sought  the  police  inspector. 
Annoyed  as  I  was  at  the  charge  against  my  friend,  I  had  at  this 
moment  not  the  least  doubt  either  of  his  innocence,  or  of  his  being 
able  thoroughly  to  clear  himself.  Roberts  was  sympathising  and 
fairly  communicative,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  beneath  his  civil 
sentences  lurked  the  conviction  that  he  had  arrested  the  right  man. 

*  You  see,  sir,'  he  said,  *  Mr.  Myrtlemore  was  observed  on  his 
way  down  from  the  Hall  by  the  keeper  who  Uves  at  the  chalk-pits. 
Brown  says  he  was  out  in  his  garden,  smoking,  and,  dark  as  the 
night  was,  noticed  Mr.  Myrtlemore  particularly.  Mr.  Myrtlemore 
passed  quite  close,  and  was  in  a  tremendous  hurry,  groaning  and. 
Brown  says,  swearing  to  himself  all  the  way ;  things  which,  when 
put  together,  seem  very  odd,  because  generally  that  gentleman  is  a 
quiet  one — ^very.     And  then  there's  the  pistol  I' 

*  What  did  Ger — ^Mr.  Myrtlemore  say  when  you  went  down  to 
Ashdale  Lodge  ?' 

'  He  was  in  bed,  sir ;  and  when  I  saw  him  he  looked  as  pale  as 
death ;  but  all  he  said  was,  ''  I  am  veiy  sorry,  Roberts.  I'm  per- 
fectly innocent,  but  of  course  I'll  go  with  you  at  once."  ' 

'And  innocent  I  am  sure  he  is,'  I  answered  warmly;  'but 
somebody  has  committed  a  foul  crime  and  must  be  detected.  You 
have  made  a  thorough  search  of  course,  indoors  as  well  as  out,  and 
have  examined  the  servants  ?' 

*  Every  one,  sir,  without  exception ;  but  they  are  all  accounted 
for  right  enough.  And,  what  makes  it  darker,  Mr.  Parke,  harder 
to  mike  out,  is,  that  it  clearly  wasn't  done  for  robbeiy.' 

*  Unless  the  thief  thought  to  find  the  room  empty,  and,  to  save 
himself,  shot  Captain  Tranton.' 

'  No,  sir,  no  1  There's  not  the  least  sign  of  breaking  in. 
Besides,  the  pistol  /' 

Red-tape  was  bringing  me  mercilessly  back  to  his  fixed  idea : 
it  was  horrible !     A  business-like  thought  seised  me. 

'  I  am  the  family  solicitor,  as  you  doubtless  know,'  I  said. 
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*  Yoa  will  allow  me  to  go  into  that  room,  and  make  investigations 
formjself?' 

*  Certainly,  Mr.  Parke :  a  man  is  on  guard  there  all  the  while, 
of  course.' 

Divided  by  several  nnused  rooms  and  the  whole  width  of  the 
hall  from  the  rest  of  the  hoase,  this  chamber  was  very  lonely. 
Fitted  ap  as  a  library,  with  heavy  oak  appmrtenances,  it  wore 
always  a  sombre  appearance.  I  had  been  in  it  many  times,  and 
knew  it  well.  With  the  blinds  drawn,  and  so  ghastly  an  occupant, 
the  gloom  was  tenfold  more  oppressive.  Only  the  fiftint  hope  of 
stmnbling  on  some  cine,  overlooked  by  the  rest,  conld  have  induced 
me  to  spend  the  next  half-hoar  as  I  did  spend  it.  Disordered  as 
the  place  had  been  by  the  events  of  the  night,  method  still  reigned 
on  Captain  Tranton's  table  and  desk.  There  was  a  thin  case  of 
docoments,  bills,  and  receipts,  evidently  brought  home  the  day 
before  from  Scotland :  probably  the  issue  of  my  own  latest  advice 
was  hidden  there  y  but  I  had  no  heart  to  look.  There  were  filed 
letters,  answered  and  unanswered.  There  was  a  mixed  pile  of 
pamphlets,  political  and  legal.  There  was  a  county-court  hand- 
book, and  the  little  red-backed  book  in  which  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  had  made  notes  of  our  last  meeting.  I  opened  this, 
and  found  it  to  be  a  record  of  engagements  and  important  memo- 
randa. Brevity  was  its  chief  feature.  A  full  half  of  the  entries 
were  quite  unintelligible  to  any  but  the  writer.  Letters  did  duty 
for  words,  and  numbers  had  apparently  a  mysterious  and  hurried 
meaning.  Money  was,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  its  great 
burden.  If  I  had  been  looking  for  evidences  of  the  Captain's  secret 
money-lending  business  instead  of  for  the  elucidation  of  a  life-and- 
death  mystery,  my  search  would  have  been  amply  rewarded  ;  as  it 
was,  there  was  very  little  to  interest  me.  Stay !  What  followed 
the  memorandum  of  the  visit  to  my  office  ?     Only  this : 

'  C.  on  R.  H.— 198— 10.80,  20th.  Imp.  Qurr.* 

Only  a  line  that  seemed  as  inscrutable  as  any  of  the  others.  I  ran 
my  eye  hastily  down  the  remainder  of  the  leaf — there  were  a  few, 
a  very  few,  more  entries — ^and  closed  the  book,  baffled. 

As  the  inspector  had  said,  the  room  bore  no  trace  of  any  vio- 
lence preliminary  to  the  one  great  crime.  Neither  had  there  been 
a  struggle.  An  altercation  with  Gerald  Myrtlemore — a  death- 
wound.  In  any  unprejudiced  case,  I  was  bound  to  confess  to  my 
own  judgment  that,  like  the  policeman,  I  should  have  linked  the 
two  Cficts  together. 

Gerald  was  imprisoned  in  the  inspector's  own  part  of  the  village 
gaol,  and  thither  I  went  to  seek  him. 

On  the  road  I  met  Mr.  Markham,  popularly  known  as  '  the 

VOL.  V.  BB 
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Squire. '     All  the  old  man's  pomposity  was  shaken  out  of  him,  and  he 
reined  np  his  steed,  with  a  face  as  grave  and  bewildered  as  my  own. 

'  A  terrible  afiOadr  !  a  sad  businessy  Mr.  Parke  !'  he  said. 

'  Yeiy.     Mysterious  to  a  degree.* 
.   <  I  really  would  not  have  belieyed  it  of  young  Myrtlemore.' 

'  I  don't !'  dryly,  and  with  an  accent  of  indignation. 

*  No  more  does  BrOnne,  nor  I — nor  I — ^thoroughly.' 

*  We  shall  have  to  get  a  London  detectiye  down  ;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve these  police  will  unravel  it.' 

*  Roberts  thinks  it's  plain.' 

'  Yes  ;  that's  just  the  reason.  Possessed  by  that  insane  idea, 
they  will  allow  the  real  criminal  to  escape.' 

'  Ah !     Have  you  seen  Myrtlemore  ?' 

'  No  ;  I  am  just  going  there ;  to  a  gaol,  indeed !' 

Even  from  so  friendly  an  encounter  as  this,  it  was  plain  that  the 
tide  of  suspicion  was  running  heavily  against  my  friend ;  amongst 
strangers  it  would  be  ten  times  worse.  Sick  and  sad  at  heart,  I 
held  on  my  path. 

Gerald  was  sitting  bowed  down  at  the  little  deal  table  as  I 
entered  his  room.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  looked  me  fully  in  the 
face — a  look  that  went  through  me  like  a  knife,  and  yet  had  no 
enmity  in  it.  I  met  his  gaze  as  firmly,  as  sadly,  and  as  decisively. 
If  my  features  had  worn  the  least  shadow  of  the  surrounding  suspi- 
cion, I  believe  the  old  bonds  would  have  been  broken  between  us 
for  ever.  It  was  otherwise  ;  and  in  silence  he  gripped  my  hand 
with  a  strong  convulsive  grip.     Then  he  spoke. 

'  I  thought  you  would  come,'  he  said. 

'  You  were  sure  of  it,  Gerald.' 

'  How  does  Milly  take  it  ?' 

'  I  have  not  seen  her.  She  was  very  self-possessed,  they  said, 
for  so  young  a  girl,  and  under  so  great  a  shock.' 

<  And  they  suspect — nay,  charge — me  with  murdering  MiUy's 
father !  They  are  a  wise  folk  these  police,  and  Markham's  like 
the  rest.' 

The  irony  was  hard  and  grating ;  it  told  of  a  chaos  within. 

'  Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  Gerald,  of  your  inno- 
cence, and  I  have  told  them  so ;  but  there  are  drcumstances — 
capable  of  speedy  explanation  of  course — ^which,  on  the  &ce  of  it, 
look  bkck ;  and  after  all,  the  duty  of  the  police  is  duty.' 

< Exactly, exactly.  I  should  remember!  But — it  is  an  awful 
ordeal,  my  friend ;'  and  his  voice  broke,  as  only  the  voice  of  rare, 
overpowering  emotion  can  break. 

Gerald  shuddered  before  he  could  repress  the  revolt. 

*  Will  yon  tell  me  what  actually  took  pkce  last  night,  so  &r  as 
you  are  concerned  ?' 
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*  Just  what  you  can  guess^  just  what  you  knew  would.  I  went 
up  to  Hollies  Hall  about  ten,  as  fixed  by  an  answer  to  a  note 
soliciting  an  interview.  I  made  my  proposaJs^  asked  for  Milly^  put 
my  case  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  and  received  a  ''  No !"  given  in  a 
passion,  and  with  insults.  Poor  fellow  !  I  am  sorry  for  the  Captain 
now,  and  I  never  wished  him  any  harm ;  but  he  got  my  own  temper 
up^  and  our  parting  words  were  warm  ones.  I  came  away  by  the 
road  past  the  chalk-pits,  crossed  the  fields,  came  home,  and  sat 
thinking  till  two  in  the  morning.' 

'  And  that  is  all  ?  Pardon  me,  Gerald ;  do  you  know  anything 
about  a  pistol  V 

*  Yes  and  no.  That  is  a  strong  point  against  me,  and  my  ex- 
planation must  naturally  seem  weak.  Roberts  showed  it  me — that 
pistol — and  I  cannot  deny  that  I  bought  it  at  Tilman*s  sale  last 
spring,  and  had  possession  of  it  for  long ;  but  a  month  ago  I  lost  it.* 

'Where?' 

'  I  believe  it  was  stolen,  and  I  had  a  suspicion  that  I  knew  by 
whom ;  but  it  was  only  a  suspicion,  and  I  never  accused  the  man.' 

*  Who  was  he  ?' 

'  A  very  insignificant  person,  a  marine-store  dealer  I'd  had  a 
quarrel  with  years  ago.  The  pistol  was  placed  in  my  storeroom 
during  some  alterations  at  the  Lodge,  and  he  was  the  most  frequent 
and  likely  visitor.* 

*  You  can  prove  this  ?     Your  housekeeper  knows  it  ?' 

'  No.  I  did  not  say  anything  to  her,  except  to  ask  who  had 
been  in.  The  good  old  soul  is  as  honest  as  the  day,  and  would 
have  worried  for  weeks.* 

Thoughtful  as  ever !  the  last  person  to  make  a  criminal,  a  man- 
slayer  I  But  all  the  same,  a  story  like  this  made  me  still  more 
grave.  To  a  jury  such  a  defence  would  seem  sadly  halting.  I  went 
home  and  pondered  all  day  bootlessly,  pondered  well-nigh  all  night 
with  equal  success,  so  &r  as  any  connected  theory  went. 

The  inquest  and  the  magisterial  investigation  were  both  held, 
and  the  verdict  of  each  was  one  of  wilful  murder  against  Gerald 
Myrtlemore. 

As  I  had  proposed,  we  had  a  couple  of  the  cleverest  London 
detectives  down,  and  gave  them  carte  blanche  in  their  search.  But 
nothing  came  of  it.  Li  his  heart  of  hearts  each  one  of  them,  I 
verily  believe,  sided  with  the  local  force  and  with  the  village  gossip, 
thinking  that  he  was  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  and  that  the  walls  of 
Flinchester  Prison  already  hemmed  about  the  criminal.  Neither 
can  I  blame  them.  No  farther  light  had  come,  and  not  the  vestige 
of  a  suspicion  seemed  to  cling  to  anybody  in  the  wide  world  but 
Gerald  Myrtlemore. 

The  Flinchester  Assizes  drew  near,  and  on  my  shoulders  the 
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burden  lay  heavily.  Gerald's  mother,  stmmed  by  the  blow,  had 
hurried  home  from  the  Continent,  but  his  brother  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  news. 

I  had  been  to  London,  to  retain  the  ablest  advocate  I  knew, 
and  was  coming  down  by  rail  to  Pedbury.  Suddenly,  as  I  sat  back 
in  a  dark  comer  of  the  carriage  thinking — always  thinking — ^what 
to-day  I  can  but  call  an  inspiration  flashed  upon  me.  Side  by  side 
with  the  fact — the  terrible  fact — of  that  stolen  pistol  I  read  the 
mysterious  line  in  Captain  Tranton's  pocket-book.  Li  letters 
almost  of  blood  it  stood  before  me  : 

'  C.  on  R.  H.— 198— 10.80,  20th.  Imp.  Qurr.' 

Li  that  instant  I  had  grasped  a  clue. 

m. 

In  Flinchester  Gaol  I  once  again  met  my  cUent,  pale,  but  self- 
possessed  as  ever.  Gerald  could  tell  by  my  face  that  I  had  news 
to  bring,  and  a  great  hope  beamed  from  his  eyes  and  answered 
mine. 

'  You — ^you  know  something  ?' 

'  I  believe,  Gerald,  I  am  on  the  right  track  at  last ;  but  before 
I  tell  you  my  ideas  I  must  ask  questions  again.  Yon  suspected  a 
marine-store  dealer  of  the  theft  of  your  pistol.  His  name  is  Richard 
Hyles?' 

'Yes.' 

*  You  had  had  a  dispute  with  him — what  about  ?' 

'  0,  he  assaulted  a  servant,  and  I  lectured  him ;  it's  an 
inmiense  while  ago.' 

*  It  may  be  that  he  has  never  forgiven  you.' 
'  I  do  not  think  he  has  ;  but  that — ' 

*  Means  to  my  mind  a  great  deal.' 

And  then  I  told  Gerald  Myrtlemore  both  my  suspicion  and  my 
plans. 

I  had  been  up  to  HoUies  Hall,  and  had  obtained  both  the  fateful 
red-backed  memorandum-book  and  another,  a  semi-key  thereto. 
For  long  hours  I  had  studied  them  side  by  side,  and  ample  reward 
had  come.  The  '  C.  on'  occurred  many  times,  and  stood  before 
the  notes  taken  in  my  own  office  prior  to  Captain  Tranton's  trip 
northwards.  It  was  evidently  a  contraction  of  '  called  on,'  and 
presented  little  difficulty.  The  *  198'  I  construed  to  mean  so 
many  English  pounds.  Over  and  over  again  records  of  moneys  lent 
were  there  in  this  questionable  guise.  The  '  lO.SO,  20th'  was  the 
chief  link  of  all.  I  read  it — rightly  or  wrongly  remained  to  be 
proved — as  10.80  p.m.  Oct.  20th,  the  actual  day  and  hour  of  the 
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murder.     I  took  it  to  fix  an  interyiew  with  the  mysterious  *  R.  H./ 
an  interview  that  had  taken  place  and  had  ended  in — crime.     The 

*  Imp./  according  to  the  key,  meant  invariably  '  Imperative.'     The 

*  Qnrr.'  I  freely  translated  '  Quarrelled.'    The  line  now  stood  thus : 

'  Called  on  R.  H.—198Z.— 10.30  p.m.  Oct.  20th.— Imperative. 
Quarrelled.' 

Who  was  *  R.  H.'  ?  I  strolled  out  into  the  villagCi  and  identi- 
fied those  letters  within  a  dozen  yards  of  Ashdale  church.  A  little 
bulging  shop,  its  window  crammed  with  all  sorts  of  incongruous 
goods,  had  '  Richard  Hyles'  painted  above  it ;  and,  putting  my 
friend's  story  of  the  lost  weapon  and  the  passionate  implacable 
marine-store  dealer  in  connection  with  these  trumpet-tongued 
symbols,  I  constructed  a  theory. 

'  Ah,'  said  Gerald,  as  the  light  broke  in  on  him  too,  *  you  think 
Richard  Hyles  stole  my  pistol,  borrowed  money  of  Captain  Tranton, 
had  a  row  with  him,  went  up  to  the  Hall  after  I  had  left,  and — did 
the  thing!' 

*  It  looks  very  much  like  it.  I  shall  put  detectives  on  the  scent 
at  once  ;  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  and  we  must  be  cautious,  or  our 
bird  will  fly.' 

'  What  a  wretch  the  man  must  be  !' 

'  Your  courtship  of  Captain  Tranton's  daughter  must  have  been 
current  talk  in  the  viUage^  and  probably  other  people  beside  me  put 
it  down  that  you  would  be  refused.  Hyles  must  have  known  this, 
must  have  learned  somehow  of  your  going  up  to  the  Hall  that  even- 
ingy  and  have  thought  thus  to  escape  himself  and  to  pay  another 
old  grudge  by  putting  the  crime  on  to  your  shoulders.' 

'  And  has  nearly  succeeded  too.     Does  Milly  think  me  guilty  ?' 

Alas,  how  was  I  to  tell  him  ? 

*  I  really  do  not  know,'  I  answered.  *  Poor  girl !  Her  mother 
and  herself  are  both  at  the  rectory  still,  with  ttie  Bronnes ;  they 
do  not  feel  at  all  able  to  go  back  to  the  Hall.' 

Despite  the  fearful  position  in  which  he  stood^  Gerald  was 
always  ready  to  hear  or  talk  of  Millicent ;  he  would  have  gone  to 
the  death  for  that  girl  as  blithely  as  ever  went  fanatic  to  the  scafi'old. 
He  delayed  me  many  minutes  now. 

I  had  ridden  back  to  my  office,  and  was  busy  in  writing  letters 
for  several  waiting  clients,  when  my  door  opened,  almost  without 
warning,  and  my  clerk  ushered  in  a  lady  in  deepest  black.  I  rose, 
and,  when  the  veil  was  lifted,  met  the  shadow-haunted  eyes  of  Miss 
Tranton.  Dark  rings  were  round  them,  and  their  expression  was  one 
of  earnest  appeal.   All  the  roses  had  died  out  of  Milly's  cheeks  now. 

'  You  are  quite  alone  ?  I  can  speak  to  yon  in  confidence  a 
minute  or  two,  Mr.  Parke  ?' 
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*  WilHiigly ;  I  am  quite  at  your  command,  Miss  Tranton.' 

*  The  assizes  open  next  Monday ;  Gerald — Mr.  Myrtlemora  is 
to  be  tried.' 

'Yes.* 

'  He  is  qnite  innocent,  Mr.  Parke.* 

'  I  am  aware  of  it.' 

'  I  wotdd  have  seen  him  before  this  bnt  for  mother ;  she  will 
not  believe —  I  miLst  see  him,  Mr.  Parke  !  They  will  not  convict 
him?' 

In  that  last  sentence,  passionate  and  rapid,  the  last  vestige  of 
reserve  had  perished.  It  was  a  woman  forgetfol  of  herself,  think- 
ing  only  of  a  loved  one,  with  faith  in  his  integrity,  with  dread  of 
his  danger,  that  stood  before  me. 

'  I  have  very  little  fear,'  I  replied.  Yesterday  my  words  would 
have  been  less  confident. 

'  I  must  give  evidence,'  she  said ;  *  I  know  something.  I  was 
too  bewildered  to  think  at — the  inqaest  I' 

Eagerly  I  listened ;  hoping  a  farther  dae,  and  not  being  dis- 
appointed. 

*  I  knew  Gerald  was  coming  np  that  night.  I  conldn't  rest  in 
my  room ;  I  stole  along  the  corridor  and  throogh  the  hall,  and 
heard  people  talking  loudly,  rudely.  I  went  nearer  to  the  door, 
thinking  it  was  Gerald.  It  was  not ;  it  was  somebody  with  a  very 
gru£f  deep  voice ;  and  I  went  away.  Ten  minutes  after,  there  was 
a  shot,  and — '  a  smothered  sob  finished  the  sentence. 

This  was  very  important  evidence,  and  I  instantly  resolved  to 
utilise  it  for  my  theory. 

*  I  am  very  glad  you  came.  Miss  Tranton,  and  that  you  know 
Gerald  to  be  innocent.  He  will  be  exceedingly  grateful  for  a  visit. 
You  will  aid  me  in  preparing  the  defence  if  I  want  you,  even  before 
the  trial  ?' 

*  0  yes,  Mr.  Parke  !  Will  you  take  me  to  see  Gerald  at  Flin- 
Chester  ?' 

'  Will  this  evening  do  ?' 

'Yes.' 

And  so  we  arranged  it.  The  interview  was  a  very  pathetic  one : 
its  phases  far  too  sacred  to  be  recorded  here. 

The  detectives  were  surprised,  but  chimed  in  at  once  with  my 
further  schemes. 

Personally  this  Bichard  Hyles  was  but  Uttle  known  to  me.  He 
was  a  short,  bull-necked,  heavy-browed  worthy,  who  had  battled  on 
in  Ashdale  for  many  years.  We  mounted  a  strict  guard  upon  him, 
and  conducted  succeeding  investigations  with  caution  and  suocess* 
We  contrived  to  secrete  Miss  Tranton  behind  a  screen  in  a  friendly 
house,  and  to  get  the  man  to  call  on  an  errand  thereat  between  tbs 
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visits  of  soTeral  more.  A  yeiy  troabloas  and  fartiYe  expression  was 
remarked  in  bis  eyes,  but  he  did  not  appear  as  yet  to  suspect  any 
plot.  If  guilty,  he  eyidently  was  intending  to  stay  in  the  village  and 
to  braye  it  ont. 

Miss  Tranton  at  onoe  selected  his  voice  as  that  of  the  person  she 
had  heard  talking  with  her  father  on  the  night  of  the  murder.  Un- 
seeing as  well  as  nnseen,  the  poor  girl  conld  scarcely  be  prejudiced, 
and  tibe  tones  made  her  shiver  anew  with  horror,  she  said. 

Then,  too,  we  found,  by  patient  search  amongst  Captain  Tran- 
ton*s  papers,  clear  and  ctncise  evidence  of  the  debt  we  had  hitherto 
only  suspected.  Lent  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  the  money 
was  considerably  overdue,  and  still  remained  unpaid. 

To  trace  the  pistol  was  a  more  awkward  task,  and  if  pressed  too 
dose  at  the  outset,  might  have  given  the  villain  warning.  What 
was  of  as  much  importance  was  the  purchase  of  ammunition  by 
Bichard  Hyles  on  the  morrow  of  Captain  Tranton*s  departure  for 
Scotland — a  purchase  sworn  to  by  an  ironmonger  and  gun-dealer  at 
Flinchester. 

A  web  was  woven  now  which  it  would  be  hard  for  any  sophistry 
to  break.  My  natural  feelings  of  triumph  were  only  dimmed  by  pity 
for  both  murderer  and  victim. 

The  detectives  and  I  waited  first  on  Inspector  Boberts,  the 
night  before  the  trial.  He,  from  whom  the  idea  had  jealously  been 
kept,  was  astounded.  Begret  at  his  own  failure  and  pleasure  at 
the  probability  of  an  innocent  man's  release  struggled  for  the  mas- 
tery, and  pleasure  won.  Beneath  his  official  livery,  red-tape  had 
a  heart  like  the  rest  of  us. 

*  It  looked  dark,  you  can't  deny  it,  Mr.  Parke,'  he  said ;  '  but 
it's  as  plain  as  noonday  now.' 

'  I  think  so.  You  will  come  with  us  to  the  Manor  House,  Mr. 
Boberts?' 

The  Squire  literally  danced.  I  never  saw  old  Markham  in  such 
a  state  of  pleased  excitement  even  at  a  hunt  dinner  before.  Armed 
with  his  warrant,  we  walked  into  the  village  and  arrested  our  prey. 

A  great  wave  of  terror,  anger,  and  despair  surged  over  Bichard 
Hyles'  &ce  as  he  saw  what  this  visit  meant,  and  knew  that  despite 
his  cunning  the  toils  had  closed  upon  him.  It  was  over  in  a  couple 
of  seconds,  and  a  cloak  of  hastily  fnrbished-up  astonishment  that 
deceived  nobody  was  donned  in  its  place. 

'  I — gentlemen — ^want  me !     What  for  ?' 

*  For  the  murder  of  Captain  Tranton,'  said  the  inspector  coolly; 
and  in  another  instant  or  two  the  shaip  dick  of  a  pair  of  handcufis 
rang  out  upon  the  ears  of  a  waiting  group. 

The  inspector  warned  him  to  be  cautious  in  what  he  said,  but 
there  was  small  need  for  the  injunction.     Silent,  moody,  and  with 
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a  face  that  was  now  inscrutable,  the  prisoner  passed  out  into  the 
darkness  and  beyond  my  sight. 

Late  as  it  was,  I  rode  to  Flinchester.  So  £Eur  as  my  province 
went,  everything  was  in  order  for  the  eyentfal  morrow,  and  I  wanted 
to  inform  Gerald  of  progress. 

'  The  trial  can  be  little  more  than  a  form,  my  Mend,'  I  said, 
'  that  is  qnite  certain  now ;'  and  I  briefly  recapitulated  all  my  fresh 
details. 

*  My  mother  and  Milly  have  both  been  before  you,'  he  said,  in 
reply.     *  Bronne  drove  them  over ;  they've  only  just  left,  in  feust.' 

'  Ah  !     Trust  a  woman  in  love  to  be  first  to  bring  you  news !' 

Gerald  laughed.  He  could  even  be  merry  now  Uie  load  was 
lifted,  and  merry  with  a  very  different  sound  from  that  of  the  grim 
irony  I  remembered  so  well  from  my  first  visit. 

The  assize  court  was  duly  opened  by  Mr.  Justice  Doyle  on  the 
Monday ;  and  the  trial,  in  which  half  the  couotry-side  was  interested, 
was  very  nearly  as  formal  a  one  as  I  had  anticipated.  Gerald  was 
freed  without  the  shadow  of  a  stain. 

As  for  Richard  Hyles,  his  arraignment  never  took  place.  Con- 
scious that  there  could  be  but  one  dark  issue  to  such  a  contest,  the 
wretched  man  committed  suicide  in  Ids  cell,  leaving,  however, 
three  roughly  scribbled  words  behind  him  which  were  sufficient  to 
4;onvince  even  those  minds  which  were  most  loth  to  put  aside  their 
first  suspicions.  Whether  that  '  I  did  it'  spoke  of  repentance  as 
well  as  of  confession,  no  man  knows. 

What  recompense  for  unjust  imaginations  an  ashamed  society 
could  offer,  Gendd  Myrtlemore  received.  His  answer  to  Markham 
may  stand  as  typical  of  the  rest. 

*  I  do  not  blame  you  at  all,  sir,'  he  said.  '  The  case  was  de- 
cidedly a  dark  one,  and  perhaps  I  should  have  thought  the  same. 
I  am  only  the  more  grateficil  to  those  who  did  beUeve  in  me,  and  who 
did  their  best  to  help  me/ 

Millicent  Tranton  and  her  mother  went  away  from  Ashdale,  and 
lived  in  strictest  seclusion  for  more  than  eighteen  months.  Millicent 
was  the  heiress  of  all  her  fieither's  wealth. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  after  that  time  there  was  a  wedding, 
and  that  Ashdale  Lodge  has  since  been  bright  with  a  true  love's 
presence. 
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When  Charles  Dickens  first  entered  the  gallery  as  a  parliamentary 
reporter,  he  was  still  the  merest  stripling  in  appearance.  Yet  he 
nevertheless  contrived  to  step  at  once  there  into  the  very  front  rank 
as  a  stenographer,  although  surrounded  by  some  eighty  or  ninety 
skilled  competitors,  having  already,  outside  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, thoroughly  mastered  the  difficulties  of  his  delicate  craft  by 
two  years  of  the  most  assiduous  application.  Independently  of 
the  press,  he  was  plying  his  pencil  all  that  while  in  the  law- 
courts  as  a  shorthand-writer  for  one  of  the  offices  in  Doctors*  Com- 
mons. Unwittingly  even  then  he  was  making  good  his  claim  (as 
he  continued  to  do  afterwards  within  the  recognition  of  all  down  to 
the  very  close  of  his  career)  to  the  possession  of  genius  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  has  been  wittily  defined  by  Carlyle^  namely,  as  *  an  im- 
mense capacity  for  taking  trouble.' 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  novelist's  earlier  history  will  re- 
member, with  a  feeling  about  equally  compounded  of  the  humorous 
and  the  pathetic,  the  Micawber-like  burst  of  confidence  with  which 
his  father  once  answered  the  chance  inquiry,  *  Pray,  Mr.  Dickens, 
where  was  your  son  educated  ?'  '  Why,  indeed,  sir — ha,  ha ! — he 
may  be  said  to  have  educated  himself!' 

In  regard  to  shorthand,  as  in  regard  to  everything  else,  he  was 
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his  own  instractor.  Even  in  his  selection  of  the  profession  of  a 
reporter  he  acted  under  no  one's  guidance.  Mr.  Forster,  as  it 
happens,  was  entirely  mistaken  in  attributing  that  choice  to  an 
incentive  awakened  by  the  elder  Dickens  '  going  into  the  gallery'  as 
a  parliamentary  reporter,  or,  as  the  biographer  adds  yet  more  speci- 
fically, a  little  later  on,  'joining  the  gaUery  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Morning  Chronicle.*  In  point  of  fact,  the  elder  Dickens  never  was 
a  parliamentary  reporter  at  all.  He  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
shorthand.  Whatever  position  he  held  on  the  press — and  even  that 
but  for  a  very  brief  interval — was  purely  of  a  commercial  character. 
There  is,  besides,  a  startling  discrepancy  of  time  apparent  at  a  glance 
upon  the  very  surface  of  Mr.  Forster's  curiously  inconsequent  inti- 
mation. For  supposing,  even  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there 
had  been  'anything  like  a  foundation  for  his  announcement,  that 
Dickens,  in  1880,  '  took  sudden  determination  to  qualify  himself 
thoroughly  for  what  his  father  was  lately  become — a  newspaper  par- 
liamentary reporter,'  it  would  seem  the  oddest  thing  in  the  world, 
more  particularly  on  the  part  of  one  constitutionally  so  impulsive 
and  energetic,  that  not  until  two  years  had  elapsed  was  the 
smallest  attempt  made' by  him  anywhere  to  secure  a  foothold  upon 
even  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  of  journalism ;  and  that  not  until 
four  years  after  that  '  sudden  determination'  was  a  position  obtained 
by  him  eventually  as  a  reporter  upon  the  staff  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle. 

Another  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  the  biographer  is  even  more 
surprising  than  the  one  just  mentioned,  seeing  that  it  bore  relation 
to  a  fact  which  was  presumably  within  his  own  personal  knowledge 
and  recollection.  According  to  Mr.  Forster's  account  of  Dickens's 
entrance  upon  journalism,  his  first  parliamentary  service  was  given 
in  1881  to  the  True  Sun,  '  a  journal,'  as  the  biographer  goes  on 
to  say,  *  which  had  then  on  its  editorial  staff  some  dear  friends  of 
mine,  through  whom  I  became  myself  a  contributor  to  it,  and  after- 
wards, in  common  with  all  concerned,  whether  in  its  writing,  report- 
ing, printing,  or  publishing,  a  sharer  in  its  difficulties.' 

Having  himself,  therefore,  taken  part  in  the  enterprise,  it  ia 
little  less  than  amazing  to  find  that,  in  speaking  thus,  Mr.  Forster 
was  out  in  his  calculation  by  a  whole  twelvemonth.  Instead  of 
Dickens  beginning  his  labours  as  a  parliamentary  reporter  on  the 
True  Sun  in  1831,  as  stated  in  the  biography,  it  was  not  until 
Monday  eveniog,  the  6th  of  March  1882,  that  the  first  number  of 
that  journal  was  issued  from  the  press.  It  was  consequently  a  year 
later  than  Mr.  Forster  supposed  that  the  novelist  entered  the  gallery 
for  the  first  time  as  a  shorthand-writer.  Beyond  tins,  it  should  be 
yet  further  remarked  at  once  that  Dickens's  labours  upon  the  True 
Sun  were  at  the  most  but  slight  and  perfunctory.     He  occupied  a 
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positioD  on  its  reporting  staff  somewhat  analogous  in  its  way  (if  it 
may  be  allowed  to  employ  here  one  of  the  techidcalities  of  the  case- 
room)  to  that  of  a  *  grass-hand*  among  compositors — ^the  position  in 
effect  of  a  stipemnmerary,  who  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  called 
upon  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  So  comparatively  slight  was 
his  preoccupation  thus,  that  simoltaneoasly  with  his  engagement  on 
the  True  Sun,  Dickens  filled  a  more  regular  and  recognised  posi- 
tion in  the  gallery  dnring  the  Session  of  1832  as  one  of  the  report- 
ing staff  of  the  Mirror  of  Parliament.  That  full  and  copious 
record  of  the  debates  had  been  a  little  while  before  projected,  and 
was  for  some  few  years  afterwards  ably  conducted  by  the  future 
novelist's  uncle  on  the  mother's  side^  John  Henry  Barrow,  a  bar- 
rister of  Gray's  Inn.  Upon  it  for  three  sessions  altogether,  from 
1882  to  1884,  the  young  stenographer,  fresh  from  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  held  his  ground  firom  the  first  fully  upon  a  level  with  the 
most  experienced  of  his  competitors. 

Foremost  among  these  was  one  who  soon  became  his  fast  friend 
and  intimate,  and  thenceforth,  to  the  close  of  the  great  humor- 
ist's life,  their  cordial  regard  for  each  other  remained  unbroken. 
Only  a  few  weeks  before  the  novelist's  death,  I  remember  perfectly 
well  hearing  him  introduce  to  some  chance  acquaintance  this  trusty 
ally,  not  as  '  one  of  the  oldest,'  but  as  the  oldest  fiiend  he  had  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Thomas  Beard,  the  gentleman  who  is  here  referred 
to,  and  who  still  occupies  the  position  he  has  long  held  as  her 
Majesty's  Court  Newsman,  preserves  to  this  hour  as  vividly  in  his 
recollection,  he  assures  me,  as  though  they  were  but  incidents  of 
yesterday,  the  whimsical  experiences  he  passed  through  in  the  old 
coaching  days,  in  association  with  the  then  youthful,  and  even  boyish- 
looking,  Charles  Dickens.  His  earliest  remembrance  of  him  is  that 
of  a  slight  delicate  stripling,  whose  bright  handsome  face  and  win- 
ning aspect  are  fedrly  shadowed  forth,  slightly  idealised,  it  may  be, 
but,  for  all  that,  truthAilly  in  every  line,  through  the  dainty  pencil- 
drawing  made  of  him  in  profile  but  a  very  few  years  afterwards  by 
Maclise,  a  facsimile  of  which  may  be  turned  to  opposite  the  twenty- 
seventh  page  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Life.  Speaking  to  me 
of  Dickens  as  a  shorthand- writer,  Mr.  Beard  not  only  reiterates  the 
emphatic  assurance  already  given  by  him  in  six  words  to  Mr. 
Forster,  '  There  never  was  such  a  reporter,'  but  adds,  in  one  word 
of  still  greater  emphasis,  that  Dickens's  command  of  Gumey's 
system  was  nothing  less  than  perfect.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  when  Joseph  Gumey  flourished  as  a  master  of  stenography, 
Isaac  Pitman  was  yet  unborn.  As  far  back  as  in  1751,  in  &ct, 
the  former  first  published  his  treatise  on  shorthand,  under  the  title 
of  Brachygraphy.  Having  treated  himself,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, to  a  half-guinea  copy  of  Gumey's  Handbook,  Dickens  went 
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at  it,  as  all  through  his  life  he  went  at  eyerything,  with  a  will ; 
and  in  a  year  or  two  thoroughly  mastered  its  difficulties^  thanks, 
wholly  and  solely,  it  should  be  said,  to  his  indomitable  perseTerance. 
How  and  by  what  dogged  determination  he  contrived  to  cut  his  way 
triumphantly  through  that  forest  of  difficulties,  he  has  himself 
related,  with  marvellous  humour,  in  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of 
David  Copperfield,  Reading  the  account  there  given,  even  the 
uninitiated  will  find  themselves  enabled  to  realise,  almost  as  readily 
as  the  initiated  in  the  latter's  remembrance  of  the  ordeal  they  have 
actually  passed  through,  the  bewildering  effect  of  the  changes  rung 
upon  dots  which  in  such  a  position  mean  such  a  thing,  and  in  such 
another  position  something  else  entirely  different ;  the  wonderful 
vagaries  played  by  circles  ;  the  unaccountable  consequences  result- 
ing from  marks  like  flies'  legs ;  and  the  tremendous  effect  of  a  curve 
in  the  wrong  place.  Even  when  he  had  acquired  familiarity  with 
the  alphabet  of  this  abbreviated  language — an  alphabet  which 
api^eared  to  him,  as  he  declares,  a  very  Egyptian  temple  in  itself — 
a  procession  of  new  horrors  called  arbitrary  characters  confronted  him 
in  appalling  perspective ;  characters  the  most  despotic  he  had  ever 
encountered — insisting,  for  instance,  that  a  thing  like  the  beginning 
of  a  cobweb  meant  '  expectation,*  and  that  a  pen-and-ink  skyrocket 
stood  for  '  disadvantageous.'  When  he  had  fixed  these  wretches  in 
his  mind,  he  found,  as  so  many  others  have  done  under  the  like 
circumstances,  that  they  had  driven  everything  else  out  of  it. 
Beginning  again,  he  forgot  these  latest  acquisitions.  While  he 
was  picking  them  up  once  more,  he  dropped  the  other  fragmentary 
portions  of  the  system — the  upshot  of  his  whole  endeavour  being 
that  it  all  appeared  to  him  simply  heartbreaking.  Notwithstanding 
these  preliminary  stumbles  upon  the  very  threshold,  he,  neverthe- 
less, after  three  or  four  months'  resolute  application,  believed  him- 
self capable  of  making  an  experiment  at  last  upon  one  of  the  crack 
speakers  in  Doctors'  Commons.  '  Shall  I  ever  forget,'  he  has 
exclaimed,  in  whimsical  celebration  of  that  crucial  test  of  his 
capabilities, — '  shall  I  ever  forget  how  the  crack  speaker  walked  off 
from  me  before  I  began,  and  left  my  imbecile  pencil  staggering 
about  the  paper  as  if  it  were  in  a  fit  ?' 

Eventually,  when  he  had  contrived  by  practice  to  keep  pace  with 
a  declaimer  of  moderately  rapid  articulation,  he  would  probably 
have  been  triumphant  upon  that  achievement,  as  he  acknowledges, 
if  only  he  had  had  the  faintest  conception  of  what  his  notes  were 
intended  to  represent !  Instead,  however,  of  comprehending  them 
in  the  least  when  he  subjected  them  to  scrutiny,  he  discovered  that, 
so  far  as  they  could  in  any  way  help  him  back  to  their  inner  mean- 
ing, he  might  just  as  well  have  been  copying  the  Chinese  inscriptions 
npon  an  immense  collection  of  tea-chests,  or  the  golden  hierogly- 
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phics  emblazoned  on  the  red  and  green  bottles  in  the  shop-windowB 
of  the  chemists  and  druggists.  As  meekly  as  ever  did  the  wayfarers 
in  quest  of  Todgers's  long  afterwards,  when  they  came  to  a  dead- wall 
at  the  bottom  of  a  cul-de-sac  labelled  '  No  thoroughfare/  he  found 
himself  constrained  to  turn  right-about-face  and  to  begin  all  over 
again !  Realising  the  imperative  necessity  of  doing  this,  however,  he 
put  the  best  countenance  he  could  on  the  matter,  and  did  it !  He 
turned  back,  as  he  frankly  acknowledged,  with  a  heavy  heart ;  and, 
beginning  once  more  very  laboriously  and  methodically,  plodded  at 
a  snail's  pace  over  identically  the  same  ground  he  had  already 
traversed,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  examine  minutely  upon 
all  sides  each  speck  in  his  way,  and  making  the  most  desperate 
e£forts  to  know  those  elusive  characters  wherever  they  might  after- 
wards be  encountered. 

In  reward  for  this  most  sensible  and  painstaking  perseverance^ 
which  may  be  heartily  commended  to  the  consideration  of  every  one 
aiming  at  proficiency  in  the  art  of  the  shorthand-writer,  the  time 
came  when  he  had  completely  tamed  what  he  still  called  even  then 
that  savage  stenographic  mystery.  After  nearly  two  years'  practice 
in  the  consistory  courts,  he  managed  to  make  by  it  something  more 
than  a  respectable  income.  Immediately  he  emerged,  from  the  com- 
parative obscurity  of  working  for  a  private  oflSce  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, into  the  glare  of  publicity,  consequent  upon  his  stepping, 
while  yet  a  stripling,  into  the  ranks  of  journalism,  he  enjoyed  high 
repute  for  his  accomplishments  in  everything  pertaining  to  a  craft 
the  past-masters  of  which,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  whether 
old  or  young,  can  alone  by  necessity  evidence  their  skill  at  high 
pressure.  In  the  dazzling  swiftness  of  his  zigzag  notes,  no  less 
than  in  his  rapid  transcript  from  them  afterwards,  he  distanced  the 
fleetest  of  his  companions. 

During  the  three  sessions  in  which  he  worked  for  the  Mirror 
of  Parliament,  that  is  in  1882,  in  1833,  and  in  1834,  he  earned 
by  his  pencil  an  average  of  fifteen  guineas  a  week.  Parliamentary 
reporting,  it  should  be  borne  especially  in  mind,  was  about  that  time 
at  its  very  acme.  It  was  so  in  effect  for,  as  nearly  as  possible,  three 
lustres — from  1830  to  1844  or  1845.  The  galleries  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  were  packed  within  that  interval  by  men  of  excep- 
tional capacity,  and  for  the  most  part  even,  it  should  be  said,  of 
ripe  scholarship.  Yet,  suddenly  thrown  as  he  was,  by  virtue  of 
his  extraordinary  skill  as  a  shorthand- writer,  into  their  midst  while 
he  was  yet  a  beardless  youth,  who  had  scarcely  any  book-learning  at 
all,  Charles  Dickens  held  his  ground  from  the  very  outset  with  the  best 
and  ablest  of  his  surroundings.  He  did  so  almost  equally  by  right  of 
his  astonishing  readiness  and  of  his  irrepressible  vivacity.  How 
it  was  that,  in   common  with  the  more   skilled  of  his  associates. 
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he  was  enabled  to  earn  upon  an  average  fifteen  guineas  a  week 
all  throngh  the  session  while  enrolled  upon  the  sta£f  of  the  Mirror 
of  Parliament,  may  be  readily  explained.  It  arose  ont  of  the 
system  which  prevailed  in  the  carrying  out  of  that  copious  and 
splendid  record  of  the  debates  in  both  Houses.  The  sixteen  or 
seventeen  picked  reporters  upon  that  staff  were  worked  in  guinea 
turns  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each.  Everything,  even  to  the 
little  parenthetic  interruptions,  being  recorded  in  the  first  person, 
the  strain,  the  stress,  the  whirling  wear  and  tear  upon  the  steno- 
graphers thus  engaged  was,  by  necessity,  excessive.  It  was  so 
excessive,  indeed,  that  only  those  who  were  very  rarely  qualified 
to  sustain  it  were  enabled  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it  without  suc- 
cumbing. Those  rarest  few,  among  whom  Charles  Dickens,  in  spite 
of  his  youth,  took  his  place  from  the  commencement  with  unfal- 
tering zeal  and  unconquerable  energy,  on  field-nights  took  turn 
after  turn  in  bewilderingly  rapid  sequence ;  insomuch  that  during 
the  hottest  time  of  the  discussions  they  found  themselves,  these 
exceptional  few,  enabled  to  earn  within  the  week  twenty,  or  even 
as  much  as  five-and-twenty,  guineas. 

Dickens's  first  session,  that  of  1832,  when  he  worked  double  tides 
for  the  True  Sun  and  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  was  a  brief  autumnal 
one,  marked  by  the  first  meeting,  on  August  7th,  of  the  Beformed 
Parliament.  The  Grey  Ministry  was  yet  in  power,  as  it  had  been  two 
years  preiiously,  and  as  it  was  to  be  for  two  years  afterwards.  The 
next  session,  that  of  1838,  witnessed  at  its  inauguration,  on  the 
15th  February,  the  admission  of  the  first  Quaker  upon  his  afi&rma- 
tion.  The  next,  that  of  1884,  was  closed  by  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament  on  Friday,  the  16th  of  August ;  exactly  two  months  and 
one  day  after  which,  that  is  on  the  16th  of  October,  the  old  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons  were  destroyed  by  a  conflagration.  Within 
that  brief  interval,  in  fact  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1884,  Charles  Dickens  ceased  his  connection  with  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament,  and  was  summarily  enrolled  upon  the  staff 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  That  journal  had  then  but  very  re- 
cently passed,  by  purchase,  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  Clement, 
proprietor  of  BelVa  Life  and  the  Observer,  into  those  of  three 
moneyed  Whigs  who  were  thus  brought  into  temporary  partner- 
ship :  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Easthope,  stockbroker,  sometime 
M.P.  for  St.  Albans,  as  afterwards  for  Leicester;  Mr.  James 
Duncan,  publisher  of  Paternoster-row ;  and  Mr.  Simon  MacGil- 
livray,  a  Highlander,  who  had  been  a  prosperous  merchant  in 
Mexico.  The  late  Mr.  James  Grant,  formerly  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser,  has  insisted  with  some  em- 
phasis, in  his  History  of  the  Newspaper  Press  (vol.  i.  p.  298), 
that   '  it  was  in  the  year    1885,'  and  not  in  1834,  '  that   Mr. 
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Dickens  became  connected  with  the  Morning  Chronicle ;'  adding, 

*  I  conld  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  time,  because  I  remember  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  but  yesterday,  that  he  came  to  it  the 
session  after  I  quitted  my  connection  with  that  journal.'  Writ- 
ing thus  emphatically  in  1871  from  his  own  p6nK>nal  recoUectionSi 
Mr.  Grant  was,  nevertheless,  in  error,  and  for  a  reason  clearly 
enough  explained  almost  immediately  afterwards,  where  he  says, 

*  Mr.  Dickens  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Black  simply  as  a  parliamentary 
reporter.'  As  a  reporter,  yes  I  Bat  not  simply  as  a  parliamen- 
tary reporter.  His  engagement,  for  that  matter,  in  common  with 
the  engagement  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  reporting  staff, 
was  not  merely  sessional.  It  extended,  on  the  contrary,  all  over 
the  twelvemonth;  the  stipulated  salary  being  five  guineas  a 
week.  The  once  redoubtable  Birmingham  Badical  solicitor,  Mr. 
Joseph  Parkes,  politically  a  power  in  his  day,  but  now  almost  for- 
gotten, was  the  negotiator  who,  acting  for  Mr.  Easthope  and  his 
partners,  applied  among  others  to  Mr.  Thomas  Beard,  as  a  very 
noteworthy  stenographer,  to  join  the  then  reorganising  staff  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  In  doing  so,  he  asked  Mr.  Beard  to  recom- 
mend any  other  exceptionally  able  shorthand-writer  who  was,  within 
his  knowledge,  thoroughly  competent.  Charles  Dickens  was  at  once 
named,  and  his  services  were  immediately  secured.  Those .  ser- 
vices, in  point  of  fact,  were  forthwith  put  into  requisition. 

Upon  the  morrow  of  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  the  Prime 
Minister,  as  it  happened,  was  pledged  to  attend  a  grand  banquet, 
which  was  to  be  given  in  his  honour  at  Edinburgh.  Thither  Mr. 
Thomas  Beard  and  his  young  colleague,  Charles  Dickens,  were 
early  despatched,  so  that  they  might  be  in  ample  time  to  report 
the  proceedings.  They  had  such  leisure  for  their  journey  north- 
wards, in  fact,  that  they  went  round  by  sea  to  Leith.  This  was 
Dickens's  first  taste  of  the  salt-water :  it  was  the  very  first  voyage  he 
had  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying.  And  his  exhilaration  in 
the  earlier  part  of  it  Mr.  Beard  describes  to  me  as  having  been 
intense ;  first  of  all,  when  the  vessel  dropped  down  the  river,  and 
afterwards  when  it  began  to  skirt  the  eastern  coast  of  England. 
Conspicuous  among  the  passengers  on  board  was  one  who,  by  his 
very  manner  and  occupation  at  starting,  helped  materially  to  enhance 
the  blithe  young  humorist's  enjoyment.  This,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
a  well-tempered,  fresh-complexioned,  sandy-haired  commercial  tra- 
veller, to  whom  Dickens's  attention  was  first  of  all  attracted  by  the 
circumstance  that,  to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  young  Boz,  he  was 
reading  to  himself,  with  frequent  roars  of  laughter,  '  The  Bloomsbury 
Christening,'  in  the  April  number  for  that  year  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine.  At  every  fresh  paroxysm  of  mirth,  provoked  by  the 
comically  lugubrious  proceedings  of  Mr.  Nicodemus  Dumps,  the 
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beardless  author's  heart  wanned  more  and  more  to  the  good-hnmonred 
bagman,  who  thus  nnwittingl;  took  rank  to  himself  among  Dickens's 
earliest  appreciators.  Later  on,  in  this  little  coast  voyage,  when 
the  vessel  had  fairly  got  into  Yarmouth  Roads,  and  began  to  en- 
counter rather  boisterous  weather,  the  young  novelist  of  the  here- 
after, little  dreaming  then  of  his  alter  ego  David  Copperfield  and  of 
the  old  boat  on  the  sands,  inhabited,  among  others,  by  Little  Em'ly 
and  Mr.  Peggotty,  was  suddenly  prostrated  by  the  mal  de  mer,  of 
which  he  had  never  before  had  experience.  The  life  and  soul  of  his 
companion  until  then,  he  from  that  moment,  down  to  their  arrival 
at  Leith,  completely  collapsed. 

Mr.  Beard,  in  recounting  to  me  the  little  incidents  of  this  journey, 
recalled  to  mind  with  pleasure  the  circumstance  that  the  jovial 
commercial  traveller,  who  earlier  in  the  day  had  revelled  in  such 
shouts  of  laughter  over  the  '  Bloomsbury  Christening,'  evidenced 
the  kindliest  interest  in  the  prostration  of  the  unknown  author  of 
that  rare  morsel  of  pleasantry.  It  was  early  in  the  September  of 
1884  that  Dickens,  in  company  with  Mr.  Beard,  went  thus  by 
packet  round  by  way  of  Leith  to  Edinburgh.  And  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  Wednesday,  the  17th  September,  in  tracking  their  course 
thither,  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  hunt  up,  and  identify  as  a 
veritable  treasure-trove,  the  very  first  bit  of  descriptive  reporting  ever 
penned  by  Charles  Dickens  and  printed  in  a  public  newspaper.  It 
occupies,  in  small  type,  a  little  less  than  half  a  column.  It  is  dated 
from  Edinburgh  on  the  previous  Saturday,  the  18th  of  September. 
There  are  four  paragraphs  in  it,  of  unequal  length ;  the  first  the 
longest,  the  rest  being  '  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.'  A 
bracketed  heading  tells  us  that  it  is  [From  our  own  Correspondent]. 
Mr.  Beard  identifies  it  from  his  own  vivid  remembrance  as  wholly 
by  Dickens.  The  second  and  third  paragraphs  will  amply  suffice 
here,  as  exemplars ;  the  earlier  of  the  two,  in  particular,  foresha- 
dowing that  rare  humour  with  which  Englishmen  of  every  condition 
of  life  were  so  soon  afterwards  to  become  familiar,  when  the  '  Sketches 
by  Boz,'  in  the  following  year,  were  to  begin  appearing  in  the 
columns  of  the  Evening  Chronicle,  Writing  as  *  Our  own  Corre- 
spondent' on  Saturday,  the  18th  of  September  1884,  Dickens,  in 
that  early  despatch  from  Edinburgh,  says  : 

''^A  promenade"  took  place  this  morning  in  St.  Andrews- 
square  for  the  benefit  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  and  the  House  of  Refuge.  It  was  most  respectably 
attended,  but  a  lamentably  dull  afiiedr.  A  marquee  was  erected  in 
the  centre  of  a  parched  bit  of  ground,  without  a  tree  or  shrub  to 
intercept  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun.  Under  it  was  a  military  band, 
and  around  it  were  the  company.  The  band  played  and  the  com- 
pany walked  about ;  and  when  the  band  were  tired,  a  piper  played 
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by  way  of  yariation,  and  then  the  company  walked  abont  again  ;  and 
when  the  piper  was  tired,  such  of  the  visitors  as  could  find  seats  sat 
down,  and  those  who  could  not  looked  as  if  they  wished  they  had 
not  come;  and  the  poor  blind-school  pupils,  who  occupied  the 
warmest  seats  in  the  enclosure,  were  very  hot  and  uncomfortable, 
and  appeared  very  glad  to  be  filed  off  from  a  scene  in  which  they 
could  take  little  interest,  and  with  which  their  pensive  careworn 
fifices  painfully  contrasted. 

*  To  describe  the  bustle  and  animation  and  beauty  of  the  city 
would  be  impossible.  The  advantages  of  its  situation,  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
the  old  town,  with  which  so  many  historical  associations  and  local 
legends  are  connected,  would  form  materials  for  a  volume  at  any  time ; 
but  thronged  as  the  streets  are  now  by  a  continued  crowd  of  well- 
dressed  strangers  and  bustling  visitants,  they  present  an  exciting 
and  exhilarating  appearance  which  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  those 
who  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  it.' 

The  opening  and  closing  paragraphs  of  this  little  report  (not 
here  given)  had  reference  to  the  temporary  banqueting-hall  erected 
in  the  High  School  yard  on  Calton  Hill,  in  which  the  Premier  was 
to  be  publicly  feasted  on  the  following  Monday  by  the  more  ardent 
of  his  Scotch  supporters.  The  Grey  Pavilion,  as  the  structure  was 
called,  had  been  visited  by  Dickens,  as  he  sets  out  with  remarking, 
on  the  morning  of  the  very  day  on  the  evening  of  which  he  penned 
his  communication.  Forty-eight  hours  afterwards,  on  Monday,  the 
15th  of  September,  the  banquet  took  place,  at  which  the  Prime 
Minister,  Charles,  Earl  Grey,  was  both  the  principal  guest  and 
the  principal  speaker. 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  at  this  banquet,  of  the  reception 
of  Lord  Grey  that  morning  on  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  and  of  the 
presentation  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  him  intermediately  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  occupied,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
cares  to  turn  to  it,  upwards  of  eleven  closely-printed  columns  of 
the  broadsheet  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  To  jot  down  that  exact 
and  elaborate  record,  the  pencils  of  Mr.  Beard  and  his  young  col- 
league were  plied  furiously,  turn  and  turn  about.  Then  it  was 
that  the  latter  began  first  of  all  to  be  affected  by  that  intense  dis- 
like for  Lord  Grey's  style  of  speaking,  for  his  fishy  coldness,  for 
his  uncongenial  and  unsympathetic  politeness,  and  for  his  insuffer- 
able though  most  gentlemanly  artificiality,  against  all  of  which 
peculiarities  Dickens  years  afterwards  inveighed,  when  he  recalled 
to  mind  the  great  Whig  Premier,  exclaiming  in  allusion  to  him,  with 
a  serio-comic  shudder,  '  The  shape  of  his  head  (I  see  it  now)  was 
misery  to  me  and  weighed  down  my  youth.'  It  is  curious  to  recall 
to  mind  here  for  a  moment  the  fact  that,  within  less  than  seven 
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yearB  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Beard's  youihfal  coUeagae  was  tak- 
ing his  fall  share  of  work  as  a  shorthand-writer  in  reporting  the 
speeches  deliyered  upon  this  occasion  in  the  colnmns  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle^  Charles  Dickens  himself  was  entertained  at  a  grand 
puhlic  banquet  in  Edinbnrgh^  on  the  26th  of  June  1841 ;  a  banquet 
presided  oyer  by  no  less  a  man  than  Professor  Wilson ;  the  free* 
dom  of  the  city  being  awarded  to  the  already  world-famous  though 
still  youthful  author;  while,  as  not  by  any  means  the  least  remark- 
able indication  then  given  of  the  intense  popularity  and  even  per- 
sonal affection  he  had  contrived  to  win  to  himself  intermediately 
by  his  writings,  his  entrance  one  evening  into  the  theatre  at  Edin- 
burgh was  signalised  upon  the  instant  of  his  recognition  by  the 
whole  house  rising  in  his  honour,  while  the  orchestra  struck  up 
the  old  Jacobite  air,  *  Charley  is  my  darling !'  the  last  notes  of 
which  were  drowned  in  acclamations. 

Before  he  was  to  take  in  any  way  in  earnest  to  those  labours 
of  love  which  were  so  very  soon  afterwards  to  win  him  this  im- 
mense and  enviable  popularity,  Dickens  had,  in  the  autunm  of  1884, 
nearly  three  years  before  him  of  intense  and  exciting  toil  as 
a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Speaking  of  it 
nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  in  the  May  of  1865,  when,  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  second  annual  dinner  of  the  Newspaper 
Press  Fund,  he  held  that  night,  as  he  expressed  it,  a  brief  for  his 
brothers,  he  recalled  to  mind,  with  a  gusto  of  delight  that  many 
will  still  remember,  his  exciting  experiences  as  a  reporter:  his 
transcribing  from  his  notes  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  by  the  light  of 
a  dark  lantern  in  a  postchaise  and  four,  galloping  through  a  wild 
country  at  dead  of  night,  and  at  the  then  amazing  speed  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour ;  his  wearing  his  knees  by  writing  on  them  on  the 
old  back  row  of  the  old  gallery  of  the  old  House  of  Commons ;  his 
wearing  his  feet  by  standing  to  write  in  a  preposterous  pen  in  the 
old  House  of  Lords,  where  they  used  to  be  huddled  together  like 
sheep  kept  in  waiting,  say,  until  the  woolsack  might  want  restuff- 
ing;  his  having  been  upset  in  almost  every  description  of  vehicle 
known  in  this  country;  his  having  been  belated  in  his  time  on  miry 
byroads  towards  the  small  hours,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  London, 
in  a  wheelless  carriage  with  exhausted  horses  and  drunken  post- 
boys, and  yet  contriving  somehow,  even  under  those  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, to  get  back  in  time  for  publication,  to  be  welcomed  with 
never- forgotten  compliments  by  the  late  Mr.  Black,  coming  in  the 
broadest  of  Scotch  from  the  broadest  of  hearts  he  had  ever  known ! 

Twenty  years  before  his  indulgence  in  those  reminiscences,  he 
had  written  to  his  future  biographer  as  to  the  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter of  the  charges  he  had  to  enter  among  his  items  of  expendi- 
ture, when  working  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  a  swift-travelling 
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reporter  for  the  Morning  Chronicle :  *  I  haye  charged  for  broken 
hats,  broken  luggage,  broken  chaiBes,  broken  harness — evetything 
but  a  broken  head/  which  he  declared  would  haye  been  about  the 
only  thing  they  would  have  grumbled  to  pay  for.  His  reminiscence 
in  his  Newspaper  Press  Fund  speech  just  now  referred  to,  of  his 
haying  once  reported  Lord  John  Bussell,  down  in  the  west,  in  a 
pelting  shower  of  rain,  when  a  couple  of  good-natured  colleagues 
improvised  a  screen  for  him  by  holding  a  pocket-handkerchief  over 
his  note-book,  after  the  manner  of  a  state  canopy  in  an  ecclesiastical 
procession,  Mr.  Beard  assures  me  that  he  himself  perfectly  well 
remembers,  insomuch  that  he  recalls  to  mind  by  name  as  '  Old 
Scott'  one  of  the  good-natured  colleagues  here  alluded  to.  Dickens, 
he  recollects  besides,  had  the  additional  discomfort  upon  this  occa- 
sion of  racing  his  pencil  over  the  note-book  while  in  the  greatest 
trepidation  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  rickety  platform  on  which  he 
was  placed,  and  part  of  which,  in  fact,  gave  way  before  the  close  of 
the  proceedings.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  James  Grant 
of  the  Morning  Advertiser,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  Charles 
Dickens's  capabilities  as  a  reporter,  but  more  especially  as  a  short- 
hand-writer in  the  galleries  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  a 
more  accomplished  or  more  rarely  gifted  expert  in  that  capacity 
never  occupied  a  seat  within  the  walls  of  the  Legislature.  '  Literary 
abilities  of  a  high  order,  with  reporting  capacity  of  a  superior  kind, 
are  seldom  found  in  conjunction,'  says  Mr.  Grant,  who  adds,  *  they 
were  so  in  his  (Charles  Dickens's)  case  in  a  measure  in  which  they 
never  were  before  in  any  other  man  since  parliamentary  reporting 
was  known.'  Beyond  even  his  marvellous  manipulative  swiftness 
and  dexterity  as  a  stenographer  were  his  watchful  sagacity  and  his 
almost,  it  might  be  said,  intuitive  discretion.  According  to  Dr. 
Charles  Mackay,  who,  in  1885,  became  the  assistant  sub-editor  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle  under  Mr.  George  Hogarth,  who  was  in 
the  following  year  to  become  the  future  novelist's  father-in-law, 
Dickens,  in  that  heyday  of  the  stenographic  art,  was  '  universally  con- 
sidered the  rapidest  and  most  accurate  shorthand- writer  in  the  gallery.' 
Under  the  tripartite  governance  of  Easthope,  Duncan,  and 
MacGillivray,  the  ridiculous  arrangement  was  enforced  that,  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock  every  morning,  the  whole  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  reporting  and  siting  staflf  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
were  to  assemble  at  882  Strand,  then,  and  to  the  close  of  its  exist- 
ence as  a  journal,  the  office  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  They  were 
to  meet,  forsooth,  thus  in  rendezvous — to  receive  Mr.  Black's  in- 
structions !  It  mattered  nothing  whether  the  reporters  had  been 
toiling  in  the  gallery  down  to  three  or  four  o'clock  that  very  morn- 
ing ;  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  they  were  again  perforce  in  this 
ill-considered  manner  reassembled. 
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It  was  upon  one  of  these  occasions  that  Mr.  John  Black — 
'  dear  old  Black !'  as  Dickens  loved  to  call  him,  '  my  first  hearty 
out-and-out  appreciator' — threw  out  to  the  young  reporter  the 
suggestion  that  he  should,  at  intervals,  contribute  original  matter, 
as  well  as  reports  taken  down  verbatim  et  literatiin.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  his  doing  so  very  soon  afterwards  presented  itself.  As 
an  offshoot  from  the  Morning  Chronicle,  a  tri-weekly  journal  was 
projected,  under  the  title  of  the  Evening  Chronicle.  Asked  by 
Mr.  Hogarth  to  send  in  a  sketch  for  publication  in  the  first  number, 
Charles  Dickens,  writing  from  his  then  chambers,  IS  Fumival's 
Inn,  modestly  preferred  the  request  that  it  might  be  taken  into 
consideration  whether,  in  the  event  of  his  contributions  appearing 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  papers,  some  slight  addition  might  be 
made  to  his  regular  salaiy.  Precisely  in  this  way  it  was,  in  fact, 
that  the  matter  was  arranged.  Instead  of  receiving,  as  hitherto, 
five  guineas,  he  received  seven  guineas,  upon  the  understanding 
that,  at  reasonable  intervals,  he  should  send  in  his  suggested  con- 
tributions. Dickens's  letter  was  dated  Tuesday,  the  20th  January, 
and  on  Saturday,  the  81st  January  1885,  appeared  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Evening  Chronicle.  In  it,  under  the  head  *  Sketches  of 
London — No.  I.,'  with  a  bracketed  intimation  that  it  was  written 
[For  the  Evening  Chronicle],  '  Hackney- Coach  Stands'  appeared — 
less  than  a  column  in  length — signed  *  Boz.'  *  Gin-Shops'  on  that 
day  week  appeared  as  the  second  of  these  now  memorable  contri- 
butions. The  rest  followed  at  uncertain  intervals.  When  these 
had  long  become  the  town  talk,  when  the  earliest  collected  series 
of  them  had  been  republished  in  book  form,  with  illustrations  from 
the  etching-needle  of  George  Cruikshank,  an  entirely  new  venture, 
in  green  monthly  parts,  price  one  shilling,  was  projected,  illustrated 
first  by  Seymour,  and  afterwards  by  Phiz,  the  vis  comica  of  which, 
within  six  months  from  its  commencement,  suddenly  lifted  Boz, 
the  random  sketcher  in  the  Evening  Chronicle,  not  for  a  day,  but 
enduringly,  into  the  very  front  rank  and  into  the  very  first  place 
among  the  master  humorists  of  England.  Everybody  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  this  was  accomplished  by  the  issuing  from  the  press, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  1886,  of  the  opening  instalments  otPickmck. 
Fifteen  guineas  a  month  was  the  modest  sum  guaranteed,  at  start- 
ing, to  the  young  author — the  very  amount  he  had  earned  each 
week  when  toiling  in  the  gallery  as  a  reporter  on  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament.  For  five  months  together  the  publication  hung  fire. 
Sam  Weller  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  however,  and  the 
tide  turned  immediately.  Taken  at  the  flood,  as  it  was,  upon  the 
instant  by  the  young  humorist,  it  led  him  on  at  once  to  both  fame 
and  fortune.  And  what  was  more,  throughout  the  whole  remaining 
three-and-forty  years  of  his  life,  down  to  the  very  last  moment,  when 
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ihe  pen  suddenly  dropped  from  his  hand  in  the  middle  of  his  last 
romance,  that  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  which  he  was  never  to 
solve,  that  tide  never  once  slackened. 

From  first  to  last  his  popularity  all  through  his  career  was  con- 
sistently and  persistently  at  high-water  mark.  A  cheque  for  five 
hundred  pounds  came  to  him  from  his  publishers  simultaneously  with 
the  appearance  of  the  twelfth  instalment  of  Pickwick,  By  the  time 
the  double  number  completing  the  work  was  issued  from  the  press,  the 
green  monthly  parts  had  passed  into  a  circulation  of  very  nearly 
forty  thousand.  When  accounts  were  squared  up  on  that  earliest 
publication  of  the  book,  Chapman  &  Hall,  after  paying  the  author  four 
thousand  pounds,  secured  a  net  profit  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for 
themselves.  Until  the  success  achieved  by  Pickwick,  however,  was 
beyond  all  possibility  of  dispute,  Charles  Dickens  resolutely  and 
painstakingly  laboured  on  in  his  original  capacity  (ever  since,  that 
is,  he  had,  to  this  end,  taken  pen  or  pencil  in  hand)  as  a  short- 
hand-writer. Night  after  night  in  the  gallery  he  recorded,  as  he 
whimsically  expressed  it  long  afterwards,  predictions  that  never 
came  to  pass,  professions  that  were  never  fulfilled,  explanations 
that  were  only  meant  to  mystify.  He  wallowed  in  words.  Bri- 
tannia, that  unfortunate  female,  was  always,  he  protested,  before 
him  like  a  trussed  fowl ;  skewered  through  and  through  with  office 
pens,  and  bound  hand  and  foot  with  red  tape.  While  yet  in  his 
ingenuous  youth,  he  was  already  sufficiently  behind  the  scenes  to 
know  the  worth  (meaning,  of  course,  in  his  vocabulary,  the  worth- 
lessness)  of  political  existence.  '  I  am  quite  an  infidel  about  it,' 
he  averred  to  the  very  last,  '  and  shall  never  be  converted.'  If 
he  happened  to  speak  of  the  debates  as  heavy,  he  took  occa- 
sion at  once  to  explain  that  he  meant  solely  as  to  lengthj  not 
quality ;  they  being  in  the  last  respect,  according  to  his  estimate 
of  them,  not  often  otherwise. 

The  time  came  at  length — it  was  at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1886,  during  that  memorable  August  for  him,  simultaneously  with 
the  publication  of  the  magazines  for  which  appeared  the  fifth  green 
number  of  Pickivick,  wherein  Sam  Weller,  by  suddenly  coming  to 
the  fore  with  a  half-blacked  boot  on  his  left  hand  in  the  coachyard 
of  the  White  Hart  down  in  the  Borough,  opened  up  for  Charles 
Dickens  with  absolute  assurance  a  triumphant  career  in  authorship 
— that  he  felt  justified  in  relieving  himself  from  the  responsibi- 
lity of  drudging  on  in  the  gallery  as  a  parliamentary  reporter.  Then 
at  last,  as  he  insisted,  he  considered  himself  reasonably  entitled 
to  escape  from  the  dreary  debates.  Wherefore,  as  he  remarked, 
'  One  joyful  night  I  noted  down  the  music  of  the  parliamentary  bag- 
pipes for  the  last  time,  and  I  have  never  heard  it  since,  though  I 
still  recognise  the  old  drone  in  the  newspapers,  without  any  sub- 
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stantial  yariation  (except,  perhaps,  that  there  is  more  of  it),  all 
the  live-long  session.' 

From  that  time  onwards  he  never  once  plied  the  stenographic 
pencil ;  though,  as  he  thirty  years  afterwards  hnmoroosly  admitted, 
he — when  listening  to  a  dull  speech  (a  phenomenon  actually  within 
his  experience) — ^beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  moment  by  mentally 
following  the  speaker  in  the  old,  old  way,  at  moments  even  finding 
his  hand  going  on  the  table-cloth,  taking  imaginary  notes  of  it  alL 
Thenceforth,  however,  from  the  close  of  the  August  of  1886,  that 
particular  phase  of  Dickens*s  experience  as  a  journalist  maybe  said, 
in  old  legal  phraseology,  to  have  ceased  and  determined.  Occasional 
associations  with  journalism  he  had  afterwards,  but  never  in  that 
capacity.  Under  his  editorship,  nine  years  and  a  half  later  on, 
namely,  from  Wednesday,  the  21st  January  1846,  the  career  of  an 
entirely  new  morning  journal — the  Daily  News — ^was  inaugurated. 
Within  less  than  three  weeks  from  that  date,  however,  his  editorial 
connection  with  the  new  enterprise  was  brought  by  himself,  on 
Monday,  the  19th  of  February  1846,  to  an  abrupt  termination. 
His  exceptional  capacities  were  thenceforward  no  longer  frittered 
away  piecemeal  in  the  important,  no  doubt,  but  essentially  ephemeral, 
requirements  of  journalism.  Nevertheless,  down  to  the  very  close 
of  his  preeminently  brilliant,  sustained,  and  prosperous  career  in 
authorship,  Charles  Dickens  may  be  said  quite  truly  to  have  remained 
consistently  to  the  last — and  this  in  the  very  loftiest  sense  in  which 
the  phrase  has  ever  been  applied — what  he  was  when,  as  a  mere 
stripling,  he  first  stepped  into  the  gallery  as  a  shorthand- writer.  He 
sustained  his  character,  in  other  words,  down  to  the  very  end  of  his 
life  as  a  peerless  and  unapproachable  reporter.  He  had  become  the 
Reporter  of  Human  Nature. 
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Chaptbb  XXXVI. 

*  A.  OOUPLS  OF  8CHSMBR8.' 

Mb.  Fanshawb  was  in  the  library,  the  portrait  of  his  promised 
bride,  at  which  he  was  never  tired  of  gazing,  npon  the  table  before 
him.  He  was  in  a  very  agreeable  frame  of  mind.  Geraldine  was 
off  his  hands,  and  his  one  fear  that  there  might  be  some  lingering 
tenderness  in  Alicia's  mind  for  her  quondam  lover  was  now  entirely 
set  at  rest.  He  had  never — at  least  not  of  late  years — ^hoped  to 
attain  such  happiness  as  seemed  within  his  grasp  now. 

Had  he  been  five-and-twenty  instead  of  sixty,  Alicia  would 
have  been  a  bride  entirely  after  his  own  heart.  In  mind,  appear- 
ance, and  manners,  she  was  all  that  he  most  admired.  There  was 
but  one  little  drawback  now,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  would 
be  quite  able  to  cope  with  that.  After  his  marriage,  Mrs.  Yerral 
would  be  very  summarily  disposed  of.  She  loved  power,  and  he  per- 
mitted no  one  to  rule  at  the  Park  but  himself;  to  say  nothing  of 
her  being  a  schemer.  He  had  the  greatest  objection  to  schemers. 
He  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  there  had  been  any  schem- 
ing in  the  matter  of  bringing  about  his  engagement  with  Alicia ; 
that  was,  of  course,  only  a  natural  consequence  of  their  being  in 
each  other's  society.  Her  love  for  him,  and  his  for  her,  had 
sprung  up  in  a  legitimate  way,  from  mutual  inclination,  and,  so  to 
speak,  in  spite  of — rather  than  in  consequence  of — her  mother. 
The  latter  had  no  special  reason  for  desiring  the  match ;  and  of 
late  he  had  pleased  himself  with  the  idea  that  she  rather  objected  to 
it  than  otherwise.  He  knew  she  sometimes  made  occasion  for  re- 
quiring her  daughter's  assistance  at  home,  when  the  latter  had  pro- 
mised to  spend  the  morning  at  the  Park. 

Mrs.  Yerral  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  his 
wealth,  and  he  could  see  that  this  occasioned  her  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  there  should  be  no  longer 
delay  in  the  matter  of  fixing  a  date  for  the  marriage.  If,  as  he 
began  to  suspect,  Mrs.  Yerral  was  endeavouring  to  put  obstacles  in 
the  way,  she  must  be  made  to  understand  that  his  will  was  stronger 
than  hers.     He  felt  quite  an  agreeable  little  thrill  of  delight,  with 
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the  thongbt  that  his  Alicia  and  he  would  have  to  straggle  against 
difficulties.  It  gave  a  romance  and  piquancy  to  the  situation  that 
was  lover-like  and  interesting. 

His  reflections  were  broken  in  upon  by  Mrs.  Yerral  herself. 
She  came  slowly  into  the  room,  making  a  great  effort  to  look  and 
speak  as  usual,  as  she  said  a  few  words  about  being  glad  she  was 
not  too  early  to  see  him.  The  moment  his  eyes  fell  upon  her,  he 
knew  there  was  mischief  in  the  air.  But  he  endeavoured  to  appear 
unobservant ;  whatever  she  might  have  to  say — and  he  suspected 
it  was  to  make  excuses  again  for  her  daughter  not  coming — she 
should  lead  up  to  it  herself. 

*  Not  too  early  for  me.  Tou  know  I  am  an  early  riser/  he 
carelessly  replied.  *  And  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  just  now. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  the  London  upholsterer,  recommending  what 
he  calls  the  new  gold-green  instead  of  the  shade  Alicia  has  chosen 
for  her  room.     She  will  be  here  presently,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  N-o — I  have  come  instead.' 

'  Why — is  she  not  well  this  morning  ?'  sharply. 

'  Not  very.*  Even  Mrs.  Yerral  faltered  a  little,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  was  before  her  ;  but  she  presently  summoned  up 
her  courage,  and  went  at  once  to  the  point,  abraptly  adding,  '  I  am  in 
great  trouble,  Mr.  Fanshawe.' 

He  glanced  keenly  and  suspiciously  at  her  from  beneath  his 
bent  brows,  but  remained  determinedly  silent. 

*  In  very  great  trouble,'  she  slowly  repeated.  She  again  waited, 
and  again  in  vain.  Seeing  that  he  would  not  help  her  out  in  the 
way  of  putting  questions,  she  went  on.  '  There  seems  nothing  for 
it  but  to  speak  openly,  and  appeal  to  your  good  sense  and  feeling. 
The  trath  is,  I  am  terribly  afraid  that  I,  at  least,  have  been  very 
much  to  blame.' 

*  In  what  way  ?'  brasquely. 

'  In  endeavouring  to  influence  my  child  against  her  inclinations, 
Mr.  Fanshawe.  I  am  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  I  did  try  to  in- 
fluence her,'  she  added,  judging  it  wisest  to  admit  that  much.  '  I 
thought  that  I  knew  what  would  conduce  to  her  happiness  better 
than  she  did  herself.  But  I  did  not  take  the  past  sufficiently  into 
account.  As  you  are  aware,  she  had  been  engaged  to  her  cousin, 
whom  she  had  known  since  her  childhood ;  and — ' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?'  his  fears  already  suggesting  something 
of  what  she  meant. 

Mrs.  Verral's  courage  almost  deserted  her ;  and  there  was  a 
slight  tremor  perceptible  in  her  voice,  as  she  replied,  attempting  to 
meet  the  eyes  bent  so  fiercely  upon  her. 

*  I  mean  that  I  have  reason  to  fear  the  engagement  between 
you  and  Alicia  was  hurried  into  without  sufficient  consideration. 
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Mr.  Fanshawe,  I  am  afraid  there  is  now  grave  cause  for  regretting 
our  haste  in  the  matter.  I  am,  of  coarse,  more  than  sorry  that 
yon  should  suffer  any  disappointment ;  but  I  must  trust  you  will 
see  things  in  the  right  light.'  She  paused,  glancing  at  him  not  a 
little  anxiously.  Why  did  he  not  speak  ?  Why  did  he  sit  gazing 
at  her  in  that  way,  as  though  he  would  like  to  have  the  power  to 
annihilate  her  with  a  look  ?  But  he  uttered  no  word,  and  she  had 
to  go  on  as  best  she  could.  '  You  must,  I  think,  at  any  rate  allow 
that  the  mistake  or  blame — if  you  choose  to  givo  it  that  name — 
was  mine  and  yours  rather  than  Alicia's.  We  were  so  very  eager 
to  hurry  matters  on,  you  know.  Frankly,  I  was  pleased  with  the 
idea,  thinking  the  match  would  be  a  desirable  one  for  my  child. 
But  I  did  not  sufficiently  consider  how  strong  had  been  her  attach- 
ment for  her  cousin,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  forget  a  romafttie 
attachment — at  her  age.' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  woman  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?'  he  re- 
peated, in  a  raised  voice,  which,  being  the  accustomed  cue  for  the 
parrot,  was  taken  up  with  a  voUey  of  expletives  that  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  astonished  even  Mrs.  Yerral.  Mr.  Fan- 
shawe  flung  a  book  at  the  bird,  so  far  successfully  as  to  remind  it  of 
former  punishments,  and  cause  it  to  continue  the  reproduction  of  its 
master's  private  swearing  in  a  lower  key. 

*  Pray  be  calm,'  murmured  Mrs.  Verral.  '  Try  to  make  some 
allowance  for  us ;  we  are  trusting  so  much  to  your  generosity  in 
the  matter.' 

'  To  do  what  ?'  forcing  her  to  speak  more  openly. 

*  To  release  Alicia.' 

*  Never !'  shutting  his  mouth  with  an  ominous  snap. 

'  Pray  listen — pray  allow  me  to  explain.  I  have  for  some  time 
had  reason  to  fear  that  she  has  not  been  so  happy  as  she  ought  to 
be  ;  and,  at  last,  she  has  allowed  me  to  see  what  it  is  that  weighs 
upon  her  mind.  The  poor  girl  is  terribly  afraid  that  she  could  not 
love  you  as  a  good  wife  ought  to  love  her  husband.  I  think  you  must 
have  noticed  that  she  has  of  late  a  little  shrunk  from  coming  here.' 

*  You  kept  her  away.' 

*  The  truth  is,  she  still  loves  her  cousin,  Mr.  Fanshawe.' 

*  You  said  she  loved  me,  and  so  did  she.' 

*  She  fancied  that  she  had  forgotten  her  disappointment  when 
you  asked  her  to  be  your  wife,  but  she  is  aware  now  that  she  was 
mistaken.  Knowing  this,  there  was  nothing  left  me  but  to  appeal 
to  your  generosity.  She  is  very  young,  even  for  her  age,  and  acted 
foolishly  perhaps,  because  she  did  not  know  her  own  mind.  As  you 
know,  I  never  considered  she  possessed  more  than  ordinary  sense. 
But  it  would  be  too  great  a  punishment  to  oblige  her  to  sacrifice 
her  happiness  because  she  has  erred  in  judgment.' 

VOL.  V.  DD 
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*  She  is  quite  old  and  sharp  enough  to  jndge  for  herself— she 
knew  her  own  mind  well  enough  to  accept  me ;  and  I  hold  her  to 
her  promise.' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  insist  upon  her  keeping  to 
the  engagement,  although  she  feels  that  she  does  not  love  you 
sufficiently  to  become  your  wife  ?  No,  no ;  I  feel  sure  you  will  be 
too  large-hearted  for  that,  Mr.  Fanshawe.' 

'  I  will  neyer  release  her,  if  that's  what  you  mean  by  being 
large-hearted !     And — if  you  break  with  me — * 

'  What  then  ?'  beginning  to  lose  her  temper,  and  looking  at  him 
with  an  air  of  defiance  which  was  as  the  last  straw. 

'  I'll  put  you  both  to  open  shame  I  Yes — '  forgetting  his  man- 
ners so  far  as  to  shake  his  clenched  hand  at  her — *  hold  you  up  to 
public  scorn  as  a  couple  of  schemers  I' 

'  I  do  not  think  you  will  do  that,  Mr.  Fanshawe.  I  can  make 
allowance  for  some  temper ;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  even  a 
little  momentary  ill-will ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  go  so  far  as 
that,  for  your  own  sake.* 

*  I  will  hold  you  up  to  public  scorn  as — ' 

*  We  shall  see.  It  might  gratify  you  to  try  to  do  so  perhaps — 
for  the  moment ;  but,  if  you  reflect  a  little,  you  will  see  that  the 
motive  would  be  too  apparent.  It  would  do  you  no  good  to  give 
vent  to  your  spleen  in  that  way.  You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  like 
to  appear  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  and — really,  you 
force  me  to  say  it — it  has  been  evident  to  most  of  our  friends  that 
the  match  would  not  be  at  all  a  suitable  one  for  Alicia ;  and  this 
they  have  not  hesitated  to  point  out  to  us.  The  disparity  of  age, 
yon  know,  to  say  nothing  of  other  disadvantages.' 

'  A  couple  of — • 

'  Beally,  this  is  too  much !  I  hoped  to  find  you  more  con- 
siderate and  amenable  to  reason  ;  but — '  pausing  a  moment,  her 
eyes  narrowing  ominously — '  if  I  am  forced  to  defend  myself  and 
child,  I  must  do  so  in  the  best  way  I  can.' 

*  Do  your  best  and  your  worst,  you  won't  alter  the  fact  that  you 
both  tried  your  utmost  to  secure  me.' 

*  I  may  be  obliged  to  state  that  there  are  other  and  graver 
reasons  for  acting  as  I  am  doing.  If  you  force  me,  in  self-defence, 
to  mention  certain  facts  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge — facts  I 
should  very  much  prefer  not  to  touch  upon — with  regard  to  your  life 
in  India,  and  the  claims  a  certain  person  there  has  upon  you,  it  will 
be  very  readily  understood  that  there  are  moral  grounds  for  a  mother 
objecting  to  intrust  a  young  and  innocent  girl  to  your  keeping.' 

'  You  knew  it  when  you  consented  to  the  engagement  and 
accepted  the  jewels.  I  told  you  as  plainly  as  words  could  speak, 
and  you  had  not  a  word  to  say  against  it — not  a  single  word.' 
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'  I  did  not  understand  you,  sir.  You  alluded  to  it  as  though 
it  were  some  money  transaction,  that  could  be  no  concern  of  mine — 
a  pension  to  an  old  servant,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  since 
you  assume  this  attitude  towards  me,  I  am  no  longer  bound  to 
show  BO  much  consideration  for  you  in  the  matter.  It  would  have 
been  pleasanter  if  you  were  willing  to  make  some  allowance  for  us ; 
but,  as  it  is,  I  can  only  say  that  I  now  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  put  an 
end  to  the  engagement.' 

'  Your  daughter  may  choose  to  have  a  yoice  in  the  matter. 
She  may /or  once  prefer  to  decide  for  herself.' 

*  Alicia  will  think  as  I  do,  Mr.  Fanshawe.  Of  that  I  am  per- 
fectly sure.' 

'  I  see.  In  her  name  and  your  own,  you  refuse  to  keep  faith 
with  me  ?' 

'  I  refuse  my  consent  to  her  becoming  your  wife,  upon  the 
grounds  of  your  not  haying  led  a  moral  life ;'  meeting  his  eyes 
more  bravely  now  that  it  had  come  to  open  war  between  them,  and 
rising  from  her  seat,  as  she  added,  with  great  dignity,  *  As  to  the 
jewels,  they  will,  of  course,  be  immediately  returned  to  you.'  She 
was  quick  to  see  that  this  was  inevitable^  and  might  as  well  be 
done  with  a  good  grace.  '  The  engagement  must  be  considered 
null  and  void  from  this  time.' 

He  rose  from  his  seat  and  stood  facing  her.  Bowing  ironically, 
with  his  small  black  eyes  fastened  upon  her  face,  he  replied,  '  In 
that  case  I  suppose  I  must  submit  to  your  decision,  madam,  as  your 
daughter  has  doubtless  he&n  forced  to  do.  You  have  hitherto  very 
careftiUy  concealed  from  me  that  yours  was  so  high  a  standard,  or 
I  should  have  known  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  reach  it.' 

'  Any  mother — ' 

'  Pardon  me,  not  every  mother  would  base  her  objections  upon 
a  circumstance  that  occurred  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Very  few 
would  throw  away  twenty  thousand  a  year  for  a  daughter  upon 
moral  grounds  such  as  you  hint  at,  I  think.' 

Twenty  thousand !  She  for  the  moment  entirely  lost  command 
over  herself,  and  stood  gazing  at  him  utterly  dumbfounded.  Was 
it  possible  ?  Twenty  thousand  a  year  I  He  saw  that  he  had 
struck  home,  and  went  on  :  *  Miss  Alicia's  next  lover  may  not  be 
able  to  settle  two  thousand 'a  year  upon  his  wife,  and  leave  the 
whole  of  a  large  property  unconditionally  to  his  widow,  as  I  have 
done.' 

'It  is  easy  to  say  that  now,'  she  murmured,  reeling,  faint 
and  giddy,  under  this  last  blow. 

'  It  is  easy  to  prove  it,  Mrs.  Verral,'  noting  her  dismay  with 
a  cynical  smile.  'The  drafts  of  the  will  and  settlements  which 
have  been  drawn  up  under  my  instructions  happen  to  be  lying 
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upon  the  table,  and  yon  can  examine  them  for  yonrself.  I  invite 
yon  to  do  so  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  state  the  exact 
amount  you  have  refused  for  your  daughter — upon  moral  grounds/ 

She  could  not  resist  ihe  desire  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
papers.  But  although  she  only  caught  the  meaning  of  a  few 
sentences — the  words  seeming  to  dance  mockingly  under  her  eyes 
— she  saw  enough  to  be  all  too  sure  that  he  stated  only  the 
truth.  She  glanced  hesitatingly  at  him  for  a  moment.  Was  it 
too  late  ?  Yes,  she  saw  that  she  had  gone  too  far ;  she  had  let 
him  see  too  much,  and  there  was  no  hope  now.  The  only  thing 
she  could  do  was  to  get  away  as  quickly,  and  with  as  little  loss 
of  dignity,  as  possible. 

'  No ;  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Alicia  will  have  the  offer  of 
such  wealth  as  that,  Mr.  Fanshawe ;  but* — stung  beyond  endurance 
by  his  sarcastic  smile — '  it  is  possible  that  the  foolish  child  may 
prefer  to  gratify  her  romance,  and  make  a  love  match.' 

'  And  I  am  to  infer  her  assertion  that  she  loved  me  was  a  pre- 
tence ?  Why  did  she  come  here  doing  all  that  she  could  to  attract 
me  ?  Why  did  you  send  her  to  me  day  after  day  ?'  he  ejaculated, 
enraged  by  her  slight  emphasis,  and  going  on  to  answer  himself, 
as  angry  people  are  apt  to  do.  'Because  you  are  a  couple  of 
schemers,  and  thought  I  was  worth  netting,  but  now  fancy  you 
have  something  better  in  view.  Schemers!  schemers!'  screamed 
master  and  bird  in  shrill  chorus,  as  she  swept  loftily  out  of  the  room, 
through  the  hall,  and  down  the  drive.  Her  pace  slackened  as  she 
walked  through  the  gate,  with  knitted  brows  and  troubled  eyes,  obli- 
vious of  the  woman  who  came  curtsying  forward  to  open  it  for  her. 

Twenty  thousand  a  year,  and  two  thousand  settlement  I  To 
have  thrown  up  twenty  thousand  upon  the  chance  of  nine — only 
the  bare  chance !  Her  face  paled  at  the  thought  of  the  terrible 
risk.  Was  ever  poor  woman  so  unfortunate  I  But  one  thing  was 
dear — every  nerve  must  now  be  strained  to  secure  Edward.  There 
must  be  no  half-measures.     It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  lose  both. 

Geraldine  returned  after  a  delightful  morning  spent  with  Mr. 
Gaston  and  his  old  housekeeper  in  deciding  what  alterations  were 
to  be  made  in  the  rectory,  which  was  being  redecorated  and 
refurnished  for  her  reception.  She  entered  the  library,  looking 
the  personification  of  happiness.  Nixon  was  passing  out  of  the 
room  with  a  very  red  face,  and  shaking  his  clenched  fist  in  the  air ; 
the  parrot  sat  hunched  up  on  its  perch,  muttering  bad  language  to 
itself ;  and  Mr.  Fanshawe  was,  with  trembling  hands,  tearing  to 
shreds  the  laboured  productions  of  the  lawyers,  and  stamping  upon 
them  as  they  fell. 

Only  one  more  day's  fieeJom — if  it  could  still  be  called  that — 
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for  Nora.  The  day  before  her  wedding ;  to  be  passed  in  feverish 
unrest,  longing  for  the  ceremony  which  was  to  seoore  her  father's 
safety  to  be  over,  yet  shrinking  with  unconquerable  dread  from  the 
life  to  follow.  This  was  not  the  heroism  of  her  girlish  dreams — the 
doing  some  noble  deed  with  the  approval  of  conscience.  She  could 
only  save  her  father  by  wronging  her  own  soul,  she  thought,  unable 
in  her  misery  to  see  that  this  rendered  the  sacrifice  greater. 

Sir  Edward  did  his  best  to  appear  as  little  demonstrative  of 
his  love  as  possible,  striving  to  show  her  that  he  meant  to  keep  his 
word,  and  woo  before  adopting  the  tone  of  having  won  her.  But 
he  was  deeply  in  love,  and  not  much  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of 
self-command.  She  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  the  effort  to  suppress 
his  feelings  cost  him  a  great  deal.  He  was  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  there  were  no  demands  upon  her  time  by  milliners  and  dress- 
makers, nothing  sent  in  from  the  shops,  no  pretty  things  to  show 
him.  One  wedding  present — a  diamond  bracelet — ^had  arrived 
anonymously,  and  by  all  but  Nora  was  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Mr.  Blair ;  and  Mrs.  Lydesley  had  a  parting  gifb  ready.  Nora  had 
begged  Sir  Edward  to  bring  her  nothing,  so  earnestly,  that  he  could 
not  disobey ;  but  he  was  satisfied  when,  in  reply  to  his  pleadings, 
she  said  he  might  give  her  what  he  pleased — afterwards.  He  smil- 
ingly returned  that  she  would  find  he  pleased  a  great  deal  in  that 
way ;  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well  to  wait  until  they  got  to  Paris. 

She  had  attempted  to  put  a  few  things  together,  by  way  of 
preparation,  in  her  own  room,  but  turned  miserably  away,  telling 
herself  there  was  time  enough.  It  would  be  something  to  do  during 
the  sleepless  hours  of  the  night.  She  had  come  to  dread  the  nights 
more  than  the  days,  and  this  last  would  be  worse  than  all.  Mrs. 
Lydesley  had  made  a  crowning  effort  to  overcome,  and  offered  to 
accompany  Nora  to  the  register- office  in  town.  Basil  had  said  she 
ought,  and  it  would  be  one  more  kindness  to  him.  Nora  clung  to 
her  silently  a  few  moments,  deeply  touched  by  this  last  act  of 
generosity,  but  both  were  self-contained  and  dry-eyed.  The  time 
for  tears  was  past. 

When  Sir  Edward  presently  came  in,  his  conscience  once  more 
smote  him  at  sight  of  the  white  face  which  was  turned  towards  him 
with  a  piteous  attempt  at  a  smile.  It  needed  all  his  sophistry  now 
to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  right  to  take  her,  willing  as  she 
was  to  give  herself.  When  he  suggested  that  a  walk  in  the  sun- 
shine would  do  her  good,  she  went  to  put  on  her  hat  promptly,  as 
she  did  everything  now,  at  his  bidding ;  all  the  more  anxious  to 
please  for  the  consciousness  of  lacking  in  the  one  essential  point. 

He  drew  her  shawl  more  closely  about  her  shoulders ;  tenderly 
taking  her  to  task  for  not  being  sufficiently  careful  of  herself,  and 
telling  her  she  must  have  plenty  of  travelling-wraps  and  furs.  *  You 
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will  be  wanting  them  by  and  by.     Bat  we  shall  have  time  to  see 
after  all  that  in  Paris,  if  we  winter  there.' 

His  words  bnt  half  penetrated  her  mind.  She  had  only  a  eon- 
fdsed  conscioasness  that  some  one  was  being  a  great  deal  cared 
about,  as  she  walked  slowly  np  and  down  the  terrace  by  his  side. 
But  the  mention  of  Paris  suggested  a  new  thought. 

*  Could  we  not  stay  a  day  or  two  in  London  before  going  on  ?' 
she  asked.  She  had  her  revelation  to  make,  and  her  father's  safety 
to  make  sure  of,  before  she  could  go.  After  that,  Sir  Edward  might 
not  desire  to  take  her.  Perhaps  he  might  cease  to  care  for  her, 
and  let  her  go  and  hide  herself  away  somewhere  with  her  father. 

'  Certainly  we  could,  if  you  wish  it,  dear  Nora.  It  will  matter 
nothing  to  me  where  I  am,  if  it  be  with  you.* 

'  You  are — '  Her  thoughts  trailed  off  in  another  direction,  and 
she  forgot  to  finish  the  sentence. 

'  What  am  I,  dearest  ?*  playfully. 

She  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise,  not  recollecting  what  led 
to  his  question ;  then  slowly  replied, 

'  You  are  very  kind.'  Which,  as  it  happened,  was  just  what 
she  had  previously  been  going  to  say. 

'  You  shall  say  something  better  than  that  of  me  by  and  by. 
Only  give  me  time,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  not  being  able  to  prove 
my  love  to  you.' 

*  You  are  proving  it  now,  in  taking  me  as  you  are  doing.' 

He  coloured  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  a  higher  love 
than  his  might  refuse  to  take  her  as  he  was  doing.  She  stood 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  her  eyes  wistfully  following  a  drifting 
doud,  then  made  one  last  attempt  to  break  the  bonds  that  bound 
her.     Turning  impulsively  towards  him,  she  hurriedly  began, 

*  I  have  told  jou  a  great  wrong  has  been  done.  How  if  it  was 
done  to  you  ?' 

*  To  me  ?'  But  he  understood  at  once,  better  than  she  imagined, 
and  only  spoke  to  gain  time.  The  anonymous  letter  had  told  him 
the  truth.  Her  fieither  had  wronged  him !  But  he  was  quick  to 
see  that  she  was  making  an  appeal  to  him,  not  only  to  spare  her 
father,  but  to  release  her  ;  and  this  last  he  could  not  do.  For  her 
sake  he  was  ready  enough  to  spare  her  father — that  would  come  of 
course — after  to-morrow.  He  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 
earnestly  went  on  :  'If  any  wrong  has  been  done  me,  I  am  ready  to 
forgive  and  to  forget,  for — my  ivife*8  sake.' 

For  his  wife's  sake !     She  saw  there  was  no  hope  for  her. 

*  Dearest,  you  do  not  think  that  anything  that  has  been  done 
would  make  any  difference  in  my  love  for  you  ?' 

'  I  ? — no,  0  no !'  with  quivering  lips,  as  they  walked  on  again. 
Presently  he  said,  *  If  you  have  been  troubled  about  anything 
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that  has  come  to  your  knowledge,  let  it  trouble  yoa  no  longer.  It 
is  impossible  that  I  would  allow  any  one  you  care  about  to  su£fer  in 
any  way,  if  I  could  prevent  it.' 

'  Thank  you/  gently,  feeling  that  she  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
him.  Perhaps  when  he  knew  the  worst  he  would  still  be  kind, 
although  his  kindness  would  be  almost  as  hard  to  bear  as  blame. 

Chapter  XXXVII. 

LYDB8L£Y  AUD  CO. 

Unable  to  occupy  herself  or  remain  long  in  any  place,  Mrs. 
Lydesley  had  wandered  from  room  to  room,  .pausing  now  and  again 
irresolutely  outside  the  library- door,  longing,  yet  fearing,  to  enter, 
and  attempt  to  say  some  words  of  comfort  to  her  son.  He  had 
shut  himself  up  with  his  books  since  the  early  morning,  with  the 
intimation  that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  as  he  had  arrears  of 
work  to  get  through.  His  mother  guessed  how  the  hours  were 
passing,  but  knew  that  no  help  could  come  to  him  from  without, 
not  even  from  her,  and  did  not  yield  to  her  desire  to  go  to  him. 
She  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  in  restless  misery,  when, 
to  her  annoyance,  Mrs.  Yerral  and  her  daughter  were  ushered  in. 

Mrs.  Lydesley  flushed  up  a  little  as  they  shook  hands.  If  the 
other  had  come  to  taunt  her  again  about  what  she  had  lost,  it  would 
be  more  than  she  could  bear  at  this  moment.  But  Mrs.  Yerral 
appeared  more  cheerful  and  genially  inclined  than  she  had  been  of 
late.     After  a  few  words  apropos  of  the  weather,  she  said, 

'  I  am  glad  to  find  you  alone  for  a  few  moments,  that  I  may 
prepare  you  a  little  for  something  I  am  about  to  do,  Catherine.' 

'  Something  pleasant,  I  see,'  returned  Mrs.  Lydesley ;  fancying 
that  the  other  had  come  to  teU  her  the  good  news  she  had  before 
hinted  at  about  the  settlements  Mr.  Fanshawe  had  made  upon 
Alicia. 

'  No ;'  a  little  consciously.  '  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  "but  it 
is  anything  but  a  pleasant  one.  I  am  afraid  I  may  appear  to  you 
a  little  hard  at  first ;  but  I  must  beg  you  not  to  judge  me  until  you 
have  heard  all  that  I  have  to  state.' 

*  My  dear  Maria,  what  in  the  world — ' 

*  The  fBLci  is,  a  terrible  wrong  has  been  done  to  me  and  mine, 
and  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  expose  it.  Ah,  I  see  Edward  is  here  ! 
Miss  Gbay  and  he  are  coming  up  the  lawn.  And  if  Mr.  Lydesley 
is  at  home,  it  would  perhaps  be  as  weU  for  him  to  be  present.' 

Her  fears  aroused,  although  she  knew  not  for  what  or  for 
whom,  Mrs.  Lydesley  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  had  returned 
with  her  son  by  the  time  Sir  Edward  and  Nora  entered  from  the 
verandah.     There  were  a  few  words  of  greeting  spoken  ;  but  the  deep 
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anxiety  in  Mrs.  Lydeslej's  face  and  manner,  ibe  grave  portentous 
air  of  Mrs.  Yerral — she  had  quickly  recognised  that  there  ought  not 
to  be  any  cheerfulness  evident — and  Alicia's  soft  tearful  glances  at 
r  her  cousin,  showed  that  some  crisis  was  at  hand. 

. '  Mrs.  Yerral  says  she  has  something  painful  to  reveal  to  us/ 
nervously  commenced  Mrs.  Lydesley,  looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

'  Painful !'  Nora  turned  her  eyes  apprehensively  towards  Mrs. 
Yerral,  and  grew  a  shade  whiter. 

'  You  are  aware  what  it  is  I  have  to  disclose,  I  think.  Miss  Gray.' 

'  I  ?'  Nora  cast  a  terrified  appealing  glance  at  her,  and  whis- 
pered, 'Be  merciful!'  in  her  misery  forgetting  that  this  was  in 
itself  an  admission. 

'  Is  that  what  you  have  a  right  to  expect  ?'  sternly,  angry  with 
the  girl  for  thus,  in  the  outset,  making  an  appeal  for  pity.  There 
was  no  telling  what  would  be  the  efifect.  Those  deep  blue-gray 
eyes,  with  their  dark  long  lashes,  looked  as  though  they  could 
plead  with  the  very  angels.  '  Did  you  spare  my  child  when  you 
knew  thai  her  heart  was  almost  broken  ?'  Her  suspicion  that  the 
information  she  had  received  was  correct  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by 
Nora's  tone  and  bearing.  Not  only  had  the  wrong  been  done,  but  Nora 
knew  that  it  had,  and  had  been  deceiving  her  nephew  all  tbronglii 
she  told  herself,  not  sorry  to  find  so  all-sufficient  an  excnse  for 
her  indignation  with  the  girl.  She  added,  '  Have  you  not  wronged 
me  and  mine  in  all  ways  ?' 

^  You  are  forgetting  yourself,  Mrs.  Yerral,'  sternly  put  in  Basil 
Lydesley. 

^  Aunt,'  said  Sir  Edward,  in  a  low  voice,  *  speak  to  me  when 
we  are  alone,  if  you  have  anything  to  tell  which  afieets  me  or 
Nora.     This  is  not  the — ' 

'  No ;  I  must  try  to  protect  you  against  yourself,  Edward,  even 
if  I,  for  the  moment,  ofifend  you  by  so  doing.' 

Nora  gently  but  decidedly  put  away  Sir  Edward's  protecting  arm, 
and  stood  alone.  It  had  come  !  Her  father's  shame  was  known; 
and  all  that  was  now  left  her  was  to  shield  him  as  much  as  posaiUe. 

*  No,  Mr.  Lydesley,  I  forget  nothing,'  said  Mrs.  Yerral,  turn- 
ing towards  him,  his  words  giving  her  the  better  cue  for  going  on. 
^  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so ;  but  I  cannot,  I  have  been  too 
deeply  wronged  for  that.' 

'  You  ?'  murmured  Nora  drearily.  <  You  ?'  Then  reeoUectiiig 
that  Alicia  had  lost  her  lover  when  he  lost  his  fortune,  she  was  silent 
again. 

^  I  am  obliged  to  repeat  that  a  great  wrong  has  been  done ;  and 
I  must,  of  course,  substantiate  my  statement.  Miss  Oray,  or  Heath- 
cote,  or  Norman — it  appears  she  has  at  difierent  times  assumed 
each  of  those  names — has  at  least  connived  at  the  doing  of  it.' 
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'  No/  spoke  out  Basil  Ljdesley,  in  a  loud  clear  Toice. 

*  I  repeaty  she  has  connived  at  the  doing  of  a  great  wrong.  Let 
her  deny  it,  if  she  can.V 

Sir  Edward  looked  at  Nora's  white  face  and  downcast  eyes,  and 
his  own  face  paled  with  a  certain  remembrance.  Basil  Lydesley 
qnietly  and  decidedly  replied, 

*  If  she  said  she  had  done  a  great  wrong,  whatever  you  may 
mean  by  that,  no  one  who  knows  her  would  believe  it.  It  is  only 
certain  people  who  do  certain  things,  Mrs.  Yerral.' 

'  If  you  allow  me  to  explain,  I  think  you  will  alter  your  opinion 
in  this  case,  Mr.  Lydesley.  I  am  not  speaking  without  proof,  and 
Miss  Gray  herself  evidently  quite  expects  what  is  coming.' 

Nora  was  silent,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Basil  Lydesley.  Sir 
Edward  turned  eagerly  towards  her. 

*  Deny  it,  Nora !  Tell  my  aunt  she  has  been  deceived  by  some 
vile  fabrication !' 

Basil  Lydesley  laughed  out  scornfully,  'Do  not  deny  it,  Noral' 
Her  soul  leaped  to  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  but  she  remained 
silent. 

*  What  does  it  all  mean  ?'  ejaculated  Mrs.  Lydesley,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  in  utter  bewilderment — the  only  one  there 
who  had  received  no  hint  of  the  truth.  Was  Mrs.  Veiral  alluding 
to  Nora's  having  won  Sir  Edward  from  her  daughter  ?  And  this 
her  angry  way  of  putting  it  ? 

'  It  means  that  my  nephew  has  been  shamefully  tricked  out  of 
his  property  by  the  substitution  of  Miss  Gray  for  the  real  heir,  who 
died  in  her  childhood  ;  and  I  have  the  strongest  reason  for  believing 
that  she  is  in  league  with  the  person  who  did  it. ' 

A  crimson  flush  rose  to  Nora's  temples,  then  faded  again, 
leaving  her  whiter  than  before. 

'  There  is  no  Miss  Heathcote,'  went  on  Mrs.  Verral,  in  her 
anger  and  disappointment  at  finding  she  was  making  so  little  way ; 
'  Miss  Gray  has  a  right  to  her  mother's  name  only.' 

*  Aunt  Maria !' 

'  My  dear  Edward,  it  is  necessary  you  should  know  the  truth. 
The  name  was  taken  to  trick  you  out  of  the  property.  I  am  afraid 
Miss  Gray  only  engaged  herself  to  you  in  the  hope  of  becoming 
your  wife  before  the  shamefril  fact  was  found  out.  She  told  me 
once  that  she  liked  to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  Ask  her 
if  I  use.  too  strong  a  term  in  calling  it  a  shameful  transaction  1' 

She  paused.  Not  a  word  broke  the  silence.  Neither  by  word 
nor  look  did  Nara  attempt  to  defend  herself;  and  yet  the  other 
had  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that,  for  some  reason,  the  girl  was 
escaping  her.  M^s.  Verral  was  conscious,  too,  that  she  herself 
was  appearing  to  great  disadvantage.     She  had  expected  to  see  at 
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least  some  signs  of  guilt  and  confusion  in  Nora,  and  more  evidence 
of  condemnation  in  the  others.  She  had  not  meant  to  be  so  very 
plain  in  her  language,  nor  to  allow  her  own  ill-will  to  be  seen ;  but 
then  .she  had  not  calculated  upon  Nora  assuming  the  attitude  she 
did.  She  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  explain,  and  showed 
no  anger — barely  surprise.  Mrs.  Verral  looked  round  at  the 
others,  irritated  and  indignant.  Surely  they  did  not  mean  to  con- 
done such  guilt  as  this,  simply  because  the  girl  looked  at  them 
with  those  eyes !  Then,  in  her  anxiety  to  convince  her  nephew — 
all  would  be  lost  if  she  could  not  in  time  make  him  see  the  matter 
in  a  true  light, — she  went  on, 

'I  also  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  Miss  Gray  loved  another 
man  when  she  agreed  to  become  your  wife,  Edward.' 

Nora  quivered  under  this  last  blow,  and  averted  her  eyes  from 
Basil  Lydesley's;  but,  had  Mrs.  Yerral  known  it,  she  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  her  fears  for  her  father  to  feel  its  full  force.  A 
moment  afterwards  she  was  looking  at  them  in  the  numb  kind  of 
way  she  had  previously  done.  Mrs.  Lydesley  went  to  Nora's  side, 
and  put  her  arm  about  her,  every  other  feeling  merged  into  deepest 
pity.  She  could  not  understand  it.  A  terrible  wrong  seemed  to 
have  been  done ;  but  her  heart  refused  to  believe  in  Nora's  guilt, 
and  she  allowed  it  to  guide  her.  Of  Mrs.  Yerral's  ill-will  towards 
the  young  girl,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  She  evidently  felt  a  great 
deal  more  anger  against  Nora  than  shocked  at  the  sin,  and  would 
have  no  mercy.  Mrs.  Lydesley  knew  that  if  Nora  had  indeed  so 
fallen  as  to  be  mixed  up  with  so  dishonourable  a  plot  as  the.  other 
accused  her  of,  her  suffering  would  be  great  enough  to  satisfy  even 
Maria  Yerral,  when  the  latter  had  time  to  reflect  a  little.  But 
she  should  see  that,  come  what  might,  Catherine  Lydesley  was  not 
going  to  desert  the  young  girl  now.  She  had  not  loved  Nora  all 
this  time  to  turn  her  back  upon  her  in  the  hour  of  need.  How 
great  her  need  if  half  she  was  accused  of  was  true !  She  was 
repaid  at  once  by  a  swift  glance  from  her  son.  Mrs.  Yerral  caught 
the  look,  and  was  stung  to  deeper  anger. 

'  For  you,  Edward,  I  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  express.  I 
would  have  prepared  you  for  what  I  had  to  say,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible. But  it  was  not ;  the  whole  facts  were  only  known  to  me 
yesterday.' 

He  made  no  reply,  looking  at  Nora  in  dumb  surprise.  Had 
she  not  one  word  to  say,  she  whom  he  had  always  known  so  high- 
spirited,  and  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  self-defence?  He  could 
understand  her  anxiety  to  spare  her  father;  but  she  ought  to 
rebut  the  foul  charge  so  far  as  it  affected  herself,  for  the  sake  of 
the  man  she  had  promised  to  marry.  Surely  this  much  was  due 
to  him !     She  ought  to  say  that  she  herself  was  blameless,  as  he 
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felt  snre  she  was,  or  how  could  he  manage  the  rest  ?  Then  he  was 
a  little  sore  from  another  cause.  She  had  told  him  that  she  had 
loYod  some  one  else ;  but  why  could  she  not  say  to  them,  as  she 
had  said  to  him,  that  she  no  longer  desired  that  other's  love? 
She  owed  something  to  the  man  who  had  shown  himself  so  ready 
to  condone  everything  for  her  sake.  Had  he  not  told  her  that  her 
fiather  was  safe  from  him  ?  He  tried  to  be  large  and  generous  in 
his  judgment — presently  he  would  be  ;  his  love  was  strong  enough 
to  pardon  all ;  but,  for  the  moment,  he  was  wounded  and  ofifended, 
and  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

Mrs.  Yerral  augured  favourably  from  his  silence.  He  had  been 
so  ready  to  hurl  words  of  defence  in  the  outset.  His  belief  in 
Nora  was  beginning  to  be  shaken,  and  she  had  only  to  press  her 
words  home  now.  If  her  object  was  to  be  gained,  it  would  be  only 
gained  that  way,  before  he  had  time  to  retract. 

*  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  of  me  that  I  have  spoken  with 
undue  warmth,  when  it  is  considered  how  much  this  shameful  pro- 
ceeding  has  affected  me  and  mine.  It  should  be  remembered  my 
child  was  engaged  to  be  your  wife  before  you  were  wronged  of  the 
property,  Edward.  Her  heart  was  almost  broken  by  the  cruel 
manner  in  which  she  was  cast  off.'  This  was,  to  say  the  least,  a 
little  hyperbole  of  speech,  and  the  expression  in  Mrs.  Lydesley's 
eyes  caused  her  to  add,  rather  hurriedly,  '  If  poor  Alicia  for  a  while 
dlowed  it  to  be  supposed  she  was  being  won  by  some  one  else,  it 
arose  from  a  natural,  if  not  altogether  wise,  desire  to  conceal  what 
she  really  felt.  She  has  not  changed.'  Alicia  was  looking  very 
sweet  and  pretty  and  unchanged;  but  his  eyes  were  down- 
cast. Her  mother's  cheeks  were  uncomfortably  warm  with  the 
knowledge  that,  if  she  contrived  to  throw  dust  in  her  nephew's  eyes, 
others  were  not  to  be  so  blinded.  A  trifle  more  acrimoniously  she 
went  on,  '  And  if  I  have  stated  too  much  with  regard  to  Miss 
Gray  in  the  matter,  I  have  spoken  in  her  presence,  and  it  is  open 
to  her  to  deny  it,  and  prove  me  wrong  if  she  can.' 

Nora  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  for  the  first  time  broke 
the  silence.     In  a  low  but  decided  voice  she  said, 

'  I  accept  the  blame — and  the  shame.' 

^For  another!'  was  Basil  Lydesley's  swift  thought.  He  too 
was  beginning  to  see  now. 

Turning  her  eyes  more  pleadingly  towards  Sir  Edward,  Nora 
went  on, 

'  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  forgive  me — ^by  and  by.  I  think 
you  will  know  that  no  punishment  could  be  worse  to  iine  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  you.' 

He  was  still  silent — still  a  little  offended.  Why  did  she  put 
it  in  that  way,  and  before  them  aU,  making  it  more  difficult  for  him, 
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with  every  word,  when  she  ought  to  have  known  his  desire  was  to 
spare  her  ? 

Bat  Nora  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  finished  speaking. 
The  terrible  tension  of  all  her  faculties  in  one  direction  was  relaxed 
a  little.  Since  the  worst  was  known  there  was  no  longer  any  neces- 
sity for  her  to  do  more  than  shield  her  father.  She  would  be  spared 
the  other  wrong  of  marrying  a  man  she  did  not  love.  Sir  Edward 
would  now,  of  course,  be  only  too  glad  to  cancel  the  engagement 
and  leave  her  free,  and  she  would  ask  no  more  than  to  be  allowed 
to  take  the  consequences  of  what  had  been  done  upon  herself. 

She  had  tried  to  put  Mrs.  Lydesley  aside  as  she  spoke,  but  the 
latter  would  not  release  her,  keeping  her  arm  more  closely  abont 
the  young  girl,  and  even  pressing  a  kiss  upon  her  cold  averted  cheek. 
Basil  had  drawn  nearer,  and  laid  his  hand  for  a  moment  upon  Nora's 
as  he  said,  *  The  blame  and  the  shame  will  have  to  be  decided 
by  three,  Nora.* 

She  was  not  so  well  able  to  bear  this,  covering  her  face  with 
her  trembling  hands. 

Mrs.  Yerral  was  trying  to  make  the  most  of  the  moments  by 
murmuring  a  few  words  aside  to  Sir  Edward,  who  stood  gazing  at 
Nora  with  miserable  yearning  eyes,  about  the  great  anxiety  she  and 
dear  Alicia  had  undergone  on  his  account,  suspecting  that  he  was 
being  deceived,  yet  unable  to  come  to  the  rescue  for  lack  of  one 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence. 

'  As  to  Miss  Gray's  motive — '  she  went  on,  unconsciously  rais- 
ing her  tone. 

^  Ay,  woman,  her  motive  ?'  was  repeated  in  a  loud  stem  voice* 

They  all  turned  hastily  towards  the  verandah,  whence  the  voice 
proceeded,  and,  to  their  great  astonishment,  beheld  Mr.  Norman 
leaning  upon  Marks'  arm. 

^Father!'  ejaculated  Nora,  springing  to  his  side,  and  turning 
to  face  the  others,  her  one  hand  passed  round  his  arm  and  the  other 
clasped  upon  it. 

The  moment  Mrs.  Jones  informed  Marks  of  Goodge's  visit,  he 
had  seen  that  all  hope  of  hushing  up  the  matter  until  after  the 
marriage  was  gone,  unless  an  appeal  were  made  to  Sir  Edward, 
and  he  could  be  induced  to  stay  proceedings  and  pay  costs.  He 
might  possibly  be  so  much  in  love  as  to  even  now  marry  the  girl, 
notwithstanding  the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon  him ;  but 
Marks  thought  he  knew  human  nature  too  well  to  trust  entirely  to 
that.  If  the  father  took  the  onus  upon  himself,  and  Sir  Edward 
found  she  was  innocent  in  the  matter,  he  might,  in  the  generosiify 
of  the  moment,  condone  it ;  and  if  he  could  be  brought  to  do  that 
in  Marks'  presence,  all  might  yet  be  well  for  Blair  &  Co.,  which 
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was  as  mach  as  he  hoped  for.  Mr.  Norman  must  eat  humble  pie, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  Ooodge  need  not  know  that. 
Once  get  the  matter  hashed  up,  and  it  wonld  be  easy  to  ride  the 
high -horse  to  Ooodge.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  Mr.  Norman 
abeady  preparing  to  pay  a  visit  to  Riverside,  although  he  did  not 
explain  to  Marks  that  he  had  only  waited  so  long  in  order  to  do 
what  he  was  going  to  do  in  his  own  person.  Marks  had  hoped  to 
get  the  interview  over  and  all  forgiven  before  Jezebel,  as  he  termed 
her,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  When  they  heard  she  was  already 
there,  they  had  told  the  servants  they  would  go  into  the  grounds, 
and  introduce  themselves  presently,  when  Mrs.  Lydesley  was  dis- 
engaged. Passing  through  the  house,  and  round  to  the  verandah, 
they  stood  there  unobserved,  and  early  enough  to  hear  all  that  had 
been  said. 

Nora  had  shown  that  she  was  capable  of  doing  what  she  had 
said  she  would  do,  and  her  father  had  cast  more  than  one  tri- 
umphant glance  at  Marks ;  but  the  latter  had  no  time  to  waste 
upon  sentiment,  his  busy  brain  was  at  work  to  make  the  most  of  what 
told  for  their  side  from  a  business  point  of  view ;  and  as  yet  Sir 
Edward  had  not  committed  himself  by  word  or  look. 

Her  father!  thought  Basil  Lydesley.  He  saw  it  all  now. 
Thank  God,  he  had  not  doubted  her  in  the  hour  of  her  trial ! 

*  You  want  to  know  her  motive  ?*  once  more  repeated  Mr.  Nor- 
man. 

'  No,  no ;  what  matters  the  motive  ?*  said  Nora.  *  You  are 
mine,  and  I  am  yours,  come  what  may.  Do  not  Usten  to  him,'  she 
excitedly  added.     *  He  has  been  ill,  and  forgets.' 

He  put  up  one  trembling  hand  to  command  attention,  and 
sternly  addressed  himself  to  Mrs.  Yerral. 

*  I  can  tell  you  what  was  her  motive.  It  was  to  save  her 
fkther.  She  was  told  that  her  miserable  father  had  done  this  thing, 
and  was  appealed  to  to  save  him.  Even  you  are  obliged  to  see  that  she 
was  capable  of  doing  it.  Not  all  the  shame  and  insults  you  heaped 
upon  her  could  make  her  swerve  for  a  moment.  What  it  cost  her, 
only  one  or  two* — glancing  at  Mrs.  Lydesley  and  her  son — '  could 
have  any  conception  of.  But  he  intended  to  rescue  her  at  the  last. 
He  is  not  so  lost  as  to  allow  her  to  sacrifice  heiBelf  for  him.  There's 
her  motive  for  you,  woman  !  Show  as  good  a  one  for  hunting  her 
down.  Thank  Qod,  you  will  not  be  able  to  touch  her !  I  can 
prove  she  knew  nothing  of  what  has  been  done  until  quite  lately, 
and  then  she  did  the  only  thing  she  could  do  to  make  all  the  repa- 
ration in  her  power.' 

*  There  must  have  been  some  mistake,'  said  Sir  Edward,  be- 
ginning  to  recover  his  nerve  with  his  belief  in  Nora.  Her  father 
might  be  what  he  would,  so  that  she  was  guiltless ;  but  ho  wanted 
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to  show  that  he  was  ready  to  condone  the  whole  thing,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, give  Mr.  Norman  a  loophole  of  escape.  '  Yon  must  have 
thought  yonr  daughter  had  a  right  to  the  property,  Mr.  Blair.  It 
was  a  haJf-flister  the  mistake  was  made  abont,  was  it  not  ?' 

'  Entirely  a  mistake — '  Marks  was  cheerfally  beginning.  Bat 
Mr.  Norman  shortly  interrupted,  addressing  Sir  Edward. 

'  Put  the  worst  construction  you  can  upon  it,  only  remember 
she  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  consequences  must  fall  upon 
me.' 

*  But,  my  dear  sir,'  hastily  began  Marks,  eagerly  availing  him- 
self of  a  way  of  escape  that  he  had  been  upon  the  watch  for,  and 
that  Nora's  words  had  suggested  to  him,  ^  you  must  excuse  my 
reminding  you  that  you  have  been  in  failing  he^th  some  time,  and 
quite  incapable  of  transacting  business  of  late ;'  touching  his  own 
brow  with  his  forefinger,  and  glancing  significantly  round  at  the 
others  as  he  added,  '  Hardly  responsible,  in  fact.' 

'  I  see  what  you  mean  clearly  enough,'  grimly  said  Mr.  Norman. 
'  But  I  do  not  choose  to  avail  myself  of  that  way  of  escape.  What 
I  have  done — * 

'  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  sir ;  you  have  said  that  before,  you  know,' 
once  more  interrupted  Marks.  '  All  that  can  be  explained  to  Sir 
Edward  by  and  by.  He  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  disposed  to  regard 
the  matter  from  a  lenient  point  of  view;  and  as  to  the  conse- 
quences— ' 

'  There  will  be  no  consequences,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
farther  explanation,'  said  Sir  Edward.  '  Whatever  mistake  may 
have  arisen  can  be  set  right.  Miss  Gray  has  promised  to  be  my 
wife ;'  at  length  able  to  say  the  words. 

Basil  Lydesley  half  smiled.  Let  the  other  win  her  fix>m  him 
now,  if  he  could !     Give  her  up  now  I 

Marks  briskly  advanced  a  step,  and  made  his  best  bow  to  Sir 
Edward,  his  face  beaming  with  smileSi. 

'  A  very  generous  and  honourable  way  of  settling  matters,  sir.' 

'Generous,  indeed!'  said  Mrs.  Yerral.  'But  I  think  Miss 
Gray  will  hardly  Uke  to  take  advantage  of  such  generosity,  under 
the  circumstances.' 

Sir  Edward  looked  pleadingly  at  Nora.  Her  eyes  fell,  and  she 
drew  more  closely  to  her  father,  as  she  replied, 

'  No.  You  are  very  good  to — us.  Sir  Edward  ;  but  I  belong 
to  my  father  now.  It  miLst  be  so ;  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  best 
for  you  by  and  by.' 

He  knew  now  that  he  had  lost  her,  and  something  of  what  the 
losing  her  would  cost  him. 

Mrs.  Yerral  began  to  hope  a  little.  She  must  get  him  away  at 
once.     Now  was  the  time,  if  ever,  for  Alicia  I     In  a  quiet  plea- 
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sant  tone  she  excused  herself  to  Mrs.  Lydesley,  and  added  to  her 
nephew, 

*  I  think  I  mnst  ask  you  to  see  me  home,  if  you  will,  Edward. 
I  am  not  feeling  quite  myself,  and  should  be  glad  of  your  arm/ 

In  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  he  was  not  averse  from 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  for  getting  away.  Bowing  low 
over  Nora's  hand,  and  murmuring  good-bye  to  the  others,  he 
departed  with  his  aunt  and  cousin.  Mrs.  Yerral  required  the  sup- 
port of  his  arm  until  she  was  safely  seated  in  her  own  morning- 
room,  and  then  she  appeared  to  rapidly  recover  her  usual  strength, 
eagerly  beginning, 

*  You  are  not  going  to  entirely  ignore  so  shameful  an  attempt 
to  rob  you,  Edward  ?  You  have  acted  most  generously ;  but  I 
think  you  ought  to  mark  your  sense  of  their' — she  still  bracketed 
Nora  with  her  father — '  conduct  in  some  way.' 

*  Nora  has  done  nothing  wrong ;  and  her  father  is  safe  from 
me.' 

'  But  so  shameful  an  attempt  to  rob  you  of  course  absolves  you 
from  all — * 

'  Hush,  pray !  Can  you  not  see  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
what  I  would  do?     She  would  not  have  me  now,  aunt  Maria.' 

'  Then  we  must  give  her  credit  for  seeing  what  is  right  so  far,' 
she  returned,  beginning  to  feel  a  little  more  mercifully  inclined  to- 
wards Nora.  '  My  dear  boy,  you  have  had  a  most  fortunate  escape, 
and  you  will  very  soon  begin  to  see  that  it  is  all  for  the  best.  I 
am  not  afraid  for  you.' 

*  Dear  Edward,  you  must  try  to  look  at  the  bright  side  now, 
you  know,'  softly  put  in  Alicia,  feeling  that  the  bright  side  was 
very  efficiently  represented  in  herself.  She  was  looking  sweetly 
and  charmingly  sympathetic,  in  a  becoming  toilette  that  had  only 
a  few  days  previously  done  great  execution  with  Mr.  Fanshawe. 
'  No  onBj*  with  delicate  emphasis,  *  could  blame  you.  I  think  you 
have  been  most  kind  and  forbearing.  It  was  only  an  infatuation ; 
and  you  will  be  the  first  to  see  that  when  you  have  got  over  it.' 

He  looked  down  at  her  with  unseeing  eyes.  All  her  pretty 
braveries  were  lost  upon  one  who  had  learnt  to  look  at  the  soul  of  a 
woman. 

*  No  man  who  has  loved  Nora  could  have  any  desire  to  get  over 
it.  I  have  never  loved  another  woman,  and  I  never  shall !'  uncon- 
sciously giving  a  double  blow.  He  did  not,  indeed,  give  sufficient 
thought  to  her  to  intend  to  wound.  *  I  shall  take  every  precaution 
to  stop  people's  tongues ;  and,  as  soon  as  matters  are  quietly 
settled,  I  shall  go  abroad,  probably  for  some  years.  Good-bye,  aunt 
Maria — good-bye,  Alicia,'  adding,  to  the  latter,  with  a  little  after- 
thought, *  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  in  your  new  life.' 
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Mrs.  Venal  caught  at  the  words.  Was  it  only  piqae,  after  all  ? 

*  One  moment,  Edward/  she  harriedly  began :  'if  yon  are  under 
the  impression  that  Alicia  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Fanshawe,  yon  are 
yery  much  mistaken.' 

'  O,  well,  whoever  it  may  be,  she  has  my  good  wishes.' 
Then,  in  a  tone  that  was  meant  to  be  final,  he  once  more  wished 
them  good-bye»  walked  oat  of  the  room  and  out  of  the  house.  He 
had  not  misconceived  his  aunt's  motives,  and  more  than  suspected 
her  to  be  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letter.  Her  persecution  of 
Nora  he  could  not  forgive. 

'Lost  both!'  ejaculated  Mrs.  Verral,  sinking  into  her  seat  as 
the  door  dosed  upon  him.    '  This  is  what  your  certainty  has  come 

tor 

*  I  think  poor  Edward  is  afraid  to  ask  me  just  yet,  mamma ;  but 
it  will  come — I — I  think  it  will  1'  bursting  into  tears. 

*  Never  I  Give  up  that  hope  at  once,  Alicia.  I  should  have 
thought  even  your  conceit  could  not  blind  you  to  that  extent.' 

*  Dear  mamma,  I  am  sure  you  cannot  mean  to  be  unkind  to  me.' 

*  You  wUl  have  to  put  up  with  Mr.  Oaston,  I  suppose.  There 
is  no  one  else  here  ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  drag  you 
about  from  place  to  place  with  our  small  means.' 

'  Mr.  Gaston  has  made  an  offer  to  Geraldine ;  she  told  me  so 
this  morning,'  sobbed  out  Alicia. 

Her  mother  gave  a  short  bitter  laugh,  and,  after  standing  a  few 
moments  at  the  window  frowning  at  the  sunshine,  she  said, 

*  For  goodness'  sake  do  not  sit  sobbing  there,  Alicia  !  You 
know  how  red  your  eyelids  get.  Sit  down,  and  write  a  line  to 
your  aunt.  Say  that  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  spare  you,  after 
all.  Fortunately,  I  did  not  tell  her  anything  about  your  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Fanshawe.  And  that  reminds  me — ^I  must  not  forget 
the  wretched  old  man  wants  his  jewels  back.  We  will  do  them 
up,  and  send  them ;  or — no,  perhaps  I  had  better  leave  them  at 
the  lodge  myself.' 

'  I  shall  not  have  to  return  the  emeralds,  shall  I,  mamma  ? 
You  know  they  were  given  to  me  before — ' 

'  They  were  given  with  the  understanding  that  the  engagement 
was  to  follow  ;  and  he  will  set  it  all  over  the  place  if  they  are  not 
returned  with  the  others.' 

Alicia  brushed  away  her  tears,  and  prepared  to  do  her  mother's 
bidding.  The  latter's  face  softened  a  little,  as  she  watched  her 
daughter  sit  down  to  the  writing-table,  and  take  out  paper  and  en- 
velopes, telling  herself  that  she  had  been,  perhaps,  a  little  hard. 
Had  she  not  herself  failed  after  being  equally  sure  of  success? 
Alicia  had  certainly  done  her  best ;  and,  as  to  her  conceit,  the 
poor  girl  couldn't  be  expected  to  le  perfect. 
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^  We  mast  try  to  made  the  best  of  you,  for  yoar  aunt's/  she  said, 
more  gently  than  she  had  yet  spoken. 

'  I  do  not  care  to  go,  mamma,'  sorrowfully. 

'  0,  nonsense,  child  I  A  visit  to  Devonshire  will  do  yon  good, 
after  all  this  worry.  I  must  see  what  I  can  do  with  Madame 
Celeste.  I  think  we  mast  manage  to  afford  the  new  shade  of  lilac 
silk  she  was  talking  about.  You  shall  not  go  to  your  aunt's  with 
anything  out  of  date.' 

'  0  mamma,  how  kind  I'  ejaculated  Alicia,  begiuning  to  look 
interested. 

Marks  had  followed  Sir  Edward  to  the  Yerrals',  determined 
not  to  lose  sight  of  him  until  he  had  got  the  promise  to  condone 
the  *  mistake' — adopting  the  term  the  other  had  used  for  it — in 
writing.  He  waited  about,  outside  the  house,  not  a  little  anxiously. 
If  that  Jezebel  had  her  own  way,  she  would  induce  him  to  take  law 
proceedings  even  now,  were  it  only  to  gratify  her  own  yindictiveness. 

But  Sir  Edward  came  forth,  as  Marks  very  quickly  found,  in  just 
the  right  frame  of  mind  for  the  purpose.  He  was  even  slightly 
amused  at  the  little  man's  eagerness  and  anxiety,  assuring  him  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  make  his  promise  as  legally  binding  as  pos- 
sible as  soon  as  he  had  pen  and  ink  and  paper  at  his  disposal. 
Marks  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  suggesting  that  all  three 
were  to  be  obtained  at  a  little  inn  by  the  roadside.  Bespecting  his 
motive — he  knew  nothing  about  Goodge,  and  thought  Marks  was 
actuated  solely  by  the  desire  to  spare  his  master — Sir  Edward  fell 
in  with  his  humour.  They  went  into  the  little  inn-parlour,  where 
Marks  drew  up  a  paper  sufficiently  binding  even  to  satisfy  himself, 
the  other  signed  it  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  they  parted  the 
best  of  friends.  Marks  would  lie  down  to  rest  that  night  with  the 
pleasant  consciousness  that  Goodge  was  nowhere.  He  would  have 
to  squeeze  such  costs  as  he  had  contrived  to  run  up  out  of  Mrs. 
Yerral,  thought  Marks,  with  a  chuckle.  ^A  curious  world — a 
curious  world!'  was  his  mental  ejaculation,  as  he  walked  back  to 
Riverside,  thinking  over  what  had  taken  place.  There  was  Miss 
Gray  ready  to  take  all  the  blame  and  the  shame,  as  she  called  it, 
to  shield  her  father,  letting  the  friends  she  thought  so  much  about 
believe  her  guilty !  Had  he  not  heard  her  with  his  own  ears  ?  There 
was  Mr.  Norman  refusing  to  let  her  have  her  way,  insisting  upon 
being  punished  himself  I  Mrs.  Lydesley  and  her  son  holding  fiast  to 
Miss  Gray  when  facts  seemed  to  tell  against  her,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  they  liked  her  I  Sir  Edward  ready  to  condone 
everything,  and  marry  the  daughter  of  the  man  that  had  wronged 
him !  And  more  puzzling  than  all,  the  clever  woman — Marks 
gave  Mrs.  Yerral  credit  for  ability — ^had  come  to  grief  I  *  A  curious 
world — a  curious  world  I' 
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'  Let  ns  go  ?'  Nora  was  whispering  to  her  father. 

'  I — must — go  alone.'     # 

'  No.  Do  yon  think  I  would  let  you,  now  ?  Gome  what  may, 
we  will  meet  it  together.* 

Mr.  Norman  made  some  e£fort ;  but,  although  his  will  was 
good,  he  had  not  the  physical  strength  to  carry  him  more  than  a 
step  or  two.  But  Basil  Lydesley,  who  had  been,  sotto  voce, 
giving  a  few  directions  to  his  mother,  to  which  she  replied  with  a 
nod  and  a  smile,  at  once  took  matters  into  his  own  hands.  Advanc- 
ing, with  a  quiet  word  or  two — to  the  e£fect  that  Nora's  home  was 
her  father's — and  with  one  look  into  her  eyes,  he  passed  his  arm 
round  the  failing  man,  and  gently  supported  him  to  a  couch. 

Mr.  Norman  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  faint  flickering  light 
in  his  eyes,  and  the  last  smile  his  lips  would  be  able  to  shape  them- 
selves into.  He  would  never  speak  or  smile  again.  He  had  pre- 
viously had  oue  slight  attack  of  paralysis ;  and  this  last,  which 
caused  him  to  lie  helpless  in  Lydesley's  arms,  affected  his  speech. 
But  he  was  able  to  communicate  with  them  by  writing ;  and  the 
first  thing  done  was  to  make  reparation,  so  far  as  money  could  do 
it,  to  Sir  Edward,  who  received  his  property  intact. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Norman  did  not  rest  until  his  own  vast  property 
was  transferred  to  his  daughter,  every  bill  in  the  possession  of 
Blair  &  Go.  cancelled,  the  office  given  up,  and  a  handsome  pen- 
sion settled  upon  Marks.  The  latter  fought  hard  for  the  privilege 
of  carrying  on  the  business,  offering  to  forego  the  pension  for  that 
purpose ;  but  could  not  induce  them  to  consent. 

After  a  while — giving  them  due  notice  of  his  intention — ^ha 
openly  set  up  a  money-lending  business  on  his  own  account.  But 
he  met  with  difficulties  he  had  not  calculated  upon.  Bivals  ap- 
peared in  the  field,  worse,  he  told  them,  from  one  point  of  view 
than  Goodge  himself  would  have  been.  The  Lydesleys  set  up  a 
loan-office  within  a  few  doors  of  him  in  the  same  street ;  and  Marks 
soon  found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  business  in  competition  with  a 
firm  who  lent  out  money  to  deserving  people  without  interest,  keep- 
ing two  or  three  clerks  constantly  employed  in  the  necessary  work 
of  discriminating  between  the  reiJ  and  fictitious  needs  of  the  numer- 
ous applicants.  As  Marks  said,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  did  not 
prosper.  This  was  the  way  Basil  and  Nora  had  hit  upon  for  em- 
ploying a  portion  of  their  wealth ;  and  many  a  poor  curate  and 
clerk  and  struggling  tradesman  could  have  told  a  grateful  tale  of 
the  help  received  from  Lydesley  &  Go. 

As  time  goes  on,  Marks  begins  to  show  signs  of  wavering  a  little 
in  his  opinions  of  human  nature.  Li  fact,  the  world  seems  to  have 
set  itself  the  task  to  prove  him  wrong  in  his  theory  with  regard  to 
it.     To  judge  by  the  people  he  is  now  constantly  beutg  ^ught 
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into  contact  with,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  very  name  of  rogne 
was  a  myth.  Mrs.  Jones,  upon  whom  he  has  tried  all  sorts  of  tests, 
comes  oat  of  the  cmcible  each  time  with  less  and  less  alloy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  happiness  at  Biverside,  which  seems  rather  to  in- 
crease than  diminish.  If  it  arose  from  stnpidity  he  could  onder- 
stand  it  better,  or  if  it  were  the  kind  of  love  which  begins  and  ends 
at  home.  Bat  theirs  are  the  healthily-balanced  lives  of  mental 
and  physical  caltare  which  begets  wide  sympathies,  and  both  Basil 
and  his  wife  are  keenly  interested  in  all  the  new  schemes  for 
ameliorating  the  misery  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Norman  is  passing  slowly  away ;  and  the  law  is  perhaps  as 
sofficiently  vindicated  as  though  he  were  in  a  felon's  cell.  Sur- 
rounded by  every  luxury,  carefully  tended  by  his  child,  he  is,  day  by 
day  and  hour  by  hour,  paying  the  costs  of  the  past,  in  realising  the 
truth  of  his  own  words — '  How  sharp  a  sword  love  maybe,  can  only 
be  learned  by  sinning !' 

THB  BND  OF  *  WITH  008TB.' 
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To-morrow  I  lose  my  liberty, 

Pnt  on  hymeneal  fetters ; 
To-morrow  I  marry  my  fourteenth  love, 

To-night  I  bum  old  letters. 

I'm  sitting  beside  an  antique  ohest. 

It  opens  'neath  my  fingers ; 
Around  the  coffer,  Love's  savings-bank, 

The  ghost  of  dead  love  lingers. 

I  lift  a  packet — I  break  the  seal : 

Forget-me-nots  forgotten, 
A  faded  lily,  heartsease  in  dust, 

Dry  stalks  and  bits  of  cotton. 

What  next  ?     A  glove  for  a  slender  hand, 

A  tarnished  wedding  favour, 
A  ragged  motto,  a  bonbon  pulled, 

Mementoes  with  musty  savour. 

A  broken  sunshade  !    Methinks  I  glimpse 

An  arch  sweet  face  behind  it ; 
Love's  blush  it  covered,  and  once  it  screened 

A  vow,  and  lips  that  signed  it. 

A  summer's  madness,  keen  autumn  chills, 
We  shivered  and  yawned  together ; 

Ere  spring  we  parted,  each  sought  a  mate 
Of  more  congenial  feather. 

A  ballroom  programme ;  one  only  name 
Stands  lettered  'gainst  the  dances ; 

The  name  of  a  queen  in  Beauty's  list 
For  whom  men  shivered  lances. 

Her  thrall  she  held  me  for  two  short  months, 
And  then  she  rived  my  collar ; 

Young  GroBsus  bought  her  in  Fashion's  mart, 
All-potent  is  the  dollar. 

A  strip  of  satin !     A  Derby-day  I 
Ah,  that's  my  first  blue  ribbon  ! 

The  fiftvourite  I,  and  cantering  home 
I  distanced  Jem  Fitzgibbon. 
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A  small  porte-bonheur.     Algiers,  I  see, 

The  snimy  pirate  city  ; 
Earth's  &ce  all  glory,  an  azore  sky, 

And  hark,  the  bolbol's  ditty  ! 

My  loYe  lay  dying,  her  hand  in  mine ; 

She  said,  '  'Tis  hard  to  sever ;' 
She  slipped  the  banble  from  her  thin  wrist. 

And  murmured,  '  Keep  it  ever.' 

I  cannot  part  with  my  lost  love's  gift, 

I  took  it  from  her  weeping ; 
Amidst  the  roses  in  that  fair  land 

I  left  my  darling  sleeping. 

Of  lustrous  tresses,  alackaday ! 

This  till  a  sheaf  discloses  : 
Black,  brown,  and  auburn,  and  one  pale  gold» 

Like  Oloire  de  Dijon  roses. 

'Twas  given  me  by  a  generous  soul 

At  dinner  'neath  the  table ; 
A  handful  truly,  and  might  have  made 

For  Hope  a  toughish  cable. 

The  coffer's  empty.     I  stir  the  fire, 

And  gather  up  my  treasures ; 
I  bum  them  ruthlessly,  all  but  one — 

I  care  not  for  half  measures. 

The  ringlets  frizzle,  the  letters  blaze, 

Oloves,  ribbons,  curl  and  smoulder  ; 
And  still  I  linger  beside  the  pyre 

Till  the  year  is  one  day  older. 

The  auto  da  fi  has  done  its  worst, 

I've  burnt  my  old  loves'  letters ; 
I  stifle  a  rising  sigh  or  two, 

And  go  to  clinch  my  fetters. 

My  '  lovers  last  shift'  methinks  I've  made 

(For  this  see  Colley  Gibber) ; 
I've  laid  the  phantoms  of  thirteen  loves, 

No  longer  will  they  gibber. 

To-day  I  marry  my  fourteenth  love, 

A  piquante  little  beauty ; 
Men  say  I'm  a  fortunate  man — I  hope 

To  handfast  love  to  duty.  m. 
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THBICE. 

By  J.  SlAKLET, 


I. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  more  popular  man  in  the  service 
clabs  than  the  present  Lord  Pendleton.  A  captain  in  the  — th 
Hussars^  he  had  seen  some  service  in  India  while  yet  hardly  oat  of 
his  teens ;  he  had  plenty  of  money ;  and  he  was  frank,  hearty,  and 
good-looking,  a  favourite  with  men  and  women.  No  one  wonld 
have  said  there  was  a  bee  in  the  Honourable  Eustace  Preston's 
bonnet;  yet  in  the  smoking-room  he  would,  on  rare  occasions, 
express  a  belief,  and  tell  a  tale,  ay,  and  seriously  too,  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  more  yisionary  man,  would  have  started  that  theory.  His 
belief  was  that  he  was  in  some  degree  endowed  with  the  powers  of 
the  evil  eye ;  and  his  tale  was  the  one  I  am  going  to  tell.  His 
lordship  is  now  seldom  seen  in  London  society,  his  Scotch  estates 
taking  up  all  his  time ;  so  that  the  circumstances  once  familiar  to  a 
good  many  are  now  almost  forgotten  even  in  the  clubs. 

Portland-place,  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  a  July  day  thirty- 
four  years  ago.  The  sun  was  shining  hotly  on  the  broad  white 
pavement.  The  great  gray  houses  flashed  and  sparkled  in  its  glare. 
A  sleepy  brightness  lay  upon  the  street,  which  a  few  hours  earlier 
was  gay  with  the  bustle  of  carriages  and  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
*  revelry  by  night.'  One  or  two  early  riders — sensible  folk — were 
starting  for  the  Park.  The  butcher-boy,  like  a  blue-coated  Jugger- 
naut, was  doing  his  best  to  sacrifice  the  heedless  passer-by.  At 
the  area-gates  the  servants  were  exchanging  gossip  and  discussing 
the  arrangements  for  the  coming  day,  or  were  lazily  watching  the 
water-cart  going  its  welcome  round.  No  one  hurried.  The 
quietude  that,  at  the  height  of  the  season,  marks  a  fashionable 
street  at  an  unfashionable  hour  was  over  it  all.  Everywhere  heat 
and  quiet.  No  sign  of  vulgar  stir  was  there,  when  the  door  of  No. 
98  was  noisily  opened,  and  a  peal  of  merry  laughter  announced  a 
pair,  whose  appearance  instantly  dispelled  the  languor  o(  the  6cene. 
Short  black  jacket,  deep  white  collar,  orthodox  high  hat,  declared 
the  Eton  boy ;  while  fair  straight  hair,  a  ruddy  well-out  face,  and 
honest  gray  eyes — ah,  they  are  the  same  eyes  now,  though  the 
shoulders  have  grown  broad  and  bent,  and  the  bronzed  fieuse  is 
vninkled,  and  the  hair  is  flecked  with  white.  His  companion  is  an 
odd  conixast,  but  his  breeding  is  just  as  perfect  in  its  way,  for  he 
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is  a  white  and  fawn-coloured  bnll-terrieir  of  Lord  Pendleton's  famous 
strain.  His  big  head  and  short  legs,  his  broad  chest  and  well- 
rounded  barrel,  in  fact  his  whole  six-and-thirty  pounds  of  dog-flesh, 
are  the  envy  and  admiration  of  half  the  cadgers  of  Houndsditch. 
But  Bryn  is  too  sagacious  to  be  hocussed,  and  too  formidable  to  be 
captured  by  other  means.  When  his  young  master  is  not  at  school 
they  are  inseparable  companions ;  and  this  is  not  by  many  a  one 
the  first  morning  that  the  Honourable  Eustace  and  his  bull-terrier 
have  merrily  careered  with  shout  and  bark  through  the  solemn 
neighbourhood,  to  crown  their  morning's  pleasure  with  a  run  in  the 
Park.  But  they  wiU  not  get  so  far  tlds  morning.  They  are  a 
pretty  sight ;  rude  life  and  vigorous  youth  are  so  apparent  in  their 
every  movement  that  the  butler,  half  asleep  after  his  night's  vigil, 
gazes  long  after  them,  and  predicts  that  the  *  young  master  '11  be  a 
pretty  racket  when  he  grows  up.'  As  for  Bryn,  he  is  wild  with 
delight ;  so  indeed  he  is  on  every  one  of  these  periodical  expedi- 
tions, and  welcomes  each  recurring  one  with  a  noisy  pleasure  that 
no  amount  of  repetition  seems  to  diminish.  The  pair  9weep 
meirily  round  the  comer  into  Weymouth-street,  the  dog  leaping 
upon  his  master,  and  barking  loudly  in  the  plenitude  of  joyous 
freedom.  But,  alas,  a  shabby  little  girl  about  the  boy's  own  age, 
who,  laden  with  a  basket,  is  making  for  Oxford  Market,  has  not 
had  experience  that,  savage  as  he  looks,  Bryn's  bark  is  worse  than 
his  bite,  except  where  strange  and  ill-intentioned  dogs  are  concerned. 
In  bounding  from  his  master  he  makes  towards  her ;  she  shrinks 
away,  runs  into  the  road ;  there  is  a  faint  scream ;  a  cab  pulled 
up  hastily,  but  too  late ;  and  the  next  moment  Bryn  is  licking  a 
white  unconscious  little  face,  down  which  the  blood  is  trickling 
from  a  wound  in  the  forehead.  '  You  beastly  fool !'  cries  the  boy 
hotly  to  the  driver,  who  was  really  no  more  in  fault  than  the  dog, 
and  says  so.  The  usual  crowd  gathers  from,  some  invisible  source, 
the  policeman  picks  up  the  child,  and,  looking  round  with  the 
coolness  of  custom,  says  interrogatively,  '  To  the  hospital?' 

*  No,  put  her  in  the  cab,  peeler,  and  take  that  clumsy  fellow's 
number.  Tell  him  to  drive  slowly.  And  you,  fellow,  drive  to  No. 
98  Portland-place,'  said  the  boy,  giving  his  directions  with  the  calm 
authority  which  an  Etonian  acquires  at  twelve  years  of  age.  No 
sooner  said  than  done :  and,  with  an  added  sense  of  importance,  he 
drives  home  with  his  charge.  Hester  Lennard,  when  she  recovered 
her  scattered  wits  and  opened  her  eyes,  found  soft,  cushions  under 
her,  and  soft  hands  tending  her  forehead.  Her  mother  was  a  char- 
woman, and  to  the  child's  eyes,  hitherto  accustomed  to  the  dingy  sur- 
roundings of  Great  Titchfield-street,  the  well-furnished  bredsfast- 
room,  where  the  meal  was  still  unremoved,  was  splendour  beyond 
imagination. 
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Eustace's  aiint — his  mother  was  not  in  town — was  only  too  glad 
to  find  that  ^  that  boy'  was  not  to  blame  for  the  catastrophe ;  and, 
trne  woman  as  she  was,  showed  herself  ready  enough  to  look  to  the 
little  victim  of  it.  A  deep  cnt,  ranning  across  the  forehead,  was 
the  only  real  injury,  the  fright  excepted,  which  the  child  had  sna- 
tained.  This  Miss  Preston  bathed  and  bandaged ;  the  old  bnUer 
held  the  basin  and  hot  water ;  Eustace  fed  the  invalid  with  strange 
dainties,  and  delighted  to  see  her  enjoy  them  ;  and  Bryn  licked  her 
hand,  fully  conscious  that  something  dreadful  had  happened,  but 
imcertain  as  to  the  share  of  guilt  which  justly  fell  to  him,  a  state  of 
conscience  which  he  expressed  by  a  lowered  wagging  of  his  whilom 
feathering  tail.  The  elder  ones  had  forgotten  the  matter  in  a  fort- 
night ;  Eustace  remembered  it  at  times,  for  the  events  of  youth 
are  slow  to  fade ;  but  the  girl  never  forgot  that  hour  of  the  sammer 
morning :  the  delightful  taste  of  luxury,  the  bright  flower-decked 
room,  the  sense  of  being  cared  for,  the  thankful  restfnlness,  returned 
to  her  again  and  again,  and  were  a  factor  in  her  life. 

'  I  will  call  and  see  your  mother,  my  dear,  and  explain  how  it 
happened,'  said  Miss  Preston,  kissing  her  and  putting  a  little  present 
in  her  hand.  Then  a  cab  was  called,  and  Eustace  and  the  footman 
were  ready  to  escort  the  waif  home  again.  '  She's  an  awfully  plucky 
little  girl,'  said  the  young  swell,  in  his  swaggering  way,  to  curtsying 
Mrs.  Lennard,  *  and  I've  given  her  my  gold  pencil-case  to  keep ;  and 
if  ever  she's  in  trouble  let  her  come  to  me,  the  Honourable  Eustace 
Preston,  and  I'll  put  it  all  right.'  Thus  ends  scene  the  first.  So 
Captain  Preston,  when  a  boy  of  fourteen,  met  Hester  Lennard  for 
the  first  time. 

n. 

Six  years  passed  slowly  by,  as  years  pass  when  we  are  young. 
Bryn  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  afber  a  painful  period  of 
spoon-meat  and  bullying  by  his  own  descendants,  and  Bill,  bis  son, 
reigned  in  his  stead,  and  might  often  be  seen  fastened  to  a  staple 
outside  Canterbury-gate.  Our  hero  was  at  Christchurch,  and  his 
rooms  in  Peckwater  were  a  favourite  resort  of  all  the  wealthier  and 
idler  youth  of  that  famous  quadrangle.  He  was,  of  course,  of  the 
elect— of  that  happy  set  who  never  become  entirely  Oxonian,  but 
introduce  a  leaven  of  London  Ufe  and  the  outside  world  into  the 
collegiate  mass.  He  rose  late,  dressed  irreproachably,  hunted  in 
pink,  gave  great  lunches  and  dinners,  and  generally  swaggered 
about  the  House.  Life  was  very  pleasant  to  him.  An  only  son, 
and  heir  to  a  well-acred  peerage,  society  was  eager  to  receive  him, 
and  every  one  was  anxious  to  be  his  friend.  The  sunny  side  of  the 
world  was  always  turned  towards  him,  and  his  lines  were  in  pleasant 
places.   But  he  was  not  disliked  by  the  poorer  or  less  popular  men: 
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they  had  always  a  good  word  for  him,  and  voted  him  a  thorough 
gentleman.  In  this  respect  he  differed  from  his  close  cham  Charley, 
or,  as  his  friends  styled  him,  Car  Biinbm*y.  Car  was  a  man  very 
popular  in  that  set,  for  his  aim  was  to  be  so,  and  he  was  a  clever 
fellow ;  but  he  persisted  in  overlooking  those  whom  he  thought  his 
inferiors,  and  was  consequently  hated  by  them.  He  was  not  a 
naturally  bad  man ;  rather  an  artificially  bad  one,  for  he  wished  to 
appear  such,  and  in  the  effort  to  attain  this  he  became  what  he  only 
aimed  at  seeming.  Some  may  blame  him  more  than  the  man  who, 
naturally  of  strong  passions,  is  hurried  by  them  to  commit  acts  of 
which  in  his  cooler  moments  he  is  ashamed.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Car  Bunbury  did  as  much,  if  not  more  harm  than  such  a  one.  He 
dressed  his  part,  as  theatrical  people  say,  cultivated  a  carefully- 
cynical  manner,  and,  aided  by  a  ttdl  figure,  a  sallow  complexion, 
and  a  dark  moustache,  he  embodied  his  ideal  very  fairly.  He  and 
Preston  were  most  intimate  friends ;  they  lived  on  the  same  stair- 
case, hunted  together  and  dined  together,  and  both  were  in  the 
House  eleven.  Consequently  it  was  quite  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  they  should  join  in  making  one  of  those  little  trips  to  town  in 
which  the  undergraduate  delights. 

It  was  a  wet  and  miserable  night  south  of  the  Thames,  and  a 
billiard-saloon  in  the  Blackfriars-road  was  crowded  with  more  than 
its  usual  number  of  guests.  It  was  the  weekly  harmonious  evening, 
and  sundry  small  stars  from  the  music-halls  were  doing  their  best 
to  amuse  a  throng  of  mechanics,  clerks,  and  shop-boys.  The  per- 
formance was  rather  a  dismal  one ;  and  so  the  young  woman  who 
presided  over  the  bar  seemed  to  think,  as  she  gazed  wearily  at  the 
clock  whenever  a  favourite  song  caused  a  lull  in  her  employment. 
Though  there  was  an  air  of  finery  about  her,  such  as  marks  the 
barmaid  class  everywhere,  yet  in  other  respects  she  was  not  like 
them.  Her  dark  eyes  were  restless  and  gloomy ;  her  answers  were 
short  and  sharp  to  all  alike ;  and  she  evidently  had  not  learned,  or 
did  not  believe,  that  business  and  pleasure  could  be  combined.  Yet 
her  pale  straight  features  and  tall  full  figure  would  win  her  plenty 
of  admirers,  whom  her  sarcastic  temper  soon  drove  to  despair. 

The  landlord,  an  enterprising  Yankee,  voted  her  something  out 
of  the  common  way  in  barmaids,  and  valued  her  accordingly.  In 
truth,  Hester  Lennard  had  not  grown  up  into  a  particularly  con- 
tented or  pleasant  woman :  she  was  ambitious,  and  that  is  hardly 
compatible  with  contentment.  It  was  as  if  that  one  glimpse  years 
ago  at  the  life  of  a  class  above  her,  when  she  was  just  old  enough  to 
notice  and  remember,  had  turned  her  head.  It  had  probably  influ- 
enced her  feelings  and  aims  ever  since ;  her  mind  was  always  run- 
ning on  the  way  to  get  upwards  in  the  social  scale,  and  as  yet 
without  any  success.     Still  she  was  *  a  good  summer,'  to  quote  her 
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master's  words,  *  and  as  steady  and  as  honest  a  girl  as  any  this 
side  the  water.' 

Presently,  as  the  fingers  of  the  clock  were  marking  eleyen,  and 
she  was  calculating  that  in  another  honr  she  would  have  finished 
her  day's  work,  a  little  interest  intruded  itself  into  the  dreary  round 
of  pewter-filling.  Two  gentlemen,  fashionable,  good-looking,  and 
in  erening  dress,  had  entered  the  room,  and  become  the  centre  of 
attraction.  A  swallow-tailed  coat  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  Black- 
fiiars-road.  They  had  come  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  One  of  them 
had  in  some  way  fallen  in  with  the  American  proprietor,  who  never 
missed  a  chance  of  extending  his  custom,  especiiJly  upwards.  Of 
course  they  called  for  something  to  drink ;  and  being  young  and 
Oxonians,  they,  equally  of  course,  made  for  the  Hebe  who  presided 
over  the  beer-engine.  But  like  the  smaller  fry,  they  received  little 
encouragement;  and  Bunbury,  not  caring  that  his  reputation  for  gal- 
lantry should  sufier  in  his  friend's  eyes,  soon  moved  off  to  find  other 
amusement.  But  Preston,  who,  though  far  from  a  saint,  neither 
was  nor  pretended  to  be  a  roue,  found  considerable  amusement  in 
drawing  out  her  scornful  replies.  He  was  thus  engaged,  and  was 
scanning  her  more  closely,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  gold  pencil- 
case  hanging  conspicuously  at  her  waist.  He  wondered  for  a  mo- 
ment why  it  seemed  so  familiar  to  him,  then  suddenly  recognised  it 
as  a  former  possession  of  his  own.  It  flashed  across  him  how  and 
'  when  he  had  parted  with  it.  '  So  you  are  Hester  Lennard,'  he  said 
coolly,  and  enjoyed  her  flush  and  start  of  surprise.  Then  he  told 
her  who  he  was,  and  how  he  had  known  her  again,  and  laughingly 
he  reclaimed  his  gift.  With  something  of  the  shy  pleasure  of  the 
child,  she  recognised  her  boy-hero. 

He  was  delighted  to  see  her,  and  fireely  told  her  so ;  the  ice  was 
broken,  and  it  was  almost  as  if  two  old  fiiends  had  met.  He  told  her, 
with  his  boyish  frankness,  of  all  that  he  had  done,  and  was  doing, 
and  of  his  Oxford  life  ;  and  he  quite  forgot  to  reassume  his  old  flir- 
tation manners,  which  now  might  have  met  with  more  suooen* 
Presently  Oar  Bunbury  came  back  in  a  state  of  great  boradom,  by  so 
means  well  satisfied  with  the  fim  of  the  tiling.  Preston  introduced 
him  to  Hester,  told  of  the  accident,  and  how  they  became  acquainted. 
Bui  Oar,  after  taking  off  his  hat  like  an  emperor,  and  saying  a  few 
polite  but  haughty  nothings,  did  not  seem  much  interested;  he 
leaned  against  the  bar,  and  thought  apparently  of  nothing,  while  the 
other  two  talked.  Only  he  stroked  his  moustache,  which  in  many 
men  is  a  sign  of  meditation.  Before  they  left — and  they  stopped 
until  the  house  closed — Preston  announced  his  intention  of  coming 
again  when  he  was  next  in  town.  Hester  appeared  by  no  means 
displeased.  So  they  two  went  both  of  them  together,  as  old  Homer 
puts  it  of  his  heroes.     He  did  more  than  keep  his  word,  as  was 
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natural ;  for,  happening  to  be,  wliich  was  a  rare  thing,  on  that  side 
of  the  water  a  fortnight  later,  he  looked  in,  innocently  enough,  to 
while  away  a  half-honr  in  the  bar-parlonr.  Bnt  there  was  no  Hester 
there !  A  strange  girl,  all  fringe  and  ribbons,  regretfally  referred 
him  to  the  landlord,  by  whom  he  found  himself  very  coolly  received. 
*  I  guess  you've  come  after  the  new  one,'  said  the  man  grimly ; 
and  with  great  difficulty,  and  only  by  the  exercise  of  unwonted 
patience,  could  Preston  persuade  him  that  he  was  really  ignorant 
what  was  the  matter.  At  length  he  learned  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  come  with  him  had  called  again,  had  come  every  day,  and 
had  been  always  hanging  about  the  bar  talking  to  the  girl.  And 
just  three  days  before,  Hester  Lennard  had  gone  off  with  him. 
'  She'll  have  repented  it  before  now,'  said  the  landlord  gloomily  ;  ^ 
and  his  hearer,  as  he  cursed  his  own  familiar  &iend  whom  he  had 
trusled,  knew  that  the  man  spoke  the  truth.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done.  He  could  cut  Bunbury,  but  for  anything  else  it  was 
not  his  business  ;  and  who  was  he,  to  talk  ?  And,  again,  he  had 
never  seen  the  girl  but  twice.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an 
attempt  at  cynicism  as  he  left  the  house  and  tried  to  shake  off  his 
regret.  Yet  the  reeking  greasy  streets  through  which  he  had  to 
pass  had  never  looked  so  squalid  and  wretched  as  now.  He  slid  a 
few  coins  into  the  hands  of  the  miserable  beings  that,  dirty  and 
cold  and  wet,  crouched  in  the  shelter  of  the  bridge,  and  hurried  on 
towards  the  more  familiar  parts.  There  are  times  when  a  man's 
eyes  are  opened  for  a  moment  to  see  life  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  And  he  gave  a  shivering  backward  glance  as  he  turned  into 
the  well-lighted  hall  of  his  club,  and  his  friends  thought  him 
strangely  unsociable  that  evening.  But  it  passed  away :  the  velvets, 
not  the  rags,  were  for  him. 

III. 

It  was  the  spring  of  the  year  1857.  In  the  distant  empire, 
whose  magnificence  Burke  and  Macaulay  have  used  all  the  powers 
of  the  orator  and  essayist  to  put  before  us,  four  men  were  playing 
billiards.  Three  of  them  were  British  officers,  though  at  present 
there  was  little  to  indicate  the  fact ;  the  fourth  was  a  native.  Yet 
the  curtain-hung  hall,  with  its  lofty  arches,  its  gorgeous  roof,  its 
pillared  verandah — ay,  and  the  great  building,  half-fortress,  half 
palace,  of  which  it  formed  a  part — belonged  to  him.  He  was  the 
Nawab  of  Jesselghur,  a  high-bom  Hindoo;  a  member  of  the  great  Mah- 
ratta  confederacy  that,  a  century  before,  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  the 
peninsula.  Now  he  was  merely  a  pensioner  of  the  Company,  allowed 
to  keep  up  some  degree  of  state ;  but  in  all  essentials  dependent 
upon  the  Resident  and  the  detachment  of  troops  who  occupied  his 
city,  and  whose  sentinels  were  posted  almost  within  sight  of  his 
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yerandah.  Yet  the  pliant  Nawab  had  bent  to  oircumstances — ^nay, 
had  taken  kindly  to  them ;  and  of  the  native  princes,  no  one  was 
more  popular  with  men  of  both  services.  He  kept  open  house  for 
them  :  he  adopted  their  habits,  and  cultivated  their  friendship.  He 
overleapt  all  the  boundaries  of  caste,  and  strove  in  almost  all 
respects  to  appear  an  Englishman.  Consequently  to  be  stationed 
at  Jesselghur  was  to  be  in  very  pleasant  quarters ;  and  even  the 
Honourable  Eustace  Preston,  of  the  — th  Hussars,  thought  himself 
lucky  in  having  been  invited  by  the  senior  officer  to  spend  a  fort- 
night's holiday  there.  His  own  regiment  was  stationed  at  Bom- 
bay; and  here  he  was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Mahratta 
prince. 

The  other  two  were  the  major  and  captain  of  the  resident 
detachment,  both  tolerably  old  campaigners,  and  resolute  to  get 
what  enjoyment  they  could  out  of  everything.  Major  Peela  was 
especially  fond  of,  and  an  adept  at,  billiards,  and  was  immensely 
interested  in  the  pool,  which  the  Nawab's  table  was  enabling  them 
to  enjoy  to  perfection.  Like  many  half-Anglicised  Hindoos,  the 
Nawab  was  clever  with  his  cue,  and  at  this  moment  the  two  junior 
officers  had  lost  all  their  lives,  and  were  standing  out.  The  game 
lay  between  the  other  two,  and  was  in  favour  of  the  major,  who,  by 
a  possible,  though  rather  difficult,  stroke,  might  finish  the  contest. 
He  was  leaning  over  the  table  measuring  the  distance  critically, 
when  Preston  exclaimed, 

*  Major,  here's  your  orderly  just  making  for  the  courtyard,  and 
with  despatches,  I  think.  They  must  be  important,  or  he  would 
not  have  come  up  here  after  us.' 

<  Bother  the  despatches,  young  fellow,  and  watch  this  stroke, 
and  you'll  leam  something  for  your  money.' 

Andiihe  major  made  his  stroke,  and  missed  his  game  by  a 
hair's-breadth. 

'  It's  your  turn  now,  Nawab.  Bah !  That's  the  worst  stroke 
IVe  ever  seen  you  make.  Will  I  see  the  sergeant  now  ?  No,  I 
won't  till  I've  made  this  stroke.' 

And  this  time  he  did  it,  and  won  the  game. 

'  That's  your  last  life  gone,  Nawab.  You  are  not  playing  up 
to  your  usual  form.' 

And  the  Nawab  was  not  indeed ;  for  his  ears  were  listening  for 
something  as  they  had  never  listened  before,  and  now  they  have 
caught  the  desired  sound.  Ah,  major,  the  mimic  life  you  have 
spent  five  precious  moments  in  taking  has  cost  you  your  own,  ay, 
and  many  another  life.  The  orderly  is  on  the  steps,  is  even  at  the  door 
with  the  despatches  that  contain  the  first  mutterings  of  the  storm. 
The  warning  comes  too  late.  The  treacherous  Hindoo  at  your  side 
has  caught  the  signal  that  tells  him  all  is  ripe  for  his  share  in  the 
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plot.  He  walks  to  the  other  end  and  strikes  a  bell.  In  a  moment, 
as  the  unconscious  Englishmen  are  lounging  round  the  table,  the 
curtains  are  flung  aside  and  a  score  of  swarthy  fanatics  seize  them. 
Besistance,  even  if  the  surprise  permitted  any,  is  impossible.  They 
are  thrown  down  and  savagely  pinioned,  while  the  Hindoo  prince, 
his  life-long  mask  laid  aside,  with  eyes  glittering  with  long-pent-up 
rage,  his  figure  drawn  up  to  its  full  height,  gloats  over  them  in  his 
hour  of  triumph,  and  promises  for  them  the  most  horrible  death 
he  can  invent.  With  his  threats  ringing  in  their  ears,  they  are 
flung  into  a  small  chamber  on  the  ground-floor  below  the  level  of 
the  verandah.  It  seems  a  dream  to  them,  though  we  now  under- 
stand it  well  enough.  The  despatches,  that  would  have  warned 
them  that  the  great  mutiny  has  broken  out,  are  in  the  Hindoo's 
hand,  their  bearer's  mutilated  corpse  is  lying  in  the  courtyard. 
Bage  is  the  predominant  feeling.  The  outrage  is  so  audacious,  an 
English  officer  has  hitherto  been  so  sacred,  that  they  can  hardly 
believe  their  senses,  or  the  vengeful  and  unceasing  cries  that  are 
uttered  by  the  crowd  that  surrounds  their  prison.  The  only  sur- 
vivor of  that  night  is  chary  of  talking  of  it  and  of  them.  Some  idea 
he  gives  of  how  wearily  the  hours  went,  of  the  darkness,  of  the 
intense  listening  for  the  coming  of  their  troops  to  the  rescue,  of  the 
thirst,  and  of  the  useless  demand  for  water. 

But  about  midnight  the  crowd  without  suddenly  became  silent, 
and  the  prisoners  watched,  0,  how  anxiously !  as  the  door  opened.  To 
their  astonishment,  a  female,  dressed  in  dark  garments  and  veiled, 
entered  with  some  of  the  guard.  SUently  she  pointed  to  Preston, 
and  her  attendants  removed  all  save  the  thongs  that  bound  his 
hands.  Then  they  led  him  out  after  her  and  through  the  press 
outside.  He  fancied,  as  he  passed  these  last,  that  he  heard  angry 
but  suppressed  murmurs.  Wondering,  they  led  him  up  to  the  bil- 
liard-hall with  its  open  verandah,  from  which  steps  led  to  the  court- 
yard. Here  the  men  drew  back  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  The 
veiled  figure  came  closer,  drew  a  dagger  from  some  hidden  pouch, 
and  silently  cut  his  remaining  bonds. 

'  Go,'  said  the  woman,  in  English,  while  it  more  and  more 
seemed  a  nightmare.  '  Bide  for  your  life  to  Oudipore.  Your  detach- 
ment there  may  stiU  be  faithful;  here  all  have  mutinied  or  are 
dead.  A  horse  is  waiting  for  you  by  the  gate,  and  don't  spare  him 
if  you  would  avoid  torture  as  well  as  death.' 

'But  who  are  you?'  said  the  young  officer,  trying  to  get  a 
better  view,  which  the  dim  light  of  the  torches  at  the  other  end 
did  not  permit  him  to  do.    '  How  can  I  leave  my  comrades  to  die?' 

'Fool!  can  you  save  them?  And  for  me,  am  I  not  his  favourite, 
or  how  have  you  come  here  ?  Go,  and  remember  that  Hester  Len- 
nard  did  not  fail  her  old  fiiend  I' 
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Before  in  his  astonishment  he  conld  reply,  an  oatcry  arose  in 
the  house.  She  pushed  him  on  to  the  verandah  and  pointed  to 
the  gateway  silently.  Obeying  the  impulse,  he  hurried  across  the 
deserted  court,  and  found  a  horse  held  by  a  syce,  who  instantly 
disappeared  in  the  darkness.  Great,  however,  as  was  still  his  own 
peril,  he  could  not  avoid  pausing  to  see  what  happened  on  the 
verandah,  which  was  now  brilliantly  lighted  by  a  score  of  torches, 
borne  by  a  throng  of  men  who  poured  from  the  house.  The  Nawab 
was  at  their  head,  mad,  as  it  appeared,  with  passion.  The  woman 
met  him  quietly  as  he  came  on  to  the  terrace,  and  to  his  Hindus- 
tanee  questions,  uttered  with  frantic  haste,  she  seemed  to  give 
quiet  replies.  Then,  as  she  would  have  passed  him,  he  suddenly 
turned  upon  her  and  cut  her  down  with  the  drawn  sabre  he  had  in 
his  hand.  It  was  done,  and  the  woman  unquestionably  dead,  before 
the  watcher  under  the  gateway  understood  the  scene.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  made  as  if  he  would  have  returned  to  do  he  knew  not  what. 
Then,  with  a  thought  of  his  comrades  and  a  shudder  at  their  dan- 
ger, with  a  curse  in  his  throat  he  drove  the  spurs  into  his  horses' 
sides,  and  by  morning  was  safe  within  the  lines  at  Oudipore. 

When  the  British  troops  awoke  to  the  facts  of  the  Mutiny, 
they  showed  themselves  fell  fighters,  and  little  mercy  was  asked  or 
given.  And  of  all  the  lines  of  stem  swordsmen,  not  one  struck 
harder  or  with  grimmer  purpose  than  Eustace  Preston.  But  he 
never  met  the  man  whom  he  longed  to  find  in  front  of  him.  The 
Nawab  of  Jesselghur  never  came  to  the  front,  and  when  the  Mutiny 
was  crushed  he  had  disappeared.  He  may  still  be  alive,  hiding 
among  the  northern  tribes,  or  lie  may  be  even  dragging  out  his  ex- 
istence in  this  country,  a  beggar  among  the  hated  Feringhees. 

That  it  was  Hester  Lennard,  and  none  other,  who  saved  his  life 
at  the  expense  of  her  own,  Lord  Pendleton  is  assured,  though  how 
she  came  to  Jesselghur  or  became  connected  with  the  Nawab  can- 
not be  ascertained.  Bunbury  was  shot  by  one  of  his  own  men 
some  months  before  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  and  so  all  chance  of  ob- 
taining information  from  him  is  at  an  end.  There  is  a  shade  of 
mystery  over  the  story,  as  there  used  to  be  a  shade  of  grave  gloom 
over  the  then  Captain  Preston's  face  whenever  he  told  how  thrice, 
and  thrice  only,  he  met  the  unhappy  woman  whose  fate  seemed  so 
curiously  influenced  by  him.  And  then  he  would  quote  the  well- 
known  proverb  about  worldly  philosophy  and  the  things  in  heaven 
and  earth. 
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Thb  natural  end  of  the  London  season  comes  before  June  is  over. 

The   excitement  and  the  enjoyments  which  began  in  May  have 

progressed  in  so  fiercely  accnmnlative  a  fashion,  that  by  the  time 

Asoot  is  over  everything  seems  to  partake,  more  or  less,  of  the  nature 

of  an  anticlimax.      Such  an  amount  of  dissipation  and  agitation 

has    been  crowded  into  the  six  or  seven  weeks  which  preceded 

tlie  appearance  of  the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  in  the  green- 

and-gold  glories  of  his  Ascot  uniform,  that  there  no  longer  seems 

any  room  for  additional  joUity ;  but  the  list  of  social  engagements  is 

still  nearly  as  crowded  as  ever ;  and  during  the  six  weeks  which  have 

to  elapse  before  the  London  season,  that  is  already  now  beginning 

to  weary  most  of  us,  comes  to  its  natural  close,  there  is  an  immense 

deal  to  be  done,  to  be  suffered,  and,  one  may  hope,  to  be  enjoyed. 

Bat  there  is  this  distinction  between  the  arrangements  for  the  dose 

and  for  the  commencement  of  society's  annual  carnival  in  the  capital 

o£  the  British  Empire,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  latter  part  of  the 

LK)ndon  season  is  spent  more  out  of  town  than  in  it.     The  truth  is, 

that  under  no  circumstances  would  the  fatigues  of  Ae  season  be 

borne  with  as  much  equanimity  as  they  are,  unless  the  opportunities 

of  a  brief  escape  from  London  were  so  frequent  and  so  invigorating. 

The  area  of  society's  metropolitan  existence  is  not  coincident  witii 

Mayfair  or  Belgravia,  or  any  other  of  the  exclusively  fashionable 

diskicts  of  modem  Babylon.     There  is  as  much  of  London  life  to  be 

witnessed — certainly  during  the  latter  portions  of  the  London  season, 

and  during  parts  even  of  the   earlier  portion — on  the  banks  of 

the  lower  and  upper  Thames,  in  Bichmond  Park,  at  Windsor,  and 

elsewhere,  as  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells  itself.    In  other  words, 

London  is  so  popular  and  satisfactory  a  place  for  the  sons  and 

daughters  of  British  fiftshion,  beoauae  it  is  not  only  as  pleasant  as  it 

is  to  stay  in,  but  as  easy  as  it  is  to  get  out  of.     Garden-parties, 

picnics,  water-parties,  little  cruises  in  daintily-equipped  yachts  as 

far  as  the  Nore,  and  perhaps  farther — all  these  things  give  a  variety 

to  London  life,  and  impart  to  it  the  semblance  of  a  country-house 

character.     As  the  London  season  continues,  what  may  be  called 

the  Arcadian  elements  in  its  economy  are  multiplied.     There  are 

more  alrfresco  festivals,  more  eiqpeditions  to  wood  and  mountain  and 

riverside  in  July,  than  in  June  or  May.     The  natural  necessity  of 

exhausted  nature  asserts  itself,  and  a  polished  invention  provides 

an  agreeable  satiafiAction  of  the  want. 

Nothing  could  give  a  better  idea  of  the  final  incidents  of  the 
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London  season  than  the  picture  that  accompanies  these  remarks. 
It  is  at  once  a  faithful  forecast  of  many  social  eyents  which  yet 
have  to  be  celebrated,  and  a  characteristically  tmthfiil  sketch  of  the 
principles  on  which  London  society  jast  now  looks  about  for  its  plea- 
sure. Here  we  have  a  group  of  yachtsmen,  conspicuous  amongst 
whom  are  the  faces  of  the  Heir-Apparent,  Lord  Alfred  Paget,  and 
Mr.,  or  as  we  should  now  call  him  Sir,  Thomas  Brassey.  They 
haye  not  gone  very  far  afield ;  they  have  too  much  on  their  hands 
just  now  to  think  of  cutting  themselves  altogether  adrift  from 
London.  But  they  are  periodically  consumed  by  a  healthful  craving 
for  the  fresh  air ;  and  they  have  gone  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  take 
all  the  fresh  air  which  is  available,  and  to  make-believe  that  they 
are,  during  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  bound  for  some  earthly 
paradise  by  a  sea  route,  such  as  that  which  Mr.  William  Morris  has 
described.  That  pleasant  illusion  is,  perhaps,  shared  in  to  a  yet 
greater  extent  by  sailors  like  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan.  In  this  case,  the  chorus  commenced  by  the  har- 
monious plash  of  the  waves  is  completed  by  the  sounds  elicited  from 
a  Boyal  violin  and  by  melodious  improvisations  which  the  composer 
of  H.M,S,  Pinafore  and  the  Pirates  of  Penzance  alone  is  able  to 
devise.  What  tiie  fruition  of  the  sweet  delights  of  the  long  vaca- 
tion is  to  privileged  persons  like  these,  that  their  anticipation  is  to 
public  men  more  arduously  occupied.  This  year  there  is  no  delect- 
able circumnavigation  of  the  British  Isles  for  the  Prime  Minister 
by  the  Orantully  Castle.  The  House  of  Commons  and  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  retain  him  as  closely  as  the  business  of  Chambers  does 
the  unhappy  long- vacation  judge ;  and  the  utmost  which  he  can 
hope  is  to  beguile  his  jaded  fancy  with  the  imaginary  sound  of  the 
ripples  of  the  Atlantic  as  he  heard  them  this  time  last  year  off  the 
Land's  End,  the  great  Orme's  Head,  and  at  many  other  points  in 
his  marine  pilgrimage.  It  so  happens  that  an  unusual  air  of  busi- 
ness-like animation  is  lent  this  year  to  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
London  season  by  her  Majesty's  return  to  Windsor  to  review  her 
loyal  Volunteers.  That,  however,  is  but  the  incident  of  a  day ;  and 
though  it  will  leave  pleasant  memories  behind,  and  be,  as  one  may 
hope,  full  of  utility  as  a  State  precedent,  long  before  the  first 
fortnight  of  July  is  completed  the  Queen  will  have  again  taken  the 
train  due  North.  About  two  weeks  after  this  military  pageant,  the 
Goodwood  festival  will  be  upon  us.  That  marks,  and  will  continue 
to  mark,  the  real  end  of  the  London  season.  Even  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Fred  Archer  themselves  could  wish  no  more  of  it. 
Legislators,  elective  and  hereditary,  may  yield  to  stem  compulsion^ 
and  sit  on  at  Westminster ;  but  no  earthly  power  exists  which  can 
induce  the  men  and  women  for  whom  they  legislate  to  address 
themselves  again  to  the  once  intermitted  gaieties  of  the  season. 
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SOPHY, 

OR  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
By  violet  fane, 

AT7TH0B  OV  *  DBNZIL  PULOB,'  *  QUBBN  OF  THB  FAIBXBB,'  '  ANTHONT  BIBINOTOB,' 
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Chapter  XIX. 

All  Sophy's  anxious  heart-beatings^  however,  were  dispelled,  ere 
long,  by  the  entrance  of  Miss  Pendragon  with  the  two  letters.  Her 
whole  aspect  was  cold,  stem,  and  unfriendly.  Sophy  wondered  how 
she  could  ever  have  thought  it  possible  that  she  could  like  her,  or 
imagine  that  a  love-story  was  connected  with  her  trumpery  mourn- 
ing-ring with  the  seed-pearls. 

^  You  can  leave  the  room.  Miss  Aspenall,'  she  said,  indicating 
the  door ;  and  she  then  handed  the  letters  to  Sophy,  remaining  in 
the  room  herself. 

As  Sophy  had  conjectured,  one  letter  was  from  Tom  EQckathrift ; 
the  other  was  not,  alas,  from  Godfrey,  but  from  the  Great  Prophet, 
and  it  certainly  spoke  volumes  in  &vour  of  the  omniscience  of  the 
Cause  to  which  he  was  attached,  that  some  one  of  its  disciples 
should  have  been  enabled  to  furnish  him  with  her  present  address. 
It  had  always  been  impressed  upon  her,  however,  that  the  tortuous^ 
though  invisible,  ramifications  of  this  mysterious  scheme  extended 
in  all  sorts  of  unsuspected  directions,  the  *  wire-pullers,'  ^  scene- 
shifters,'  and  'stage-carpenters'  being  equally  qualified  for  the 
blandishments  of  a  Court  or  the  drudgery  of  a  kitchen ;  and  it  did 
not,  therefore,  seem  altogether  unnatural  to  suppose,  considering 
how  enthusiastically  Francis  St.  Clair  had  laboured  towards  the 
furtherance  of  its  tenets,  that  one  of  these  should  have  been  told  off 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  his  daughter. 

Only  in  this  way,  at  least,  could  Sophy  explain  the  arrival  of 
the  letter  at  the  Cedars.  Both  epistles  had  been  opened,  and  the 
'  little  picture'  was  ruthlessly  mutilated.  To  Miss  Pendragon,  in 
spite  of  her  erudition,  that  of  the  Great  Prophet  must  have  been 
what  is  vulgarly  termed  '  a  puzzler.'  It  was  of  exceeding  great 
length  and  breadth,  and  ran  as  follows : 

*  My  Daughter, — ^Marvel  not  that  I  address  you  thus.     Human 
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relationship  and  hnman  ties  of  blood  are  of  the  body  only ;  you 
are  my  daughter  in  the  Spirit ;  ages  npon  ages  ago,  yonr  thinking 
part  was  bom  from  mine,  so  it  always  has  been,  so  it  always  will 
be.  Action  is  the  child  of  Soul,  and  the  Prophetess  is  the  daughter 
of  the  Sage's  thought. 

'  These  things  must  no  longer  be  mysterious  unto  you.  Hitherto 
we  have  not  expounded  them,  for  the  brain  of  the  growing  child 
could  not  bear  them.  Now  you  have  attained  development,  you 
must  be  submitted  to  the  test,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  whetiier 
you  are  a  degenerate  outcast,  or  whether  you  shall  be  accomplished, 
in  this  your  present  existence,  which  all  these  long  ages  have  been 
labouring  to  bring  forth. 

'  Enow  then,  that  the  Great  Struggle  of  millions  of  cycles  is  now 
approaching  its  final  conflict  and  its  termination.  No  one  can  be 
neutral  now ;  you  must  oast  in  your  lot  with  the  one  side  jor  the 
other,  for  in  this  Struggle,  apathy,  friTolity,  inertness,  or  loye  of 
pleasure,  or  applause,  are  the  chiefest  leaders  of  the  Host  of  the 
Enemy  ;  and  if  you  are  enslaved  by  any  of  these,  yeo  become  a  foU 
lower  of  the  basest  and  meanest  of  the  Powers  of  Evil.    • 

*  And  now,  would  you  learn  what  this  Warfare  is,  and. when, it 
commenced?  ...  I  teil  you  that  you  maynumber  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  and  the  stars  in  heaven  meore 
easily  than  you  could  count  the  centuries  back  to  the  time  when  it 
began  1  But  I  will  give  you  an  Epoch,  -  which  the  oldest  of  the 
Tedas  commemorates.  .  .  • 

'  After  an  Eternity  had  passed,  there  came  the  Gift  of  God-from 
Brahm  ;  until  then  tlusre  had  been  Silence.  That  Gift  was  Speech. 
But  this  ^eech  was  twofold*  It  included  Troth  ;  likewise,  it  in* 
eluded  Untruth.  Now  the  Surs  and  the  Assors  (the  Gods  and  the 
Demons)  equally  employed  speech;  therefore  the  Gods  andthe 
Demons  became  alike.  Bui  the  Surs  left  Untruth  and  betook  them- 
selves to  Truth ;  and  the  Assurs  left  Truth  and  betook  themselves 
to  Untruth ;  and  Truth  said,  *'  When  I  lived  with  the  Assurs,  the 
Gods  left  Untruth  and  betook  themselves  to  Truth,  therefore  I  will 
ge  to  the  Surs."  So,  likewise,  spake  Untruth  on  his  part,  and  be» 
took  himself  to  the  Assurs.  Thus,  all  that  the  Surs  spi^e  was  truth, 
and  all  that  the  Assurs  spake  was  untruth.  But  the  Surs,  who 
spake  nothing,  but  truth,  became  apparently  less  strong  and  less 
prosperous.  Hence^  whosoever  speaks  nothing  but  trul£  becomes, 
also,  apparently  less  strong  and  less  proliferous ;  but  assuredly  in 
the  end  he  will  prevail,  for  in  the  end  the  Gods  will  overciHne  the 
Demons.  So,  likewise,  he  that  speaks  nothing  but  untruth  shall 
apparently  become  more  strong  and  more  prosperous ;  but  in  the 
end  he  shall  be  confounded,  as  the  Assurs  also  shall  be  confounded. 
Tbus.it  has  been  from  the  beginning,  and  this  is  the  great  under- 
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lying  Verity  of  all  the  Creeds.  The  Zendavesta  declares  the  un- 
dying warfare  between  Ormazd  and  Ahriman,  wherein  the  ^ons  of 
Light  shall  battle  perpetnally  with  the  Powers  of  Darkness,  appa- 
rently in  vain,  bnt  destined  to  oyercome  at  the  last.  This  is  the 
Jewish  trial  of  Job  by  Satan — the  Christian  belief  in  the  temporary 
triomph'  of  Antichrist.  Xhis^  in  the  earliest  and  latest  of  creeds, 
Islam,  is  the  subjagation  of  all  bat  the  faithful  few  by  Dedjal  and 
their  persecution,  until  the  honr  when  that  impersonation  of  all  evil 
shall  meet  with  his  final  overthrow  in  the  Great  Battle. 

'  Now  has  the  moment  come  for  yon  to  decide  in  whose  host 
yon  will  range  yourself !  Will  you  be  an  apostate  to  those  Spirits 
from  whom  you  have  derived  your  being,  or  are  you  ready  to  come 
forward  and  be  purified  by  trial?  It  is  not  now  the  wild-beast  of 
the  arena,  as  in  the  times  of  the  virgin-martyrs  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  nor  the  earthly  flames  which  consumed  Joan  of  Arc 
after  her  brief  career.  The  Enemy  changes  his  weapons  and  his 
warfare,  as  Time  passes  on.  Bodily  torture  is  not  a  powerful 
enough  implement  for  him  now,  and  his  endeavour  is,  by  subtle  craft, 
to  pervert,  to  enchain,  and  to  enslave  the  soul. 

^  There  have  been  countiess  battles  betwixt  Sur  and  Assur,  and 
BOW  the' victory  has  inclined  to  the  one  side — now  to  the  other. 

'  The  Assurs  triumphed  when,  with  physical  force  of  conquer- 
ing hordes,  they  overran  the  plains  of  Hinduetan,  and  made  the 
obscene  worship  of  Siva,  and  the  incarnate  sanctity  of  the  Brahmin, 
lord  over  *  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  yet  uncorrupted  Yeda.  For  a 
time  only,  the  just  Buddha  swayed  the  balance  to  the  t)ther  side. 
Then,  again,  the  Assurs  triumphed ;  and  there  followed  the  days 
of  the  Assur  or  Assyrian  monarchy,  when  (as  the  Hebrew  books 
vriU  tell  you)  the  Great  Empire  of  Babylon  set  up  the  Golden 
Image  before  whidi  the  whole  earth  was  compelled  to  bow  down,  and 
whose  one  article  of  Faith  was,  '.'  There  is  no  Ood  but  the  King.*' 

. '  This,,  the  champion  of  the  Surs,  Cyrus  the  Mede,  overthrew, 
when  he  established  the  monarchy,  whose  principle  it  was  that 
even  the  King  could  not  set  aside  the  Law  or  the  Decree.  Then, 
when  his  successors  (being  idolatrous  fire-worshippers)  became 
corrupted^  there  followed  the  Macedonian  with  his  claims  to  God- 
head ;  and  his  successors,  who  persecuted  the  Hebrew  race  because 
they  would  not  submit  to  worship  them ;  last  of  all  came  the  Caesars, 
who  pretended  to  be  divinities  upon  earth.  ... 

*  These  were  the  triumphs  of  the  Assurs.  Afterwards,  in  later 
times,  as  Buddhism  has  been  overthrown,  in  one  region,  by  the 
success  of  the  Brahminioal  Assurs,  and  has,  in  another,  perverted 
nigh  half  the  human  race  to  a  godless,  lifeless,  system  of  priest- 
craft, so,  also,  has  Christianity,  by  the  separation  of  its  precepts 
fieom  its  practice^  been  transformed  into  a  curse  instead  of  a  bl€S> 
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ing,  energetic  only  in  its  persecution  of  Mnssnlmans,  who  still  hold 
to  the  Tmth.  .  .  . 

'  I  write  these  things  to  yon  in  order  that  yon  may  not  hesitate 
npon  which  side  to  range  yourself;  for  the  Sknggle  becomes  more 
terrible  than  ever  as  we  approach  towards  the  end. 

*  Enow  this,  therefore,  that  Untrnth,  and  that  which  is  worse 
than  Untruth — fallacy,  wrong  judgment,  false  thought,  confosed 
speech,  and  bedimmed  eyesight — now  rule  in  the  world ;  and  I  call 
npon  you  to  be  true  to  your  own  ancestral  Spirit,  and  to  arise  and 
do  battle  against  them. 

'  Few  in  numbers,  and  apparently  feeble  in  power  and  resource, 
are  those  of  whom  I — unworthy  though  I  be — am  one  of  the  leaders ; 
yet,  as  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  in  us,  we  possess  this  power.  It  is 
given  unto  us  to  know.  We  are  everywhere ;  we  discover  all 
things ;  and  as  in  the  human  frame  one  fragment  alone  is  inde- 
structible (as  the  Babbis  say),  and  from  the  bone  Luz,  at  the  Day 
of  Resurrection,  the  whole  body  of  man  shall  be  reconstructed,  so, 
when  the  hour  has  come,  to  us — the  nucleus — shall  be  gathered  the 
army  to  the  battle.  The  Tartar  hordes,  wandering  in  the  mental 
darkness  of  Buddhism,  and  endangered  and  oppressed  on  either  side, 
still,  at  their  camp-fires,  are  chanting  the  refrain,  **  Beveal  thyself 
to  us  again,  0  Timour  !"  and,  when  the  hour  has  struck,  a  greater 
than  Timour  shall  be  revealed ;  and  the  men  who  first  forged  the 
horseshoe,  the  stirrup,  and  the  lance-head»  and  thus  trampled  the 
East,  as  Attila,  the  Scourge  of  God,  trampled  the  West,  shiJl  again 
ride  forth  in  the  later  days,  conquering,  and  to  conquer.  •  .  .  But 
this  time — be  it  near,  be  it  afar  off — is  not  yet  with  us;  and 
in  the  mean  time  we  need  workers  in  our  cause.  •  .  .  Above  all,  we 
need  women.  This  is  a  time  when,  for  a  Priestess,  we  require  not 
the  mature  prophetess  of  Delphi,  or  the  mail-clad  maiden  of  Dom- 
remy,  but  a  simple  child-girl,  like  unto  yourself,  my  daughter,  who 
dares  to  speak  the  words  of  truth,  and  who  can  put  aside  all  selfish 
wishes  and  aspirations,  and  sacrifice  her  own  feelings  for  the  Great 
Cause. 

*  One  little  proof  I  demand  of  you  before  your  final  initiation. 
You  are  my  chosen  one ;  but  where  my  chosen  one  is,  the  Enemy, 
who  knows  his  danger,  has  a  chosen  one  also.  With  prudence,  how- 
ever,  he  may  be  defeated. 

'  By  what  the  ignorant  would  speak  of  as  a  chance,  you  are 
thrown  now  in  constant  companionship  with  the  daughter  of  one 
who,  by  his  actions,  writings,  and  orations,  has  proved  himself  an 
avowed  enemy  of  the  Great  Cause.  With  this  chUd  of  our  opponent 
you  must  form  what  the  World  and  its  Prince  would  designate  a 
friendship ;  but  beware  lest  you  are  betrayed  by  your  earthly  affec- 
tions I     Throughout  your  intercourse  with  her,  yon  must  have  bat 
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one  object  in  view — the  triamph  of  the  Great  Canse,  and  the  frus- 
tration of  its  enemies.  If  yon  bear  not  this  in  mind,  yon  are  false 
to  nsy  and  yon  will  have  fallen  into  the  miserable  heresy  of  the 
Tezidis,  who  conrt  fayoar  with  the  Power  of  Evil  only  from  fear  of 
him. 

'  Isabella  is  the  name  of  the  maiden  for  whom  yon  are  to  pre- 
tend an  a£fection ;  and  I  charge  yon  that  yon  use  your  intimacy  with 
her  for  the  good  of  the  Cause ;  and  as  a  first  proof  of  this,  I  com- 
mand yon  to  obtain  from  her  a  copy  of  the  draft  of  that  secret  agree- 
ment, which  her  father  (by  what  the  world  would  term  an  accident, 
but  which  the  Surs  contrived)  left  amongst  the  notes  of  a  speech, 
which  he  desired  his  daughter  to  correct  and  copy  out  for  him  before 
^e  returned  to  your  academy,  and  which  is  now,  without  her 
knowledge,  lying  amongst  the  private  papers  in  her  desk.  I  know 
that  your  spirit  has  hitherto  been  enrolled  amongst  us ;  that  it  will 
be  so  also  in  the  future,  I  am  well  assured ;  for  you  cannot  escape 
your  destiny.  This  is,  not  to  undergo  either  the  feverish  or  the 
stagnant  life  of  the  women  of  this  age,  upon  whom  the  primeval 
curse  still  rests.  Their  curse  is,  to  desire  and  to  serve ;  it  is  your 
privilege  to  be  both  a  Priestess  and  a  Prophetess ;  to  undergo,  it 
may  be,  in  this  world,  the  dread  fate  of  the  murdered  Cassandra, 
but  to  rise  afterwards  to  the  fullest,  highest,  and  noblest  of  rewards : 
to  place  your  naked  heel  upon  the  neck  of  the  haughty  and  the 
strong,  and  to  behold  the  accomplishment  of  that  sublime  Scheme 
for  which  you  laboured  during  your  pilgrimage  on  earth.' 

Here  ended  the  letter  of  the  Great  Prophet.  That  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hickathrift  was  much  shorter.  It  formed  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  Prophet's,  too,  in  every  other  way.  Sophy  had 
not  yet  written  to  him,  and  he  was  therefore  still  unaware  that 
any  eyes  save  hers  would  peruse  his  words ;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
accounted  for  the  fact  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  a  little 
indiscreet.     His  letter  ran  thus : 

*  Mj  dearest  Sophy, — Since  I  last  wrote,  I  find  that  Baldwin 
— the  fiEurmer  I  told  you  of — won't  take  Stillingfleet,  he  says,  on 
any  account ;  and  he  says  others  of  his  class  feel  as  he  does  about 
it.  They  object,  he  says,  to  the  fiict  that  your  poor  father  is  buried 
in  the  garden,  within  sight  of  the  principal  windows,  fancying  that 
the  place  may  have  become  haunted.  I  ei^lained  to  him  that  it 
was  his  own  personal  wish,  which  we  couldn't  avoid  respecting, 
particularly  after  we  found  that,  on  account  of  his  opinions,  the 
parsons  behaved  in  the  disgusting  way  they  did ;  but  you  know 
what  an  ignorant  set  we  all  are  about  here  I  However,  as  I  feel 
sure  you  will  dislike  the  idea  of  its  being  let  at  all,  I  thought  I 
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wonld  JQst  write  and  tell  yon  that,  at  present,  there  don't  seem 
much  chance.  I  hope,  dearest,  I'm  sure,  that  you're  well  and 
happy.  One  would  like  to  have  had  a  letter,  of  course  ;  but  now 
that  you're  pursuing  your'  studies,  one  knows  that  you  must  be 
pressed  for  time.  What  they  can  possibly  find  to  teach  you  is  what 
I  can't  help  wondering ;  for  I  should  be  puzzled  to  name  anything 
that  you  don't  know  already.  I  hope,  dear,  that  they're  all  kind  to 
you,  and  that  the  old  woman  who  keeps  the  school  isn't  a  slave- 
driver,  and  gives  all  the  girls  plenty  to  eat.  I'd  bet  anything  that 
not  one  of  them's  half  as  pretty  as  you  are.  Poor  old  Homblower 
is  dead ;  we  must  look  upon  it  as  a  happy  release  for  everybody. 
Good-bye,  dearest  Sophy.  Send  us  a  line  when  you  can;  and 
believe  me  to  be,  for  ever  and  ever,  yours  most  faithfully  and 
devotedly,  Thomas  Higkathrift.' 

'  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  the  meaning  of  these 
two  extraordinary  letters  ?'  Miss  Pendragon  demanded,  with  a 
terrible  sternness  of  manner. 

'I  could  explain  them,'  poor  Sophy  answered  hopelessly;  *  but 
it  would  take  a  very,  very  long  time,  and  afterwards,  I  don't  believe 
you  would  be  able  to  understand !' 

She  said  this  in  utter  desperation,  with  no  thought  as  to  whether 
her  words  would  offend.  The  notion  that  she  was  utterly  and  entirely 
misunderstood  weighed  heavily  upon  her  spirit,  and  she  was  op- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  injustice,  and  of  her  personal  inability  to 
set  matters  to  rights.  If  the  life  of  the  world,  without,  resembled 
in  any  respect  this  new  life  of  mental  and  moral  imprisonment,  she 
knew  that  in  such  a  world  she  must  pine  and  languish  just  as  a 
country^raised  plant  must  pine  and  languish  in  the  atmosphere 
of  some  fever-stricken  city-court.  If  these  unjust  suspicions,  shal- 
low friendships,  and  mean  ambitions,  were  the  results  of  religion,  of 
culture,  of  enlightenment,  she  felt  that  she  would  willingly  f^ego 
the  fruit  of  knowledge,  and  return,  once  more,  to  the  old,  wild, 
happy,  pagan  days  that  were  gone  by. 

She  knew  now,  though  she  had  not  known  it  then,  that,  in  this 
time  of  her  innocency,  all  the  earth  had  seemed  to  her  as  an  altar 
whereon  to  offer  up  perpetual  praise  from  her  glad  heart ;  and  the 
whole  vault  of  heaven  like  the  eye  of  an  ever-present  and  indul- 
gent <}od.  Whence  came  the  doubts,  the  fears,  the  conscience- 
stricken  self-questionings  of  these  later  and  darker  days  ?  Whence, 
too,  this  feeling  of  intensest  solitude  and  desolation,  whieh,  even 
amidst  the  babble  of  her  new  schoolgirl  friends,  transformed  the 
world  into  a  sort  of  Crusoe  island  ? 

Was  it  because — ^now  that  she  was  severed,  as  it  were,  fi^m 
every  tie  of  earthly  affection — this  same  religion  of  Reason,  of  Na^ 
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tare^  of  Hnmanity,  bad  become,  on  account  of  its  yery  grandeur  and 
impersonality,  a  conception  too  yagae  and  abstract  to  act  as  an 
anodyne  for  real  wounds  ? 

*  Bnild  thee  more  stately  maiiBions,  O  my  son], 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll  I 
Leaye  thy  low-yanlted  past  I 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shot  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  moire  vast, 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  Life's  unresting  sea  I' 

Snchy  or  some  sncb,  was  tbe  exalted  language  of  tbe  dispensa- 
tion under  which  Sophy  had  imbibed  her  spiritual  impressions. 
Bd^on,'  like  every  other  conception  possessed  of  vitality,  was 
necessarily  progressive ;  and  as  the  great  fabric  rose  higher  and 
higher  towards  completeness,  the  props  and  scaffoldings,  which  had 
sustained  it  at  the  outset,  must  be  swept  away,  lest  they  should  im- 
pede the  noble  grandeur  of  the  whole.  But  it  seemed  to  her,  some- 
times, as  if  the  temple  was  too  noble,  the  dome  almost  too  vast 
for  perfect  contentment.  She  experienced,  at  times,  an  irrepres- 
sible desire  to  stretch  out  her  arms  and  encounter  something ;  to 
tum  for  consolation  to  a  Ood  who,  with  human  partiality,*  could 
bend  down  to  minister  to  the  individual  heart-aches  of  His  creatures. 

These  thoughts,  and  many  more,  passed  through  her  mind  as 
she  lay  that  night,  in  her  little  white  bed,  with  no  inclination  to 
close  her  eyes.  She  felt  very  lonely  and  forlorn,  lying  thus,  wide 
awake,  all  through  the  long  night,  in  the  gi*eat  room  where  every- 
thing was  disposed  in  threes ;  and,  almost  unconsciously,  she  found 
herself  murmuring  a  simple  and  rudimentary  prayer  for  guidance  and 
l^oteetion  to  the  old-fashioned  God  of  the  sparrows.  After  repeat- 
mg  it,  she  began  to  think  of  the  dear  happy  past  life,  with  all  its 
absurdities  and  incongruities,  and  the  tears  came  welling  into  her 
eyes. 

It  seemed  almost  too  sad  to  think  that  it  should  have  passed 
away  utterly — never  to  return  I  Surely,  surely,  it  would  be  far 
better  if  things  that  were  pleasant  could  go  on  for  ever  as  they  had 
begun,  or  else  that  one  had  not  been  cursed  with  this  fatal  faculty 
of  'retvospection !  The  two  miseries,  combined,  caused  pain  which 
was  scarcely  to  be  endured;  and  her  tears  flowed  thick  and  iast 
in 'the  narrow  little  dimity  bed. 

'If  you  go  on  snivelling  like  that,  Sophy  St.  Olair,'  exclaimed 
Miss  AspenfJl,  'I  shall  be  obliged  to  let  you  feel  the  weight  of  my 
shoe !     It*s  quite  impossible  for  me  to  get  my  natural  sleeps' 

Poor  Sophy  had  fancied  that  she  was  weeping  very  quietly  and 
unostentatiously ;  and  although  her  pillow  was  quite  wet  with  her 
iears,  she  had  not  heard  her  own  sobs.  She  scarcely  heard,  either, 
Fanny  Aspenall's  sharp-toned  remonstrance.     She  was  thinking  oif 
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her  old  hozne,  her  dead  &iher,  her  absent  loTer,  and  of  the  gray  and 
white  pigeons  which  had  probably  been  cooing  and  flattering  all  day 
about  the  window  of  the  sammer-room  without  missing  her  in  the 
least.  Numbed  and  deafened  by  despondency,  she  had  become 
oblivious  of  her  actual  surroundings;  and  when  her  ill-natured 
schoolfellow  threw  her  slippers  at  her,  as  she  had  threatened,  she 
did  not  feel  them,  though  they  were  sent  at  her  head  with  some 
violence. 

Chapter  XX. 

All  this  while  Godfrey  had  been  pursuing  his  painful  investi- 
gations in  Italy.  Piecemeal,  and  in  tattered  shreds,  information 
was  brought  to  him,  now  by  one  person,  now  by  another.  Once  or 
twice,  he  chanced  upon  several  consecutive  links  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  just  where  he  least  expected  to  meet  with  them.  All 
through  the  hot  summer  months  he  worked  on,  indefatigably ;  pos- 
sessing, by  way  of  aids  to  his  purpose,  only  a  few  dates,  and  the 
stray  words  let  fall  by  Pettigrew  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair  upon  the  memor- 
able day  when  eveiything  had  become  known  to  him. 

*  Son  of  the  murderer  and  the  advltereaa  /'  Pettigrew  had  said 
to  him ;  and  the  echo  of  these  terrible  words  seemed  never  to  have 
quitted  him  since,  but  to  have  remained,  ringing  and  surging  in  his 
ears,  as  he  moved  about,  pale  and  careworn,  in  the  Italian  sunlight. 
Then,  again,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  had  said,  '  We  were  at  Genoa,  and 
we  heard  of  you  from  a  priest  called  Padre  Anselmo.'  Pettigrew, 
also,  had  said,  alluding  to  his  real  father,  'He  murdered  his 
brother.* 

Who  had  murdered  his  brother  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa 
some  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  ago  ?  Who  was  this  unfeeling 
mother — *  very  pretty,  but  very  bad  too' — who,  for  a  sum  of  money, 
had  consented  to  part  with  her  child  ?  and  who,  and  where,  was  the 
priest  'called  Padre  Anselmo,'  who  had  handed  over  the  Italian 
infJEmt  to  be  adopted  by  the  English  family  ?  Upon  the  solution  of 
these  problems  seemed  to  rest  Godfrey's  only  chance  of  obtaining  a 
clue  to  further  particulars  connected  with  his  miserable  story. 

Unlike  most  seekers  after  the  truth,  he  was  not  buoyed  up  and 
encouraged  by  the  hope  of  any  real  or  imaginary  satisfaction,  diould 
success  haply  crown  his  endeavours.  Nay,  it  was  only  too  probable 
that  the  truth  he  was  pursuing  would  appear  so  black  and  hideous 
when  confronted,  that  most  men  would  have  preferred  to  have  left 
her  in  the  depths  of  her  hidden  well. 

Godfrey,  however,  seemed  to  derive  a  grim  satisfaction  from 
toiling  for  his  bitter  reward.  It  was  as  though  he  considered  it  in 
the  light  of  a  retribution,  following  deservedly  upon  his  unjust  tenure 
of  luxury  and  prosperity. 
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He  had  made  Genoa  his  head-qaarters,  treaimg  it  as  a  centre, 
whence  reconnoitring  paths  radiated  in  all  directions,  for  his  plans 
of  action  were  as  intricate  as  the  meshes  of  the  most  experienced 
spider. 

He  had  taken  into  his  confidence — to  a  certain  extent — the 
good-natured,  though  incompetent,  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Pegli; 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  confided  to  him  that,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  he  was  anxious  to  discoyer  any  traces  of  this  tragical 
story  which  might  be  remaining,  and  of  the  persons  who  had  once 
been  connected  with  it ;  and,  after  his  own  desultory  fashion,  the 
landlord  was  assisting  him  in  his  search. 

Sometimes  Godfrey  would  walk  over  firom  Genoa  and  dine  with 
this  hospitable  well-wisher.  He  had  grown  so  gaunt  and  hungry 
by  reason  of  a  self-imposed  asceticism,  that  he  no  longer  despised 
either  the  greasy  soup  or  the  castellated  pasty  with  the  half-fledged 
scavenger-sparrows.  Since  the  toppling  down  of  his  unconsciously 
usurped  fortunes,  he  made  no  effort  to  appear  respectable.  He  lived 
firugally — hoarding  his  resources  for  his  one  object — dressed  like  a 
mechanic,  and  avoided  all  places  where  he  would  have  been  likely 
to  fall  in  with  English  travellers.  But,  somehow,  respectability 
seemed  to  cling  to  him  still,  notwithstanding  his  fallen  fortunes  and 
shabby  clothes. 

'Cover  yourselves,  my  good  friends!'  he  used  to  say  to  the 
peasants  who  saluted  him  in  his  walks;  'I  am  one  of  you.'  But 
they  only  smiled  incredulously,  admiring  the  affable  condescension  of 
the  '  Signore  Inglese,'  and  saluted  and  respected  him  all  the  same. 

At  last,  after  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  piece  together  and 
reconcile  the  most  conflicting  evidence,  he  chanced,  quite  unexpect- 
edly, upon  the  veiy  priest  for  whom  he  was  seeking.  Through  some 
newly-made  Italian  friends  this  discovery  came  to  him.  He  had 
long  ceased  to  wonder  at  what  we  are  wont  to  term  *  coincidences.' 
So  many  had  befallen  him  since  he  left  England,  and  all  of  them 
had  proved  of  so  much  importance,  that  he  felt  more  inclined  to 
attribute  them  to  the  workings  of  an  organised,  though  undiscovered, 
natural  force,  than  to  the  purposeless  vagaries  of  chance. 

Padre  Anselmo  Giubelei  was  now  well  stricken  in  years,  and  con- 
fined to  his  armchair  by  an  incurable  complaint  which  had  almost 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  His  mind,  however,  was  not 
in  the  least  impaired,  and,  notwithstanding  his  sufferings,  he  was 
exceedingly  cheerful,  passing  his  days  contentedly  in  the  taking 
of  snuff,  the  knitting  of  stocHngs,  and  the  uttering  of  pious  ejacu- 
lations; his  only  companion  being  a  tortoiseshell  cat,  which  he 
addressed  by  the  name  of  *  Ubriacona.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  mingled  emotions  that  flooded 
Godfrey's  whole  being  at  the  discovery  of  this  important  due.     It 
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will  be  enongh  to  relate  the  story  to  which  he  listened  with  painfal 
eagerness;  for  not  one  cironmstance  connected  with  it  had  faded 
from  the  old  priest's  memory,  and  he  appeared  to  be  particularly 
proad  of  the  part  he  had  played  with  regard  to  the  adoption  of 
the  child. 

Some  six-and-twenty  years  ago  (he  began),  there  dwelt,  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Genoa,  two  brothers — twins — of  the  peasant  class, 
who  were  named  respectively  Pietro  and  Alessandro  Santarelli.  Not- 
withstanding their  twinship,  they  were  singularly  unlike,  both  as 
regarded  their  persons  and  dispositions.  Pietro,  by  some  moments 
the  elder,  was  of  a  violent  And  determined  character,  hot-tempered 
and  high-couraged,  inspiring  fear  rather  than  affection,  even  amongst 
his  own  rough  associates.  Early  in  life  he  had  embraced  the  sea 
as  a  profession,  and  had  worked  as  a  sailor  on  board  a  merchantman 
trading  between  Genoa  and  the  West  Indies.  Here  he  had  seen 
strange  sights,  and  mingled  with  wild  lawless  people,  and  he  brought 
back  with  him,  to  his  native  place,  many  curious  mementos  of  his 
foreign  travels. 

His  personal  iq)pearance  was  not  prepossessing.  Short,  thick- 
set, and  singularly  muscular,  with  tangled  beard  and  dark  matted 
.hair,  he  looked  many  years  older  than  his  more  comely  brother 
'Sandro  (as  he  was  usually  called),  who  was  the  very  beau-ideal  of 
a  picturesque  young  tiller  of  Southern  soil.  Folks  said,  it  is  true, 
that,  in  spite  of  his  bright  smile  and  soft  eyes,  he  would  never  make 
his  way  in  the  world  as  his  brother  had  done ;  but  he  was  a  happy 
good-natured  lad,  for  all  that,  popular  with  his  neighbours,  and 
ardently  beloved  of  the  maidens. 

Now,  amongst  these  said  maidens,  there  was  one  who,  for  beauty 
and  sprightliness,  bore  away  the  palm.  Her  name  was  Mariucda, 
and  the  Padre  had  known  her  since  she  was  quite  a  child.  For 
some  time  'Sandro,  the  younger  brother,  had  paid  his  addresses  to 
her,  and  had  been  received  with  favour — ^people  even  said  that  they 
were  already  betrothed — when  Pietro  returned  for  good  from  his  sea- 
&ring  life,  and  settled  down  in  his  old  home.  And  now  a  very  ex» 
traordinary  thing  came  to  pass.  Pietro  Santarelli  fell  also  in  love 
•with  Mariuccia ;  and  notwithstanding  that  she  belonged  by  rights 
to  his  brother,  he  too  commenced  paying  her  his  court.  At  first, 
as  was  but  natural,  this  fact  occasioned  some  scenes  of  anger  and 
disagreement  between  the  two  young  men,  particularly  as,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody,  Mariuccia  did  not  at  once  repulse  the 
less  amiable  of  her  suitors.  By  and  by,  however,  the  easy-going 
nature  of  'Sandro  ajqseared  even  to  become  reconciled  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  losing  his  sweetheart,  dreading  nothing,  seemingly,  so 
much  AS  tormoil  and  anxiety.  To.  the  outside  world,  he  was,  appar- 
.ently,  as  oardess  and  contented  as  ever;  and  wheui  in  a  short 
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time,  Marinocia  was  led  to  the  altar  by  hia  brother  (as  did  indeed 
come  to  pass),  'Sandro  was  by  far  the  gayest  and  best-looking  lad 
at  the  wedding ;  nor  did  he  seem  at  all  unwilling  to  respond  to  the 
attentions  of  the  damsels  who  were  anxioas  to  console  him  for  his 
disappointment.  Any  wise  person  might  haye  predicted,  however, 
that  this  seeming  cordiality  between  the  brothers  was  likely  to  be 
of  very  nncertain  doration,  particularly  when  (according  to  the 
patriarchal  custom  in  vogue  with  the  peasantry  in  these  parts)  they 
continued  after  the  marriage  to  live  on  together  in  the  same  house. 
Some  said  that  the  more  assured  fortunes  of  the  plainer  brother, 
and  the  rare  presents  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  over-sea, 
were  what  had  captivated  the  maiden,  and  that  her  heart  still  warmed 
towards  her  first  love.  The  Padre  could  not  say  if  this  conjecture 
had  in  it  anything  of  the  truth ;  howbeit,  of  course,  there  were  plenty 
of  evilly-disposed  persons  ready  to  fill  the  husband's  mind  with  such 
stories,  and  hi&  dislike  for  his  handsome  brother  seemed  to  increase 
at  the  same  rate  as  his  jealousy  for  his  pretty  wife. 

If  'Sandro  had  been  wise  now,  he  would  have  ceased  to  live  on 
with  them  under  the  same  roof.  He  would  have  quitted  the  place, 
and  sought  his  fortunes  elsewhere ;  at  least,  this  was  what  every- 
body had  declared — afterwards.  But  there  were  certain  difficulties  in 
the  way,  and  'Sandro  had  never  been  of  a  nature  to  deal  with  these. 
Then,  again,  the  house  in  which  they  were  living,  by  a  singular 
chance,  considering  that  'Sandro  was  possessed  of  no  real  property, 
belonged,  still,  rather  more  to  him  than  to  his  brother,  and  he  was 
unwilling,  therefore,  to  abandon  it.  Perhaps,  even,  more  tender 
reasons  may  have  retained  him.  •  .  .  This  was  how  'Sandro  was 
situated  with  regard  to  the  house.  When,  some  time  before,  there 
had  be^i  a  question  of  his  marrying,  he  was  urged  by  his  friends  to 
obtain  some  kind  of  regular  employment ;  for  he  had  led,  hitherto, 
an  indolent,  purposeless  existence,  running  chance  errands,  or  doing 
desultory  garden-work,  for  any  of  the  neighbouring  peasant-pro- 
prietors who  would  engage  him.  After  some  difficulty  he  managed 
to  get  the  promise  of  a  very  respectable  situation.  Not  far  from 
his  old  home  was  a  grand  villa-residence,  belonging  to  a  well-known 
local  nobleman,  upon  whose  estate  many  persons  were  employed. 
An  under-gardener  was  required  here,  whose  wife,  also,  must  be  cap- 
able of  doing  some  portion  of  the  household  washing,  and  of  acting 
as  cofuierge  at  the  principal  entrance  to  the  villa.  In  this  appoint- 
ment was  included  a  pretty  cottage,  cane-trellised,  and  nestling 
amongst  bays  and  myrtles  ;  a  spot  which  seemed  destined  by  Nature 
as  an  abode  of  love;  and  it  must  have  added,  at  first,  not  a  little 
to  'Sandro's  disappointment,  to  think  that,  in  losing  Mariuccia,  he 
vhad  lost,  also,  all  chance  of  inhabiting  this  pleasant  home,  for  a 
washerwoman  was  as  essential  as  an  nnder-gardener  to  the  con- 
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dasion  of  the  agreement.  Bat,  at  last,  the  yoang  man  peroeiTed 
a  way  ont  of  the  difficulty.  Mariacda,  it  is  trae,  had  mairied  his 
brother  instead  of  himself ;  bat  she  was  not,  for  this  reason,  incap- 
able of  performing  the  simple  duties  required.  There  was  ample 
accommodation  for  all  three  of  them  in  the  pretty  cottage ;  so  a 
family  arrangement  was  concluded,  to  which  the  padrone  was  agree- 
able, and,  in  an  evil  moment,  they  took  up  their  abode  together,  dose 
to  the  entrance-gate  of  the  grand  Tilla,  the  young  wife  and  her 
brother-in-law  entering  at  once  upon  their  respective  occupations. 

For  the  first  few  months  after  the  marriage  all  seemed  to  go  on 
smoothly  enough.  Pietro,  too,  had  obtained  employment.  He 
used  to  work  in  the  dockyard  near  to  the  port,  and  might  be  seen 
leaving  his  flowery  home  every  morning  at  the  same  hour,  his  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  his  shipwright's  axe  slung  on  to  his  waistbelt  .  .  . 

(Godfirey's  mother,  then,  had  been  a  washerwoman,  and  his 
fiEither  either  a  dock-labourer  or  an  under-gardener  I  With  a  fatal 
spirit  of  prophecy,  he  foresaw  the  tragedy  which  was  to  follow  upon 
what  the  Padre  had  called  the  '  family  arrangement ;'  and  as  he 
listened,  with  blanched  cheeks,  and  clenched  teeth,  to  the  old  man's 
words,  he  shuddered  instinctively  at  this  first  mention  of  the  ship- 
wright's axe.) 

The  catastrophe  was  not  very  long  in  coming — only  about  a  year 
or  so  after  the  marriage  ;  but  the  Padre  had  a  head  which  was  not 
good  at  dates.  .  .  It  had  filled  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  horror 
at  the  time  ;  perhaps  it  had  even  made  some  of  the  scandalmongers 
repent  of  their  tale-bearing.  It  was  a  repetition,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  history  of  the  first  murder  committed  upon  earth. .  . 

In  due  course  of  time  Mariuccia  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Pietro,  at 
first,  seemed  pleased  with  the  bambino,  taking  it  often  upon  his 
knee  when  he  returned  firom  his  work,  and  displaying  like  signs  of 
affection.  But,  anon,  the  demon  of  jealousy  took  possession  of  his 
spirit.  He  became  sullen  and  morose,  both  to  his  wife  and  to  his 
brother,  and  no  longer  appeared  fond  of  the  child.  A  vice  he  had 
contracted  during  his  seafaring  life — altogether  foreign  to  the 
nature  of  an  Italian,  but  which,  like  other  acquired  tastes,  becomes 
confirmed  by  habit — may  have  aided  to  encourage  his  evil  passions. 
He  was  a  hard  drinker,  and,  although  he  did  not  often  become 
positively  intoxicated,  it  was  observed  that,  after  his  visits  to 
the  liquoriBta,  his  language  was  always  violent  and  his  manner 
excited. 

One  day  he  returned  in  a  more  than  usually  ferocious  mood. 
He  was  also  before  his  accustomed  time,  and  finding  'Sandro  loiter- 
ing in  the  house,  instead  of  occupying  himself  without,  in  the 
garden,  be  began  at  once  to  revile  him,  saying  many  things  of  him, 
and  of  his  own  wife,  which  it  would  ill-befit  the  Padre  to  repeat  to 
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thA  illastrions  stranger.  He  tannted  his  brother,  too,  with  his 
indolence,  assuming  that  he  always  spent  his  working  hoars  trifling 
after  this  fashion;  finally  he  left  the  house,  mattering  terrible 
menaces,  and  only  retamed  to  it  qaite  late  in  the  evening. 

One  circamstance  had  not  tended  to  diminish  his  ill-hamoor. 
Some  gossipping  neighbours  looked  in  to  see  the  bambino,  and 
were  indiscreet  enough  to  discover  that  it  bore  a  very  marked 
resemblance  to  'Sandro.  This,  of  coarse,  may  have  been  merely 
intended  as  a  compliment,  seeing  that  the  young  man  was  so  gener- 
ally admired  for  his  good  looks,  and  that  it  is  no  great  wonder  a 
child  should  resemble  his  uncle.  Be  this  how  it  may,  it  had  evi- 
dently goaded  the  husband  almost  to  madness,  arousing  in  him  all 
his  most  dangerous  passions. 

Unfortunately,  'Sandro's  labours  in  the  garden  were  not  of  a 
very  arduous  kind.  In  Italian  soil,  flowers  seem  to  grow  of  their 
own  accord,  and  the  more  complicated  mysteries  of  floriculture  fell 
to  the  share  of  his  superior.  Beyond  sweeping  the  paths  with  a 
broom  made  of  a  date-branch,  watering  the  roses,  gathering  bou- 
quets of  violets,  and  helping  to  collect  the  olives,  as  the  season 
came  round,  he  had  really  very  little  to  do ;  and  hence  he  could  con- 
stantly spare  time  to  run  down  to  the  gate-house  and  coquet  with 
his  pretty  sister-in-law,  or  play  with  the  baby. 

Upon  one  of  these  occasions  Pietro  suddenly  returned.  It 
was  as  though  he  had  acted  upon  some  secret  information,  for  he 
entered  the  house  stealthily.  'Sandro  had  taken  the  child,  which 
was  then  only  a  few  months  old,  upon  his  knee,  and  Mariuccia 
was  bending  over  him  with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  a 
pretty  picture  enough,  no  doubt,  with  the  warm  sunlight  streaming 
in  at  the  open  lattice,  all  firesh  from  caressing  the  violets,  but  it 
seemed  otherwise  to  the  infuriated  husband.  He  advanced  towards  • 
the  group  as  a  murderer  would  advance — silently,  cautiously,  tread- 
ing upon  the  points  of  his  toes.  Mariuccia  was  the  first  to  perceive 
him.  It  was  as  if  something  in  his  face  had  betrayed  his  horrible 
intention ;  for,  uttering  a  sharp  cry,  she  rushed  towards  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  interpose  herself  between  him  and  his  brother, 
which,  to  the  miserable  man,  appeared  only  as  an  additional  proof 
of  her  guilt. 

'Sandro,  hearing  her  scream,  looked  up  suddenly,  leaving  hold 
of  the  infant,  which  dropped  upon  the  floor.  It  was  to  this  cir- 
cxmistanoe,  probably,  that  it  owed  its  life ;  since,  falling  on  its  face, 
and  being,  after  the  manner  of  peasant  children,  swathed  up  in 
swaddling-clothes,  the  board  to  which  it  was  strapped  protected,  to 
a  certain  extent,  its  head.  And,  in  truth,  this  protection  was 
needed. 

All  Mariuccia's  entreaties  were  powerless  with  one  who  was 
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redncedy  by  frenzy,  to  the  level  of  a  wild-beast.  Spunung  her 
from  him  with  corseSy  he  drew  from  his  girdle  the  ahipwiight's 
hatchet,  and,  in  a  seoond,  it  had  descended,  with  the  foiice  of  a 
giant's  blow,  upon  the  head  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  cleaving 
his  skull  asunder  as  though  it  had  been  a  wat^-melon. 

The  infuriated  man  now  turned  to  the  helpless  innocent,  aim- 
ing  a  blow  at  it,  as  it  lay  on  the  floor,  which  would  most  assuredly 
have  destroyed  it,  but  for  the  backboard  with  which  it  was  ^o-> 
tected.  As  it  was,  however,  it  sustained  a  deep  wound  on  the- 
back  of  the  head ;  and  there  had  been  many  peisons  of  opim'on, 
after  being  informed  of  this  fact,  that,  supposing  it  to  be  still  alive, 
it  must  be  either  a  lunatic  or  an  imbecile.  .  « 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  Oodfrey  raised  his  hand  instineiively 
to  the  back  of  his  head*  No;  ...  he  could  discover  no  cicatrice, 
and>  so  far  as  he  could  appraise  himself,  he  was  neither  a  madman 
nor  an  idiot.  Better,  far  better,  perhaps,  if  he  had  been !  .  •  . 
Better  still  if  that  blow,  aimed  at  him  by  an  unnatural  father,  had 
killed  him  outright^  so  that  he  might  never  have  listened  to  this 
terrible  story !  .  .  • 

And  yet  (was  it,  peradyenture,  because  this  man  %Da$  his  father 
— ^because  this  tainted  blood  was  crying  aloud  within  him  ?)  he  felt 
(frozen  as  he  was  with  horror)  some  kind  of  secret  compassion  fos 
the  author  of  the  crime.  He  realised,  with  terrible  vividness,  the 
whole  situation.  The  entire  scene,  with  its  actors  and  their  sur- 
roundings, stood  out  before  him  like  a  picture.  He  saw  the  plain,. 
BuUen,  rough-handed  bread-winner,  strong  in  his  affection  for  his 
wife,  strong  in  his  home-love,  strong  to  give  the  labour  of  his  body 
and  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  going  forth  to  toil  every  day  in  the  -dock- 
yard under  the  broiling  sun  for  his  wife  and  her  child.  He  heard, 
.  next,  the  poisonous  whisper  of  the  tale-bearer.  He  saw  his  brew 
darkening  and  his  eye  flashing  as  he  listened.  He  followed  him  to 
the  wine-shop — whither  he  may  have  gone,  perhaps,  to  drive  off  and 
exorcise  the  assailing  demon — ^but  there  also  he  seemed  to  hear 
him  taunted  and  maddened  by  ill-timed  gibes  and  malicious  insinua- 
tions. Then,  too,  it  was  as  though  he  beheU  the  soft  idle  young 
man  at  home — tall,  smooth-faced,  well-favoured— doing  his  pleasant 
play-work  amongst  the  garden-blossoms,  with  their  sweet  odours, 
and  employing  his  spare  moments  in  the  indulgence  of  a  lawless 
love.-  He  saw,  gradually,  the  brute  nature  rising  up  in  the  plainer 
and  stronger  man;  he  saw  the  end;  he  comprehended,  now,  how 
it  had  come  to  pass ;  almost — almost — ^he  could  forgive  the  mur- 
derer  \  .  ^.,  Ah,  Ood,  was  not  this  because  he,  too,  was  by  nature 
criminal  and  degraded — because  he,  too  (as  Pettigrew  had  cried  out 
in  his  delirium),  bore  upon  his  brow  the  brand  of  Cain  ?  .  .  . 

The  Padre,  like  most  old  persons,  was  excessively  garrulous. 
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Ha  had  become  interGsted  in  the  reminiscences  called  np  by  his  own 
story,  and  had  talked  himself  into  real  eloquence  without  perceiving 
the  effect  he  produced.  He  ^as  talking  still,  but  Godfrey  no  longer 
listened. 

It  was  a  mistake  (he  was  saying)  ever  to  allude,  without 
due  forethought,  to  the  resemblances  of  children ;  and  he  bad  never 
known  good  come  of  it  but  once.  He  himself  was  said  to  bear  an 
accidental  jesemblance  to  a  personage  considerably  above- his  mother 
in  position,  but. with  whom  she  was,  nevertheless,  acquainted; 
and  upon  this  circumstance  having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  personage  in  question,  he  had  generously  conferred  his  patronage 
upon  him,  and  had  bequeathed  him,  in  his  will,  a  smaU  sum  of 
money,  sufiBcient  to  enable  him  and  his  cat  '  Ubriacona'  to  subsist 
in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives.  But  for  this  one  case 
ending  agreeably,  he  could  cite  many  others  which  had  only  been 
productive  of  dissensions.  ...  ' 

There  was  one  circumstance  (he  proceeded  to  explain,  in  con- 
cluflion)  which  had  sometimes  troubled  his  conscience;  and  this 
was  that,  when  he  had  handed  over  the  little  innocent  to  the  noble 
Englieh  family,  he  was  in  ignorance  of  tiie  maltreatment  it  had 
received.     Of  this  he  had.  only  been  informed  afterwards,  t  - 

Often  and  often,  at  the  beginning,  he  had  expected  that  digni- 
fied stranger,  with  his  ornatiseima  Signora^  to  drive  up  to  his 
door,  and  say  to  him  reproachfully,  *  Padre  Anseimo  Giubelei,  that 
hamHnOf  for  which  we  paid  you  in  true  good  money,  although  so 
.beautifal  and  engaging  at  first  sight,  has  turned  out  only  a  little 
piece  of  deception;  it  ia  insane,'  or  'it  is  imbecile,'  or  'it  is  a 
bambino  with  water  on  the  brain.'  But  the  years  had  gone  by,  and 
he  had  removed  from  his  former  home,  and  no  one  had  ever  ques^ 
tioned  him  about  the  matter  since,  except  the  illustrious  stranger  who 
was  doing  him  the  honour  of  listening  to  him  at  the  present  moment. 

'  The  child,  then,  did  not  die  ?  It  was  not  killed  by  the  blow  V 
(Too  well  Godfrey  knew  what  the  answer  would  be  !) 

.  No;  the  child  did  not  die.  Fortunately,  the  screams  of  the 
mother  attracted  the  attention  of  some  peasants  who  were  passing. 
The  wretched  man,  once  he  had  wreaked  his  vengeance,  remained 
passive  and  stolid  as  a  yoked  ox.  He  stood  staring  stupidly  at 
his  handiwork,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  quietly  bound  and  led 
away.  «  •  ,  All  this  the  Padre  had  heard  from  Mariuccia  herself. 
A  good  many  of  the  neighbours  had  behaved  to  her,  after  this  sad 
event,  with  kindness  and  sympathy ;  but  there  were  others,  again, 
less  charitable,  who  were  hard-hearted  enough  even  to  accuse  her  of 
being  the  real  cause  of  the  murder;  'Sandro's  mother,  for  example, 
shocked  at  having  brought  forth  a  monster  in  the  person  of  her 
other  son,  reviled  her  bitterly,  laying  all  the  blame  at  her  door. 
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The  place  consequently  became  hatefol  to  her;  and  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  depart  from  it  altogether.  She  had  walked  over  to 
Genoa  to  consult  with  some  kinsfolk/  and  here  the  Padre  had  seen 
her.  She  was  poor  and  unprotected,  and  he  had  helped  her  with  a 
little  money. 

Haying  heard,  privately,  of  a  foreign  couple  who  were  desirous 
of  adopting  a  child,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  wait  upon  them,  and 
to  speak  to  them  upon  the  subject  of  the  innocent.  Their  hearts 
had  appeared  deeply  touched  at  the  terrible  stoiy.  He  mentioned 
to  Mariuccia  this  chance  of  providing  handsomely  for  her  offspring, 
and  she  replied  that  she  would  consider  the  matter.  Before  the 
day  of  her  husband's  condenmation,  she  had  brought  him  the  bambino. 
He  at  once  communicated  with  the  illustrious  strangers,  who,  upon 
beholding  its  engaging  countenance,  preferred  it  to  all  the  children 
they  had  seen,  for  they  stated  that  they  had  previously  looked  at 
several  others.  So,  then  and  there,  the  bargain  was  concluded ; 
the  child  was  handed  over  to  them,  and  they  departed,  the  same 
day,  upon  their  return  journey.  Mariuccia  never  went  back  again  to 
her  old  home.  Whither  she  went,  the  Padre  was  ignorant.  Some 
years  ago,  in  the  market-place,  he  had  seen  a  woman  who  rather 
resembled  her,  riding  upon  a  mule,  with  vegetables  for  sale ;  but 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time  he  could  not  be  sure,  and,  being  in  a 
hurry,  he  did  not  pause  to  inquire.  Her  husband,  Pietro  San- 
tareUi,  he  had  recognised  since,  nothwithstanding  his  shaven  head 
and  prison-suit.  He  was  working  only  last  year,  at  Nice,  in  the 
stone  quarries  near  to  the  harbour.  Fratricide  was  written  on  a 
placard  attached  to  his  back,  and  he  was  chained  by  the  ankle  to  a 
heavy  piece  of  rock.  The  Padre  had  conversed  with  him  for  some 
time,  and  had  given  him  snuff.  .  .  . 

This  miserable  man,  then — this  homicidal  father — ^was  still  alive ! 
He  had  not  suffered  death  for  his  crime,  and  Godfrey  might  even, 
if  he  chose,  behold  him,  and  converse  with  him,  in  his  degrada- 
tion !  .  •  . 

Somehow,  he  had  not  been  prepared  for  this  news,  and  the 
knowledge  seemed  to  fedl  upon  him  almost  with  the  force  of  a  phy- 
sical blow. 

The  Padre  explained  that  Pietro  Santarelli  had  not  been  exe- 
cuted. Punishment  by  death,  for  anything  but  a  political  offence, 
was  extremely  rare  in  Italy ;  and,  upon  examining  into  the  case, 
the  legal  functionaries  had  agreed  that  there  had  been  a  good  deal 
of  provocation, — in  a  word,  'extenuating  circumstances/ — and  he 
had  been  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

Half  stupefied  with  what  he  had  heard,  Godfrey  could  find  no 
words  with  which  to  reply.  He  gazed  out,  through  the  window,  at 
the  scene  beyond,  and  remained  silent.     Perhaps  the  curse  of  mad- 
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nessy  or  of  idiotcji  which  he  had  hitherto  escapedi  was  falling  upon 
him  now !  •  •  • 

The  small  house,  occupied  by  Padre  Anselmo,  stood  some  way 
outside  the  town  of  Genoa,  on  the  road  to  Sestri,  where  the  country, 
near  to  the  sea,  is  arid  and  uninteresting ;  flat,  save  for  its  undu- 
lating pink  sandbanks  and  glaring  stucco-walls,  and  utterly  without 
shade.  When  there  was  a  bise,  the  dust  came  whirling  along  the 
road  in  clouds  almost  dense  enough  to  smother  a  caravan.  There 
was  a  bise  blowing  now,  and  the  Padre  had  carefully  closed  up  every 
hole  and  cranny  in  his  humble  dwelling. 

During  the  excitement  of  listening  to  the  narrative,  Godfrey  had 
not  perceived  this ;  but  now  the  atmosphere  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  become  stifling  and  poisonous,  whilst  the  purring  of  '  Ubria- 
cona,'  as  she  sat  complacently  upon  the  window-ledge,  sounded  as 
loud  as  that  of  the  gigantic  cat  in  the  Scandinavian  legends,  which 
was  almost  lifted  by  the  great  god  Thor. 

As  upon  the  day  when  he  had  first  gained  knowledge  of  all  this, 
he  saw  everything,  too,  with  a  strange  distinctness :  the  row  of 
many-shaped  gourds  drying  in  the  sun ;  the  wicker  birdcage  and 
glazed  green  flower-pots  outside  the  narrow  casenent ;  the  one  pink 
Judas-tree  beyond — oppressive  by  reason  of  its  very  pinkness — sug- 
gestive of  no  shade  ;  the  white  glare  of  the  long  straight  roadway, 
and  the  outer  margin  of  treacherous  blue  sea, — all  these  appeared 
now  to  close  in  upon  him,  causing  his  brain  to  ache  and  throb. 

'  I  must  have  air !'  he  cried,  as,  pressing  his  hands  to  his  brow, 
he  started  up  from  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  old  man  and  turned 
to  the  window. 

For  the  first  time  the  Padre  perceived  his  emotion. 

*  Tron*  di  Dio  J*  he  exclaimed,  leaning  forward  suddenly  in  his 
chair,  and  grasping  him  by  the  wrist.  'Wherefore  this  lively 
interest,  this  profound  trouble  ?  .  •  .  Can  it  be —  ?  But  no ;  it  is 
impossible !  .  •  .  Tell  me,  my  son,  that  my  imagination  is  ill- 
inspired — that  I  am  wrong  in  my  suspicion  ?' 

'  You  are  right !'  cried  the  young  man  bitterly,  as  he  shook  him- 
self free,  and  flung  open  the  lattice.  '  That  son  of  poor  and  ignoble 
parents,  of  'Hhe  murderer  and  the  adulteress,*'  whom,  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  you  handed  over  to  the  English  family,  quel  fan- 
ciuUo  infelice — era  ioJ' 

Chaptbb  XXI. 

When  Godfrey  staggered  out  of  the  Padre's  dwelling,  he  felt  as 
if  the  glare  of  the  sunlight  blinded  and  stupefied  him ;  and,  as  he 
walked  back  to  Genoa  by  the  long  white  road,  where  no  green  thing 
relieved  the  monotony,  save  an  occasional  aloe  smothered  in  dust,  he 
was  conscious  of  an  almost  overpowering  sense  of  misery  and  disgrace. 

VOL.  V.  oa~>         T 
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The  country  people  passed  him  on  the  roadi  langhing  and  chat- 
ting :  the  black-browed  women,  in  their  bright  kerchiefs,  knitting 
away  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  as  they  sat  carelessly  upon  their 
tasselled  mnles,  whilst  the  men  walked  by  their  sides,  smoking  the 
rank  cigars  of  the  country,  well  cloaked  and  muffled,  on  account 
of  the  bise.  Mechanically,  he  responded  to  the  smiling  greetings 
of  these  people ;  but  it  was  as  though  he  saw  them  not.  He 
could  only  gaze  on  blankly  at  the  long  stretch  of  roadway  before 
him,  which,  barren  and  arid,  seemed  emblematical  of  his  own 
future. 

He  was  revolying  in  his  mind  what  should  be  his  next  pro- 
cedure— how  he  was  to  knit  together  the  disconnected  links  of  evi- 
dence, where  he  was  to  seek  for  this  mother  who  had  abandoned  him 
in  his  tender  years,  but  who  was  his  own  mother  notwithstanding. 
For  he  was  determined  to  continue  to  the  bitter  end,  to  drink  bis 
cup  of  humiliation  to  the  very  dregs ;  and  he  even  began  to  con- 
sider which  day  he  should  set  aside  in  order  that  he  might  go  over 
to  Nice,  and  behold  his  father  doing  his  convict-labour  near  to  the 
new  quays.  He  remembered  perfectly  well  having  visited  the  place 
when  he  had  passed  through  Nice  in  company  with  Pettigrew,  and 
he  recalled  the  convicts  in  their  red  caps  and  prison-dress,  manacled 
together  in  couples,  or  chained  to  heavy  pieces  of  rock.  What 
changes  had  come  to  pass  since  that  time !  Broken  and  crushed 
like  a  reed,  in  the  full  pride  and  vigour  of  his  manhood,  he  seemed 
to  himself  to  have  become  suddenly  chilled  and  passionless  as  an 
old  man,  and  he  almost  wondered  that  he  should  still  appear,  out- 
wardly, to  be  young  and  in  good  health,  instead  of  withering  up 
into  some  semblance  of  the  seared  and  blighted  creature  that  he 
really  was. 

Sometimes,  since  the  truth  had  been  made  known  to  him,  he 
had  surprised  himself  drifting  back  unconsciously  to  the  old  life, 
and  revelling  once  more  in  its  hopes,  fears,  and  ambitions,  just 
as  if  this  terrible  curse  had  never  descended  upon  him.  It  was 
almost  impossible,  at  times,  not  to  associate  this  visit  to  Italy  with 
the  last,  and  he  was  prone,  in  moments  of  abstraction,  to  confound 
the  two  together.  He  thought  constantly  of  Sophy,  but  rather  as 
of  some  bright  and  beautiful  influence  belonging  to  a  past  phase  of 
his  existence,  or  to  the  existence  of  some  other  man,  than  as  the 
woman  that  she  was. 

He  found  himself  thinking,  too,  of  the  old  gray  English  country- 
house,  with  its  many  windows  looking  out  at  him,  like  earnest 
eyes,  from  amongst  the  gnarled  oaks  and  beeches,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  sad  and  regretful  sympathy.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had 
happened,  there  lingered  in  bis  heart  a  cruel  yearning  towards  this 
former  home,  as  towards  something  which  had  been  associated  with 
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a  better  and  nobler  aelf^  before  this  loTeless,  hopeless  life  had 
stretched  oat  beyond  him^  like  a  barren  desert,  as  far  as  the  eye 
conld  reach. 

Whenever  these  thoughts  came  crowding  in  upon  him,  he  endea- 
Toured  resolutely  to  cast  them  from  him.  Gertidnly  it  required  an 
effort.  Not  that  he  desired  especially  to  become  once  more  the 
Godfrey  St.  Glair  of  the  old  time.  He  would  have  changed  places, 
at  this  miserable  moment  of  his  existence,  with  any  man,  however 
poor  and  unfortunate,  who  could  have  looked  back  upon  an  honest 
and  well-gotten  heritage  of  respectability,  and  who  might  have 
worked  his  way  up,  maybe,  to  a  higher  social  level  without  hearing 
for  ever  in  his  ears  the  moan  of  a  murdered  man  and  the  clank  of 
a  felon's  chain. 

Considering  what  had  been  told  him  of  his  true  origin,  this 
craving  after  respectability  seemed  almost  unnatural ;  yet  there  it 
was,  nevertheless,  deeply-rooted  in  his  bosom  ;  implanted  there,  no 
doubt,  by  the  cold-blooded  conventional  English  people,  who,  whilst 
he  was  yet  in  swaddling-clothes,  had  bought  him,  and  then  moulded 
his  mind  after  their  own  tashion. 

Lately  he  had  striven  hard  to  identify  himself  with  the  Italians 
— his  own  people,  as  he  said  to  himself;  above  all,  with  the  peas- 
antry, as  the  class  from  which  he  had  originally  sprung.  He  had 
studied  their  language,  and  made  himself  fanuliar  with  their  man- 
ners and  customs ;  but,  somehow,  he  realised  that  his  sympathies,, 
his  demeanour,  and,  above  all,  his  prejudices,  were  essentially  Eng« 
lish  still.  It  would  take  time,  no  doubt,  to  eradicate  entirely  the 
consequences  of  his  early  training  ! 

Upon  this  particular  day,  after  his  interview  with  the  Padre,  he 
experienced  an  irrepressible  longing  for  England  and  things  Eng- 
lish. He  was  so  stunned  by  his  recent  knowledge  of  the  terrible 
details  connected  with  his  early  years,  that  his  brain  seemed  to 
recoil  from  realising  his  very  misfortune  for  the  moment.  For  a 
few  hours,  perhaps,  whilst  he  was  thus  dazed  and  unnerved,  he 
might  cast  from  him  this  evil  thing,  and  imagine  that  he  was  still 
as  he  had  been  during  his  former  sojourn  in  Italy.  He  would  walk 
down  the  paved  byways,  deviating  from  the  principal  thorough- 
£Eures,  and  look  in  at  the  windows  of  the  jewellers'  shops,  even 
pausing  at  that  very  one  in  which  he  had  bought  Sophy  a  pair 
of  filigree  earrings  in  the  old  days,  before  he  went  back  to  his 
lonely  apartment  to  battle  with  his  despondency. 

On  his  way  through  the  town,  he  stopped  at  one  of  the  picture- 
galleriea.  The  generous  Marchese  di  Ferrari  had  not  yet  presented 
to  his  native  town  the  Brignoli,  or  '  Bed'  Palace,  with  its  magni- 
ficent Vandykes  and  valuable  library ;  but  then,  as  now,  there  were 
many  palaces  containing  public  and  private  collections  of  pictures 
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which  conld  be  visited  by  strangers^  and,  as  a  distraction,  the  yonng 
nian  tamed  into  one  of  these.  In  the  inner  courtyard,  as  he 
glanced  through  the  wroaght-iron  gateways,  the  light  and  shade 
fell  npon  the  marble  pavement,  forming  contrasts  as  sharply  defined 
as  those  of  the  squares  of  a  chessboard.  Pink  daphnes  and  Tan- 
gerine orange-trees  were  flourishing  gaily  in  their  green  tubs,  and 
the  broken  statues  of  the  old  gods  appeared  to  be  basking  and 
luxuriating  in  the  warm  sunshine.  Inside  the  palace,  however, 
the  atmosphere  was  cold  and  tombUke,  and,  as  he  passed  up  the 
black-marble  staircase,  the  chill  went  to  the  very  marrow  of  his 
bones. 

He  felt  too  ill  and  miserable  to  care  much  for  the  pictures.  He 
saw  enough  of  them,  nevertheless,  to  convince  him  of  one  fact. 
He  realised  that  there  are  certain  phases  of  the  human  mind 
when  no  external  objects,  however  beautiful,  can  minister  to  con* 
tentment,  by  reason  of  the  hopelessness  and  bitterness  of  the 
inner  man,  which  causes  fair  sights  and  bright  sunlight  to  seem 
but  as  deceitful  mirages,  sent  to  humiliate  and  torment  the 
spirit. 

As  he  went  out  of  the  palace,  he  perceived  that  he  was  in  front 
of  the  post-office.  He  had  called  here  frequently,  when  he  bad 
first  arrived,  finding,  upon  each  occasion,  nothing  of  any  particular 
import.  But,  as  the  clouds  of  his  sinister  destiny  had  seemed,  as 
it  were,  to  darken  and  thicken  around  him,  everything  reminding 
him  of  his  past  life  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  an  additional 
reproach,  and  he  now  remembered  that  it  was  some  time  since  he 
had  inquired  for  what  were  virtually  the  letters  of  another  man — of 
it  man  who  was  dead,  or  rather  who  had  never  been  bom.  Godfrey 
St.  Clair  (the  second)  had  never  existed.  'Would  to  Heaven,' 
thought  he  who  had  unconsciously  assumed  the  name,  *  that  J,  too, 
could  pass  away  into  nothingness  1' 

But  still,  having  upon  him,  to-day,  this  longing  for  England 
and  things  English,  and  finding  himself  thus  exactly  opposite  to 
the  post-office,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  asking  for 
letters.  He  felt,  at  this  moment,  that  a  line  from  Sophy,  notwith- 
standing his  renunciation  of  her,  would  be  as  balm  to  his  wounded 
spirit,  and  might  give  him  new  courage  to  go  on  with  his  hard 
fight.  There  have  been  various  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  love 
in  absence.  La  Rochefoucauld,  albeit  some  have  assumed  that  he 
was  incapable  of  affection  himself,  has  said  his  say,  and  written  of 
the  greater  and  lesser  passion — likening  the  one  to  a  lighted  candle, 
and  the  other  to  a  fire,  whilst  absence  is  compared  to  the  wind, 
which,  though  it  may  extinguish  the  first,  adds  only  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  second.  Upon  ^e  same  subject  Jean  Paul  Bichter  has 
written :  '  We  often  long  most  for  our  friends  when  they  are  absent. 
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...  In  married  life,  even,  love  is  not  diminished  by  distance.  A 
man,  like  a  baming-glass,  shoald  be  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
object  he  wishes  to  dissolve,  in  order  that  the  right  focns  may  be 
obtained.' 

Godfrey's  acquired  nature  had  been  essentially  self-contained ; 
and  even  since  he  had  striven  to  '  take  off  his  mask/  he  was  less 
capable  than  most  people  of  those  relieving  outbursts  of  passionate 
complaint,  which  no  doubt  bring  with  them  some  measure  of  con- 
solation. It  was  as  though  each  emotion,  and  each  sorrow,  seared 
and  burnt  itself  into  his  very  soul.  From  his  mind,  ever  since  he 
could  remember  at  all,  memories  were  ineffaceable.  It  was  strong 
to  retain,  and  to  console  or  torture  him  in  the  retaining ;  but  for 
him  there  could  be  no  forgetting. 

At  the  post-ofiSce  there  were  two  letters  from  Sophy.  One  of 
them  had  been  there  for  some  time,  judging  by  the  post-mark,  the 
careless  officials  having,  no  doubt,  passed  it  over  when  he  had  last 
inquired.  The  other  was  of  comparatively  recent  date.  For  a 
moment  the  sight  of  the  beloved  handwriting  made  Godfrey  for- 
get his  misfortunes,  and,  stepping  back  into  a  quiet  comer  of  the 
street,  he  broke  the  seals. 

The  few  lines  contained  in  the  first  letter  went  at  once  to  his 
heart. 

*  My  darling,'  Sophy  had  written  in  her  desolation,  *  my  father 
is  dead,  and  I  feel  most  lonely  and  miserable.  The  world  is  like  a 
desert  without  you.     Come  back  to  me.' 

The  other  letter  was  the  one  she  had  written  at  Dallingridge 
House  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for  school,  sitting  up  at  the  dead 
of  night  in  the  great  formidable  four-post  bed,  which  was  shaped  like 
the  tomb  of  a  Marabout. 

Sophy,  then,  was  lonely  and  miserable,  even  as  he  himself  was, 
and  in  this  thought  there  was  certainly  much  cause  for  sadness ; 
but  she  loved  him  still,  and  longed  for  his  presence,  calling  out  to 
him  in  her  sorrow,  and  herein  lay  his  consolation. 

How  readily,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  he  have  re- 
sponded to  her  call !  He  would  have  hastened  to  her  upon  the  wings 
of  the  morning.  No  method,  by  which  men  are  wont  to  travel, 
would  have  seemed  to  bear  him  fast  enough  upon  his  journey ;  but, 
as  it  was,  he  hesitated.  Love  and  duty  were  alike  tugging  at  his 
heartstrings.  Love  had  certainly  begun  by  pulling  the  hardest ; 
but  for  this  very  reason,  seeing  that  it  was  in  keeping  with  his 
acquired  nature  to  resist,  he  set  himself  heroically  to  listen  to  the 
other  voice.  Duty  whispered  (and  the  idea  of 'Duty'  seemed  to 
include  that  of  Honour,  Loyalty,  Benevolence,  every  quality,  in 
fiact,  which  we  may  desire  in  another,  and  strive  to  cultivate  in 
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onrselyes)  that  it  was  not  for  one  thus  unfortunately  placed  to  respond 
to  this  call,  however  urgent  it  might  he.  That  Sophy  should  ciy 
out  to  him,  thus,  in  her  desolation,  was  only  natural ;  hut  it  was  for 
him  to  prove  the  purity  and  intensity  of  his  passion  hy  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  her  appeal.  In  his  present  miserahle  position,  he  felt 
that  it  would  he  selfish  of  him  to  desire  that  she  should  become  his 
wife,  and  he  had  for  ever  exorcised  the  demon  who  had  whispered 
of  a  less  holy  tie  when  recklessness  and  bitterness  had  at  first 
possessed  him.  An  honest  and  wealthy  English  gentleman  had 
already  sought  her  in  marriage,  one  for  whom  she  entertained 
a  genuine  fiiendship,  and  to  whose  name  no  terrible  stigma  was 
attached. 

Had  the  fraud,  through  which  he  found  himself  transplanted  to 
a  particular  spot  in  England,  never  been  perpetrated,  he  could  not 
doubt  but  that  Sophy  would  have  become,  in  due  course  of  time, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  of  Poynings  Abbey,  beneath  the 
gray  walls  of  which  she  would  probably  have  lived  peacefully  and 
happily,  with  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  amiable  of  men. 
Even  now  this  might  come  to  pass,  provided,  only,  that  he  could 
find  the  courage  to  efiace  himself,  to  blot  himself,  as  it  were,  firom 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  give  no  signs  of  his  miserable  existence 
to  the  woman  he  loved  best.  'God  grant,'  he  said  to  himself, 
*  that,  with  time,  this  may  ctow  less  hard !' 

Having  adopted  what  he  considered  was  the  honourable  course, 
he  continued,  with  more  eagerness  than  ever,  to  search  into  the  past 
history  of  his  miserable  parents,  leaving  no  stone  unturned  which 
might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his  mother,  and  endeavouring,  by 
constant  change  and  activity,  to  keep  ofi'the  longing  which  was 
gnawing  at  his  heart.  Time  after,  time,  he  returned  to  Padre 
Anselmo*s  humble  dwelling,  and  he  succeeded  in  thoroughly  enlist- 
ing the  sympathies  of  the  kind  old  man. 

'  Ubriacona,'  through  these  constant  visits,  had  become  attached 
to  him,  and  wotdd  go  forth  to  meet  him  into  the  garden,  purring,  . 
and  rubbing  her  body  against  his  foot  by  way  of  welcome.     He  felt 
so  forlorn  and  desolate,  that  even  the  affection  of  a  cat  seemed  to 
count  for  something. 

Over  and  over  again,  he  permitted  the  old  priest  to  tell  him 
what  he  already  knew  too  well,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  let  fall 
some  particular  omitted  hitherto ;  but  he  only  managed  to  pick  up 
a  few  stray  facts  of  no  actual  importance.  One  of  these,  however, 
although  it  threw  no  light  upon  his  search,  struck  him  as  somewhat 
remarkable,  merely  as  a  coincidence.  Upon  inquiring  of  the  Padre 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  ill-fated  *Sandro  had  met  with  his 
terrible  death,  he  was  informed  that  the  Santarelli  family  were  then 
inhabiting  the  lodge,  or  gatehouse,  belonging  to  the  Villa  Palavadnii 
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at  Pegli — the  long,  low,  white  yillai  with  the  green  shatters,  which 
Godfrey  remembered  so  well,  in  the  grounds  of  which  were  situated 
the  melancholy  piece  of  water,  with  its  rained  boathonse,  fast  cramb- 
ling  boat,  and  mysterious  memorial  stone :  the  spot  where  he  had 
first  met  the  man  who  had  since  been  to  him  as  a  benefactor, 
and  the  charming  woman,  whose  little  ruby  ring  was  now  dangling 
firom  his  watchchain.  He  had  never  revisited  the  place  since, 
although  he  had  often  walked  over  to  the  hotel,  which  was  only 
about  a  mile  from  it,  but  he  resolved  that  he  would  do  so  upon  the 
earliest  opportunity.  He  remembered  perfectly  well  the  bright- 
pink  gatehouse,  close  to  the  entrance  at  which  he  had  turned  into 
the  groxmds  of  the  villa.  Why  was  it  that  no  secret  voice  had 
whispered,  as  he  passed  through  those  gateways,  that  it  was  there, 
in  that  rosy-hued,  cane-trellissed  Italian  home,  that  existence,  which 
had  since  become  so  heavy  a  burden,  had  begun  for  him  ? 

He  was  inclined,  at  first,  to  blame  his  friend,  the  good-natured 
landlord  of  the  Pegli  hostelry,  for  not  having  informed  him  at  once 
of  the  catastrophe  which  had  taken  place  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  years  ago,  it  is  true,  but  still  not  so  long  that  it  would 
be  likely  to  have  been  altogether  forgotten. 

He  remembered,  however,  that,  although  the  proud  possessor 
of  the  most  luxuriant  of  beards,  and  of  the  most  positive  and  ad- 
vanced of  opinions,  the  landlord  was,  in  reality,  younger  than  him- 
self. He  had  succeeded  a  deceased  undo,  and,  until  he  had  taken 
possession  of  the  hotel — only  a  few  years  ago — he  had  lived  ahnost 
entirely  with  his  parents  at  Milan.  In  consideration  of  this,  Ood- 
firey  forgave  what  at  first  might  have  appeared  like  negligence,  and, 
for  the  future,  his  fiiend  promised  to  be  more  on  the  alert.  In  a 
few  days  he  was  enabled  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  words,  just  as 
Godfrey  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  obey  Sophy's  cH  dm  ccetur, 
and  return  immediately  to  England.  He  had  inquired  of  the  old 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pegli — of  the  peasants  now  inhabit- 
ing the  Pakvacini  lodge,  of  some  persons  who  were  indicated  to 
him  as  relatives  of  its  former  occupants — and  the  result  was,  that 
he  had  discovered,  for  certain,  that  Mariuccia  SantareUi  was  not  only 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  but  that  she  was  residing  now  at 
Diana  Marina,  a  small  fishing  hamlet  not  many  miles  distant. 

The  object  of  Godfrey's  visit  to  Italy  was,  in  fisust,  achieved. 
Soon  he  would  be  enabled  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  real 
significance  in  the  idea  of  natural  affection,  apart  from  habit  and 
association  ;  whether,  upon  beholding  this  woman — poor,  ignorant, 
and  unrefined  {as  he  conceived  her  to  be) — he  would,  nevertheless, 
feel  drawn  towards  her  by  that  subtle  and  mysterious  afiinity  which, 
as  some  have  supposed,  is  unconsciously  engendered  with  the  '  tie 
of  blood'? 
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The  thought  as  to  whether  this  might,  or  might  not,  be,  troa- 
bled  and  perplexed  him,  and  he  wandered  about,  feeling  restless 
and  preoccupied,  until  the  following  day,  when  he  determined  to 
proceed  to  Diana  Marina. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  go  there  alone,  haying 
first  ascertained  the  precise  position  of  the  house,  and  selecting  an 
hour  at  which  Mariuccia  (as  far  as  he  could  gather  from  his  inform- 
ant) was  likely  to  be  at  home.  He  looked  forward  to  this  interview 
with  feelings  of  the  most  painful  anxiety  and  dread  ;  for,  now  that 
he  stood  face  to  face  with  what  he  had  sought  for  so  eagerly,  he 
felt  as  if  he  could  hardly  summon  the  courage  to  confront  it. 

Upon  the  night  previous  to  the  eventful  day,  he  slept — or  rather 
rested — at  Pegli ;  and,  having  been  told  that  the  village  of  Diana 
Marina  was  within  walking  distance,  he  set  out  thither  in  the  morn- 
ing betimes,  striking  a  little  out  of  the  direct  way,  in  order,  first  of 
all,  to  revisit  the  garden  of  the  Yilla  Palavacini,  which  he  entered 
by  the  gateway  close  to  the  cane-trellissed  cottage. 

Everything  appeared  to  have  remained  unchanged  since  his  last 
visit.  The  green  shutters  of  the  principal  windows  in  the  long 
white-stucco  villa  were  still  closed ;  whilst  at  those  of  its  depend- 
encies, the  wearing-apparel  and  household  linen,  hung  out  to  dry  in 
the  sunshine,  brightened  the  foreground  with  patches  of  picturesque 
colour. 

Once  again,  the  young  man  climbed  the  gray  hillside,  following 
the  winding  pathway,  bordered  by  flowering  bays,  arbutus,  and  the 
luxuriant  tree-heather,  which  he  had  remarked  upon  his  former 
visit.  Near  the  summit,  he  paused  at  the  bench  by  the  2^^^- 
Dieu,  and  gazed  through  the  overhanging  branches,  at  the  scene 
below.  Over  the  dome  of  the  convent  -  church,  beyond  the  last 
shadowy  line  of  promontory,  he  beheld  the  wide  expanse  of  the  blue 
Mediterranean,  dotted,  near  to  the  shore,  with  a  whole  fleet  of 
returning  fishing-boats,  with  twinkling  sails.  The  last  time  he  had 
been  here,  he  had  gazed  down,  thus,  through  the  clipped  evergreens, 
and  beheld  the  same  smiling  panorama.  Theriy  however,  with  dif- 
ferent eyes.  Notv,  old  memories  came  crowding  upon  him,  and, 
overcome  by  the  contrast  between  present  and  past,  he  bowed  his 
head  upon  the  wooden  ledge  of  the  prie-Dieu  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  He  was  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  the  jangling 
bells  in  the  green-tiled  cupola  below. 

*  *Twa8  Easter-daj ;  and  what  a  day  it  was ! 
The  BUD,  like  a  young  giant  from  the  sea, 
Strode  through  a  world  of  hlue.     From  grass  and  tree 
The  hreath  of  morning,  white  as  incense,  rose ; 
And  through  the  matin  air  a  merry  noise 
Of  conyent-heUs  broke  on  me  suddenly.* 

Sonnett  and  Scngt^  by  *  ProteoB.* 
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It  was  not  actually  'Easter-day;'  but,  Eastor  was  not  far 
off,  and  there  were  preUminary  services  in  all  the  chnrches.  The 
'merry  noise'  of  the  bells  sounded  inexpressibly  sad.  It  had 
seemed  sad  to  him^  too,  he  remembered,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  former  visit.  Perhaps  it  was  here  that  the  first  shadowy 
intimation  had  reached  him  of  the  evil  to  come!  ...  As  he 
mused  thus,  the  place  seemed  to  him  to  grow  fateful  and  ill- 
omened  ;  and  rising  from  the  bench,  he  passed  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  descended  by  the  further  side,  pausing  awhile  at  the  brink 
of  the  melancholy  lake. 

Here,  too,  everything  was  precisely  as  he  had  left  it.  The 
mined  boathouse  had  not  been  repaired,  the  '  Mermaid'  still  floated 
near  the  sedge-smothered  island,  and  the  cardinal  drake,  with  his 
three  wives,  came  swimming  towards  the  iron  railing,  as  heretofore. 

Godfrey  remained  for  some  time  contemplating  the  mysterious 
memorial.  He  was  trying  to  adjust  it,  as  another  link,  in  the  chain 
of  evidence,  though  he  had  no  reason  for  supposing  that  '  the  body  of 
one  who  was  tenderly  loved'  could  have  had  any  connection  with  the 
body  of  the  murdered  under-gardener,  nor,  indeed,  with  any  member 
of  the  miserable  family  who  had  once  dwelt  so  near  to  the  spot. 
Was  it  possible  that  two  catastrophes  could  have  happened  in  this 
place  during  the  same  year?  *  April  ISth,  1816.'  ...  In  about  a 
fortnight's  time  this  anniversary  would  come  round  again.  He 
remembered  how  Lord  Henry  Davenport  had  said  that  he  and  his 
wife  always  visited  this  place  at  a  particular  time  of  year,  and  he 
recalled  the  wreaths  of  immorteUes  which  Lady  Henry  carried  upon 
her  arm.  Perhaps,  notwithstanding  her  widowhood,  she  might  seek 
this  mysterious  spot  on  the  18th  of  April  in  the  present  year. 
What  should  hinder  him  from  being  here,  also,  upon  that  day? 
Might  he  not  even  venture  to  write  to  her,  and  inform  her  of  this 
intention  ?  In  his  desolate  condition,  he  experienced  a  longing  to 
behold  once  more  this  woman  who  had  charmed  and  interested  him 
so  much.  'On  the  18th  of  April,'  he  said  to  himself,  registering 
a  silent  vow,  '  I  shall  be  here.' 

He  turned  from  the  place,  and,  bent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  his 
bitter  task,  passed  on  down  the  shadowy  pathway  between  the  broken 
statues.  When  he  emerged  from  it,  the  sun  seemed  to  beat  down 
upon  him  with  unwonted  intensity ;  and  to  avoid  the  heat,  he  crossed 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  white  villa,  and  plunged  into  an  olive-grove 
to  the  right,  having  previously  ascertained  that,  by  this  way,  he 
could  reach  the  village  of  Diana  Marina  without  proceeding  by  the 
dusty  high-road. 

The  rich  earth,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  gray  olives,  was 
literally  carpeted  with  spring  flowers.  Violets,  anemones,  and 
starch -hyacinths,  were  crushed  beneath   his  feet  at  every  step. 
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Sometimes  his  way  lay  througli  pink  almond-groves,  or  orange 
and  lemon  orchards,  fragrant  with  blossom  and  golden  with 
frnit.  The  lizards — ^green  and  bronze,  and  swiftly  gliding — ^were 
passing  merrily  np  and  down  wheneyer  he  chanced  npon  a  smilit 
side  of  stncco-wall  dividing  the  gardens ;  whilst  the  chattering  of  the 
peasants,  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  the  tinkling  of  bells  Bounded 
cheerily  from  the  stone-paved  mule-path  hard  by. 

At  any  other  time  Godfrey  wonld  have  enjoyed  this  beantifal 
walk.  As  it  was,  even,  he  felt  constrained  to  look  npon  things  in 
a  rosier  light.  He  reflected  that  no  good  could  possibly  acome 
from  years  passed  in  useless  despondency :  he  remembered  that  he 
was  young  and  hardy,  and  that  bodily  torture,  to  which  so  many 
seem  to  be  condemned  without  having  merited  it,  had  been  merd- 
frilly  spared  him ;  that  he  could  still  labour  with  his  hands,  and 
reason  with  his  brain ;  and  that  his  heart  was  not  yet  so  numbed  by 
its  own  sufierings  as  to  be  indifferent  to  those  of  others.  What 
was  more  honourable  than  honest  toil  ?  Yes,  he  wotdd  work ;  on 
this  point  he  was  decided,  although  he  could  not  quite  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  what  profession  he  should  choose.  Perhaps  he  might 
teach  English  or  Latin,  if  he  remained  abroad,  or  set  up  a  riding- 
school,  or,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  could  tiU  the  ridt 
flower-scented  soil  beneath  his  feet,  as  his  parents  and  grandparents 
had  probably  done  before  him.  .  .  • 

Ere  he  had  arrived  at  any  definite  conclusion,  a  troop  of  black- 
eyed  children,  carrying  faded  nosegays  in  their  sunburnt  hands, 
came  pattering  towards  him  with  their  bare  feet,  be^ng  in  whining 
tones — a  whole  tribe  of  yapping  mongrels  darted  out  at  his  heels,  and 
by  these  signs  he  knew  that  he  was  approaching  the  village. 

He  made  inquiries  at  the  first  house  he  came  to,  and,  in  less 
than  ten  minutes,  found  himself  in  front  of  the  dwelling  of  Mariuoda 
Santarelli.  Certainly,  it  was  humble  enough  1  As  he  stood  con- 
templating it  from  the  road,  his  heart  beat  so  fiist  that,  for  some 
moments,  he  was  unable  to  proceed. 

It  was  more  like  a  mean  stable,  or  cowshed,  than  what  would 
have  been  styled,  in  England,  a  house,  or  even  a  cottage.  It  con- 
tained no  second  story,  the  windows  were  devoid  of  glass,  and 
through  the  door,  which  was  wide  open,  Godfrey  could  see  that  the 
flooring  was  of  pressed  mud,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  frmu- 
ture  whatsoever.  A  few  lean,  long-legged  fowls  were  strutting  in 
and  out  of  the  cottage ;  but,  as  yet,  he  perceived  none  of  its  human 
inmates.  To  the  left  of  the  doorway,  a  she-goat  was  tethered 
amongst  the  sparse  herbage ;  whilst,  on  the  sunny  side,  a  golden 
mass  of  Indian  com  was  spread  out  to  dry,  and  ripen,  upon  a  square 
space  floored  and  bordered  with  stucco.  At  the  back,  the  blue 
mountain  rose  abruptly,  terraced  with  loose  stone  walls,  and  oulti- 
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vated  with  olives  and  beans.  A  dilapidated  trellis  of  canes  covered 
the  front  of  the  cottage,  extending  bejond  it  in  the  form  of  a  leafless 
verandah,  from  the  centre  of  which  a  stone-paved  path  led  down  to 
an  archway,  gaily  coloured,  and  sided  by  a  row  of  pointed  cypresses, 
powdered,  like  a  miller's  coat,  with  the  white  dast  of  the  road.  It 
was  against  the  inner  side  of  this  archway  that  Godfrey  leant,  over- 
come by  conflicting  emotions,  as  he  gazed  npon  the  sqnalid  dwelling 
within  which  ho  expected,  ere  long,  to  behold  the  mother  from  whom 
he  had  been  separated  for  so  many  changing  years. 

By  and  by,  two  urchins,  and  a  little  girl,  ran  past  him,  in  at  the 
archway.  The  boys  were  armed  with  baskets,  with  which  they  had 
been  scavengering  on  the  highway,  and  the  little  girl  carried  a  faded 
nosegay.  Godfrey  recognised  her  as  having  made  one  of  the  troop 
of  children  who  had  begged  of  him  but  a  few  moments  ago.  They 
seemed  to  be  too  harried  now  to  observe  him ;  one  and  all  of  them 
pattered  op  the  stone-paved  pathway,  and  in  at  the  door  of  the 
mean  dwelling,  whence  he  heard  issuing  the  shrill  voice  of  a  woman, 
who  was  evidently  delivering  a  rating  in  harsh  angry  tones. 

Godfrey  now  walked  up  the  pathway  also,  bent  and  bmised  in 
spirit,  some  portion  of  his  mental  depression  seeming  to  commoni- 
eate  itself  to  his  gait. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  reveal  himself  at 
once.  He  would  merely  ask  a  few  questions,  and  go  back  by  the 
way  he  had  come.  He  would  see  her,  at  any  rate,  and  speak  with 
her.  This  would  surely  be  penance  enough  for  one  day.  In  a  little 
while  he  would  come  again,  and  talk  to  her  about  the  Padre,  and, 
perhaps,  hear  the  whole  stoiy  from  her  own  lips. 

As  he  passed  under  the  verandah,  near  to  where  the  goat  was 
tethered,  he  perceived  a  young  man,  whom  he  had  not  before  ob- 
served, stretched  lazily  upon  the  ground  under  the  olives.  His 
expression  was  lowering  and  forbidding,  notwithstanding  that  he 
possessed  handsome  features  and  a  fine  pair  of  black  eyes.  A  fisher- 
man's red  cap  was  drawn  over  his  close-cropped  head ;  he  wore 
gold  earrings  in  his  protruding  ears,  and  a  tattered  blue  shirt,  which, 
being  open  in  front,  displayed  a  muscular  chest,. bronzed  by  exposure 
to  the  colour  of  a  mulatto.  His  only  occupation  seemed  to  be  that 
of  plucking  the  tender  grass-shoots  from  the  ground  beneath  him, 
and  chewing  them  between  his  white  teeth.  Now  and  then  he 
hurled  a  lump  of  earth  at  the  head  of  the  unofiending  goat. 

Of  this  young  man  Godfrey  inquired  whether  he  could  obtain 
a  glass  of  fresh  water  and  some  oranges  at  the  cottage  ;  but  as  he 
only  received,  in  reply,  a  meaningless  grin  of  astonishment  and  a  few 
unintelligible  words,  he  concluded  that  he  spoke,  perhaps,  only  the 
local  patois,  and  that  pure  Italian  was  unknown  to  him.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  make  himself  understood,  Godfrey  passed  on.     In 
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another  moment  he  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  cottage,  and 
stood  in  the  presence  of  Mariaccia.  For  a  while  he  remained 
speechless,  unable  to  find  words.  The  woman,  too,  seemed  to  be 
surprised  into  silence  by  this  sadden  entrance  of  a  stranger. 

Mariaccia  Santarelli  was  possessed  of  heavy  eyebrows,  high 
cheek-bones,  and  an  advancing  jaw.  Her  hair,  which  was  as  coarse 
as  a  horse's  mane,  was  matted  and  ankempt,  and  grew  low  down 
apon  her  brow,  under  the  yellow  kerchief  with  which  it  was  adorned. 
Her  teeth  were  white  and  regular,  and  her  large  dark  eyes  might 
have  been  once  beautiful,  perhaps,  before  her  other  features  became 
hard  and  set,  and  when  her  complexion  had  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
the  consistency  of  wrinkled  parchment,  through  exposure  to  the  sun. 
In  figure  she  was  short  and  thick-set,  strength  and  hardness  seem- 
ing at  first  sight  to  be  her  chief  characteristics.  Had  she  been  an 
Englishwoman,  one  would  have  supposed  that  she  was  fifty  at  least, 
although  she  did  not  possess  a  single  gray  hair.  In  reaJity,  how- 
ever, she  was  but  little  over  forty,  her  marriage  with  Pietro  Santa- 
relli having  taken  place  when  she  was  barely  seventeen.  Looking 
at  her  with  eyes  that  sought  eagerly  for  some  good  thing,  Godfrey 
could  not  perceive  in  her  the  faintest  trace  of  beauty.  Her  whole 
aspect  struck  him  as  coarse,  slovenly,  and  unfeminine,  whilst  her 
voice  was  loud,  harsh,  and  discordant. 

Before  Godfrey  had  spoken,  the  same  children  who  had  passed 
him  at  the  archway  came  trooping  in  from  the  back  of  the  house. 
He  explained  their  existence  by  the  fact  that  Mariuccia,  since  the 
condemnation  of  her  husband,  had  cast  in  her  lot  with  a  fisherman 
of  Diana  Marina,  which  union,  on  account  of  Pietro's  cruel  behaviour, 
was  regarded  as  perfectly  excusable.  These  kinsfolk  (half-brothers 
and  a  half-sister  of  his  own,  as  God&ey  concluded),  who  were 
addressed  respectively  as  'Beppo,'  *  'Tonio,'  and  *  Serafina,'  had  all 
of  them  shaven  heads  covered  with  brown  nightcaps,  round  black 
eyes,  and  advancing  jaws.  They  did  not  strike  him  as  a  handsome 
family.  Their  voices  were  all  pitched  in  the  same  high  key  as  that 
of  their  mother ;  and,  like  her,  they  apparently  spoke  habitually  as 
though  addressing  a  person  at  a  distance.  Serafina,  upon  per- 
ceiving the  stranger,  immediately  reassumed  her  former  whining 
tones,  holding  out  her  little  sunburnt  palms  for  soUi.  She  was 
evidently  quite  an  experienced  beggar-maiden,  and  her  gesture 
afforded  the  young  man  a  momentary  reprieve.  He  dived  at  once 
into  his  pockets,  and  coming  upon  some  small  change,  hurled  it 
amongst  his  juvenile  relatives  in  the  direction  of  the  doorway,  earn- 
ing thereby  Mariuccia's  thanks  and  benedictions. 

Whilst  the  little  ones  were  busy  scrambling  for  the  money,  he 
found  voice  to  ask  for  the  oranges  and  the  glass  of  water. 

Mariuccia  certainly  seemed  to  be  a  good-natured  woman  enough. 
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Now  that  she  was  pleased  by  the  stranger's  liberality  her  face 
assumed  a  much  more  amiable  expression,  and  she  was  aU  anxiety 
to  obey  his  behest.  Qodfirey  gulped  down  the  water  with  an  effort. 
It  reyived  him  somewhat,  and  he  was  enabled  to  make  some  attempt 
at  conversation. 

By  the  time  that  he  passed  ont  again  into  the  verandah,  every 
feeling  of  bitterness  noorished  against  this  poor  woman  for  what  he 
considered  her  nnnatoral  condact,  had  died  away  from  his  heart. 
As  well  expect,  in  one  so  simple  and  brute-like,  finely-strong  sen- 
sibility, or  deep  maternal  devotion,  as  in  yonder  she-goat  grazing 
beneath  the  olives  !  Bat  yet,  even  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  higher  order  of  beasts,  were  known  to  experience  some 
sort  of  natural  affection  towards  their  own  offspring  during  their 
helpless  youth  !  .  .  • 

This  woman,  therefore,  must  be  even  of  a  lower  type  of  organi- 
sation than  the  very  animals  ?  .  .  . 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  Godfirey's  mind  he  came  again 
npon  the  young  man  in  the  red  cap,  who  was  still  stretched  at  fuU 
length  on  the  ground,  chewing  grass-stalks.  He  began  endeavour- 
ing to  explain  the  possible  rdationship  of  this  youth,  who  seemed 
to  be  about  the  same  age  as  himself.  Mariuccia  joined  him  as  he 
paused  thus  in  the  garden. 

'  Get  np,  *Sandro,'  she  cried,  in  her  harsh  chiding  tones,  but 
with  a  sudden  ray  of  tenderness  in  her  dark  eyes,  *  and  take  off 
your  cap  to  the  Signore!'  Then,  turning  to  Godfrey,  she  added 
apologetically,  and  in  a  softer  tone, 

'  Quel  povero  giovane  e  mio  figlio.  Gtiardi,  Su/nore,  com*  S 
infelicel  Quand*  era  bambino  ha  ricevuto  un  colpo,  e  da  quel 
tempo  eccolo  comi  disgraziato  /* 

chaptee  xxn. 

About  a  week  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter, 
Sophy  was  seated  at  one  of  the  windows  in  the  large  schoolroom 
at  '  The  Cedars.'  It  was  deserted  for  the  moment,  and  she  was 
gazing  sadly  out  through  the  *  meat-cage'  at  the  melancholy  pro- 
spect beyond. 

It  was  the  '  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent/  and  all  the  girls,  with  the 
exception  of  Sophy  and  Miss  Darlington,  the  poetess,  had  been 
marched  off,  two  and  two,  to  the  neighbouring  pkice  of  worship. 
Miss  Darlington  was  suffering  from  what  the  doctor  designated 
'a  heavy  cold.'  She  had  been  forbidden  to  leave  the  house; 
and  Sophy  had  asked  permission  to  remain  at  home  and  keep 
her  company,  not  sorry  of  an  excuse  for  absenting  herself,  for 
she   had  observed  that  she  hardly  ever  felt  really  'religious'  in 
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chnrch.  NotwithBtanding  all  her  efforts,  her  eyes  wotUd  go  wan* 
deling  hither  and  thither  amongst  the  congregation,  notidng 
this  or  that  pecoliarity  of  featnre  or  attire,  detecting  imaginary 
resemblances  to  absent  persons,  or  guessing  at  the  ties  of  con- 
sangninity  binding  together  the  occupants  of  the  different  pews. 
The  most  trivial  and  unimportant  objects  seemed,  somehow,  always 
to  rivet  her  attention  and  excite  her  interest.  She  surprised  her- 
self noting  the  formation  of  the  backs  of  the  boys'  heads,  who  sat 
immediately  in  front  of  her  (select  youths  who  were  being  educated 
at  a  private  tutor's  hard  by),  observing  how  some  of  them  possessed 
dark  hair  with  an  inclination  to  curl,  or  hair  that  was  wispy  and 
delicate,  or  coarse  fair  hair  of  the  nature  of  stubble,  which,  do  what 
the  boy  would,  insisted  upon  standing  up  straight  at  the  extreme 
top  of  his  head.  Then  she  would  pass  on  to  a  minute  considera- 
tion of  their  ears.  Their  ears  were  differently  shaped  too,  she  ob- 
served; and  yet,  somehow,  all  the  boys  looked  very  much  aUke, 
as  boys  of  a  particular  age  will  probably  continue  to  look,  till  the 
end  of  the  world.  But  these  wandering  thoughts  seemed  only  to 
take  possession  of  her  in  church.  In  the  solitude  of  her  chamber, 
or  at  times  when  that,  or  any  other  chamber,  became  solitary  for  a 
while,  she  felt  '  religious,'  or,  at  any  rate,  serums,  enough.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  she  even  occupied  her  mind  too  much  with  spiritual 
matters,  though,  with  regard  to  those  forms  and  doctrines  which 
she  either  failed  as  yet  to  comprehend  or  to  sympathise  with,  she 
had  become  tolerant  in  the  extreme.  Above  all,  she  was  preemi- 
nently passive  and  unaggressive,  regarding  the  opinions  of  others  as 
purely  constitutional,  and  receiving  or  rejecting  whatever  it  seemed 
good  to  her  either  to  receive  or  reject  without  bitterness  or  heart- 
burnings. Perhaps  her  creed,  at  this  period,  might  be  most  cor- 
rectly described  as  a  'mitigated  scepticism,'  or  a  kind  of  'acade- 
mical philosophy,'  the  adoption  of  which  was  once  so  strongly 
recommended  by  David  Hume. 

Notwithstanding  her  toleration,  however,  she  found  it  difficult, 
at  times,  to  live  in  perfect  harmony  with  her  present  companions. 
According  to  her  ideas,  ignorance,  injustice,  and  untruth  were  very 
often  in  the  ascendant ;  whilst  she  could  not  help  perceiving,  too, 
and  deploring,  the  prevalence  of  those  more  insidious  evils  to  which 
the  Great  Prophet  had  alluded  in  his  voluminous  letter  as  being 
even  *  worse  than  untruth'  itself.  '  Fallacy,  wrong  judgment,  fiedse 
thought,  confused  speech,  and  bedimmed  sight,'  seemed  to  her  to 
be  flourishing  around  her  on  all  sides.  It  was,  she  supposed, 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  '  perpetual  battle,'  the  '  Great  Struggle 
of  millions  of  cycles,'  with  *  the  victory  inclining  now  to  the  one 
side  and  now  to  the  other.' 

To-day,  she  had  felt  in  a  particularly  desponding  mood,  to  be 
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aooounted  for^  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  by  the  weather.  Spring 
was  late  in  making  her  appearance  this  year  in  England ;  and 
whilst  Qodfrey's  path  in  Italy  was  carpeted  with  flowers,  the  chilly 
London  fog  was  still  larking  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  at  '  The 
Cedars/  and  Miss  Aspenall  had  not  yet  left  off  wearing  her  red- 
worsted  mittens.  Lately,  too,  there  had  been  an  nnusual  amount 
of  rain — rain,  rain,  rain,  nothing  but  an  incessant  downpour ;  and 
three  or  four  times,  when  Emily  Spicer  had  gone  out  driTing  with 
her  brother,  the  Captain,  she  had  been  obliged  hurriedly  to  return, 
with  the  feathers  of  her  beautiful  new  Paris  bonnet  all  dripping  and 
out  of  curl. 

As  the  reader  is  aware,  '  The  Cedars*  was  situated  in  a  suburb, 
the  name  of  which  has  been  purposely  withheld.  SufBce  it  to  say 
that  it  was  very  near  to  the  spot  whereat  departing  citizens  are  wont 
to  exclaim,  *  Now  we  are  coming  to  the  country  V  whilst  travellers 
bound  for  the  town  began,  generally,  to  collect  their  umbrellas  and 
bandboxes,  and  to  get  out  their  rdlway-tickets,  with  the  remark, 
'  Ah,  here  we  are  getting  to  London  I' 

On  this  particular  morning,  as  Sophy  gazed  out  of  the  school- 
room window,  the  prospect  was  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  Beyond 
the  iron  railings  of  what  she  could  not  help  regarding  as  her 
prison,  the  Common  was  shrouded  in  a  very  winding-sheet  of 
yellow  mist,  so  that  she  could  not  even  see  the  walls  of  the 
smart  red-brick  'villa-residences,'  which  were  being  erected  upon 
its  confines.  As  it  was  Sunday,  and,  moreover,  a  wet  morning,  very 
few  vehicles  were  passing,  though  now  and  then  a  cab  rattled  by, 
with  a  steaming  horse,  its  driver  enveloped  to  the  nose  in  capes  and 
comforters.  The  steps  of  the  foot-passengers  fell  few  and  far 
between,  most  of  the  pious  inhabitants  of  the  '  suburb'  being  in 
church,  whilst  those  less  devoutly  inclined  were  possibly  absorbing 
consolation  of  another  kind  in  their  own  homes. 

Within  the  great  iron  gateways,  the  squares  of  flowerless  garden- 
beds  looked  black  and  desolate.  On  the  round  plot,  in  the  centre 
of  the  double  drive  leading  up  to  the  door,  the  widowed  cedar,  with 
its  dark  layers  of  foliage,  rose  gaunt  and  sinister  as  one  of  the 
weird  trees  which  have  since  appeared  in  some  of  Gustavo  Dore's 
wonderful  illustrations,  the  winter  drip  from  its  branches  having 
worn  away  all  signs  of  verdure  from  the  circle  apportioned  to  it, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  rank  tufts  of  grass  fringing  the  outer 
edge.  As  poor  Sophy  contemplated  this  dreary  prospect  she  could 
not  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  a  prolonged  sigh. 

To  her  entered,  at  this  moment,  Miiss  Darlington,  the  poetess, 
with  her  ostentatious  cold.  In  her  hand  she  held'  a  rough  note- 
book. Feeling  inspired,  she  had  secluded  herself  for  a  while  from 
her  companion,  and  had  been  writing  poetry  in  the  little  school-room. 
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Jacintba  Darlington,  as  the  reader  has  been  already  informed, 
was  a  thin,  sallow-faced  yonng  lady,  with  large  hungry-looking  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  be  perpetually  rolling  in  'a  fine  frenzy.'  Her 
poetic  afflatus  was  of  so  rich  and  Taried  a  quality  that  she  not  only 
composed  verses  for  her  own  pleasure,  but  was  enabled,  when  re- 
quired and  solicited,  to  write  the  poetical  compositions  of  the  whole 
school  in  whatever  metre  Mr.  Heathcote  chose  to  select,  adapting 
each  poem  to  the  mental  capabilities  of  the  supposed  author.  Of 
course,  in  the  comprehensive  phrase  '  the  whole  school,'  it  is  not 
intended  to  include  Miss  Nethercliflfe,  who,  besides  knotoing  every- 
thing, could  do  nearly  everything  as  well,  and  could  write  really  very 
creditable  verse ;  but  even  she  had  been  known,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  to  bend  from  her  pinnacle,  and  consult  with  Jacintba 
upon  the  formation  of  hexameters  and  pentameters,  or  upon  the 
desirability  of  employing,  or  discarding,  some  questionable  rhyme. 

*  I  think,'  she  said  now,  as  she  seated  herself  by  Sophy's  side, 
*  that  I  have  succeeded  in  writing  some  lines  that  will  live.  Do 
you  ever  feel,  dear  Miss  St.  Clair,  a  sort  of  inward  voice  whis- 
pering to  you  that  you  will  one  day  be  famous  ?' 

'  I  cannot  say  that  I  have,'  Sophy  answered.  '  There  are  times, 
I  think,  when  one  gets  up  in  the  morning  feeling  ambitious,  but 
it  generally  goes  off  again.  Don't  you  think  happiness  would  be 
more  worth  having  than  fame  V 

'Not  for  7/1^,'  answered  the  poetess  decidedly.  *  Happiness  is 
generally  connected  in  some  degree  with  love^  and  I  fear  that  I 
shall  never  meet  with  a  being  who  would  fulfil  my  ideal.  Were  he 
not  to  be  my  equal  in  mind,  I  should  be  wretched.  No ;  give  me 
fame,  fame,  fame  !  .  .  .  I  feel  that  it  is  my  destiny  to  appear  some 
day  in  print!' 

'  I  should  like  so  much  to  hear  what  you  have  just  been  writing,' 
said  Sophy.     '  Perhaps  it  might  cheer  me  up.' 

*  We  poets  seldom  write  upon  cheerful  subjects,'  answered  Miss 
Darlington,  with  a  weary  sigh.  *  How  can  we,  indeed,  feeling  as 
we  do  ?     It  is  well  that  others  don't  see  things  with  our  eyes.' 

'  I  wish,'  said  Sophy,  *  that  you  would  some  day  write  something 
for  me.  Something  which  Ifeel,  but  which  I  can't  express  my- 
self. ...  It  comes  upon  me  particularly  when  I  look  at  that  mangy 
cedar,  and  those  poor  starved  gooseberry-bushes.' 

'  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,'  replied  Miss  Darlington  obUg- 
u^gly*  '  fti^d  I  ho^Q  I  may  succeed  in  pleasing  you ;  but  you  must 
give  me  one  or  two  hints.' 

*  Yes,  of  course.  Well,  it  must  be  about  happy  days  that  are 
dead,  and  good  things  that  are  gone  by ;  and  it  must  go  on  to  say 
how  blighted,  and  decayed,  and  gloomy,  and  wretched,  everything  is 
nowl* 
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'  Anything  about  love  ?*  inqoired  the  conscientious  Jacintha. 

^  Well,  yes/  answered  Sophy,  blushing.  *  You  can  put  in  just 
a  very  little  about  it ;  but  it  must  be  love  that's  past  and  gone, 
and  that  turned  out  all  wrong,  and  made  one  wretched  I' 

*  0  yes,  of  course  V  returned  the  poetess ;  '  that  is  the  only  sort 
of  loye  one  ever  writes  about  in  poetry ;'  and  she  began  setting  down 
all  these  hints  in  a  little  note-book. 

Sophy  continued  to  gaze  dreamily  out  of  the  window. 

'Ah,  Miss  Darlington,'  she  exclaimed  at  last,  'how  I  wish 
that  I  could  write  like  you  !  What  a  comfort  it  must  be  when  one 
is  unhappy !' 

'  It  is  indeed  !'  replied  Jacintha.  '  It  is  a  very  great  privilege 
which  one  has  been  given  without  deserving  it,  and  it  often  makes 
one  feel  a  terrible  sense  of  responsibility.  How  am  I  to  use  my 
talent  for  the  good  of  mankind  ?  This  is  what  I  am  continually 
asking  myself.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  selfish  ta 
keep  it  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin.' 

Miss  Darlington  moved  away,  as  she  uttered  these  words,  into 
the  little  schoolroom  to  write  the  required  poem. 

As  has  been  remarked,  Sophy's  depression  proceeded  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  weather,  still  it  was  not  altogether  atmospheric. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  several  veiy  provoking  circumstances 
had  come  to  pass,  which  it  will  be  as  well  to  set  down  here  in  order. 

To  begin  with,  then  (to  make  use  of  an  accepted  school- 
phrase),  she  was  'not  friends  with  her  room;*  that  is  to  say,  she 
was  not,  now,  upon  speaking  terms  either  with  Faimy  Aspenall 
or  Emily  Spicer.  The  quarrel  with  Miss  Aspenall  arose  from  the 
following  cause :  One  Saturday  night,  after  Emily  was  fast  asleep, 
but  before  Miss  Aspenall  had  turned  over  upon  her  side,  Sophy,  who 
was  lying  wide  awake,  became  aware  of  a  gentle  tapping  at  the 
door.  Jumping  out  of  bed,  she  opened  it  immediately,  and  per- 
ceived little  Miss  Jones  standing  outside  it,  in  her  nightgown,  with 
bare  feet.  She  looked  rosy  and  innocent  as  a  cherub  in  her  white 
garments  ;  very  different  (so  Sophy  thought)  from  what  she  really 
was !     In  her  hand  she  held  a  letter. 

'Well,  you  little  wretch  !'  said  Sophy  (for  she  had  adopted  the 
tone  of  the  house,  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
tumely with  which  Miss  Jones  was  treated  was  fully  merited). 
'  What  do  you  mean  by  knocking  at  one's  door  at  this  hour  of  the 
night  ?'  and  she  looked  down  upon  her  as  though  she  had  been  '  an 
earthworm.' 

Little  Jenny  Jones,  however,  had  become  thoroughly  hardened 
to  the  treatment  she  received. 

<  0,  if  you  please.  Miss  St.  Glair,'  she  answered,  in  her  little 
servile  voice,  '  I've  brought  you  a  letter  from  Miss  Nethercliffe !' 

VOL.  T.  m.  , 
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Had  Queen  Victoria  in  person  descended  from  her  throne;  and 
advanced  towards  Sophy,  beckoning  and  kissing  her  hands,  she 
would  hardly  have  experienced  more  surprise  and  gratification. 

'  Give  it  to  me !'  she  exclaimed,  snatching  at  it ;  and  she 
stepped  out  into  the  middle  of  the  passage,  so  as  to  be  under  the 
skylight,  through  which  there  shone  a  brilliant  moon. 

'  Waiting  an  answer,'  hazarded  the  '  little  wretch,'  just  as  she 
was  in  the  midst  of  her  reading. 

*  Silence,  scorpion  /*  answered  Sophy,  with  pardonable  vivacity. 

She  was,  indeed,  overcome  with  pleasurable  emotion,  as  she 
read  the  following  lines  from  the  head  of  the  school — the  exemplary 
3'oung  lady  who  '  knew  everything  :' 

*  Saturday  eremiig. 

'  Dear  Miss  St.  Clair, — Miss  Darlington,  with  whom  I  was 
engaged  to  walk  to-morrow,  has  been  obliged  to  throw  me  oyer, 
though,  to  be  just,  from  no  fault  of  her  own.  She  has,  unfortu- 
nately, contracted  a  very  severe  sore-throat ;  and  I  do  not  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  she  will  be  permitted  to  leave  the  house  for 
several  days.  In  these  circumstances,  it  occurred  to  me  that  yon 
might  possibly  be  euabled  to  effect  some  temporary  arrangement 
with  Miss  Aspenall,  in  which  case  I  write  to  say  how  charmed  I 
,  shall  be  if  you  will  accompany  me  to-morrow  during  the  walk  to 
church.  I  venture  to  send  this  note  to-night  to  your  room  by  Miss 
Jones,  who  will  await  a  reply,  as  I  should  like  to  get  the  affair 
settled  before  the  morning. 

'  With  many  apologies  for  disturbing  you,  believe  me  to  be,  dear 
Miss  St.  Clttir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

*  ISABELIiA  NeTHERCLIFPB.' 

It  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  Sophy  would  decline 
an  honour  so  marked  and  so  unlocked  for.  Returning  to  her  bed- 
room, she  brought  out  her  faithful  writing-case,  and  wrote,  forth- 
vrith,  her  acceptance  of  Isabella's  flattering  proposal,  upon  the  top 
of  a  trunk  in  the  passage,  without  disturbing  Fanny's  slumbers  by 
consulting  her. 

Upon  the  morrow,  however.  Miss  Aspenall  became  straightway 
offSsnded  with  her,  characterising  her  conduct  as  '  cowardly,'  '  toady- 
ing,' '  dishonourable,'  unlike  the  possible  behayiour  of '  an  Aspenall ;' 
finally,  as  *  altogether  beastly;'  and  she  had  revenged  herself,  ever 
since,  by  addressing  her  conversation  exclusively  to  Emily  Spicer 
during  the  time  that  was  passed  in  the  sleeping  apartment. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  look  upon  Sophy,  in  this  instance,  as 
the  aggressor,  will,  at  any  rate,  absolve  her  from  all  blame  with 
regard  to  the  difference  which  sprang  up,  shortly  afterwards,  between 
her  and  her  schoolfellow  Emily ;  for,  to  be  perfectly  just,  the  real 
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aggressor  upon  this  occasion  was  no  other  than  Captain  Frederick 
Angnstns  Spicer,  of  the  8th  Dragoon  Guards. 

Upon  finding  himself  alone  with  what  he  considered  a  pretty 
girl,  Captain  Frederick  Augustas  Spicer  had  only  one  method  of 
procedure,  almost  touching  by  reason  of  its  extreme  simplicity.  It 
was  his  habit,  invariably,  to  make  a  rush  at  her  and  endeavour  to 
kiss  her,  preluding  his  attack  with  some  well-chosen  remarks  upon 
the  weather,  delivered  in  a  tone  calculated  to  disarm  suspicion. 

For  this  attack,  Sophy,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the 
Captain's  visits  to  '  The  Cedars,'  happened  to  be  practising  in  the 
state  drawing-room,  was,  of  course,  totally  unprepared.  Upon 
hearing  the  door  open,  she  had  risen  from  her  place  at  the  piano- 
forte ;  and  before  she  had  fully  realised  who  was  the  intruder,  she 
found  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  facing  the  Captain,  the 
maid-servant  having  gone  down-stairs,  in  the  mean  while,  to  apprise 
Miss  Pendragon  of  his  arrival. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Captain  Spicer  would  have  been 
almost  classically  handsome  had  he  not  possessed  a  somewhat 
retreating  forehead  and  chin.  Fortunately,  however,  not  every  one 
is  a  phrenologist ;  and  as  he  was  of  a  very  tall  and  commanding 
presence,  with  beautiful  gray  eyes  and  heavy  yellow  moustaches, 
he  was  accustomed  to  receive  a  great  deal  of  admiration  from  the 
fair  sex,  even  when  he  was  not  in  uniform.  Without  exaggeration, 
it  may  be  said  that  he  had  seldom,  if  ever,  encountered  a  rebuff; 
and,  upon  finding  himself  alone  with  Sophy,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  he  at  once  commenced  making  observations  of  a 
meteorological  character,  although  he  had  never  been  formally  pre- 
sented to  her.  To  these,  Sophy  had  felt,  in  duty  bound,  to 
reply, — timorously,  and  with  downcast  lashes,  as  it  is  befitting 
that  a  tender  maiden  should  reply  to  the  observations  of  a  bold 
dragoon.  But  lo,  in  a  moment  he  had  made  his  accustomed  rush, 
and  she  found  herself  struggling,  fighting,  palpitating,  warding  off, 
with  might  and  main,  the  retreating  forehead  and  chin,  and  the 
heavy  yellow  moustaches  !  Another  second,  and  the  two  had  very 
nearly  overturned  Miss  Pendragon  herself,  who,  terrible  to  relate, 
made  her  appearance  at  this  juncture  in  the  doorway. 

Notwithstanding  that  poor  Sophy's  frightened  demeanour  ought 
to  have  appealed  in  her  favour,  she  was  sharply  reprimanded  by 
the  schoolmistress,  whilst  the  Captain,  in  spite  of  Emily's  entrea- 
ties, was  very  naturally  forbidden  the  house  for  the  future.  No  more 
delightful  drives  in  the  mail-phaeton  with  the  high-stepping  bays  I 
No  more  pleasant  visits  firom  her  brother  Fred,  who  made  all  the 
girls  half  mad  with  love  and  admiration,  because  he  was  so  '  splen- 
didly handsome,'  and  who  always  wore  such  fashionably-cut  clothes  ! 
Hence  it  was  that  Emily  took  a  dislike  to   Sophy,  the  innocent 
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cause  of  all  this  annoyance ;  and  she  had  only  spoken  to  her  since, 
with  the  view  of  stabhing  and  wounding  her  with  offensiye  utter- 
ances. 

*  I  hope  yon  don't  fancy/  she  remarked,  for  instance,  soon  after 
the  occurrence,  '  that  my  brother  Fred  couldn't  find  other  people 
to  kiss  besides  you;  because,  if  you  do,  the  sooner  you  get  rid  of 
your  mistake  the  better.  Fred  has  kissed  oceans  of  girls,  and  they 
all  of  them  liked  it.  He  has  told  me  so  oyer  and  over  again ;  some 
of  them  were  grown-up  ladies  with  titles !' 

She  said  this  yery  scornfully,  and  with  the  expression  of  coun- 
tenance which  is  called  *  turning  up  the  nose.'  That  Emily  Spicer 
should  thus  display  the  cloven-hoof  was  certainly  a  painful  surprise  ; 
for  Sophy  had  hoped  that  she,  at  any  rate,  was  good-natured,  even 
if  she  was  not  very  wise.  But  it  seemed  as  though  she  was  destined, 
each  day,  to  encounter  some  fresh  disappointment :  it  was  the  old 
stoiy  of  the  Bhuddist  getting  rid  of  his  illusions. 

iTbhe  eowtiHued.) 
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I  WOULD,  indeed,  that  Heaven  had  made  me  meek. 
Content  to  hold  and  fill  a  second  place, 
Take  lesser  love  as  undeserved  grace. 

And  bow  my  thankful  head  when  one  should  speak 

Me  gently,  touch  with  careless  hand  my  cheek. 

Or  bend  sometimes  and  kiss  my  unpraised  face. 
Since  she,  forsooth,  is  in  her  far-off  place 

For  whom  his  highest  homage  seemed  too  weak. 

But  I  was  made  with  passionate  strong  soul, 

And  what  I  would,  I  would  have  wholly  mine ; 

And  if  I  bow  my  head  to  Love's  control. 
And  to  his  keeping  all  myself  consign. 

It  must  be  Love  that  answers  to  my  need, 

That  loves  me  wholly,  and  is  Love  indeed. 

LOUISE  OHANDLEB  MOULTOK. 
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AMONG  THE  BATAVIANS. 

By  T.  Edwin. 


When,  in  the  early  ages,  the  wild  hordes  of  Batavians  swept  down 
upon  the  Low  Coantiies,  and  there  established  themselves,  they 
could  scarcely  have  had  any  suspicion  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  their  descendants  would  propagate  their  roving  propen- 
sity, and  wander  abroad  in  search  of  that  which  they  could  devour. 
But  not  only  does  history  repeat  itself;  the  proclivities  of  our  fore- 
fathers, though  they  may  sleep  for  ages,  are  none  the  less  transmitted 
by  our  blood,  and  crop  up  again  and  remind  us  what  were  our 
progenitors. 

Thus  the  Dutch,  bearing  probably  but  little  personal  resem- 
blance to  their  barbarian  ancestors,  but  still  retaining  the  disposi- 
tion to  rove  and  to  acquire,  find  themselves,  after  that  lapse  of 
time  that  was  necessary  for  them  to  change  from  an  inland  nation  to 
a  seafaring  one,  searching  the  seas  in  quest  of  new  acquisitions,  and, 
with  judicious  choice,  settling  themselves  down  in  the  rich  Malayan 
Archipelago.  Before  all,  the  blue  mountains  of  Java  seem  to  have 
attracted  them,  for  here  it  was  they  decided  to  settle  in  strongest 
force ;  and  it  was  doubtless  in  something  approaching  fond  refer- 
ence to  buried  ages  that  they  named  their  place  of  establishment 
Batavia.  As  was  the  case  with  another  India,  which  need  not  here 
be  mentioned,  the  commencement  was  merely  an  unpretentious 
factory  or  two,  then  a  small  territory  purchased,  followed  by  a 
second,  and  a  third,  making  together  a  big  territory.  Then  came 
troubles  with  jealous  rajahs,  wars,  conquests,  and,  finally,  the  pos- 
session (nominal  only,  it  is  true,  in  some  cases)  that  the  Dutch  now 
hold  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  the  exceptions 
being  the  northern  part  of  Borneo  and  the  eastern  half  of  Timor. 

The  traveller  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  approach  Batavia  from 
the  sea  in  early  morning,  before  the  heat  has  caused  the  mirage- 
making  vapours  to  arise,  will,  perhaps,  experience  something,  if  not 
all,  of  the  same  feeling  that  swayed  those  earlier  mariners.  We 
eaimot  expect  to  be  moved  nowadays,  with  our  satiety  of  travel  and 
pernicious  foreknowledge  of  the  scenes  we  are  to  visit,  as  were  those 
of  three  centuries  back,  who,  after  pottering  for  a  twelvemonth  in 
unknown  seas,  came  suddenly  upon  such  a  land  of  promise  as  is 
Java.  For  those  who  do  their  travelling  in  an  armchair  and  by 
the  light  of  a  reading-lamp  it  is,  perhaps,  less  fortunate  than  for 
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those  who  travel  in  reality  that  no  book  of  travels,  however  happily 
written,  has  yet  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  reader's  mind  the 
genius  of  the  place  described.  This  is  what  no  author  can  convey 
into  his  foUos  ;  were  it  possible,  there  would  be  an  end  to  travelling 
as  an  amusement.  From  the  Batavian  roads  one  has  a  splendid 
view  of  the  twin-mountains,  Pangerango  and  Gedeh,  the  latter  with 
a  soft  pure-white  streak  issuing  from  its  side  to  denote  its  volcanic 
propensities.  Many  miles  nearer,  but  more  to  the  west,  rises  the 
Salak,  an  extinct  volcano  ;  and  some  forty  miles  still  farther  to  the 
westward,  in  the  Bantam  residency,  stands  in  solitary  majesty  the 
Karang. 

But  of  the  near  vicinity  of  a  large  town  there  is  not  the  least 
appearance.  There  is  a  double  sea-wall  and  a  lighthouse;  but 
similar  structures  are  often  to  be  seen  many  miles  away  from  any 
town.  One  sees  before  one  a  considerable  quantity  of  foliage, 
and  that  is  all.  Proceeding  between  the  sea-walls,  however,  a 
small  disused  fort,  a  custom-house,  a  railway  station,  and  waterside 
store-houses  successively  present  themselves  to  the  view,  and  one 
is^  within  five  minutes,  in  m^cantile  Batavia,  with  as  much  European 
civilisation  as  can  be  represented  by  rail  and  tramways,  Hollands 
gin,  artesian  wells,  white-kid  gloves  and  chimney-pot  hats,  and 
lawyers  at  beck  and  call.  One  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
find  a  great  quantity  of  water  about  under  good  subjection,  and  that 
one  has  to  cross  a  drawbridge  of  fifteenth-century  pattern.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  Batavians  could  leave  their  acquired  genius 
for  battling  with  obstinate  water-ways  behind  them  in  Holland. 
The  Batavians  themselves  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact,  but 
boldly  give  their  Board  of  Works  the  amphibious  title  of  the 
'  Waterstaat,'  in  which  word  there  is  sufficient  English  to  render  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  explain  what  it  means.  Batavia  is  inter- 
sected by  a  system  of  dykes — the  original  streams  converted  into 
canals — which  are  extensively  used  by  the  natives  for  domestic 
purposes.  At  the  junction  of  the  various  streams,  in  the  lower  or 
mercantile  town,  there  is  some  breadth  of  water,  and  along  the 
banks  are  situated  all  the  great  houses  of  business.  Here  business 
is  conducted  much  as  it  is  all  over  the  East.  The  big  people  arrive 
late  and  leave  early ;  the  little  people  arrive  early  and  leave  late ; 
the  sharp  knowing  ones  get  on  and  accumulate  fortunes ;  the  dull 
ones,  who  originally  fancied  that  people  became  millionaires  by  the 
simple  act  of  going  out  to  India,  do  not  get  on  at  all,  and  seek 
consolation  in  *  pahit'*  (Hollands-and-bitter,  the  b.-and-s.  of  the 
Netherland  Indian)^  and  complain  of  the  bad  times  and  the  impos- 
sibilily  of  making  anything  out  of  the  skinflint  Arabians  and 
Chinese,  of  whidi  gentry  Batavia  has  its  quiver  full,  and  a  great 
r  'PfthiV  is  Malay  to 'Utter.' 
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deal  oyer.  Trade  is  done  with  eTery  one  who  can  pay  (and  with 
some  few  who  cannot),  whatever  his  eolonr  or  creed.  The  guilders 
of  the  idolater  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Christian ;  and  the 
trader  who  is  likely  to  allow  his  religions  opinions  to  interfere  with 
business  relations  is  not  a  fit  man  for  Asia.  Should  he  contem- 
plate residence  in  the  Dutch  Indies,  it  will  be  to  his  pecuniary 
advantage  to  leave  behind  all  English  notions  of  Sunday  in  the  only 
country  where  they  are,  unfortunately,  likely  to  be  reverenced. 

I  will  not  keep  my  readers  long  in  this,  the  lower  town,  although 
there  are  many  important  houses  owned  by  our  countrymen,  n  we 
have  no  business  to  transact  we  are  not  wanted;  and  it  is  no  more 
than  we  deserve  that  we  are  covered  with  dust  if  the  weather  be 
dry,  or  smothered  with  mud  if  it  be  wet.  If  we  stay  here  after 
evening  closes  in  we  shall,  in  aU  probability,  catch  the  local  mias- 
matic fever,  which  gave  the  town  its  bad  reputation  when  people 
lived  over  their  offices.  No ;  we  will  be  oflf  to  Welteoreden  (Well- 
content),  as  the  upper  town  is  called,  expressive,  no  doubt,  of  the 
public  opinion  of  its  site  and  general  characteristics.  Well,  it  is 
not  a  bad  place  to  live  in,  I  can  assure  you,  after  one  has  made  up 
one's  mind  to  forget  the  luxuries  of  colder  climes. 

We  can  reach  it  by  two  routes  :  by  the  railway,  or  by  the  long, 
straight,  and,  for  the  most  part,  disreputable-looking  road,  Moleno- 
liet,  which  latter  route  enables  us  to  make  a  detour  through  the 
Ohinese  Bazaar,  where  we  get  a  glimpse  of  a  bastard  China,  delight- 
ing in  the  grotesque  dwarfed  vegetation  and  filthy  back  premises 
peculiar  to  the  Celestial  Empire  itself.  A  Chinaman  will  spend  a 
fortune  upon  the  desorations  of  his  house-front,  whilst  the  back  of 
the  building  will  be  left  to  look  after  itself.  Molenoliet  is  Dutch 
for  mill-stream,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  incident  in  the  erratic  and 
inexplicable  history  of  nomenclature  that  there  is  a  mill  worked  by 
the  stream  that  runs  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  which  it  gives  its 
name. 

Let  us,  then,  enter  this  odd-looking  vehicle,  yclept  dos-h-dos 
because  one  sits  back  to  back  with  the  driver,  against  whom,  by  the 
way,  one  is  permitted  to  lean  without  incurring  any  extra  charge. 
Failing  this  there  is  no  other  support  for  one's  back. 

As  you  surmise,  it  is  a  wild  attempt  at  bringing  down  the  dog- 
cart model  to  accommodate  the  diminutive  ponies.  You  and  I  are 
not  particularly  heavy  bodies,  yet,  as  we  seat  ourselves  on  the  baek 
of  the  broad  board  that  is  the  seat,  the  pony  is  almost  lifted  off  its 
legs,  and  the  shafts  are  about  its  ears.  That  is  why  the  driver  is 
crying,  *  Di  muka  sudikit,  kalan  ada  suka,'*  which  is  a  polite  request 
to  OS  to  sit  mote  forward.  We  overdo  it  a  little,  and  down  go  the 
shafts,  and  there  is  too  much  weight  on  the  pony.  Tou  are  right, 
*  *  A  liiUe  forward,  if  yon  pleMe.' 
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it  is  a  comfortless  arrangement ;  the  roof  is  too  low  to  be  good  for 
one's  hat,  there  is  no  room  for  the  legs,  the  draught  gives  one  the 
shivers  down  the  back,  and  one  cannot  see  what  is  going  on  in 
front  without  sitting  in  a  painful  position  sideways.  But  it  is  better 
than  the  funereal  tram,  and  that  wretched  thing  so  much  patronised 
by  monkey-limbed  natives,  to  enter  which  a  gymnastic  feat  has  to 
be  executed,  only  surpassed  in  excruciating  difficulty  by  that  to  be 
performed  when  one  wishes  to  get  out  again. 

On  the  way  we  see  considerable  numbers  of  Malays  and  Chinese 
performing  their  ablutions  in  the  exceedingly  dirty  water.  How< 
ever  dirty  the  natives  are  in  their  surroundings,  in  person  they  are 
very  clean.  They  bathe  throughout  the  whole  day,  and  deep  into 
the  night  too.  There  is  no  particular  bathing-hour ;  and  that  won- 
derful sight,  so  common  on  the  Ganges,  of  an  enormous  ghaut  of 
perhaps  some  hundred  steps,  covered  with  a  living  bathing  crowd,  is 
here  wanting.  The  Malays  have  a  knack  of  doing  everything  in  a 
furtive  way,  reminding  one  of  monkeys  and  jackdaws,  who  never 
enjoy  anything  that  they  have  not  purloined,  either  really  or  sup- 
posititiously.  Little  fa^y  groups  are  the  largest  bathing-parties 
one  sees.  The  bathing-customs  of  France  would  find  no  favour 
here. 

If  we  time  ourselves  well  we  shall  also  see  upon  the  road  what 
I  consider  one  of  the  very  few  sights  of  Batavia.  This  is  the  pro- 
cession of  tiffin-boys,  taking  their  masters'  tiffin  into  town.  The 
distance  between  the  old  and  new  towns  is  some  three  miles,  so 
that  people  cannot  come  home  to  the  midday  meal.  The  numerous 
class  of  moderately-paid  clerks  cannot  a£ford  to  lunch  in  town,  so 
have  their  tiffin  brought  to  them  by  boys,  whose  services  are  retained 
at  an  average  salary  of  three  guilders  per  month.  An  ingenious 
arrangement  of  plates  fitting  into  one  another,  the  whole  being  con- 
tained in  a  wooden  framework,  is  suspended  at  one  end  of  a  slender 
carrying  bamboo.  What  depends  from  the  other  end  denotes  the 
well-being  or  otherwise  of  the  master.  If  he  be  of  the  poorer  or 
less  fastidious  class  it  will  be  merely  a  counter-weight,  composed  of 
a  couple  of  bricks  or  several  stones  in  a  tin  biscuit-box  or  network 
of  rattan.  In  the  case  of  the  more  fastidious  it  would  be  a  water- 
bottle  containing  filtered  water,  whilst  the  luxury  of  a  piece  of  ice  in 
a  cloth  is  not  infrequently  added.  The  sight  of  hundreds  of  boys 
all  going  the  same  way  and  all  canying  similar  burdens  is  curious 
in  itself;  but  the  remarkable  feature  in  the  business  is  this:  they 
are  aU  making  haste.  Hindostanee  letter-bag  carriers  and  palkey- 
bearers,  dethroned  Burmese  kings,  and  Malays,  when  some  one  is 
out  running  a-muck,  are  Asiatics  who  are  expected  to  make  haste, 
but  no  one  else.  The  sight  of  servants  doing  a  certain  thing,  which 
they  are  paid  to  do  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  is  one  so  seldom  seen 
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in  the  tropics  that  it  is  regarded  by  residents  as  quite  a  curiosity. 
These  boys  are  not  merely  walking  fast ;  they  break,  at  times,  into  a 
half  ran,  and  certain  sqaads  are  plainly  seen  to  race.  Notwith* 
standing  this  praiseworthy  ardonr  of  the  carriers,  the  food  inevitably 
arrives  in  a  lukewarm  condition,  the  temperature  of  the  cold  comes- 
tibles having  been  raised  and  that  of  the  hot  ones  lowered. 

All  is  not  luxury  that  is  Eastern. 

As  we  enter  Welteoreden  we  pass  several  large  hotels,  all  built 
upon  the  same  plan  of  a  central  main  building,  with  straggling  pro- 
jecting wings.  Hotel  life  is  an  unfortunate  necessity  in  India  that 
is  universsdly  fraught  with  discomfort,  more  or  less.  But  the 
Dutch-Indian  hotels  are  least  desirable  of  any  as  residences  for  per- 
sons in  any  way  valuing  privacy  and  comfort.  The  bathing-place  is 
usually  somewhere  in  the  next  parish,  which  is  very  pleasant  when 
it  rains ;  in  any  case  subjecting  one's  gait,  one's  towel,  soap-box, 
and  pattern  of  slipper  to  the  merciless,  if  inaudible,  criticism  of  the 
occupants  of  other  rooms,  who  are  always  lounging  in  chairs  outside, 
under  the  verandah.  Drawing,  reading,  smoking,  and  sitting  rooms 
there  are  none,  and  but  rarely  a  billiard-room.  Under  the  front 
portico  is  a  large  round  table,  with  rocking-chairs,  and  here  the 
male  guests  assemble  before  tiffin  and  dinner  for  the  performance 
of  the  important  national  rite  of  *  bitteren'  (bittering),  as  the  imbi- 
bition of  '  peyt'  is  called.  This  appetiser  is  supplied  by  the  hotel 
ad  libitum.  To  the  uninitiated  palate  the  taste  is  the  most  horrid 
that  can  be  conceived. 

Breakfast  is  on  table  from  six  till  nine.  It  is  a  meagre  meal, 
consisting  of  cheese,  Bologna  sausage,  sardines,  and  eggs.  The 
cheese  will  be  noted  as  a  novelty  at  the  matutinal  meal ;  also  the 
total  absence  of  egg-cups,  the  eggs  being  beaten  up  in  a  wine-glass. 
I  only  remember  seeing  egg-cups  on  one  occasion  in  the  Dutch 
Indies,  and  that  was  in  the  lumber  comer  of  a  warehouse,  whither 
they  had  been  relegated  as  unsaleable  goods. 

Tiffin  presents  more  novelties.  It  is  called  '  ryst-tafel'  (rice- 
table),  because  the  leading  and  most  important  course  is  rice, 
accompanied  by  the  most  heterogeneous  collection  of  comestibles 
that  can  well  be  conceived.  With  a  possibly  practical  eye  to  the 
saving  of  time,  the  many  courses  customary  in  other  parts  of  India  are 
here  all  crowded  into  one  ;  and  one  need  incur  no  danger  of  being 
regarded  as  a  glutton  if  one's  plate  contains  at  the  same  moment 
rice,  two  kinds  of  vegetable  curry  soup,  some  fried  fish,  pork  fri- 
cassee fried  on  pickled  eggs,  hash  stew,  salted  fish-roe,  broiled  fowl, 
pickles,  and  several  kinds  of '  sambals,'  which  is  the  Malay  name 
for  those  little  seasoning  messes  brought  round  on  a  circular  tray, 
so  provocative  of  discomfort  to  the  immediate  neighbour  of  the  in^- 
vidual  helping  himself.     Many  more  dishes  than  tiiose  I  have  named 
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will  be  apon  the  table,  bat  the  capacity  of  one's  plate  is  too  limited 
to  contain  them  all.  Thirty  distinct  dishes  is  no  uncommon 
number  to  see  upon  a  *  ryst-tafel.' 

Following  the  rice  course,  with  a  never-failing  certainty  that  be- 
comes tedious  at  last,  come  beefsteak,  fried  potatoes,  and  salad. 
Year  in,  year  out,  it  is  the  same ;  and  one  wonders  how  it  is  that 
we  English  should  be  considered  as  preeminently  associated  with 
beefsteak,  when  there  is  a  near  neighbour  who  eats  several  times 
the  quantity  that  we  do.  As  I  am  endeavouring  to  depict  Dutch 
India  as  it  is,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  explaining  that  one  may 
grasp  the  bones  of  fowls  in  the  fingers  with  the  strictest  observance 
of  etiquette,  and  that  in  cutting  cheese  the  same  manipulation 
obtains.  The  uncouth  and  selfish  custom  of  smoking  at  table  im* 
mediately  one's  particular  share  of  the  meal  is  finished,  regardless 
of  the  next-door  neighbour,  and  without  hinting,  even,  that  it  may 
be  disagreeable  to  the  ladies,  is  universally  compatible  with  the 
highest  breeding.  Now,  no  Dutchman  wocdd  think  of  mounting 
the  steps  of  an  hotel  without  taking  off  his  hat  to  all  who  may  be 
there  assembled,  and  he  is  not  slow  in  categorising  as  boors  all  who 
do  not  do  likewise.  Englishmen  travelling  in  the  Dutch  Indies  are 
thus  voted  ill-bred,  because  they  do  not  salute  a  conclave  of  strangers, 
amongst  whom  it  is  quite  possible  there  may  be  some  very  undesir- 
able acquaintances.  With  the  usual  mistaken  idea  of  our  insular 
idiosyncrasies  it  is  put  down  to  our  confounded  English  pride ;  no 
one  ever  gives  our  reserve  credit  for  arising  from  a  diffidence  in 
thrusting  our  attentions  where  they  are  not  wanted. 

Dutch-Indian  colonists  are  by  no  means  troubled  with  such 
deferential  qualms,  as  their  method  of  introducing  themselves  to 
strangers  evinces.  In  order  to  gain  the  acquaintance  of  a  stranger, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  approach  him,  with  the  hand  extended,  and 
say,  '  My  name  is  Jones ;  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  making 
your  acquaintance.'  The  individual  accosted  will  take  the  proffered 
hand  and  say,  in  return,  '  My  name  is  Smith ;  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  make  your  acquaintance,'  and  the  deed  is  done.  The 
contracting  parties  then  converse  as  though  they  had  known  each 
other  for  years,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  are  in  full  posses- 
sion of  one  another's  affairs,  which  are  afterwards  freely  disouBsed 
amongst  particular  friends.  The  inconvenience  of  such  a  custom 
in  a  country  where  caution  is  doubly  necessaiy  must  be  self-evi- 
dent. It  is  even  admitted  to  be  so ;  still  it  continues  to  be  accepted 
as  correct  etiquette. 

The  first  building  of  importance  in  Welteoreden  is  the  civilian 
dub.  It  is  impossible  to  miss  it,  for  the  name,  'Harmonic,'  is 
written  very  large  over  the  portico.  It  is  not  such  a  club  as  o&e 
finds  in  Colombo  and  Eandy — ^veritable  homes  for  the  planter. 
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There  is  no  sleeping  accommodation  whaieyer,  and  dinners  on  a 
veiy  small  scale  only  are  obtainable,  which  information  is  supposed 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  legend,  '  Heden  avond,  bief  stuk'  (This 
eTening,  beefsteak),  hung  upon  the  walls.  *  Bief  stnk'  does  not 
literally  mean  beefsteak,  by  the  way,  bat  a  piece  of  beef.  The 
dub  is  chiefly  an  eyening  resort,  and  as  such  fulfils  its  destiny 
satisfactorily.  The  society  of  Batavia  being  of  a  decidedly  mixed 
character,  it  foUows  that  the  members  of  tibis  club  are  the  same  ; 
and  I  suppose  we  must  accept  with  resignation  the  fact  that  money 
is  as  much  the  ruling  god  as  it  is  elsewhere.  Here  we  find  people 
who  keep  big  shops  allowed  as  members,  whilst  people  who  keep 
little  shops  are  excluded. 

The  sta£f-music  plays  in  the  diminutive  garden  once  a  fortnight ; 
and  frequent  balls,  most  of  them  toilettes  de  viUe  afiieiirs,  are  given. 
It  is  the  painful  but  manifest  duty  of  the  writer  to  have  to  record 
that,  at  llie  fuU-dress  balls,  too  many  ladies  are  attired  after  the 
fashion  which,  on  one  occasion  at  the  Tuileries,  called  forth  from 
the  ex-Empress  Eugenie  the  rebuke,  'Trop  decollet6e.'  The 
faithful  historian  must  describe  things  as  he  finds  them,  and  not  as 
he  wishes  them  to  be. 

A  little  farther  out  is  the  town-palace  of  the  Governor-General, 
a  building  that  is  put  into  use,  on  an  average,  two  days  per  month, 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  more  congenial  Buitenzorg.  This  is 
in  reality  the  rear  of  the  palace ;  the  front  looks  out  over  the  vast 
King's  Plain — a  rough  expanse  of  grass  some  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference. This  is  the  fashionable  quarter  of  Welteoreden,  and 
houses  fetch  very  high  rents  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
plain  is  encircled  by  an  avenue  of  tamarind-trees,  around  which  the 
small  English  community  takes  evening  constitutionals.  The  Eng- 
lish are  the  only  Europeans  in  the  Dutch  Indies  who  can  be  accused 
of  pedestrianism,  all  other  nationalities  regarding  exercise  that  is 
not  compulsory  as  a  horror  to  be  avoided.  The  EngUsh  play 
desultory  cricket  on  the  King's  Plain,  and  are  rumoured  also  to 
indulge  in  the  pastime  of  lawn-tennis.  I  admit  to  having  seen  the 
lawn-tennis  court,  but  I  never  saw  tennis  played  upon  it. 

Within  the  memory  of  man  horse-races  have  been  held  upon  the 
Eling's  Plain,  but  the  efibrt  seems  to  have  been  too  great  a  one  to 
be  long  sustained.  When  one  mentions  the  subject,  people  say, 
with  a  sigh,  '  Ah,  that  was  in  the  old  days  V  Those  '  old  days,' 
how  very  different  they  seem  to  have  been,  with  their  one  mail  per 
month,  and  everybody  a  rising  nabob !  Now  the  cry  is,  *  Too  much 
work  and  too  little  money.'  In  those  *  old  days'  the  English  com- 
munity in  Batavia  numbered  just  as  many  members  again  as  it  now 
does ;  and  people  who  should  know  say  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
foiling  off  in  British  influence  that  has  taken  place  in  the  town  that 
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the  races  have  been  abandoned.  I  do  not  sappose  that  I  am 
making  an  original  remark  when  I  say  that  the  Dutch  are  not 
by  natnre  a  sporting  people.  From  their  ranks  are  not  recruited 
that  increasing  army  of  volunteers  who  track  the  tiger  to  its  lair, 
disturb  the  elephant  in  its  peaceful  browsings,  and  raise  the 
dreadful  ire  of  the  courageous  rhinoceros.  The  Netherland  Indian 
is  far  too  sedent  an  individual  ever  to  even  desire  to  become  a 
hunter  of  wild  beasts.  He  believes  in  rest,  and  plenty  of  it ;  and, 
if  the  somewhat  humiliating  truth  must  be  told,  he  looks  upon  the 
sporting  Anglo-Saxon,  toiling  for  the  attainment  of  an  arduous 
self-imposed  task — the  only  reward  for  which  is  the  privilege  of 
saying,  *  I  have  done  it' — with  an  eye  whose  beam  is  more  one  of 
sorrow  than  of  anger.  Harmless  enough,  doubtless,  he  thinks,  but 
— cui  bono?  Certain  it  is  that  all  but  British  Batavians  regard 
the  English,  indulging  at  eve  in  their  national  pastime  of  cricket, 
with  a  gaze  of  supercilious  pity,  accompanied  by  audible  remarks 
of  the  same  nature. 

The  plain  is  completely  surrounded  by  houses,  many  of  them 
perfect  in  their  suitability  for  the  cUmate.  Java  has  a  dry  monsoon 
and  a  wet  one.  Of  late  years  the  general  topsy-turviness  of  atmo- 
spherical affairs  has  caused  a  mixing  up  of  the  two  seasons — ^the 
dry  monsoon  usurping  the  prerogative  of  the  wet  one ;  but  when 
the  elements  are  running  in  their  proper  groove,  one  expects  rain 
from  October  to  April,  and  dryness  from  April  to  October.  But 
in  neither  season,  under  normal  conditions,  is  there  any  great 
variance  in  the  temperature ;  the  only  change  is  from  hot  to 
hotter.  A  cold  season  is  unknown.  Thus  the  two  elements  to 
be  fought  by  architects  are  rain  and  heat,  which  are  accordingly 
encountered  by  pantiles  for  the  former  and  extensive  porticoes  for 
the  latter.  The  portico  is  the  great  feature  of  the  house,  with 
its  many  pillars  and  marble  flooring.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  portico  is  the  drawing,  sitting,  and  reception  room ; 
and  the  back  portico  is  not  infrequently  used  as  dining-room  with 
great  advantage.  Dwelling-houses  never  have  stories,  so  neces- 
sarily cover  much  ground.  Boses  flourish  well,  and  they,  in  con- 
junction with  tropical  ferns  and  palms,  succeed  in  adding  to  the 
appearance  in  a  marked  degree.  The  houses,  as  a  rule,  lie  far 
back  from  the  road,  and  have  large  shrubberies,  so  that  the  open 
portico  system  is  less  exposed  than  one  would  imagine  to  be  the 
case. 

Life  in  the  upper  ranks  may  be  classed  as  twofold,  viz.  official 
life,  which  includes  the  military  and  commercial  life.  Official  life 
is  not  an  arduous  afiiEur.  It  finishes,  according  to  the  grade  of  the 
individual,  at  from  one  to  three  o'clock  in  the  day,  leaving  ample 
time  during  the  afternoon  for  indulgence  in  the  well-beloved  siesta. 
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Commercial  life  is  not  over  till  five  o'clock ;  and  it  is  astonishmg 
how  the  thousands  employed  in  mercantile'  pursuits  accommodate 
themselyes  to  circumstances,  and  lead  perfectly  healthy  and  satisfied 
existences  without  any  afternoon  repose.  Perhaps  *  satisfied'  is 
scarcely  the  correct  expression,  for  no  Netherland  Indian  can  be 
said  to  be  really  contented  when  defrauded  of  his  afternoon  forty 
winks.  I  was  once  congratulating  an  acquaintance  on  being  released 
from  an  appointment  where  he  was  worked  twelve  hours  per  day,  by 
being  raised  to  a  higher  grade  which  required  his  services  until  three 
o'clock  only,  and  thought  I  was  expressing  myself  agreeably  in 
accordance  with  circumstances  in  suggesting  what  an  excellent 
opportunity  was  here  afforded  for  studying  up  subjects.  *  I  don't 
know  about  studying  up  subjects,'  was  the  reply.  *  I  know  I  shall 
have  a  good  sleep  now  of  an  afternoon.' 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  have  already  perceived  that  the  Dutch 
in  India  make  no  attempt  at  fighting  the  climate,  but  evince  a  dis- 
cretionary retirement  before  it.  They  say,  *  It  is  hot,  therefore  we 
must  have  cool  houses  and  cool  attire ;  the  heat  makes  us  languid, 
therefore  we  must  sleep.'  The  houses  and  the  sleep  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  ordinary  working  attire  is  the  same  as  in  other  warm 
countries,  chiefly  white;  but  the  instant  the  Dutchman  reaches 
home  he  performs  the  operation  known  as  '  shooting  the  climate.' 
This  consists  in  assuming  an  enormously  broad  pair  of  pajamas  and 
a  very  loose  linen  jacket.  The  pattern  of  the  pajamas  is  a  sight 
for  the  gods.  It  usually  runs  obliquely  across  the  leg,  and  is  of 
that  immensity  of  design  that  was  pictorially  represented  by  the 
late  John  Leech  as  requiring  two  men  to  show  it.  The  costume  is 
equally  cool  and  hideous. 

The  ladies  are  provided  for  in  a  much  more  elegant  manner,  viz. 
by  the  bewitching  sarong.  About  this  article  of  attire  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense,  not  to  say  impertinence,  has  been  written.  It  is  an 
idea  borrowed  from  the  Malay,  and  consists  in  a  loose  clinging  skirt, 
and,  in  warm  latitudes,  is  a  remarkably  comfortable  garment.  A 
little  care  in  the  adjustment  causes  it  to  hang  closely  and  gracefully 
over  the  ankles.  The  idea  of  there  being  any  indelicacy  in  the 
sarong  when  worn  by  ladies  can  only  come  to  a  mind  naturally 
susceptible  to  the  reception  of  indelicate  fancies.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  fashion  very  much  open  to  abuse,  a  few  inches  cut  off  from  the 
length,  where  bare  ankles  are  the  rule,  making  all  the  difference. 

The  upper  outward  garment  is  the  kabarga,  a  long  linen  jacket 
reaching  nearly  to  the  knees,  and  tastefully  ornamented  with  embroi- 
dered borders  wherever  they  can  be  introduced.  The  hair  is  uni- 
versally worn  loose,  after  the  manner  of  our  seaside  bathing 
nymphs,  and  the  feet  are  thrust  into  tiny  half  slippers,  embroidered 
in  silver  and  gold  and  beads,  and  furnished  with  little  gilt  heels. 
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Anything  more  nnsnited  for  walking  porposes  could  not  well  be 
invented  ;  but  then  l&dies  in  India  are  rarely  called  upon  to  walk, 
except  about  the  house,  where  the  delightful  hobble  engendered  by 
the  dindnutive  chaussure  is  not  unsuitable.  With  bare  ankles  and 
flowing  hair  no  one  could  mistake  the  costume  for  other  than  it  is, 
viz.  a  purely  morning  one ;  and  I  would  not  envy  him  his  feelings 
who  could  say  that  it  was  anything  but  charming.  As  it  is  the 
right  of  the  fair  sex  to  look  charming,  I  hope  the  Dutch  ladies  will 
neyer  surrender  the  sarong.  There  is  not  much  fear  of  this  taking 
place,  by  the  way. 

Although  the  sarong  is  worn  until  fiye  o'clock  and  during  shopping 
and  marketing  operations,  no  lady  would  receive  a  male  visitor 
attired  in  it.     Bonnets  and  hats  are  scarcely  ever  worn. 

Whether  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  salaries  are  smaller,  or  what, 
I  cannot  say  ;  but  the  custom  of  sending  children  to  Europe  to  be 
educated  is  not  so  universal  as  it  is  in  British  India.  The  children, 
of  course,  suffer,  both  mentally  and  physically.  They  imbibe  very 
narrow-minded  ideas  of  things,  and  girls  develop  with  unnatural 
rapidity  for  Europeans,  and  grow  up  coarse  in  form  and  feature. 

Not  that  this  is  detrimental  to  matrimonial  prospects,  for  there 
is  certainly  no  portion  of  the  East  where  there  is  so  much  marry- 
ing and  giving  in  marriage  as  in  the  Dutch  Indies.  Two  and  three 
marriages  per  week  in  Batavia  alone  frequently  take  place.  This 
will  seem  astonishing  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  exceedingly 
wide-awake  character  of  the  Anglo-Indian  bachelor,  who  seems  to  be 
always  living  under  the  impression  that  several  heiresses  are  waiting 
for  him  at  home. 

Marriages  with  half-castes  are  very  much  more  frequent  than  with 
us.  This,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  practice  of  educating  chil- 
dren in  India,  cannot  but  have  a  deteriorating  tendency  on  the 
mental  condition  of  the  rising  generation.  Whether  we  take  it 
that  the  European  blood  improves  the  Malay,  or  that  the  Malay 
blood  impairs  the  European,  the  result  is  as  unsatisfactory.  Although 
unions  of  pure  Europeans  with  pure  Malays  occasionally  occur,  the 
present  race  of  half-castes  is  descended  from  the  connections,  mostly 
illegitimate,  of  half  a  century  since  or  so,  when  European  ladies 
were  scarce  in  the  land  and  colonists  solaced  themselves  with  native 
*  housekeepers  ;'  a  practice  by  no  means  died  out,  nor  even  ailing 
towards  death,  in  the  up-country. 

The  half-castes  are,  perhaps,  more  distinctly  divided  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  class  than  the  Europeans  can  be  said  to  be.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  those  considering  themselves  to  be  in  the  upper  class 
are  even  more  energetic  in  showing  that  they  think  so  than  any 
European  could  be.  Indeed,  a  thorough-paced  half-caste  is  a  most 
perfect  example  of  a  snob ;  and  the  more  well-to-do  he  is  the  more 
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perfect  will  he  be  as  a  speoimen.  To  the  calm  spectator  nothing 
can  be  more  entertaining  than  to  watch  the  efforts  of  these  gentry 
emulating  the  historical  frog  of  the  fable  in  trying  to  blow  them- 
selves oat  to  a  resemblance  of  the  European  ox.  Servile  followers 
of  the  fashions  set  them,  they  fancy  that  they  thereby  folly  estab- 
lish their  identity  as  fall-bred  Europeans,  quite  ignoring  the  many 
other  ingredients  required  to  perfect  the  compound. 

In  the  young  half-caste  fops  taking  their  evening  walk  in 
immaculate  shiny  boots  and  enormous  cuffs,  one  recognises  imme- 
diately 'Arry's,  the  cockney's,  prototype,  the  only  difference  being 
that  whereas  the  white  '  Arry  will  have  come  from  behind  a  counter, 
the  dusky  one  will  have  quitted  a  Government  ofl&ce,  whereby — 
although  his  salary  may  be  but  a  beggarly  fifty  pounds  a  year — he 
satisfies  himself  and  his  community  that  he  is  following  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  gentleman.  In  nine  cases  out  often  he  is  a  mere  copyist, 
actually  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  he  is  copying,  and  of  course 
unable  to  write  what  he  calls  his  mother  tongue.  Some  few  hun- 
dred years  hence,  when  Europeans  no  longer  are  at  war  with  the 
natives  themselves,  the  half-caste  question  will  arise  for  settlement, 
and  then,  when  it  is  a  century  or  so  too  late,  people  will  discover 
what  a  nice  nest  of  hornets  immorality  on  the  one  hand  and  thought- 
lessness on  the  other  have  bred  between  them.  With,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  but  very  little  more  ability  than  an  intelligent 
native,  but  with  more  conceit  than  two  of  his  betters,  he  has  already 
become  a  difficult  person  to  deal  with.  As  a  producer  he  may,  for 
once  and  for  all,  be  regarded  as  a  nonentity,  whilst  as  a  clerk  he 
can  only  be  placed  in  subordinate  positions,  of  which  there  is  but  a 
limited  supply ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  regard  him  as  a  helpmate  to 
the  European,  for  he  is  far  less  to  be  trusted  than  the  native  himself. 
The  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  half-caste  affiliates  the  vices 
of  the  European,  but  none  of  his  virtues,  is  only  partially  cor- 
rect, inasmuch  as  the  vices  are  far  more  readily  brought  from  the 
other  side.  From  his  Malay  (we  are  now  amongst  the  Malays) 
mother  the  half-caste  obtains  his  sly  duplicity,  his  fawning  to 
superiors,  his  cowardice  in  avoiding  all  moral  difficulties  that  he  may 
encounter  by  an  easy  untruth,  and  his  ape-like  imitation  of  the 
European.  In  his  heart  he  is  a  Malay ;  he  only  grasps  so  eagerly 
at  the  right  that  is  accorded  him  of  calling  himself  European  because 
it  gives  him  a  petty  power,  and  insures  him  from  labour.  There  is, 
alas,  no  redeeming  bright  side  to  his  selfish  character,  for  he  has  not 
even  gratitude ;  and  the  more  one  has  to  deal  with  him  the  more 
one  finds  how  thoroughly  untrustworthy  and  unredeemable  he  is. 

These  may  seem  strong  expressions,  but  they  are  thoroughly 
justified  by  the  experiences  of  many  thousands  of  deceived  ones. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  go  farther,  and  say  that,  if  the  world  were  to 
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be  suddenly  deprived  of  all  its  half-castes,  the  loss  would  not  be 
felt.  Pure  natives  undergoing  the  same  amount  of  tuition  would 
make  vastly  superior  servants.  The  native  when  exalted  within 
reasonable  bounds  gains  rather  than  loses  in  respect,  and  he  is  never 
too  proud  to  learn  more ;  the  half-caste  becomes  arrogant  and  over- 
bearing by  advancement,  and  has  a  decided  objection  to  any  one 
thinking  his  education  incomplete. 

As,  however,  half-castes  are  not  only  not  wiped  away  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  but  are  very  much  on  the  increase,  the  ques- 
tion I  have  hinted  at  will  infallibly  bring  itself  prominently  forward, 
if  it  be  in  other  times  than  these.  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  I 
am  here  alluding  to  the  large  semi-cultivated  masses,  and  not  to 
those  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  slight  admixture  of  Eastern  blood 
very  properly  forms  no  bar  to  their  being  by  right  Europeans  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  but  place  of  birth. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  the  fact  that  the  Malay  blood  of 
the  mixed  race  has  come  entirely  from  the  mother's  side  for  genera- 
tions has  any  serious  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  race. 
Malays  are  warlike  and  pugnacious  on  occasions ;  half-castes  never. 

The  Dutch  do  not  favour  long  engagements.  When  a  betrothal 
is  once  made  public,  the  wedding  will  nearly  always  follow  within 
three  months'  time. 

The  visiting-hours,  in  British  India  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
are  here  an  hour  or  so  before  dinner.  The  Dutch  are  very  fastidious 
on  matters  concerning  the  etiquette  of  dress.  To  make  a  first  visit 
without  white-kid  gloves  is  considered  a  frightful  betise ;  and  one  is 
also  expected  to  appear  in  a  frock-coat.  Both  of  these  articles  of 
apparel  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  life  in  warm  climes ;  but  the 
more  uncomfortable  one  makes  oneself  the  more  honour  one  seems 
to  pay  the  person  visited.  The  trammels  of  such  observances  are 
particularly  obnoxious  in  the  tropics,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  the  Dutch,  who  are  such  strong  advocates  of  easy  attire  and 
comfort,  should  be  the  people  to  insist  upon  them  so  rigidly.  Such 
exact  attention  to  really  meaningless  minutisB  makes  every  visit  one 
of  state,  and  kills  all  real  cordiality.  Where  people  are  acting  the 
part  of  men  of  fashion  to  each  other,  better  feelings  are  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  a  ridiculous  farce  for  burghers,  whose  existence  is 
scarcely  known  in  the  mother  country,  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
airs  of  high  life  whilst  utterly  ignoring  its  refinements.  Eveiy  man 
of  sense  must  feel  himself,  and  every  one  else  concerned,  to  be  a 
shallow  impostor,  pretending  to  make  believe  that  the  hall-mark  of 
a  gentleman  is  a  pair  of  white-kid  gloves. 

Another  phase  of  the  existing  etiquette  that  would  perhaps  be 
embarrassing  to  English  ladies  is  that  the  gentleman  is  understood 
in  all  cases  to  make  the  first  bow  of  recognition.     The  only  thing 
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to  be  said  in  £aYOiur  of  it  is  that  it  affords  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  administering  the  snab  direct. 

The  amusements  of  the  Batavians  are,  besides  the  before- 
mentioned  balls,  chiefly  in  the  masical  line.  Amongst  the  Datch 
there  are  many  excellent  amateor  masicians  and  vocalists.  In 
Batayia  itself  these  are  banded  together,  and  give  some  very  Ceut 
concerts,  that  always  command  good  houses  and  high  prices,  very 
much  more  than  first-rate  professionals  are  able  to  do.  Amateur 
theatricals  are  also  indulged  in,  but  the  lady  talent  is  weak.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  professional  talent  is  but  badly  supported.  In 
those  halcyon  '  old  times'  a  French  opera  company  would  manage 
to  struggle  through  a  season  or  two,  but  then  only  through  the 
medium  of  liberal  private  assistance.  Now  the  one  thing  that  pays 
is  a  circus — such  English  and  Italian  opera  companies  as  one  must 
be  satisfied  to  get  in  Asia  scarcely  contriving  to  pay  their  expenses. 
The  Batavians  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  the  excellence  of 
these  companies  is  not  great,  and  institute  comparisons  between 
them  and  European  ones.  Nothing  would  suit  the  Batavians  better 
than  to  get  a  first-class  European  opera  company  at  fourth-rate 
prices.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  then  condescend  to  lend 
their  patronage,  though  the  performers  might  go  bankrupt. 

The  assertion  that  the  companies  that  do  make  their  appearance 
are  not  worthy  of  patronage  they  contradict  by  their  own  actions ; 
for,  however  poor  the  house  may  be  inside,  there  is  sure  to  be 
a  large  audience  outside  absorbing  eleemosynary  strains,  not 
merely  an  audience  of  people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay,  but  of  people 
who  drive  up  to  take  positions  in  carriages  and  pairs,  and  this 
without  a  vestige  of  shame.  The  best  people  would  not  be  guilty 
of  so  mean  an  action,  but  people  who  are  nevertheless  most  par- 
ticular about  the  kid  gloves  and  the  frock-coat. 

On  one  occasion  a  well-known  impresario  of  a  travelling  Italian 
opera  company,  feeling  annoyed  that  there  were  more  listeners  out- 
side than  inside  the  theatre,  sent  out  a  servant  with  glasses  of  ice- 
water  for  the  occupants  of  the  numerous  carriages.  Strange  to  say, 
no  one  was  thirsty  at  that  precise  moment.  To  exhibit  meanness 
in  one's  amusements  is  to  obtain  preeminence  in  that  ill-favoured 
quality. 

In  the  zoological  gardens  frequent  early  morning  and  evening 
maAcal  fetes  are  given;  and  occasionally  what  is  termed  a  '  Yaux- 
hall,'  which  consists  in  the  display  of  a  few  thousand  paper 
lanterns.  These  gardens  are  kept  up  by  a  society,  and  are  wretch- 
edly supplied  with  animals.  TMs  shows  great  want  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  management,  for  any  number  of  rare  animals  and  birds 
€an  be  had  for  the  asking  from  the  many  high  native  officials.  It 
does  indeed  seem  strange  that  the  chief  town  in  the  Dutch  Indies, 
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BO  rich  in  strange  fiftunas^  does  not  possess  something  more  worthy 
of  the  name  of  zoological  garden.  The  entrance-money  —  one 
guilder — is  also  absurdly  high  for  such  an  affair.  In  Calcutta, 
where  there  is  something  to  be  seen,  the  entrance-money  is  one 
or  two  annas  only. 

Amongst  civilians  riding  is  but  little  indulged  in  ;  and,  judging 
from  the  unimposing  appearance  of  the  majority  of  those  who  do 
ride,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  number  is  so  limited.  The 
fashionable  Dutch  seat  is  an  ungainly  one.  Very  long  stirrups  are 
used,  and  the  toes  are  turned  out  excessively.  Such  a  seat  is,  of 
course,  the  most  insecure  one  imaginable,  and  rising  in  the  saddle 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  I  fear  that  a  sharp  twenty  minutes 
across  a  good  hunting  country  would  empty  a  good  many  of  such 
poorly-fiUed  saddles. 

With  the  get-up  of  the  Netherland  Indian  equestrian  there  is 
less  fault  to  find.  It  is  his  chiefest  care.  No  intending  rider 
would  think  of  taking  his  preliminary  walk  even  without  previously 
encasing  his  calves  in  regulation  riding-boots,  with  spurs  attached. 
He  cannot  ride,  it  is  true,  but  he  has  the  boots  and  spurs  all  ready 
against  such  time  as  he  may  acquire  the  accomplishment.  So 
much  preparation  of  costume  naturally  makes  the  faulty  horse- 
manship appear  the  more  defective. 

When  a  Dutch  lady  goes  out  riding  all  the  world  rushes  to  see, 
so  rare  is  the  occurrence. 

Not  far  from  the  King's  Plain  is  a  smaller  one  known  as  the 
Waterloo  Plain.  Upon  this  plain  has  been  erected  a  tall  pillar,  sur- 
mounted by  the  Netherland  Hon  in  effigy,  to  the  honour  of  the  Bel- 
gian troops  engaged  at  Waterloo.  Upon  the  base  is  to  be  found  a 
most  remarkable  Latin  inscription,  which  historians  would  do  well  to 
consult,  for  if  what  it  sets  forth  be  correct,  then  all  our  old  ideas  of 
the  great  battle  are  totally  erroneous.  We  must  henceforth  abandon 
the  idea  that  British  troops  or  British  generalship  had  anything  to 
do  with  it,  or  that  such  a  person  as  Bliicher  ever  appeared  upon  the 
scene ;  for  here  is  distinctly  stated,  in  deeply  engraven  letters,  that 
the  Belgians  were  the  people  who  defeated  the  nefarious  designs  of 
the  ambitious  Gorsican  ;  it  was  their  bravery  that  ousted  the  French 
troops  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  performed  the  various  prodigies  that 
secured  the  day  to  the  allied  forces.  The  importance  of  this  infor- 
mation is  not  lessened  by  calling  to  mind  how  very  divergently  the 
great  Captain  spoke  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Belgian  troops  on  the 
bloody  day.  I  fiAncy  they  were  honourably  mentioned. aa  being 
patient  spectators  of  the  whole  scene. 

After  reading  this  childishly  absurd  inscription*  on  the  one  aide 
of  the  base  of  the  column,  I  quite  expected  to  find  a  Malay  one  on 
*  The  iiueripttoii  is  to  be  foa&d  la  Money's  Jwa. 
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the  other  announcing  the  fact  that  it  was  on  this  spot  the  Dutch 
defeated  the  English  in  18 — .     It  could  not  be  more  ridiculous. 

I  saw  them  renovating  this  column  once^  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  wise  thing  for  one  of  the  workmen  to  make  a  mistake  (as  Malays 
will),  and  plaster  up  that  inscription  for  eter  and  aye. 

The  Waterloo  Plain  is  the  great  centre  of  affairs  military. 
Except  one,  the  side  occupied  by  the  gr«at  government  oflSces,  it 
is  surrounded  by  the  officers'  quarters ;  and  very  snug  little  quarters 
they  are — far  superior  to  those  of  Singapore  and — Penang,  I  was 
going  to  say ;  but  the  pig-sties  that  are  there  called  '  officers' 
quarters'  are  beneath  notice. 

One  reason  for  this  is  the  different  constitution  of  the  Nether- 
land  Indian  army,  which  is  an  institution  quite  apart  from  the  home 
army.  When  a  man  joins  the  Indian  troops  he  virtually  places  his 
taie  and  his  fortunes  in  India.  After  twelve  years'  service  he  is 
entitled  to  two  years'  furlough,  and  in  eight  years  more  to  a  pen- 
sion. Thus  a  man  takes  up  his  permanent  abode ;  and  as,  at  the 
present  time,  more  officers  marry  than  remain  single,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  comfortable  dwellings.  The  British  officer,  always  expec- 
tant of  a  change,  puts  up  with  many  inconveniences,  which,  under 
other  conditions,  he  would  object  to. 

The  composition  of  the  officer  grade  is  very  different  from  our  own. 
Large  numbers  rise  directly  from  the  ranks,  which,  however  well 
it  may  work  in  France,  is  here  not  suited  to  enrolling  the  finest 
blood.  Non-commissioned  officers  evincing  ability  and  good  con- 
duct are  educated  at  Qovemment  expense,  and,  in  due  time,  receive 
commissions.  However  praiseworthy  such  individuals  may  be  in 
themselves,  they  are  naturally  unsuited  for  adorning  society,  the 
ton  of  which  cannot  but  suffer.  But,  as  I  have  already  Unted^ 
there  is  not  much  ton  to  spoil. 

The  military  club  is  a  fine  building,  not  much  patronised  except 
upon  Saturday  evenings,  when  the  staff-music  plays.  By  the  way, 
I  must  explain  that  evening  here  means  night.  Owing  to  the  hour 
of  visiting  being  just  before  dinner,  the  music  at  the  clubs  does  not 
commence  before  half-past  ^ight,  and  continues  till  nearly  midnight. 

The  officers  are  by  no  means  addicted  to  such  heavy  gambling 
as  are  the  civilians  at  the  other  club,  where  men  now  and  then  lose 
three  or  four  months'  salary  in  an  evening.  There  pool  is  voted  slow 
under  a  dollar,  with  a  guilder  on  each  life ;  and  as  night  waxes  on 
the  stakes  rise,  until  they  sometimes  even  reach  five  dollars  to  the 
pool  and  a  dollar  a  life.  And  this  on  three  or  four  hundred  guilders 
per  month !  There  are  men  in  Batavia,  members  of  the  clubs,  who 
make  a  fair  living  at  this  sort  of  thing.  They  are  not  sharpers — 
only  good  players. 

How  surprised  '  Cavendish,'  of  whist  celebrity,  would  be  if  he 
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came  here  and  saw  ombre,  the  game  he  fancies  to  be  obsolete,  reign- 
ing in  full  glory !  The  Dutch  prefer  it  to  whist.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  yeiy  nice  game  when  one  knows  it,  but  the  learning  of  it 
reminds  one  of  the  most  difficult  algebraic  problem  one  ever  saw. 

John  Chinaman  is  here  yery  much  at  home.  The  work  that  the 
too  conceited  half-caste  should  undertake,  but  which  he  regards  as 
beneath  his  notice,  just  suits  the  celestial,  and  he  has  permanently 
taken  up  his  abode  in  a  country  so  very  much  to  his  taste.  Malay 
wives  only  being  obtainable,  the  race  of  Chinese  is  no  longer 
pure.  The  pigtail  and  shaven  pate  are  flourishing  still,  but  the  eye 
is  no  more  oblique  and  the  skin  no  longer  yellow.  By  energetically 
perpetuating  their  traditions  they  sustain  their  separate  identity. 
The  Malay  women  easily  assimilate  their  manners  to  those  of  their 
spouses,  to  do  which  they  have  only  to  become  more  mean  than  they 
are  and  to  roast  pork. 

An  enormous  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  who  year 
after  year  grow  in  territorial  power,  and  become  less  respectful  to 
the  Europeans.  They  enjoy  tax  more  latitude  than  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  ever  will  have  in  British  territory.  They  are  permitted  in  most 
hotels,  and  some  even  are  members  of  the  Masonic  lodge  !  If  the 
secrets  of  many  large  undertakings,  presumably  European,  were 
learned,  there  would  be  a  good  deal  known  of  the  destination  of  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Chiuese  money. 

As  a  man  and  a  brother  a  Chinaman  may  be  as  good  as  a  Chris- 
tian ;  what  should  be  more  kept  in  view  is  the  low  origin  of  most  of 
the  Chinese  merchants,  and  the  disreputable  means  by  which  they 
obtained  their  first  start  on  the  road  to  wealth.  The  antecedents  of 
few  Chinamen  will  bear  investigation. 

The  chief  recreation-ground  of  the  sick,  holiday-making,  or  honey- 
mooning Batavian  is  Buitenzorg,  a  town  thirty-five  miles  from  Ba- 
tavia,  and  750  feet  higher  up  the  hills.  Here  is  the  chief  residence 
of  the  Governor-General  and  his  court ;  and  hither  come  to  live  in 
peaceful  seclusion  retired  merchants  and  pensioned  officials,  who 
have  been  so  long  in  attaining  their  independence  that  life  in  Europe 
has  ceased  to  hold  out  any  inducement  to  them.  It  is  not  wide  of 
the  mark  to  say  that  the  Dutch  so  alter  their  customs,  throwing  off 
much  of  their  connection  with  Europe,  that  after  a  lengthy  stay 
in  Java  they  cannot  conform  themselves  to  the  restraints  of  home. 
Thus  it  is  that  many  finish  their  lives  in  the  country  they  origin- 
ally intended  should  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  only  to  an  affluent 
existence  in  the  mother  country. 

Buitenzorg  is  called  the  Simla  of  the  Dutch  Indies.  It  is  a 
sanatorium,  truly  enough,  but  there  all  resemblance  to  Simla  ends. 
Distinguished  visitors  at  the  palace  are  but  few,  and  cause  no  ex- 
citement when  they  arrive.   Notwithstanding  the  matchless  botanical 
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gardens  for  which  it  is  so  celebrated,  Bnitenzorg  is  bat  a  humdram 
place  at  the  best.  It  is  prettily  situated  on  a  crest,  and  its  environs 
afford  some  charming  drives ;  but  there  is  no  lUe  in  the  place. 
Being,  as  it  is,  within  such  easy  reach  of  Batavia  (the  two  places  are 
connected  by  a  railway),  visitors  do  not  feel  themselves  so  isolated 
from  the  world,  and  thus  dependent  npon  each  other's  exertions  for 
amusement,  as  is  the  case  in  hill  stations  proper.  The  very  few 
Government  balls  and  the  annual  races  are  the  only  general  amuse- 
ments partaken  of.  The  races  are  in  the  hands  of  a  remarkably 
exclusive  clique,  that  almost  deserves  the  title  of  a  mutual  prize- 
presentation  company.  None  but  members  are  allowed  to  run 
horses.  The  public  demand  for  sporting  pabulum  will  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  races  appears  just  a  month  after 
they  have  taken  place. 

There  are  other  health  resorts  farther  up  the  mountains :  the  one 
at  Sindanglaya,  situated  high  up  on  the  mountain  mass  from  out  of 
which  rise  the  Gedeh  and  Pangerango  peaks,  is  a  very  agreeable 
and  well-conducted  establishment  that  is  veiy  largely  patronised. 
From  there  can  be  obtained  some  beautiful  views  of  the  delicious 
undulating  Preanger,  one  of  the  loveliest  provinces  of  lovely  Java. 
But  with  these  views  we  must  now  content  ourselves,  although  we 
should,  by  penetrating  farther,  meet  many  more  well-to-do  Batavians 
and  some  interesting  phases  of  native  life. 

The  Netherland  Indies  are  fated  to  undergo  many  political 
changes  in  times  not  very  far  distant ;  but  whatever  these  changes 
may  be,  the  social  aspect  of  the  country  will  not  be  found  to  differ 
much  from  its  present  one,  a  bird's-eye  glimpse  of  which  has  here 
been  given. 
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It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that,  while  a  man  looks  back  with  pride 
and  pleasure  to  his  school  career,  a  woman,  in  nine  cases  ont  of  ten, 
can  never  refer  to  that  period  of  her  life  without  bitterness  of  spirit. 
The  reason  is,  not  only  that  a  girl  is  naturally  subject  to  much 
surveillance  and  restraint  from  wUch  a  boy  is  exempt,  but  because 
the  discipline  and  management  of  a  girls*  school  are  marked  by 
petty  tyranny  and  ridiculous  despotism,  which,  however  ridiculous 
and  absurd  they  may  appear,  are  none  the  less  gaUing  and  irksome. 
No  doubt  the  duties  of  a  schoolmistress  are  neither  light  nor  agree- 
able ;  but  these  ladies  have  a  tendency  to  presume  on  the  authority 
of  their  position  in  a  manner  that  is  not  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  their  pupils.  There  are  certain  grievances  in  most  girls*  schools 
for  which  the  mistress  is  alone  responsible,  and  which  she  could 
easily  abolish ;  and  some  of  these  we  shall  venture  to  enumerate. 

The  philanthropy  of  the  English  schoolmistress  is  a  trait  in  her 
character  which  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  complaint  among  her  pupils. 
She  is  almost  invariably  interested  in  the  welfiEure  of  the  heathen 
and  the  extension  of  Christian  principles  in  vague  and  distant 
regions.  A  substantial  money-box,  adorned  with  scriptural  quota- 
tions, is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  worthy  lady's  proclivi- 
ties ;  and  to  this  convenient  receptacle  the  attention  of  the  unfor- 
tunate pupils  is  constantly  directed.  To  abstain  from  contributing 
out  of  their  limited  pocket-money  to  this  uninteresting  fund  is  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  mistress,  who  thus,  while  seeking  to 
inculcate  the  virtue  of  practical  charity,  checks  the  flow  of  whole- 
some and  spontaneous  generosity.  In  other  ways  also,  as  by 
frequent  collections  for  parochial  objects  and  contributions  of  work 
to  fancy-bazaars,  does  the  unfortunate  schoolgirl  suffer  through  the 
philanthropic  instincts  of  her  mistress;  and  the  result,  however 
gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  the  latter,  and  however  useful  for  adver- 
tising purposes,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  very  name  of  charity 
hateful  and  delusive. 

Birthdays  are  another  cause  of  heartburning  to  the  schoolgirl. 
The  mistress  of  course  celebrates  her  birthday  once  a  year,  and  so, 
unfortunately,  do  the  assistant  governesses ;  and  it  is  an  unlucky 
coincidence  that  these  interesting  anniversaries  invariably  occur 
during  term  time,  and  not  in  the  vacation.  As  each  f&te-day 
approaches,  one  of  the  elder  girls,  prompted  by  some  zealous 
teacher,  and  desirous  of  cunying  favour,  conceives  the  idea  of  pre- 
paring^ a  pleasant  surprise  for  dear  Miss  So-and-so  in  the  shape  of 
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a  birthday  present^  and  at  once  Bets  about  collecting  sabscriptions. 
The  Btrictest  secrecy  and  mystification  are  observed  in  the  proceed- 
ingSy  and  the  stadied  nnconscionsness  of  the  intended  recipient  is 
a  convenient  feature.  Again  the  poor  little  purses  are  brought  out^ 
and  another  inroad  is  made  on  the  scanty  pocket-money ;  but  we 
are  sure  that  even  the  well-feigned  surprise  and  exuberant  gratitude 
of  the  fortunate  recipient  must  fail  to  compensate  for  the  deprivation 
of  the  little  personal  enjoyments  which  the  money  thus  involuntarily 
expended  was  intended  to  procure.  Each  of  the  gov.emesses  in 
turn,  inspired  by  gratitude  for  the  efforts  of  her  fellow-teacher  on 
her  behalf,  assumes  the  rdle  of ,  organiser  and  manager  of  these 
frequently-recurring  testimonials ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  all 
the  school  staff  are  comfortably  provided  with  birthday  gifts  out  of 
the  slender  resources  of  the  girls  under  their  charge.  That  such 
an  imposition  should  be  encouraged  and  permitted  speaks  very  badly 
for  the  taste  and  good  feeling  of  those  in  authority. 

But  these  evils  are  small,  indeed,  compared  with  the  disgraceful 
system  which  very  generally  exists  of  exacting  pecuniary  fines  for 
trivial  breaches  of  discipline.  Surely  feminine  ingenuity  can  devise 
some  effective  check  on  youthful  exuberance,  without  resorting  to 
such  an  extremely  questionable  mode  of  punishment.  A  thoughtless 
girl  ventures  upon  that  forbidden  ground  yclept  the  hearthrug,  and 
is  promptly  fined  a  shilling ;  she  lets  slip  an  ejaculation  of  mild 
slang — sixpence ;  she  skips  up  the  stairs  two  steps .  at  a  time — 
sixpence.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  number  of  oases 
in  which  this  objectionable  rule  is  applied.  What  becomes  of  the 
money  thus  collected  is  no  concern  of  ours.  Perhi^s  it  goes  into, 
the  aforesaid  money-box,  and  is  in  due  course  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ungodly ;  or  perhaps  it  comes  in  usefully  to  keep  down  the 
current  expenses  of  the  establishment.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
destination  of  the  fund,  it  is  certain  that  this  form  of  punishment  is 
extortionate  and  scandalous,  and  one  cannot  help  expressing  astonish- 
ment that  such  a  system  should  commend  itself  to  schoolmistresses, 
the  more  especially  as  it  affords  ground  for  serious  and  damaging 
strictures. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  little  grievances  which  tend  to  make 
schoolgirl  lifis  unbearable.  And  when  we  consider  that  she  is 
hedged  round  by  all  kinds  of  harassing  rules  and  restrictions ;  that 
innocent  .recreation  and  amusements  are  confined  within  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits;  that  religious  teaching  of  a  severe  and 
gloomy  character  icr  the  predominant  element  of  her  education ;  and 
that  she  is  by  nature  extremely  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  her  . 
surroundings,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  she  does  not  often  oarry 
away  pleasing  reminiscences  of  her  school  life* 

H.  K. 
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So  yon  would  have  me  gayer,  my  little  wife — lighter  of  heart; 
more  like  a  trne  Rhinelander ;  and  a  Rhinelander,  moreoyer,  on  his 
wedding-tonr  ?  Well,  I  think  that  by  and  by  I  shall  be  so  ;  and, 
after  all,  it  is  only  an  occasional  cloud  yon  have  to  complain  of;  for 
I  am  not  the  nngratefal  wretch  who  conld  be  gloomy,  except  by 
moments,  under  the  light  of  your  blue  eyes.  And  then,  to-day,  I 
have  great  news — yes,  Mariechen,  great  news !  It  is  a  long  story, 
but  I  will  ask  your  leave  to  tell  it  you,  for  it  will  be  an  excuse  for 
the  sadness  which  you  take  amiss — these  passing  shadows ;  and  it 
will  answer  your  questions :  '  Why  must  we  give  a  week  of  our 
honeymoon  to  Hamburg  ?  Why  put  off  the  longed-for  sight  of  the 
wild  salt  sea  V 

I  must  go  back  to  my  soldiering  days,  my  darling,  for  the  begin- 
ning of  it  all.  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Sarrebriicken  a  letter 
reached  me,  and,  even  before  I  saw  the  writing,  I  felt  sure  I  knew 
from  whom  it  came,  though  that  was  the  very  first  line  I  had  ever 
had  from  her.  (You  need  not  take  your  little  hand  away,  mein 
susses  Weib ;  and  you  need  never  be  jealous  of  my  past !  It  was 
not  two  months  before  that  very  day  that  I  had  seen  you,  a  little 
girl  then — 'backfisch,'  as  we  rudely  say — playing  with  your  baby- 
brother  ;  and  I  said,  as  you  know,  to  your  mother, '  If  ever  I  many, 
it  is  your  Mariechen  who  will  be  my  wife  !*  She  laughed  ;  said  I 
was  talking  nonsense ;  that  you  were  but  thirteen,  and  I  a  six-foot- 
high  soldier ;  but  you  see  it  was  I,  not  she,  who  was  right !  A 
few  days  later  I  was  called  out  to  join  the  regiment  again,  and  the 
war  with  France  was  declared.  Now,  if  you  will  give  me  back  the 
little  hand,  I  will  go  on  with  my  story.     There !) 

And  the  letter :  it  had  a  border  of  widow's  mourning,  and  it 
was  not  addressed  to  me,  Franz  Weber,  but '  To  the  Comrade  of 
the  Herr  Lieutenant  von  Donnersmarck.'  I  turned  to  the  signa- 
ture, though  I  well  knew  what  name  I  should  find,  and  read,  'Lina 
Hillebrand;'  then  to  the  top  of  the  page,  and  saw  in  the  familiar 
writing,  '  Neumarkt,  Cologne.'  I  say  '  familiar  writing,'  because, 
though  I  had  never  before  heard  from  her,  poor  girl,  I  had  seen 
parts  of  many  of  her  letters.  Beautiful  letters  they  were,  indeed — 
full  of  nobility  and  tenderness,  and  lit  up  by  a  playful  fancy.  And 
how  Yon  Donnersmarck  prized  them  I     This  one  was  short,  simple. 
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and  quite  heart-broken.  It  came  to  ask  me  for  any  details  that  I 
conld  give  of  my  dear  comrade's  death,  and  of  his  last  days ;  and, 
generally,  of  his  fortunes  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
writer  begged  me  to  send  her  some  little  thing  that  had  belonged  to 
the  lieutenant — any  book  he  had  been  using  lately  ;  even  a  shred 
of  his  uniform ;  anything — and  the  poor  pathetic  note  closed  with 
an  apology  for  troubling  me,  a  stranger,  with  these  requests ;  but 
pleading  as  excuse  the  longing  of  one  in  sorest  grief  for  a  relic  and 
for  tidings  of  the  dear  dead  soldier  who  was  soon  to  have  been  her 
husband.  Lina  wrote  that  she  felt  sure  Yon  Donnersmarck's  com- 
rade must  know  that  hers  was  no  common  loss,  and  perhaps  this 
fact  would  make  him  lenient  to  her  importunity,  and  induce  him  to 
strive  to  send  her  some  comforting  words  in  her  bereayement.  Was 
there  not,  she  asked,  some  message  left  with  me  for  her  ? 

Ah,  Mariechen  !  I  cannot  tell  you  now  the  words  of  that  sor- 
rowful letter,  but  I  have  it  somewhere,  treasured  through  all  these 
years,  and  I  must  show  it  you  one  day.  How  it  wrung  my  heart ! 
From  time  to  time,  when  I  could  spare  a  few  minutes,  I  set  down 
whatever  I  thought  might  most  interest  her,  without  too  much 
harrowing  her  feelings.  I  told  her  briefly  of  the  confidences  with 
which  he  had  honoured  me,  and  how  very  often  he  had  spoken  of 
her ;  but  I  dared  not  dwell  much  on  the  tender  expressions  he  had 
used.  Her  sorrow  was  too  fresh  to  find  anything  but  an  aggrava- 
tion in  the  thought  of  his  devotion  towards  herself.  I  promised 
some  day,  if  I  lived,  to  come  to  her,  and  speak  of  many  things  of 
which  I  could  not  write.  I  was  able  to  say  that  he  died  an  instan- 
taneous death — shot  through  that  noble  heart  of  his — and  not 
before  he  knew  that  the  day  was  ours.  To  my  regret,  I  could 
send  her  nothing  that  had  belonged  to  him.  Everything  of  his  had 
been  removed  directly  after  he  was  officially  returned  amongst  the 
killed ;  but,  with  great  relief  to  my  own  feelings,  I  told  her  how  I 
loved  him ;  how  well  I  knew  his  fine,  pellucidly-clear  character ; 
how  brave  a  soldier  he  had  already  shown  himself  (another  time  I 
must  tell  you,  Mariechen,  how  he  carried,  at  that  terrible  Spichem, 
a  young  fool  of  a  recruit,  who  was  crippled  as  much  by  fear  as  by 
his  two  slight  wounds,  through  a  storm  of  bullets,  into  shelter) ; 
how  the  men  loved  and  admired  him ;  what  a  generous,  unselfish, 
cheery  comrade  he  had  ever  been  to  me ;  and  much  more.  He 
had  intrusted  me  with  no  message ;  he  was  too  sanguine  for  that. 
'  I  have  a  charmed  life,*  he  laughed  one  day.  *  See  if  I  don't  out- 
live half  the  regiment  V  Entering  into  his  merry  mood,  I  told  him 
that  the  thunder  of  the  artillery  would  act  on  him  as  did  the  thun- 
der of  the  elements,  and  that  he  would  wither  away  for  fear.  He 
had  a  morbid  horror  of  storms.  Strange  that  it  should  only  be 
to-day  that  I  learn  the  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  of  his  ! 
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Well,  I  mnst  not  anticipate ;  he  fell,  without  a  groan,  that  day 
at  Sarrebriicken,  all  his  promise  onfolfilled,  leaving  one  to  wonder 
why  it  is  that  bright  spirits  snch  as  his — those  one  can  least  spare 
— are  the  soonest  to  tfl^e  flight  from  this  earth  of  ours.  To  think 
that  he  should  be  killed — shot  down  in  a  moment — and  that  I 
should  get  to  Metz  with  nothing  worse  than  a  flesh-wound ! 

In  mercy,  Mariechen,  let  me  see  that  you  .have  some  small 
failing,  some  little  blemish,  or  I  shall  tremble  lest  you,  too,  follow 
the  general  rule — spread  your  pinions  some  early  day,  and  soar 
away! 

And  you  would  have  me  describe  him,  would  you  ?  Well,  he 
seemed  to  me,  in  those  old  days,  the  ideal  chevalier  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche ;  the  soul  of  honour ;  a  curiously  crystalline  nature, 
not  only  incapable  of  deceit,  but  even  of  concealment ;  bright,  and 
full  of  high  spirits ;  energetic,  afiectionate,  refined  ;  not  studious, 
yet  with  (for  his  years)  a  fair  stock  of  general  knowledge;  and 
blessed  with  the  sunniest  of  tempers.  I  do  not  say  that  he  was 
absolutely  perfect.  Who  (but  Mariechen)  is  ?  He  had  what  they 
call  the  defects  of  his  qualities — a  certain  youthful  ardour  that  led 
to  partisanship,  and  prejudice,  perhaps,  but  it  was  a  chivalrous 
enthusiasm,  that  seemed  finer  in  him  than  the  grave  impartiality 
of  others.  He  had,  too,  that  most  pardonable  of  all  defects,  extin- 
vagance  in  money-matters.  It  seemed  but  part  and  parcel  of  his 
generosity.  Of  little  harmless  oddities  he  had  several,  of  which 
everybody  knew — foremost  amongst  them  his  dread  of  lightning ; 
but  I  think  I  was  the  only  confidant  of  one  of  his  peculiarities. 
He  attached  some  importance  to  his  dreams,  and  it  afi9icted  him 
quite  unreasonably  that  Lina  appeared  almost  nightly  in  them; 
not  as  the  fair  blue-eyed  German  girl  she  is  in  reality,  but  dark 
and  Italian  in  type.  *  Lina,  as  I  look  at  her,  turns  into  a  dark  girl, 
with  piteous  pleading  eyes,*  he  said  to  me  a  dozen  times.  *  The 
dream-picture  is  perfectly  clear,  first,  of  Lina ;  then  of  the  Italian. 
I  know  eveiy  turn  of  her  features  just  as  well  as  Lina's.  I  hate 
her  for  coming  and  blotting  out  my  darling's  image  !'  I  laughed 
at  his  vehemence  always,  and  he  generally  shook  off  his  diseom- 
fort  with  some  joke.  *  When  we  are  resting  on  our  laurels,  I 
will  draw  her  for  you,  Franz.  Some  painters  were  visited  by  their 
inspirations  only  in  dreams.  She  is  beautiful.  But  I  hate  her.' 
Or,  *  She  is  your  fate,  Weber  !  I  want  to  share  my  happiness  with 
you.  <  I  cannot  give  you  any  part  in  Lina — ^no,  not  a  smile  of  her 
lips  or  a  glance  of  her  eye ;  but  this  dark  beauty  is  to  be  your  joy. 
She  ia  lovely.     I  hate  her ;  but  you  wiU  adore  her !' 

You  don't  know,  laebe&Eind,  how  he  said  these  trifles.  He  had 
an  airy  grace  of  manner,  noi  at  all  Teutonic,  and  a  quite  Tentonio 
heartiness^  that  made  hia.  lightest  word  entirely  ohanmng  to  me. 
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Then,  he  had  the  body  of  a  young  athlete,  and  a  something  of  the 
Oredan  demigod  in  his  face.  A  man  of  the  people  like  myself, 
who  has  had  to  work  his  way  np  laboriously  from  amongst  the 
common  sorromidings  of  the  less  &Yonred  classes,  with  inherited 
disadvantages  of  nnpUant  mind  and  somewhat  ungainly  body — What ! 
my  dear  wife  will  not  have  it  that  it  is  so  ?  Well,  well;  I  will  only 
say  that,  when  a  toiling  professor-lieutenant  has  for  his  comrade 
a  youth  like  Yon  Donnersmarck,  he  is  apt  to  turn  furiously  con- 
servative ;  to  put  his  faith  in  '  blood ;'  and  to  feel  servilely  disposed 
towards  the  aristocracy  in  general,  because  one  particular  member 
of  it  exhibits  every  quality  we  are  used  to  call  '  noble.' 

My  letter  to  Lina  Hillebrand  had  only  just  been  despatched 
when  another  missive  in  deepest  mourning  reached  me.  It  also 
was  addressed,  not  to  Franz  Weber,  but  to  the  oflBcer  formerly 
billeted  with  the  Herr  Lieutenant  von  Donnersmarck,  and  it  startled 
me  by  being  an  almost  exact  reproduction  of  Lina*s  letter.  The 
signature  stood  'Julie  Miiller,'  and  Hamburg  was  at  the  top  of 
the  page.  A  request  for  tidings  of  my  late  comrade  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  was  followed  by  a  petition  for  some  souvenir 
— any  object  he  might  have  had  in  daily  use ;  and  a  question  as 
to  whether  Yon  Donnersmarck  had  not  left  with  me  a  message 
for  the  writer.  She  entreated  me  to  pardon  her  for  troubling  me, 
saying  that,  as  the  afiSanced  bride  of  the  Lieutenant,  it  was  natural 
she  should  long  inexpressibly  for  intelligence  of  him.  The  matter 
of  the  two  letters  was,  as  I  have  said,  almost  identical ;  but  there 
were  points  of  difference  in  the  manner.  I  at  once  perceived  that 
Julie's  was  rather  sentimental :  she  indulged  in  some  rather  thea- 
trical expressions  of  grief;  still  it  was  a  refined  and  touching  letter. 
But  how  it  bewildered  me !  She  said  that  since  he  had  left  Ham- 
burg, ten  months  before,  to  go  to  his  father's  country-house  near 
Cologne,  she  had  not  heard  from  him ;  but  that  this  was  by  her 
own  desire ;  and  that  the  silence  was  to  have  been  broken  in  two 
months'  time  by  his  claiming  the  fulfilment  of  her  engagement. 

The  name  of  Yon  Donnersmarck  is  borne  by  many,  so  that  I 
doubted  for  a  moment  as  to  the  identity  of  her  betrothed;   but 
then,  in  one  place  she  rightly  wrote  of  him  as  '  Heinrich ;'  and 
again,  the  aUusion  to  the  Schloss  Donnersmarck  made  me  think 
that  this  girl  meant  no  other  than  my  dear  comrade.     But  that 
he,  so  scrupulously  honourable,  should  have  been  engaged  to  two 
yomg  ladies  at  once,  was  simply  incredible ;  and  even  if  one  ima-  > 
gined.a  number  of  extenuating  circumstances  to  reduce  to  a  mini-  • 
mum  the  guilt  of  such  a  situation,  and  that  one  aeoepted  the  exist- 
ence: of  the  two  engagements  for  a  fact,  then  a  second  difficulty  as  ' 
great  as  the  first  presented  itself.    Yon  Donnersmarck  was  candour 
itself..    How,  then,  could  it  be  that  he  had  never,  in  his  many 
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frank  ontpoorings  of  confidence,  spoken  of  this  entanglement  ?  How 
did  it  happen  that  he  had  never  mentioned  Hamburg  ?  (I  certainly 
thonght  I  knew  the  name  of  every  important  place  where  he  had 
ever  been.)  Or  why,  at  the  very  least,  had  he  not  betrayed  that 
he  had  something  to  conceal  ?  I  could  not  bear  the  thonght,  mein 
Liebling,  of  this  stain  upon  his  memory.  Even  in  those  stirring 
times  my  mind  reverted  again  and  again  to  the  notion  of  this 
impossible  double  engagement.  I  had  been  so  fond  of  him;  I 
had  felt  something  of  a  £fttherly  tenderness  towards  him ;  for,  you 
know,  Mariechen,  he  was  my  junior  by  several  years,  besides  having 
that  youthfulness  of  the  heart  which  does  not  often  belong  to  men, 
like  me,  who  have  had  to  struggle  for  self  and  others  from  boyhood 
onwards.  There  was  a  bitter  taste,  even  in  our  successes,  when  I 
remembered  that  he  was  not  with  me  to  rejoice  in  them.  But  I 
think,  sad  as  it  was  to  have  lost  him,  it  pained  me  still  more  to 
have  to  doubt  his  good  faith.  It  had  been  a  joy  in  itself — it  made 
me  richer — to  know  there  existed  so  splendid  a  character.  A 
something  of  humiliation,  too,  mingled  with  the  thought  of  his 
possible  want  of  honour ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  could  be 
utterly  mistaken  in  a  character  of  which  I  believed  myself  to  have 
such  a  complete  knowledge,  then  I  must  be  a  fool — a  positive  fool. 
And  again,  I  felt  that  if  Yon  Donnersmarck  were  false  at  heart, 
that  no  apparent  beauty  or  truthfulness  of  disposition  ought  to 
be  trusted.  Never  had  I  met  a  man  with  so  lovable  a  nature,  and 
must  I  believe  him  to  be  base  and  treacherous?  Impossible! 
And  yet  .... 

I  have  told  you  a  dozen  times,  mein  Liebling,  the  story  of  our 
fighting-days,  so  I  will  not  dwell  on  what  I  was  living  through, 
but  briefly  I  may  say  that  I  actually  took  into  action  the  per- 
plexing thought  of  my  dear  comrade  and  his  two  promised  brides. 
I  remember  that  at  Sedan,  when  with  the  body  of  infantry  that 
blocked  the  passage  of  the  French  cavalry  in  its  mad  rush  for  the 
Belgian  frontier,  five  minutes  before  we  opened  fire  on  the  gallop- 
ing squadrons,  I  caught  myself  dreamily  gazing  at  that  soft,  hazy, 
pale  green-blue  sky  with  the  many  rosy-yellow  doud-tufts  dotted 
over  it — they  were  just  the  same  shapes  as  the  little  clouds  that 
were  rising  above  exploding  shells  all  over  the  valley — gazing,  and 
pondering  over  Yon  Donnersmarck  and  the  questions:  Faithless 
or  faithful  ?  If  not  faithless,  how  account  for  appearances  ?  And 
more  than  once,  in  later  days,  as  the  shot  whizzed  in  the  air  above 
us,  or  rattled  on  the  stones  behind,  I  found  I  was  still  revolving 
the  same  matter  in  my  mind.  It  haunted  me !  Set  it  at  rest  I 
vowed  I  would.  I  sometimes  tried  to  hope  poor  Julie  Miiller  was 
an  impostor;  but  it  was  hard  to  do  this,  seeing  that  she  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  passing  herself  off  as  the  betrothed  of  the  dead 
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soldier.  Being  thrown  with  some  oflScers  who  had  lately  come 
from  Northern  Oermany,  I  tried  to  gain  information  through  them. 
One  of  them  said, 

'  The  belle  of  Hamburg  is  a  Franlein  Julie  Miiller,  a  doctor's 
daughter.' 

'  Was  she  engaged — '  I  began,  but  could  not  go  on. 

'  0,  you  mean  that  romantic  episode/  put  in  a  communicative 
young  captain.  *  Well,  people  said  it  was  an  engagement  last  year, 
but,  as  nothing  came  of  it,  we  begin  to  hope  the  fair  lady  is  still 
free.  There  was  some  mistake,  doubtless ;  but  the  story  went  at 
first  that  the  sentimental  Julie  bound  her  knight  to  a  year's  absence, 
and  that  she  even  forbade  him  to  write  to  her — just  to  try  his  faith, 
you  know.  They  had  not  long  met  when  he  proposed  to  her,  and 
she  rather  doubted  the  reality  of  his  passion,  and  wanted  to  put  his 
fidelity  to  proof — so,  at  least,  eyery  one  said.  Ah,  bah !  Schwar- 
merei !'  he  exclaimed,  in  comment. 

'  And  his  name  ?'  I  managed  to  ask,  though  my  tongue  would 
hardly  move,  so  great  was  my  agitation. 

'  Yon  Lahnstein,  was  it  not  ?'  replied  the  captain. 

'  No,  no,'  said  one  of  the  subalterns ;  *  that  Yon  Lahnstein  was 
his  uncle.' 

I  knew  my  comrade  had  no  uncle  of  that  name,  so  I  accepted 
this  piece  of  information  with  thankfulness,  until  another  officer  said, 

*  You  mistake :  Yon  Lahnstein  was  Yon  Gierstein's  uncle.  The 
other  man  had  a  name  beginning  with  S — or  stay,  was  it  not  W  ?' 

Do  what  I  would,  I  could  not  ask  them  if  it  were  not  Yon 
Donnersmarck.  I  reflected  :  They  are  at  a  loss  for  a  name ;  they 
would  accept  Yon  Donnersmarck  if  I  suggested  it,  because  they  were 
seeking  for  one.  I  should  thus  only  add  one  unreliable  circum- 
stance to  the  case  against  my  friend,  and  I  should  not  be  able  to 
help  its  torturing  me  even  while  I  recognised  its  unreUableness. 

It  was  days  before  I  made  up  my  mind  how  to  answer  Fraulein 
Miiller's  letter,  and  days  again  elapsed  before  I  had  leisure  for 
writing.  When  at  last  I  found  time,  I  used  it  to  pen  a  letter  of 
somewhat  the  same  kind  as  that  which  I  had  sent  to  Lina  Hillebrand. 
She  might  not  be  an  impostor,  I  admitted ;  and,  in  any  case,  it 
could  do  no  harm  to  tell  her  briefly  how  he  died,  and  to  give  her 
tidings  of  his  life  in  camp  and  in  the  field.  Of  messages  there 
were  none,  I  told  her ;  and  his  efiects  had  all  been  sent  long  ago  to 
Schloss  Donnersmarck.  I  added  that  he  was  loved  and  admired  by 
all  who  knew  him ;  and  I  expressed  a  hope  of  presenting  myself  to 
her  some  day  to  answer  any  fr^rther  questions  she  might  like  to 
ask.  I  saw  a  chance,  in  this  possible  interview,  of  clearing  up  the 
mystery ;  and  after  the  war  was  over,  and  when  I  had  recovered 
from  my  bad  fever,  I  came,  at  great  inconvenience,  to  Hamburg, 
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but  only  to  be  disappointed.  Franlein  Miiller  and  the  Herr  Doctor 
were  absent  on  their  annual  Swiss  tour.  The  doctor  had  a  huge 
'  Klinik.'  Local  rumour  had  it  that  he  was  unrivalled  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  These  things  did  not  concern  me,  I  thought, 
and  I  left  the  place,  deeply  chagrined  at  the  fruitlessness  of  my 
journey.  The  Miillers  might  still  be  away  three  weeks,  the  porter 
said ;  but  I  must  be  back  at  my  work  in  tiiree  days. 

Well,  my  Mariechen,  can  you  forgive  me  for  being  somewhat 
sombre  at  times  ?  Can  you  realise  that  the  doubt  on  my  friend's 
fair  fame  lay  like  a  weight  at  my  heart  ?  I  believe  it  would  have 
done  so  to  this  day,  even  if  my  interest  in  the  matter  had  begun 
and  ended  in  my  anxiety  to  clear  his  good  name  ;  but  I  had  now  a 
new  motive  to  stimulate  my  loyalty  to  his  dear  memory.  I  had 
met  Lina  Hillebrand  during  my  convalescence ;  we  had  spoken  long 
and  often  of  Yon  Donnersmarck,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  loved 
him  better  than  ever  now  that  I  found  him  again  in  her  heart. 
She  had  heard  of  the  supposed  existence  of  a  prior  engagement ; 
our  sympathy  in  a  common  loss  and  a  common  object  of  admiring 
love  had  made  us  fast  friends,  and  she  had  asked  me  to  make  such 
inquiries  as  would  enable  us  to  refute  what  she  regarded  from  the 
first,  and  always,  as  a  calumny. 

She  once  asked  me  if  Heinrich  had  '  ever  mentioned  a  Fraulein 
von  Miiller,  or  Miiller — Julie  ?' 

I  answered,  '  Never ;'  and  naturally  I  did  not  allude  to  the 
Hamburg  letter  which  had  reached  me  in  camp.  She  then  spoke 
of  'what  some  wicked  people  had  said,'  adding,  *  Will  you  help  me?' 

She  seemed  already  very  ill,  and  I  was  alarmed  at  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  agitation  that  this  conversation  produced  in 
her ;  but  she  was  determined  to  speak.  She  had  already  decided 
that,  when  I  was  quite  recovered,  I  was  to  go  to  Hamburg  and  try 
to  see  this  Julie ;  and  so  I  did,  fruitlessly,  as  I  said  just  now. 
Had  Lina,  who  simply  seemed  to  be  pining  herself  into  her  grave, 
asked  me,  by  a  gesture  of  those  wan  hands  of  hers,  or  a  look  of 
those  burning  bright  deep-set  eyes,  to  go  to  the  Antipodes  for  her, 
I  think  at  any  cost  I  must  at  least  have  tried  to  do  her  bidding. 
As  soon  as  I  was  fit  for  work,  I  resumed  my  duties  in  the  college ; 
and  the  moment  that  I  could  decently  ask  for  leave  of  absence,  I 
applied  for  '  four  days  to  make  a  journey  on  business  to  Hambturg.' 
How  sadly  disappointed  Lina  was  when  I  returned  from  my  bootless 
errand !  We  were  determined  not  to  speak  to  any  third  person  of 
the  cloud  we  were  resolved  to  disperse.  She  said  she  had  only 
opened  the  subject  with  one,  myself,  since  she  first  heard  the  '  crud 
falsehood.'  Her  mother  had  insanely  fancied  that  to  repeat  the 
rumour  current  as  to  Yon  Donnersmarok's  prior  engagement  would 
<  rouse'  Lina,  if  it  did  not  actually  cause  an  indignation  which  would 
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dry  her  tears  for  ever.  And  one  day  she  announced  to  her  daughter 
that  her  lover  was  undeserving  of  her  regret ;  that  he  was  false  to 
some  one  else^  if  not  to  her ;  that  she  should  not  hreak  her  heart 
for  a  faithless — 

'  Silence !'  screamed  the  gentle  Lina ;  but  her  mother  hurried 
on,  and  in  a  few  seconds  put  the  bewildered  girl  in  possession  of  just 
those  particulars  of  which  the  letter  from  Hamburg  had  informed 
me. 

Then  Lina  fainted.  A  fresh  alarm  seized  her  mother.  She 
began  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  her  recent  demarche. 

That  poor  silly  mother!  I^ften  sincerely  pitied  her.  She 
loved  her  daughter  much,  and  misunderstood  her  completely.  '  If 
you  would  only  just  try  to  live,  Lina !'  she  said  so  pathetically 
one  day.  '  The  doctors  say,  Herr  Weber,  that  there  is  very  little 
the  matter  with  her  chest ;  it  is  but  a  something  on  the  nerves.  I 
teU  her  her  father  and  I  will  give  her  anything  she  likes.  Could 
you  not  fancy  something,  my  child?  And  you  must  come  here 
very  often,  Herr  Weber.  I  don't  think  she  cares  more  for  anything 
than  she  does  for  seeing  you.  We  shall  go  to  the  south  for  the 
winter,  you  know,  she  and  I.  Her  father  must  stay  here,  he  can- 
not be  away  from  the  counting-house  for  long ;  but  Cologne  is  not 
good  for  delicate  people  in  winter,  and  she  idways  said  she  would 
go  to  Italy  for  her  first  long  journey ;  did  you  not,  Lina  ?' 

I  knew  by  the  whitening  lips  and  the  slight  tremor  that  the 
silent  Lina  recalled  to  mind  then  that  her  wedding-tour  had  once 
been  talked  of  as  this  '  first  long  journey.' 

Mein  Mariechen !  liebes  Kind  1  if  aU  this  is  too  sad  for  you, 
I  wiU  not  go  on.  What !  you  wish  to  know  the  end  ?  WeU,  I 
will  hurry  over  these  sorrowful  things,  and  come  to  better  tidings. 
But  first,  my  Heart,  I  thank  you  for  your  sweet  sympathy. 

Lina  was  young,  and  youth  is  tenacious  of  life.  The  balmy 
south  worked  her  some  good.  Had  she  not  been  so  luxuriously 
brought  up,  or  rather,  had  she  been  obliged  to  turn  to  that  blessed 
healer,  Work,  aU  would  have  been  weU  ;  but  in  idleness,  and  with 
her  unhappy  mother  always  by  her,  with  her  eternal,  often  uncon- 
scious, references  to  the  past,  it  is  not  surprising  that  her  recovery 
was  but  partial.  Her  father  was  certainly  purse-proud  and  some- 
what vulgar,  but  he  was  neither  frivolous  nor  stupid  like  the  poor 
mother ;  and  his  daughter  found  pleasure  in  his  society  when  he 
was  not  too  deeply  engaged  in  business  to  allow  of  his  presence  at 
home.  How  it  happened  that,  with  her  parents  and  her  surround- 
ings, Lina  grew  up  refined  and  charming,  passes  my  comprehension. 
Certain  it  is,  she  was  a  gurl  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  the  most  perfect 
of  gentlemen,  of  Yon  Donnersmarck.  Even  his  fastidious  relatives 
agreed  that  it  was  so.     She  is  noble  by  Nature's  letters-patent. 
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That*  such  is  the  only  true  nobility  is  the  contention  of  na  demo- 
crats, you  know,  du  liebe  Eleine. 

Lina  had  come  to  be  quite  unable  to  bear  gemeral  society.  Her 
parents,  some  members  of  Yon  Doanersmarck's  family  who  paid  her 
rare  visits  in  consideration  of  the  past  engagement,  and  myself, 
formed  her  little  world. .  She  dressed  as  a  widow.  Her  mourning  and 
her  bad  health  were  accepted  by  her  former  acquaintances,  first,  as  a 
reason  for  her  seclusion,  and  then,  for  their  forgetfulness  and  neglect 
of  her.  Three  years  ago  she  was  pretty  well ;  since  then  she  has 
more  than  onoe  been  at  the  point  of  death.  At  this  moment  she  is 
at  Mentone,  and  I  have  had  no  good  news  of  her  for  a  long  time. 
A  few  hours  ago  I  sent  her  a  telegram  with  the  great  news  of  which 
I  have  spoken ;  for  you  must  know  that  to-day  I  have  seen  Julie 
and  her  father.  As  early  as  I  coidd  do  so  with  propriety,  I  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  '  Elinik,'  and  asked  for  the  Fraulein  Miiller. 
Her  father  was  alone  in  the  room  into  which  I  was  shown,  and  I  at 
once  explained  the  object  of  my  visit. 

^  Ten  years  back,'  I  said,  ^  your  daughter  wrote  to  me  for 
tidings  of  my  late  brother-officer.  Yon  Donnersmarck.  I  wrote  what 
I  could,  promising  to  call  on  her  some  day  to  answer  any  further 
questions.'  As  he  did  not  speak,  I  went  on :  'I  came  to  Hamburg 
expressly  to  see  Fraulein  Miiller,  nine  years  ago,  but  you  and  she 
were  in  Switzerland.  I  have  never  again  been  within  reasonable 
distance  of  this  place  until  now,  or  I  should  sooner  have  made  good 
my  promise.' 

The  doctor  is  rather  stern-looking.  As  I  spoke  he  fixed  me  in- 
tently, and  the  expression  of  his  face  scarcely  changed  as  he  listened. 

*  You  bring  my  daughter  no  message,'  he  said,  with  decision, 
after  a  moment's  pause. 

'  None,'  I  answered. 

*  How  could  you  think  that,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  she 
could  find  comfort  or  interest  in  speaking  of  a  dead  man  ?'  he  asked, 
after  another  short  pause. 

'  I  judged  by  myself,*  I  replied.  *  With  me,  Von  Donnersmarck's 
memory  is  fresh  and  green.  Besides,  I  look  to  your  daughter  to 
inform  me  of  some  things  which  are  of  interest  to  myself.' 

He  turned  his  steady  gaze  back  to  my  face  (he  had  glanced 
quickly  round  him  when,  for  the  second  time,  I  had  named  my  com- 
rade), and  said,  '  Frankly,  Herr  Professor  Weber,  your  visit  seems 
to  me  inopportune.  My  daughter  may  be  disturbed — unsettled — by 
it.  We  think  that  now,  at  last,  she  will  marry.  A  very  suitable 
alliance  has  ofiered  for  her.  The  suitor  has  waited  long — veiylong. 
To  revive  the  past  may  be  enough  to  cause  a  firesh  postponement,  or 
even  a  rupture  between  them.  Could  you  not  consider  your  promise 
as  kept  ?     You  have  tried,  at  least,  to  keep  it.' 
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He  motioned  me  towards  a  window.  Below  it  I  saw  a  couple 
pacing  the  cold-looking  garden — a  handsome  man  of  about  forty, 
and  a  tall,  thin,  melancholy  lady.  As  they  came  nearer  I  saw  she 
had  traces  of  much  beauty  of  a  weird  foreign  type.  She  is  like  the 
eerie,  not  wholly  sane,  figures  that  flit  through  Chopin's  music. 
As  I  looked  at  her,  it  flashed  across  my  mind  that  this  girl  might 
well  be  the  dark  Italian  of  poor  Heinrich's  dreams.  My  heart  sank 
at  the  fancy. 

The  doctor  and  I  were  silent  again  for  a  while.  I  began,  *  I 
should  regret  leaving  Hamburg — ' 

He  turned,  signed  to  me  to  take  a  chair  again,  and  began  in  his 
low  tone,  shortly,  incisively,  '  It  is  not  possible  that  you  want  to 
impress  upon  her  that  he  left  no  message  for  her  ?' 

^Ono!' 

'  Do  you  know  how  he  came  to  be  here  ?' 

Again  I  answered,  'No.' 

'  He  met  with  an  accident  in  a  thunderstorm,'  said  Dr.  Miiller. 

'  Pardon  me,'  I  put  in.  '  Heinrich  von  Donnersmarck  was 
even  absurdly  cautious  about  storms.     How  is  it  possible — ' 

'  You  mistake,  Herr  Weber,'  the  doctor  affirmed  severely. 
*  The  caution  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  accident.  Some  stone  from 
a  building  which  was  struck  by  lightning  injured  his  head,  as  he 
walked  in  the  street  beneath.  No  one  saw  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. ...  To  a  non-professional  man  like  yourself,  a  technical 
explanation  would  be  useless ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  when  here,  his 
mental  condition  was  such  that  he  lived  through  his  month  or  six 
weeks  of  treatment  somewhat  as  one  in  a  long  somnambulic  sleep. 
He  could  act  and  think,  but  retained  hardly  any  remembrance  of 
his  acts  and  thoughts.  That  he  should,  after  an  interval,  com- 
pletely forget  this  place  and  the  persons  in  it  was  no  more  than  I 
expected.  He  left  here  accompanied  by  one  of  my  trained  attend- 
ants, and  the  treatment  was  continued  according  to  my  instructions 
after  his  return  to  the  Graf  von  Donnersmarck's.  For  obvious 
reasons,  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  return  to  sanity  gradually 
in  his  father's  house,  rather  than  here.  It  was  better  that  he 
should  retain  no  feeling  of  ever  having  been  an  inmate  of  such  an 
establishment  as  mine  ;  and  all  was  so  arranged  that  he  was  quite 
unaware  of  having  for  a  time  been  mentally  deranged.  The  treat- 
ment resulted  in  complete  recovery.  Unknown  to  me,  my  daughter 
had  formed  a  strong  attachment  for  my  patient.  She,  not  knowing 
the  peculiar  nature  of  his  dementia — mental  infirmity — in  a  freak 
of  sdiool-girlish  romance,  bound  him  to  a  year's  entire  secrecy  as 
to  their  engagement,  and  forbade  him  to  write  to  her  or  come  here. 
(He  had,  doubtless,  the  very  faintest  recollection  of  any  of  us  at  the 
end  of  a  month.)    She  thought  their  acquaintance  had  perhaps  been 
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too  short  for  the  formation  of  a  deep  attachment  on  his  part^  and 
she  devised  this  means  of  testing  the  strength  of  his  attachment. 
Many  people  here  guessed  exactly  how  matters  stood ;  unfortanately, 
I  knew  nothing  at  the  time.  Superficially,  there  was  little  except 
extreme  forgetfulness,  and  a  certain  eccentricity — which  my  poor 
girl  mistook  for  genius — distinction  of  manner,  or  what  not,  to 
mark  the  unsound  state  of  his  mind.  To  show  you/  he  continued, 
in  his  measured  tone,  '  how  completely  his  memory  was  a  hlank  as 
regards  his  stay  here  and  the  events  of  that  time,  I  may  mention 
that,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  Yon  Donnersmarck  was  killed,  my 
nephew,  then  out  with  the  Landwehr,  met  him  and  accosted  him. 
My  former  patient  said,  **  I  have  not  the  advantage  of  knowing 
the  Herr  Lieutenant,  though  it  seems  to  me  I  have  seen  his 
face  hefore."  My  nephew  exclaimed,  **  Why,  yes.  Von  Donners- 
marck, at  Hamburg,  of  course,  last  November."  '^  Hamburg  ?" 
he  said,  two  or  three  times;  adding,  ''I  never  had  the  advantage 
of  being  there."  Then  my  nephew  named  me,  and  also  my  daughter ; 
but  Yon  Donnersmarck  at  most  seemed  only  to  struggle  with  a  dim 
recollection,  as  .of  a  long-past  dream.  This  tallied  exactly  with  my 
anticipations  of  the  case.' 

How  my  heart  rose  as  he  spoke !  The  doctor's  story  cleared 
Heinrich's  memory  from  reproach;  it  furnished  me  with  good  tidings 
for  Lina ;  and  it  even  accounted  for  two  of  his  oddities — his  dread  of 
thunder,  and  his  dark  dream-lady.     The  doctor  continued : 

*  I  trouble  yon  with  all  these  details  to  justify  my  course  in 
requesting  you  not  to  seek  an  interview  vrith  my  daughter.  We 
never  told  her  that  he  bad  forgotten  her  a  few  months  after  he 
left  here.  She  knew  of  his  death.  Further,  knowledge  would,  we 
judged,  only  embitter  her  sorrow.  I  fear  you  could  hardly  confer 
with  her  about  Yon  Donnersmarck  without  involuntarily  betraying 
a  part  of  what  we  have  kept  from  her  so  long ;  and,  if  you  merely 
revive  old  memories  at  this  juncture,  it  may  bring  about  various 
vexatious  results  besides  the  pain  of  reopened  wounds.  Of  this  I 
have  said  something  already.  By  the  way,  the  nephew  of  whom 
I  spoke  is  my  assistant.  He  is  here,  and  can  speak  in  support  of 
certain  points — '  and  he  moved,  as  if  he  would  call  his  nephew. 

*  Pray,  sir,  don't  think,'  I  said,  '  that  your  word  needs  testimony 
to  support  it!'     Such  welcome  news  must  be  Heaven's  truth,  I  felt. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  quiet  figure,  draped  in  black,  was 
before  us.  Julie's  sad  low  voice  begged  that  her  father  would  come 
at  once  to  speak  with  some  one  who  was  asking  for  him  with  insist- 
ence. She  bowed,  bending  on  me  a  long  steady  look,  something 
like  her  father's,  but  deep  and  dreamy  where  h)l9  is  clear  and  scruti- 
nising, and  passed  out  of  the  room.  Hers  is  a  sorrowful  face;  but, 
to  those  who  knew  Heinrich,  her  devotion  and  Lina's  and  mine 
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must  seem  the  most  natural  tfamg  in  the  world ;  and  to  you,  mein 
Lieblingy  who  never  saw  him,  perhaps  our  faithful  love  for  him  will 
be  more  eloquent  in  his  praise  than,  any  words  I  could  find,  if  I  tried 
for  fine  phrases  for  ever. 

The  moment  for  my  departure  had  come.  I  wrung  the  doctor's 
hand ;  thanked  him  for  his  confidences  with  a  warmth  that  must 
have  puzzled  him  if  he  observed  it ;  and  left  the  house  to  telegraph 
at  once  to  Lina.  I  merely  said,  "*  Z  am  now  in  a  position  to  clear 
Heinrich's  memory  from  reproach.'  It  was  impossible  to  wait  till 
a  letter  should  convey  this  intelligence  to  her.  I  also  carefully  set 
down  all  the  details  of  my  visit  to  the  '  Elinik,'  and  posted  them  to 
Lina  before  I  returned  to  you,  mein  liebes  Kind.  My  head  is  full 
of  the  dear  comrade — of  the  poor  Lina !  Bear  with  me.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  else.  Of  one  thing  you  will  be  glad :  we  need  not 
now  give  a  whole  week  of  our  honeymoon  to  '  dull  Hamburg,'  as 
you  call  it.  We  can  go  seaward  without  further  delay.  Lina  will 
answer  my  letter  to  Heligoland ;  and  my  Mariechen's  longing  to  see 
the  ocean  will  be  gratified  a  few  days  earlier  than  I  thought  for. 

You  would  have  me  describe  Lina,  would  you?  Ah,  it  is  very 
sweet  of  you  not  to  be  weary !  How  shall  I  tell  you  of  her?  In 
our  billets,  Heinrich  would  take  out  her  miniature,  and  show  it  me. 
It  was  lovely ;  but  he  has  pointed  out  things  in  which  it  fell  short 
of  the  original.  The  picture  had  a  tender  mouth ;  blue  eyes,  like 
yours,  mein  Hertz ;  a  mass  of  fair  wavy  hair  hanging  over  the 
shoulders,  and  an  expression  of  wonderfrd  animation  and  intelli- 
gence. But  when  I  saw  Lina  herself,  she  was  already  broken  by 
sorrow  and  sickness  ;  the  blooming  beauty  of  the  miniature  was  not 
there;  and  she  was  ever  too  unearthly-looking  to  strike  me  as  a 
perfectly  lovely  girl.  The  life  and  brightness  of  the  portrait  were, 
strange  to  say,  absent  from  the  living  face.  It  was  unchangingly 
sad,  far  off,  and  angelic  in  expression,  not  feminine  and  wifelike. 
Still,  it  could  never  be  other  than  a  supremely  sweet  and  interesting 
face.  She  has  my  good  tidings  by  this  time,  and  her  poor  heart  is 
lighter,  I  am  thankfrd  to  think.  Yes,  mein  liebes  Kind !  To-mor- 
row we  will  go  seaward,  in  better  cheer. 

Letter  from  Frau  Hillebrand,  Mentone,  to  Herr  Professor 
Weber,  Heligoland : 

'  Dear  kind  Friend, — How  shall  I  write  it  to  you  ?  My  angel 
has  passed  away.  I  cannot  tell  if  she  understood  your  letter.  She 
had  been,  for  days,  so  very  weak,  she  hardly  made  a  sign  to  us. 
But  she  held  your  telegram  in  her  hand  as  she  lay  dying.  I  love 
to  think  that  they  have  met,  and  that,  now  at  least,  she  knows  all. 

'  Pity  her  poor  father  and  your  grateful 

*  Mabds  Hillebrand.' 
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Bt  Charles  Hebvey, 


One  meets  very  strange  people  at  the  tapis  vert,  and  those  who 
have  sufficient  self-control  to  resist  the  temptation  of  following  the 
general  example,  and  who  prefer  the  part  of  spectator  to  that  of 
actor,  may  note,  if  they  will,  divers  little  oddities  peculiar  to  the 
locality  which,  to  the  student  of  the  particular  side  of  human  nature 
mostly  represented  there,  are  curious  enough  in  their  way.  Every- 
body knows  Monte  Carlo,  at  least  by  hearsay :  the  beauty  of  its 
site,  the  gay  aspect  of  its  villas  and  orange-groves,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  its  gilded  salons  have  been  too  often  described  and  deline- 
ated by  pen  and  pencil  to  warrant  any  further  allusion  to  them ; 
a  few  stray  gleanings,  however,  referring,  not  to  the  place  itself, 
but  to  its  frequenters,  may  perhaps  have  the  merit  of  novelty  to 
recommend  them. 

Since  the  suppression  of  all  other  establishments  .of  the  kind, 
the  Casino  of  Monte  Carlo  has  become  the  solitary  refuge  of  that 
very  numerous  class  of  individuals  for  whom  the  '  board  of  green 
cloth'  has  an  irresistible  charm ;  the  natural  consequence  of  this 
cosmopolitan  invasion  being  the  addition  to  the  usual  floating 
population  of  a  miscellaneous  contingent  of  needy  adventurers, 
of  whose  antecedents  the  less  said  the  better.  The  presence  of 
these  gentry,  who  always  contrive  to  have  their  passports  (if  asked 
for)  en  regie,  and  are  invariably  well  dressed,  is  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  to  the  local  authorities,  and  a  sharp  look-out  is  con- 
stantly kept  on  their  proceedings  while  in  the  play-rooms;  but 
unless  positively  convicted  of  any  flagrant  misdemeanour,  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  unmolested,  and  are  generally  to  be  found 
near  the  roulette,  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  claiming  some 
unappropriated  louis  or  five-franc  piece,  their  right  to  which,  in 
the  event  of  its  being  disputed,  is  strenuously  maintained  by  a 
confederate  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  who  is  ready,  if  neces- 
sary, to  swear  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  that  he  saw  it 
staked  by  his  opposite  neighbour.  It  occasionally  happens,  how- 
ever, that  two  of  these  worthies  have  their  eye  on  the  same  coin  ; 
and  I  remember  a  case  in  point  which  occurred  last  winter :  a 
player  at  the  trente  et  quarante  had  thrown  down  a  handfiil  of  louis 
on  red,  one  of  which,  unnoticed  by  him,  had  rolled  into  the  com- 
partment at  the  end  of  the  table  called  the  '  inverse.'     This  had 
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been  duly  observed  by  two  members  of  the  fraternity  in  question, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  next  deal  brought  another  '  inyerse/  and  added 
a  second  lonis  to  the  first,  than  one  of  them,  stretcMng  oat  his 
hand  to  seize  his  prey,  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  it  whisked 
away  by  a  self-styled  baron  and  notorious  duellist,  who,  dropping 
the  money  carelessly  into  his  pocket,  nodded  significantly  to  his 
discomfited  colleague,  and  strolled  unconcernedly  out  of  the  room. 

Gamblers  are  proverbially  superstitious,  and  the  habitual  patrons 
of  Monte  Carlo  form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Some  refuse 
to  play  because  the  cards  have  been  cut  by  a  person  whom  they 
imagine  to  have  brought  them  ill-luck  on  a  previous  occasion,  while 
others  scrupulously  absent  themselves  when  a  certain  croupier 
deals.  A  well-known  Italian  Marchesa  never  sits  down  without  a 
talisman  in  the  shape  of  a  tiny  glass  bottle  hidden  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  and  containing  a  live  wood-louse ;  and  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  votaries  of  the  rouUtte,  a  Paris  banker,  positively 
declined,  a  few  months  ago,  to  commence  operations,  and  returned 
to  Nice,  because  a  ticket,  bearing  the  number  twenty- nine,  had  been 
given  him  at  the  door  in  exchange  for  his  overcoat.  Last  January 
two  habitues  of  my  acquaintance  were  talking  of  a  common  friend 
of  theirs,  who,  one  of  them  remarked,  was  in  deep  affliction  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  only  son. 

'  Very  sad  indeed,'  observed  the  other.  '  I  conclude  that  yon 
ascertained  the  necessary  particulars,  and  profited  by  them  ?' 

'I  did  and  I  did  not,'  replied  the  first  speaker;  'that  is  to 
say,  I  found  out  that  the  boy  was  eight  years  old,  and  that  he  died 
on  the  30th  of  November  at  six  o'clock.  Naturally,  I  played  pretty 
heavily  on  these  numbers,  eight,  thirty,  and  six,  one  after  another, 
and  what  do  you  think  happened  ?' 

'  They  came  up  ?'  suggested  his  friend. 

'  Not  they.  That  scoundrel  of  an  employe — the  thin  one,  yon 
know,  with  the  hatchety  face — actually  brought  up  twenty-seven, 
my  pet  number,  three  times  running,  and,  of  course,  I  was  not  on 
it.     Can  you  conceive  anything  more  unlucky  1' 

While  he  was  speaking  they  were  joined  by  a  third  individual, 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  who  announced  that  the  red  had 
passed  eleven  times  at  the  trente  et  qtuirante,  and  that  an  Ameri- 
can, who  had  come  firom  Nice  that  morning,  had  netted  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  francs.  *  I  heard  a  good  story  about  him  just 
now,'  he  added.  '  It  seems  that  he  began  life  in  a  very  small  way, 
and  spent  what  little  he  had  in  starting  a  tobacco-store  in  New 
York.  Things  didn't  look  bright  at  first,  so  he  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  advertising  in  all  the  papers  that  in  every  fifty  packets  of  tobacco 
sold  by  him  one  would  contain  a  doUar.  The  bait  took,  his  shop  was 
literally  besieged,  and,  in  course  of  time,  he  became  a  rich  man  ;  but. 
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if  I  may  believe  my  informant — and  this  is  tlie  best  part  of  tbe  story 
— not  one  of  his  customers  ever  sncceeded  in  finding  the  dollar  !*  ' 
^  The  staff  of  croupiers  at  present  exercising  their  profession  at 
Monte  Carlo  is  considerable,  and  includes,  in  addition  to  most  of 
those  origtixally  engaged  there  by  the  late  Monsieur  Blanc,  sundry 
recruits  from  the  defunct  Kursaals  of  Homburg,  Wiesbaden,  and 
Baden.  ^  Their  salaries  vary  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
functions  assigned  them,  the  chefs  d^emploi,  who  alone  are  per- 
mitted to  deal  the  cards  at  the  trente  et  qtuxrante,  being  paid  at 
the  rate  of  from  six  to  seven  thousand  francs  for  the  season; 
whereas  their  colleagues  of  the  roulette  receive,  on  an  average,  only 
three  thousand.  Very  few  of  the  latter  depend  wholly  for  their 
means  of  subsistence  on  the  emoluments  derived  from  the  Casino  ; 
one  is  a  tailor,  another  a  dentist,  a  third  lets  furnished  lodgings, 
and  a  fourth  is  the  owner  of  a  largely-patronised  restaurant.  From 
the  recognised  inferiority  of  their  grade,  however,  there  is  but  little 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  messieurs  of  the  trente  et  quar- 
ante,  as  one  of  these  candidly  admitted,  in  my  hearing,  to  a  French 
journalist,  who  asked  him  why  they  were  so  rarely  seen  together. 
'Excuse  me,  monsieur,*  he  replied,  with  condescending  urbanity, 
'  we  do  meet  sometimes,  but' — here  he  inhaled  a  pinch  of  snuff 
— '  a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere ;  and,  you  understand,  it  would 
be  hardly  correct  that  our  wives  should  visit  theirs  !' 

Far  from  entertaining,  as  is  generally  but  erroneously  supposed, 
the  slightest  feeling  of  animosity  towards  the  crowd  of  worshippers 
at  the  shrine  of  Fortune,  by  whom,  much  to  their  personal  discomfort, 
they  are  perpetually  harassed  and  appealed  to  in  every  variety  of 
intonation  of  which  the  human  voice  is  susceptible,  they  regard 
both  these  and  their  doings  with  a  philosophic  indifference,  are 
invariably  courteous,  and  on  certain  occasions  even  sympathetic.  I 
was  standing  one  evening  behind  an  acquaintance  at  the  trente  et 
quarante ;  he  was  sitting  next  the  dealer,  and  eveiy  now  and  then 
the  latter  whispered  in  his  ear.  After  half  an  hour's  unsuccessful 
struggle  against  a  persistent  nm  of  ill-luck,  my  friend  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  told  me  as  we  walked  away  that  he  had  lost  every 
farthing  he  had  brought  with  him. 

'  It  is  entirely  my  own  fault,'  he  said.  *  Chose'  (meaning  the 
dealer)  *  was  not  en  veine  to-night,  and  let  me  know  as  much ;  but 
I  was  fool  enough  not  to  listen  to  him.' 

<  Why  should  your  losses  interest  him  more  than  those  of  other 
players  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,'  he  replied.  '  When  I  win  on  his  deal 
I  sometimes  send  him  a  box  of  cigars  or  a  meerschaum  pipe;  and 
as  he  saw  there  was  no  likelihood  of  my  being  in  a  position  to  do 
as  much  to-morrow,  he  thought  I  might  as  well  save  my  money.' 
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*  Next  to  winning  at  play/  said  Charles  Fox,  '  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  life  consists  in  losing.'  Judging  from  the  melancholy 
faces  of  those  who  haye  undergone  the  latter  process,  the  maxim 
of  the  jovial  statesman  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hold  good  at  Monte 
Carlo ;  although  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  some  few  not  only  bear 
their  cross  with  resignation,  but  eyen  affect  to  regard  it  from  a 
humorous  point  of  view.  One  of  these  assured  me,  with  a  forced 
laugh  which  sUghtly  belied  the  words,  that  his  sole  motive  in  con- 
tinuing to  play  was  a  desire  to  ascertain  how  far  his  ill-luck  would 
go ;  '  for,'  said  he,  '  up  to  the  present  time  it  is  the  most  decided 
case  of  Scylla  and  Gharybdis  that  I  ever  met  with,  and  I  wouldn't 
mind  wagering  that,  if  I  tried  to  lose,  I  should  not  succeed  half  as 
well.'  When  they  win,  however,  their  self-confidence  knows  no 
bounds  ;  like  Alnaschar  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  they  conjure  up  the 
most  flattering  visions,  and  delight  in  apportioning  beforehand  the 
notes  and  rouleaux,  the  speedy  transfer  of  which  from  the  bank  to 
their  own  pockets  they  no  longer  look  upon  as  a  possibility,  but 
as  a  foregone  conclusion.  Some  of  the  more  prudent  ones  invest 
part  of  their  gains  in  the  purchase  of  articles  of  a  certain  marketable 
value,  in  order  that,  should  Fortune  hereafker  prove  unkind,  they 
may  at  least  save  a  trifle  from  the  wreck ;  but  when  the  evil  day 
does  come  the  goods  thus  obtained  usually  find  their  way  to  the 
pawnbroker's,  or  are  re-sold  to  the  dealer  at  a  loss  of  sixty  or  seventy 
per  cent  on  the  original  cost,  the  proceeds 'returning  to  the  bank. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  successful  player  6as  saffieient  strength 
of  mind  to  refrain  from  again  courting  the  fickle  goddess ;  and  this 
is  so  indisputably  the  general  rule,  .that  last  winter,  when  a  rich 
Paris  financier,  who  was  staying  at  Nice,  carried  off  with  him  over 
two  hundred  thousand  francs,  a  croupier  pleasantly  remarked  that 
the  notes  were  only  gone  to  pass  the -night  at  Nice,  and  would  be 
back  next  day,  as  in  truth  they  were.  I  remember  once  hearing 
P^re  Martin  (as  M.  Dupressoir's  inspector  and  factotum  at  Baden 
was  called)  relate  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  this  particular  foible. 

*  When  I  was  at  Frascati  many  years  ago,'  he  said,  '  there 
came  in  an  Italian,  with  the  last  ten  francs  he  had  in  the  world  in 
his  pocket.  He  had  taken  a  cabriolet  on  the  Boulevard,  as  he  after- 
wards told  us,  and,  having  noted  down  the  number,  which  chanced 
to  be  twenty-seven,  went  straight  to  the  roulette,  and  put  his  ten 
francs  on  it.  Twenty-seven  came  up,  and  he  continued  playing 
with  extraordinary  luck,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  he  had 
won  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  francs.' 

^  Did  he  keep  them  ?'  I  inquired. 

*  0  yes,'  said  P^re  Martin ;   *  he  kept  them — nearly  two  years/ 
'  And  then  they  came  back  again  ?' 

'  Parbleu  /' 
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Lying  here  in  my  hammock  at  ease, 
Smoking  my  pipe  in  the  shade  of  the  trees> 

With  leisure  to  pufif  and  to  ponder, 
I  feel  like  that  old  black  rook  and  his  wife 
Taking  a  hird's-eye  view  of  life 

From  their  leafy  balcony  yonder. 

This  is  my  castle  in  the  air, 
Swaying  and  swinging  here  and  there, 

Just  as  the  light  wind  pleases ; 
Here  I  dream  to  my  heart's  content. 
Giving  my  feathery  fancies  vent 

To  riot  and  rove  with  the  breezes. 

Ah,  how  pleasant,  were  I  bat  free 

To  stop  in  my  hammock  here  in  the  tree, 

And  live  in  a  land  of  dreaming ! 
To  put  the  world  of  the  Beal  aside. 
With  its  blunders  and  bills  and  murky  tide 

Of  drudgery,  plotting,  and  scheming ! 

Well,  and  why  not  ?     Have  I  not  read 
Things  profound  which  the  wise  have  said 

Our  creeds  and  fiEdths  to  shatter  ? 
'  Nothing,'  they  tell  us,  *  exists  ;per  ae, 
Nothing  that  seems  is  proved  to  be. 

Mind  is  the  maker  of  Matter.' 

So,  if  I  choose  it,  my  dreams  are  true ; 
Life  must  put  on  a  rose-coloured  hue. 

And  Fate  is  no  more  than  my  lackey  ; 
Away  with  troubles  and  toils  mundane ! — 
Hullo  1  by  Jove,  it's  beginning  to  rain. 

And  I've  smoked  out  all  my  'baccy ! 


A.  K. 
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I  HAVE  a  dear  friend  who  is  anything  in  the  world — everything  in 
the  world,  I  would  like  to  say — hut  an  athlete.  A  charming  man, 
of  amiahle  temper,  kindly  heart,  well  read,  fond  of  all  pretty  and 
good  things — pictures,  books,  and  so  forth — especially  his  books, 
which  he  handles  as  one  who  loves  them,  pampering  them  with 
rare  bindings,  giving  them  lordly  cabinets  to  dwell  in ;  he  is  un- 
married and  childless ;  has  a  delicate  taste  in  prose,  a  gentle  humour, 
a  faint  echo  of  Addison,  with  here  and  there  a  note  of  Lamb, 
heard  faintly,  muffled  through  the  wrappings  of  modem  fashion ; 
nay,  can  turn  a  pretty  verse,  too,  on  occasion — or  could,  for  he  has 
left  now  the  wooing  of  the  Muse  to  younger  spirits,  hotter  bloods. 

*  Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit, 
The  power  of  beantj  I  remember  yet.* 

And  very  fond  of  beauty  he  is.  No  greater  happiness  he  knows 
than  to  sit  next  to  a  pretty  girl  at  dinner,  and  be  gently  flattered 
by  her ;  not  too  gently — old  blood  likes  its  drink  well  spiced  and 
warm.  All  these  good  qualities  he  has,  and  many  more,  on  which, 
'  were  it  my  cue,'  most  cheerfully  I  could  descant ;  and  not,  I  think, 
uneloquently,  for  I  like  the  man.  Bat,  gifted  as  he  is  beyond  the 
common  race  of  mortals,  he  is  not  an  athlete.  All  crowns  in  his 
time  has  he  won  and  worn  save  the  crown  of  parsley.  Once,  then, 
I  met  him  simpering  along  Pall  Mall — he  simpers  a  little  in  his 
walk,  as  one  who  would  be  ever  ready  with  the  smile  of  fellowship—* 
rather  smartlier  dressed  than  is  his  wont,  and,  in  particular,  girt 
VOL.  Y.  pi,  . 
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about  the  neck  with  a  scarf  of  Burpassiog  newness  and  splendour — 
a  blue  scarf,  spotted  with  white ;  '  a  bird's-eye  fogle'  they^  called  it, 
I  think,  in  the  Tom-and-Jerry  days.  And  in  his  hand  he  bore  an 
ash-plant,  new  also,  twisted,  knotted,  of  villanons  plebeian  aspect, 
such  as  those  whose  talk  is  of  horses  press  to  their  lips  to  keep 
^  deep  in  their  souls  the  tender  secret'  of '  Brother  to  Bluenose's' 
cough.     Thus,  as  I  beheld  him,  amazement  came  into  my  eyes. 

*  Unde  et  quo  Gatius  T  said  I ;  to  which  he,  loth  to  be  outdone  in 
Terbal  felicity,  made  answer,  '  My  scarf;  you  are  admiring  it?  A 
pretty  thing,  is  it  not  ?  I  am  going  to  Lillie  Bridge.'  At  first, 
remembering  his  bachelorhood  and  his  fondness  For  a  pretty  girl,  I 
doubted  he  might  meditate  some  rashness.  But  he  went  on  :  '  Yes, 
to  Lillie  Bridge.  The  Uniyersities  have  their  sports  there  to-day,  yon 
know.   Fine  fellows  I  I  Ioto  to  see  them ;  bat  I  do  not  run  myself.^ 

And  so,  by  a  somewhat  roundabout  way,  I  fear,  have  I  come  to 
the  beginning  of  my  song.  Your  Horatian  maxim  was  never  meant 
for  me.  I  cannot  plunge  in  medias  res.  For  one  thing,  my  res 
are  so  small,  that  if  I  did,  I  should  get  so  little  pleasure  from  them, 
and,  under  the  rose  be  it  spoken,  so  little  profit.  No,  young 
Shandy's  way  is  the  way  for  me,  which,  as  I  have  not  his  life  by 
me,  and  am  not  troubled  with  a  precise  memory,  I  know  only  runs 
somehow  to  this  efiect,  that  the  writer  for  him  is  he  who  sets  down 
the  first  sentence  in  his  head  (allowing,  I  suppose,  that  it  be  in 
some  way  germane  to  the  matter),  and  trusts  to  God  for  the  rest. 
In  this  way  I  write,  and  by  this  way  now  have  I,  as  I  said,  got  to 
the  beginning  of  my  song. 

I  have  a  devotion  to  the  game  of  cricket,  a  love  that  can  end 
only  with  my  life — but  I  do  not  play  myself.  Once  I  did.  Who 
has  not  ?  Once,  long  ago,  in  that  sweet  spring-time  of  life,  when 
to  be  bid  by  the  captain  of  the  eleven — tremendous  potentate ! — to 

*  get  your  colours'  was  a  prize  wortj^^jllthe  garters  Royalty  has 
ever  given  away  since  my  Lady  Shrewsbury  dropped  hers  in  an 
auspicious  hour;  when  the  unsullied  crimson  of  a  new  ball  was 
more  lovely  than  the  blush  on  Beauty's  cheek ;  when  a  '  duck's 
egg'  was  the  curse  of  a  lifetime,  to  drop  a  catch  the  unpardonable 
sin.     Then  I  played ;  then, 

*  In  the  promise  and  freshness  of  morning/ 
I  played,  with  many  other  little  victims,  regardless  of  any  other 
doom  than  the  anathemas  of  our  schoolfellows.  But  those  days 
have  gone,  with  many  other  sweet  and  precious  things :  with  the 
capacity  for  large  draughts  of  beer,  for  example,  grateful,  hurtless ; 
for  dispensing  with  sleep ;  with  a  glorious  inability  to  reckon  the 
precise  number  of  blue  beans  that  furnish  the  total  of  five ;  with  all 
ftose  other  lovely  and  engaging  qualities  that  soften  youth,  and 
permit  it  not  to  be  wholly  brutal. 
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Bat  let  me  be  honest.     I  never  played  well.     I  had  an  nncon- 
qnerable  dislike  to  fast  bowling.      That  the  ball  should  hit  my 
wickets  I  could  bear,  bat  that  it  should  hit  my  legs  I  could  not. 
Even  now  I  carry  about  with  me,  and  shall  to  my  graye,  low  down 
on  my  left  shin-bone,  a  hideous  scar,  the  sign-manual  of  a  ruthless 
young  friend,  premature  of  pace  and  precision,  a  sucking  Jackson, 
wherefrom  to  this  day  I  go,  like  Elia's  child-angel,  lame,  but  not, 
like  him,  lovely.     Thus  was  I  never  able  properly  to  master  the 
secret  of  a  *  straight  bat,'  without  which,  as  I  have  ever  been  given 
to  understand,  no  man  shall  attain  perfection.     Again,  even  in  the 
hot  heyday  of  my  youth,  I  was  something  portly ;  my  figure,  and 
my  humour  to  boot,  adapted  themselves  more  readily  to  feats  of 
repose  than  of  agility.     Quick  in  the  field  I  never  was ;  the  ball 
was  ever  quicker.     It  did  not  come  to  me  to  stoop  with  ease  and 
rapidity.    A  good  fieldsman,  you  will  notice,  never  goes  to  the  ball ; 
'tis  the  ball  that  comes  to  him.  And  so  far,  to  be  sure,  my  standard 
of  goodness  was  sufficient.     The  ball  came  to  me  readily  enough, 
as  to  others ;  but  with  me  it  never  stayed,  as  with  others.     It  went 
on  its  way,  heedless  and  rejoicing,  and  I  afker  it,  rejoicing  less. 
And  then,  a  catch  I     I  was  ever  put  in  'the  slips;'  an  apposite 
place  enough  so  far  as  the  name  went,  but  foolish  otherwise.     For 
truly  'tis  a  place  that  requires  the  quickest  of  eyes  and  limbs,  the 
most  prehensile  of  fingers.     The  misery,  the  humiliation  I  have 
sufiered  there !     So  round  a  peg  in  so  square  a  hole  !     To  see  that 
accursed  ball  soaring  up  into  the  stainless  blue ;  then  pausing  at  its 
topmost  flight,  as  a  hawk  hangs  for  an  instant  in  the  upper  air  ere 
he  swoop  down  on  the  cowering  partridge ;  and  then  the  descent, 
spinning,  spinning,  spinning,  as  spins,  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
verse,  Hhe  wind-borne  mirroring  soul'!     And  below,,  this  unhap- 
piest  of  mortals,  with  beating  heart  and  outstretched  hands,  watch- 
ing his  descending  fate,  every  eye  turned  upon  him,  every  breath 
hushed.     Then  with  a  stinging  kiss — such  a  kiss  as  Mr.  Swinburne 
loves  to  sing,  or  used — the  disdainful   leather  just   brushes   my 
inefiectual  palms,  and  bounds  away  exultant  o'er  the  easy  turf. 
And  then  '  the  inhuman  shout'  I  Even  now,  as  I  write,  in  slippered 
ease,  '  far  from  the  madding  crowd,'  my  bat  long  ago  hung  up  in 
the  shrine  of  what  god  soever  takes  the  cricketer  under  his  special 
patronage — ^ApoUo,  shall  he   be,  Mord  of  the  unerring  bow,'  or 
Mercury  of  the  nimble  heel  ? — even  now,  I  say,  I  hear  that  awful 
roar ;  even  now 

'  My  eyes  are  dim  with  ohildish  ieart, 
My  heart  is  idly  atirred, 
For  the  same  sound  ia  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  I  heard.* 

It  is  too  much ;  let  me  drop  the  subject,  as  it  were  a  catch. 
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So  then,  though  in  my  day  I  have  played,  was  even  among  my 
fellows  accounted  not  wholly  worthless,  though  unstable,  I  doubt  I 
never  truly  enjoyed  myself  when  '  set  in  compliment  extern*  upon 
the  tented  field.  I  have  had  my  moments  of  triumph ;  have  drunk 
sweet  delight  from  the  '  fuU-handed  thunder'  of  the  pavilion ;  have 
^  flown'  a  short  flight  and  feeble  '  through  the  mouths  of  men.' 
Yet  such  moments  were  but  as  purple  patches  upon  the  sober  russet 
•of  my  life,  worn  uneasily,  discarded  gladly.  Nature  designed  me  for 
a  looker-on.  'Thus,'  writes  the  Spectator,  *I  live  in  the  world 
rather  as  a  spectator  of  mankind  than  as  one  of  the  species,  by 
which  means  I  have  made  myself  a  speculative  statesman,  soldier, 
merchant,  and  artisan,  without  ever  meddling  with  any  practical 
part  in  life.'  Thus  have  I  made  myself  a  speculative  cricketer,  self- 
contained,  equal  to  either  fate.  I  share  the  honours  of  the  bat  with 
Grace,  with  Shaw  the  honours  of  the  ball ;  with  Harris  I  lead  the 
Kentish  men  to  victory ;  with  Lucas  I  uphold  the  failing  fortunes 
•of  Surrey.  When  Hornby  scores  his  hundred  runs — ^when  does  he 
not  ? — my  veins  tingle  to  the  very  finger-tips.  When  Penn  walks 
back  to  the  pavilion  amid  a  sympathetic  silence — when  does  he  ? — 
I  am  not  abashed.  I  joy  with  their  joy,  but  with  their  sorrow  I 
.  have  no  part  nor  lot.  'Tis  the  only  way  to  play  cricket ;  the  true 
philosophy. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club.  'Tis  an 
Jionour  I  share  with  some  thousands,  I  believe,  of  others  my  feUow- 
'Creatures,  more  gifted  than  I,  but  not  happier.  Pad  or  glove  I  have 
jiever  donned  in  that  glorious  arena  since  the  day,  many — ah,  how 
many! — ^years  ago,  when,  an  immature  urchin  of  some  twelve 
•liappy  careless  summers,  I  was  impressed  into  the  noble  service  of 
iier  Majesty's  third  battalion  of  Grenadier  Guards,  to  do  battle  for 
them,  in  the  stead  of  a  defaulting  warrior,  against  the  second 
battalion  of  that  illustrious  regiment.  I  had  then  just  burst — 
ingenuous  chrysalis ! — from  the  grubdom  of  a  private  school,  on 
my  way  to  luxuriate  under  the  holy  shade  of  the  Sixth  Henry. 
Among  the  fifty  or  sixty  boys  I  had  left  I  was  considered  something 
of  a  cricketer,  and  with  the  supreme  confidence  of  youth  I  naturally 
looked  forward  to  occupying  the  same  position  among  the  nine 
hundred  young  gentlemen,  more  or  less,  who  in  those  days  '  urged 
the  flying  ball'  along  the  pleasant  playing-fields  of  Eton.  Witi^  a 
«view  to  that  contingency — in  my  ardent  breast  I  gave  it  not  that 
modest  name — I  had  got  me  a  cap  of  that  delicate  shade  of  colour 
known  as  '  Eton-blue,'  sacred,  as  aU  the  world  knows,  to  the  heads 
only  of  such  as  are  selected  to  wage  yearly  war  against  the  rival 
nurseries  of  Winchester  and  Harrow.  Her  Majesty's  Guards  are 
largely  officered  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  my  presump- 
iion — shall  I  ever  forget  it? — received  a  wholesome  check  from 
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these  playful  defenders  of  their  conntry,  partly  by  winged  words- 
Tulgarly  known  as  '  chaff/  partly  by  the  casual  application  of  a  bat^ 
to  that  portion  of  my  person  wUch  in  those  days,  as,  alas,  in  these, 
I  wore  somewhat  large  and  ronnd ;  bat  mostly,  I  think,  from  the 
fact  that,  thongh  gloved  to  the  wrist  and  padded  to  the  knee — pre- 
cautions which  those  hardy  young  champions  supremely  scorned — in 
neither  of  my  innings  did  I  attain  the  honour  even  of  a  single  run ; 
while,  unkindest  stroke  of  all,  at  a  momentous  crisis  of  the  game 
I  made  shift  to  drop  a  catch  that  I  think  even  Miss  Biffin  might 
have  held.  I  had  previously  nourished  in  secret  an  ardent  desire 
for  military  fame,  but  on  that  fatal  day  it  was  quenched  for  ever  ; 
and  the  blue  cap  went  back  into  the  remotest  comer  of  my  little 
wardrobe,  never  again  to  see  the  light  of  day.  Ah  me !  '  Shadows,* 
as  Mr.  Sala  has  so  feelingly  observed,  'shadows  we  are,  and 
shadows  we  pursue !' 

That  was  a  long  digression — 'twas  from  the  Marylebone  Clulr, 
I  think,  I  started  on  it,  with  the  humble  boast  that  though  many 
more  illustrious  and  effectual  names  stood  on  that  venerable  muster- 
roll,  there  stood  none  happier.  A  cruel  fate  has  fastened  me  for 
ever  down  to  the  London  pavement,  me  who  am  the  very  offspring 
of  Nature,  me  to  whom  the  breath  of  cows — to  be  inhaled  by  me 
now  only  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mall,  a  faint  ineffectual  whiff 
— is  more  ravishing  than  all  the  odours  of  Bimmel,  the  song  of 
birds  more  soothing  than  all  the  notes  the  gifted  minstrels  of  the 
sunny  South  have  ever  bartered  for  English  gold.  Yes,  a  '  stony- 
hearted stepmother,'  indeed,  is  London  to  me ;  yet  even  here  in 
this  tmlovely  desert  blooms  one  oasis.  In  the  kindly  Wood  of  St. 
John  for  a  while  I  can  forget  my  troubles,  not  as  others  are  wont  to 
seek  oblivion  in  that  too  hospitable  grove — the  very  thought  i» 
desecration ! — but  in  the  fresh  air,  the  freedom  from  grinding 
wheels,  and  discordant  cries,  and  evil  smells,  and  evil  sounds,  and 
evil  people,  that  I  at  least  can  find  only  in  that  happy,  sinless, 
snakeless  paradise  of  Lord's  Cricket  Ground. 

The  club  took  a  new  lease  of  life  a  few  years  ago,  and  thrives 
wondrously  now.  It  has  bought  the  ground  for  its  own — delightful 
thought !  that  come  what  may  in  the  furious  sweep  and  pressure 
of  this  brick-and-mortar-making  time.  Lord's  is  Lord's,  is  ours,  for 
ever.  Nay,  and  not  only  has  it  bought  the  ground,  but  paid  very 
nearly  off,  if  now  not  quite,  the  borrowed  purchase-money.  No 
better  managed  club  may  London  boast,  nor  no  pleasanter ;  and  he 
whose  knowledge  is  only  of  its  old  haphazard  unconsidered  days 
would  hardly  know  it  now,  with  its  vast  stands,  its  trim  tiers  of 
benches,  its  well-roofed  pavilion,  covered  with  a  grateful  awning. 
How  different  from  that  consulship  of  Plancus — poor,  jovial,  bearded, 
happy-go-lucky  Plancus — whom  we  all  remember,  and  all  liked  sa 
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well !  from  those  barren  days  when  naked  backless  benches  ranged 
the  ground — there  is  a  portion  of  my  frame  aches  even  now  as  my 
pen  conjures  up  the  unlovely  vision — where  whoso  would  might  sit, 
and  whoso  would  not  might  fiBure  even  as  he  liked ;  when  greasy 
perspiring  waiters  panted  round  and  round,  persistent  for  orders, 
shandygaff  hotter  than  themselves,  sandwiches  greasier,  or  Abemethys 
dry  '  as  the  remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage' !  How  different  indeed ! 
— and  happier  ? 

Yes,  happier,  certainly,  in  many  ways :  more  prosperous,  for 
instance — more  fruitful  in  good  cricket ;  for  in  those  days  the  game 
had  a  strong  southerly  bias,  and  its  fairest  proportions  were  to  be 
seen  rather  on  the  Oval  of  plebeian  Kennington  than  in  lordly  Maiy- 
lebone.  Now  in  all  good  matches — against  the  Universities,  for 
instance,  and  against  any  strong  county — the  club  always  puts  a 
worthy  eleven  into  the  field.  When  the  Gentlemen  try  conclusions, 
too,  with  the  Players — foregone  conclusions  now  for  many  years — 
both  sides  are  represented  at  their  very  best,  or  as  near  their  very 
best  as  inevitable  circumstances  will  permit ;  and  we  can  all  remem- 
ber when  this  was  by  no  means  so — when,  what  with  amateur  lazi- 
ness, professional  impudence,  quarrelling,  mismanagement,  and 
indifference  generally,  this  great  match  was  but  a  very  sorry  affair, 
like  the  last  despairing  manifesto  of  some  theatrical  manager  tot- . 
tering  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  And  to  watch  this  good  play 
from  the  comfortable  coigns  of  vantage  that  the  club  provides  for  ito 
alumni  is  assuredly  very  pleasant ;  '  very  precious,'  as  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  might  say — I  wonder  whether  that  superior  creature  ever 
played  cricket ;  nay,  whether  he  was  ever  a  boy! — and  he  might 
even  add  very  'refining;'  for  to  sit  the  sweet  summer  afternoon 
through — and  summer  is  sweet  sometimes  at  Lord's — with  one's  old 
friends  of  school  and  college  round  one,  watching  our  *  young  bar- 
barians,' heirs  of  our  name  and  fame  and  fun,  at  play  beneath; 
hearing  the  wind  murmur  through  the  awning  echoes  of  happy  hours 
long  folded  up  in  the  irrevocable  past,  echoes  such  as  Charles 
Eingsley  heard  in  the  voices  of  the  Hampshire  pines,  such  as  all 
may  hear  sometimes  who  have  ears  to  hear,  even  in  the  hot  angiy 
roar  of  London, — how  good  it  is !  lifting  for  a  time  from  one's 
aching  shoulders 

*  the  heavy  and  the  weaiy  weight 
Of  all  this  nnintelligible  world/ 

renewing  for  a  few  golden  moments  the  wasted  heritage  of  youth ! 

Yes,  all  this  is  very  good;  but  there  are  spots  on  the  sun. 
The  match  between  the  Eton  and  Harrow  boys,  for  instance :  there 
is  a  spot  of  most  portentous  size  and  unlovely  hue.  The  Saturduy 
Reviezv — that  dead  nettle,  as  Macaulay  said  of  Brougham ;  its  spite 
immortal,  its  sting  gone — once  characterised  this  so-called  enter- 
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tainment  as  the  apotheosis  of  greasy  gazzling — I  am  not  sore  of 
the  precise  phraseology,  bat  of  the  significance  I  am — and  it  never 
said  a  traer  word.  Sometimes  I  have  half  a  mind  to  doubt  the 
club  has  made  cricket  too  lordly,  too  expensive  a  pastime ;  whether, 
with  all  its  grand-stands  and  enclosures,  block  A  and  B,  and  so  on 
half  through  the  alphabet,  on  the  days  when  some  particularly 
famous  battle  has  to  be  fought,  it  has  taken  thought  enough  for  the 
poor  man.  With  all  these  jealously-guarded  vantage-grounds,  open- 
ing only  to  keys  of  gold,  your  humble  *  bencher'  is  excluded  alto- 
gether. Like  Mr.  Weller  junior,  on  a  celebrated  occasion,  he  has 
need  of  '  a  pair  of  patent  double  million  gas  microscopes  of  extra 
power'  to  see  aught  of  what  goes  on  within  the  charmed  ring ;  as 
Ivanhoe,  impatient  on  his  sick  bed,  learned  from  the  grateful  Jewess 
the  varying  fortunes  of  the  fight  he  could  not  join,  so,  haply,  your 
casual  visitor,  impecunious,  or  at  least  economical,  aiid  with  no 
interest  to  balance  his  economy,  may  catch  bom  some  happier  friend, 
perched  high  on  lordly  coach  or  hospitable  break,  echoes  of  the 
struggle  he  has  fondly  come  out,  a  rare  holiday,  to  see.  To  see 
the  Universities  contend  together  in  immortal  rivalry  much  surely 
may  be  endured.  Then  the  play  is  indeed  the  thing,  a  noble  thing ; 
'tis  so  keen,  so  hearty — if  I  may  put  to  such  vile  use  the  shibboleth 
of  latter-day  criticism — so  intense.  And  though,  no  doubt,  'tis 
something  of  a  struggle  for  the  unbefriended  wretch  who  ventures 
into  that  huge  stir-about  of  humanity,  and  though  a  certain  number 
of  empty  souls  do  give  us  their  company,  drones  of  society — or  bees, 
shall  I  not  call  them  ?  for  in  truth  they  work  hard  enough  after 
their  own  light — who  go  out  to  be  seen  rather  than  to  see :  yet 
they  do  not  preponderate ;  they  are  a  part,  a  part  one  could  sub- 
tract gladly,  but  not  the  whole. 

But  against  the  boys'  match,  in  the  form  which  a  hateful  fashion 
has  now  given  to  it,  I  do  protest  with  all  the  feeble  power  of  my 
quill:  'tis  anathema  maranatha,  indeed.  I  read  in  the  Times — 
Stat  nominis  umbra! — that  *  few  occasions  famish  a  more  charac- 
teristic illustration  of  English  life  among  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  than  that  of  an  Eton  and  Harrow  match  at  Lord's.'  It  may 
be  so ;  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  remember  that  the  superior  gentleman 
to  whose  eloquence  I  have  been  already  obliged  has  somewhere 
said,  and  said,  I  think,  many  times  more  than  once,  that  our 
aristocracy  is  '  materialised  and  null' — I  know  not  precisely  what 
Mr.  Arnold  may  mean  thereby,  but  I  doubt  not  he  is  right ;  and  at 
any  rate,  like  Mesopotamia,  these  are  fine  words — our  middle-class 
*  purblind  and  hideous ;'  and  really,  should  the  long-expected  tra- 
veller from  New  Zealand  haply  set  foot  in  this  island  before  Lord's 
Ground  shall  have  gone  the  way  of  London  Bridge  and  St.  Paul's, 
and  make  his  fixst  introduction  to  these  two  sections  of  the  great 
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English  community  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eton  and  Harrow  cricket- 
match,  'tis  not  impossible  he  may  be  minded  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Arnold,  shall  he  ever  have  heard  of  that  urbane  Gamaliel.  For  in 
good  sooth  'tis  an  unlovely  sight,  this  open-air  oigy:  these  be- 
flonnced  and  furbelowed  dames,  flushed  with  the  unwonted  mid- 
day grape ;  these  Benjamins — the  tribe  is  ever  well  represented  on 
these  days — ravening  among  the  dishes ;  the  popping  of  corks,  the 
clatter  of  knives,  the  gnashing  of  teeth, — bah,  'tis  a  nasty  subject ! 
My  sandwich  hath  a  succulency  beyond  your  rarest  pdte^  my  glass 
of  mild  ale  a  flavour  the  imperialest  of  Tokays  knows  not. 

Perhaps,  of^  all  the  phases  of  my  cricketing  life,  the  one  I  now 
savour  most  keenly  is  that  which  a  hospitable  Mend  affords  me  once 
at  least  each  year  down  in  his  pleasant  country  home  in  E — .  I 
never  play ;  I  keep  the  score,  with  patient  vigilance  and  well-inten- 
tioned, if,  haply,  sometimes  ineffectual,  struggles  over  the  '  analysis' 
of  the  bowling.  Mine  host,  himself  a  cricketer  in  his  hot  youth, 
and  of  no  mean  capacity,  musters  an  eleven  to  play  the  village  club 
— 'tis  a  county  of  cricketers,  and  the  village  can  set  no  paltry  team 
in  the  fleld — or  maybe  a  contingent  from  the  neighbouring  garrison. 
'Tis  a  day,  the  day,  marked  ever  with  a  white  stone  in  my  barren 
calendar.  I  rise  early,  and  superintend  the  preparation  of  the 
pitch  with  the  gravest  anxiety.  Our  eleven  is  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  lads,  and  to  them  I  talk  complacently  of  my  early 
triumphs,  and  graciously  accept  from  them  a  ball  or  two,  not  too 
furiously  bowled,  to  show  them  how  the  game  was  played  in  the 
golden  epoch  of  Plancus.  Do  they  credit  me  ? — what  matters  it  9 
They  are  courteous  lads ;  and  if  they  wink,  or  thrust  the  tongue  of 
increduHty  into  the  cheek  of  impudence, 

'  I  Bee't  not,  think  it  not,  it  harms  not  me ; 
I  sleep  the  next  night  well,  am  free  and  merry.' 

And  I  lunch  with  the  players,  out  in  a  tent,  stowing  away  vast 
slices  of  simple  beef,  wedges  of  odorous  cheese,  grateful  floods  of 
shandygaff — pleasing  compound,  worth  all  the  brands  of  champagne 
our  old  friend  Sherrick  palms  off  on  rich  Sir  Oorgius.  Carefully, 
too,  I  go  over  the  play, 

*  Condole,  congratulate,  lament,  praise,  scoff.* 

Learnedly  do  I  expatiate  on  '  spin'  and  *  break- back,'  extol  the 
charm  of  a  'late  cut  off  the  bails,'  and  discuss  a  'Yorker'  in  its 
quiddity.  Happy  day !  Arcadian  pleasures !  worth  all  your  Eton 
and  Harrow  debauches  in  the  world.  Purblind  and  hideous  as  I  am, 
since  Mr.  Arnold  says  so,  yet  on  such  a  day  I  feel  myself  to  be  not 
wholly  brutal — if  unnecessary. 
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Bt  Ethel  db  Fokblanqtjs. 


I  SUPPOSE  most  of  the  tourists  of  to-day  know  the  Harz  Monntains 
intimatelyy  and  have  journeyed  np  to  the  top  of  the  Brocken. 
Probably  there  is  a  branch  railway  to  take  passengers  there  from 
Harzborg.  Probably  the  Ilsenfels  has  been  ntUised  for  a  fashionable 
bathing  establishment. 

However,  when  I  went  there  twelve  years  ago,  we  did  things  in 
a  primitive  £Gishion,  and  drove  all  the  way  np  from  Harzborg. 

I  was  a  yoxmg  diplomatist  at  the  time,  attached  to  our  embassy 
at  Berlin.  I  was  strong  and  full  of  spirits,  well  favoured,  and  with 
more  money  at  my  command  than  I  knew  how  to  spend.  I  found 
myself  one  hot  August  morning  at  Berlin,  working  away  in  my 
shirt-sleeves,  when  a  note  was  brought  to  me  from  my  chief,  an- 
nouncing that  if  I  cared  to  take  a  week's  holiday  I  was  at  liberty  to 
do  so. 

Berlin  was  a  wilderness,  the  Thiergarten  was  a  waste,  and 
life  was  unendurable  except  between  six  in  the  evening  and  nine  in 
the  morning. 

Nothing  loth,  I  ordered  some  traps  to  be  put  up,  and  wandered 
away  to  Brunswick.  A  week  in  August  is  of  very  little  use,  except 
to  potter  about  in  the  German  country.  England  was  too  far,  and 
the  time  to  remain  there  too  short ;  so  I  spent  two  days  in  Bruns- 
wick, where  I  became  fired  with  enthusiasm  about  Henry  the  Lion, 
his  relics,  and  his  tomb ;  and  in  the  Duke's  palace  I  found  upon  a 
banner  the  ancient  scroll : 

*  A  Dieu  mon  dme^ 
Ma  vie  au  roit 
Mon  eaur  aux  dames, 
Honneur  pour  moV 

From  Brunswick  I  drifted,  as  a  leaf  in  a  stream,  to  Harzburg, 
where  the  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  drive  up  the 
Brocken. 

I  chartered  a  conveyance,  and  started  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.     The  drive,  I  was  told,  would  take  me  seven  hours. 

The  weather  was  perfect,  the  way  was  solitary.  The  bells  on 
the  horses'  harness  sounded  faintly  on  the  drowsy  air.  My  driver 
rolled  about  on  his  box,  engaged  at  times  in  profound  sleep,  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  a  sweet-pea  behind  his  ear. 
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Our  way  lay  upward,  of  coarse,  and  by  the  roadside  a  delicions 
stream  dashed  and  foamed  over  the  rocky  soil.  Several  times  I 
followed  my  driver's  example,  and  slept;  at  last,  impatient,  I 
descended,  bidding  my  kntscher  bustle  onwards,  and  wait  for  me  a 
mile  or  two  farther  on. 

I  heard  the  heavy  carriage  lumber  away,  it  disappeared  round  a 
comer  of  the  road,  and  I  and  the  stream  were  alone. 

I  walked  briskly  on,  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  whistling.  At 
the  turn  of  the  road  I  saw  something  that  immediately  arrested  my 
attention. 

A  rock,  larger  than  the  rest,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  stream. 
The  water  parted  away  from  it  in  two  lines  of  foam.  Seated  upon 
it,  her  face  turned  in  profile  towards  me,  was  a  young  woman.  Her 
head  was  bare,  and  her  hands  were  bare,  and  her  naked  feet  were 
swinging  in  the  water,  carelessly  flicking  the  foam  from  side  to 
side. 

It  was  a  strange  apparition  to  come  upon  suddenly  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Harz  Mountains.  I  approached  diffidently,  interested  in 
spite  of  myself. 

There  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry  among  some  travellers,  but  no 
freemasonry  will  explain  the  air  of  delicious  familiarity  with  which 
this  strange  creature  nodded  at  me  when  she  discovered  my  pre- 
sence. 

'  Yoa  can't  think  how  nice  it  is,'  she  said,  looking  me  in  the 
face,  as  if  she  had  known  me  all  her  life. 

Instantly  her  manner  set  me  at  my  ease. 

'  How  did  you  get  there  ?'  I  asked,  in  the  same  tone. 

'I  took  off  my  stockings  on  the  bank  and  waded  across,'  she 
answered. 

I  stood  looking  at  her,  a  meagre  strip  of  running  water  between  us. 

'  Take  off  yours  and  come  too,'  she  cried;  'there  is  room  for 
two  on  this  rock.' 

The  utter  ludicrousness  of  my  position  never  struck  me  at  the 
time ;  then,  I  felt  irresistibly  prompted  to  do  as  I  was  told ;  so  I 
divested  myself  of  shoes  and  socks,  and  in  two  moments  was  sitting 
by  her  side. 

The  full  midday  sun  fell  on  her  face,  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
mind.     I  looked  at  her,  and  wondered  at  her  extremely. 

In  appearance  she  was  very  youthful.  I  should  have  guessed 
her  between  twenty  and  twenty-two.  Her  face  was  pale,  of  a  clear 
pallor ;  her  lips  were  chiselled,  and  of  the  richest  carmine  colour. 
Her  eyes  were  cat's  eyes,  fringed  with  long  dark  lashes :  eyes  like 
nothing  human — bewildering,  absorbing,  compelling.  I  caught 
myself  wondering  if  they  shone  in  the  dark.  Her  hair  peeled  finely 
ofT  her  low  sensitive  brow.    It  was  arranged  in  a  delicious  disorderi 
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of  which  one  cotdd  not  make  ont  the  beginning  nor  the  end.  Added 
to  all  this,  her  gown  was  of  fine  texture  and  delicate  taste — the 
gown  of  a  woman  who  was  fond  of  good  dressing. 

And  this  woman  was  sitting  bareheaded,  barefooted,  alone  on 
a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  Harz  Mountains ! 

My  companion  appeared  impatient  at  my  silence. 

'  You  are  going  to  the  Brocken  ?'  she  asked  interrogatively. 

*  Yes ;  are  you  ?' 

She  nodded. 

Emboldened  by  her  questions,  I  ventured  on  one  also. 

'  Are  you  alone  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  quite  tranquilly.  '  There  is  my  carriage, 
and  there' — as  a  man  approached  us  from  the  road — '  there  is  my 
—courier.* 

There  was  an  inflection — the  very  slightest — of  hesitation  as 
she  spoke.  The  man,  who  came  forward,  was  short,  dark,  ill- 
favoured,  more  like  an  Italian  boatman  of  a  disreputable  class  than 
anj^hing  else.  In  his  coarse  ears  hung  silver  earrings,  and  on  his 
dark  greasy  hand  was  a  silver  ring. 

He  approached  his  mistress  with  a  familiar  air  that  appeared  to 
me  most  offensive,  and  spoke  to  her  in  Spanish.  She  answered  in 
the  same  language,  not  imperatively,  as  I  had  expected,  but  in  a 
tone  that  seemed  to  imply  confidence,  friendliness. 

After  shrugging  his  shoulders  at  her  answer  he  lounged  away, 
and  sat  down  somewhere  in  the  shadow  of  the  road. 

'  And  do  you  mean  to  say  you  travel  alone  with  this  courier  ?' 
I  said  boldly.  '  Where  are  you  going  ?  and  where  have  you  come 
from?' 

She  raised  her  indolent  arms  over  her  head,  and  stretched  her 
lithe  body  as  a  leopard  does  in  the  sun.  She  opened  her  strange 
eyes  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  stared.  Whatever  she  found  in  my 
face  seemed  to  satisfy  her,  for  a  moment  later  she  spoke : 

'  Yes,  I  travel  alone  with  my  courier.  I  have  come  from  Spain, 
and  I  am  going  somewhere,  I  don't  quite  know  where.  What  does 
it  matter?  I  would  like  never  to  know  where  I  am  going,  nor 
what  the  country  is,  nor  the  day,  nor  the  month,  nor  the  year.  I 
wish  I  had  never  learnt  these  things.  What  is  the  use  of  classing 
to-morrows  and  yesterdays  ?  Isn't  it  enough  that  every  day  is  to- 
day?' 

As  she  said  this  a  look  of  fatigue  came  over  her  face,  her  lashes 
fell  and  covered  and  hid  away  her  peculiar  eyes,  her  bosom  heaved 
feverishly,  and  her  breath  came  and  went  hurriedly.  Whatever  she 
was,  the  woman  had  feelings,  and  very  sensitive  ones. 

'  But,'  I  continued,  emboldened  by  her  words,  '  where  are  your 
parents  ?     Who  takes  care  of  you  ?' 
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My  strange  friend  laughed  softly. 

*  What  does  it  matter  where  my  parents  are  ?  My  husband  is  in 
America.'  * 

'  Your  husband !'  I  ejaculated. 

'  Yes/  she  said  serenely,  as  if  I  had  said  '  your  bonnet/  '  I  was 
married  two  years  ago.  My  husband — well,  my  husband  has  gone 
to  America ;  he  left  me  long  ago.' 

An  hour  went  by.  I  listened  and  questioned,  and  all  I  heard 
filled  me  with  the  strangest  suppositions.  Then  in  turn  she  ques- 
tioned and  listened. 

I  learnt  some  curious  details  of  her  life.  Her  name  was  Sylvia, 
her  husband's  name  Whitworth.  He  was  a  merchant,  but  he  failed, 
and  deserted  her. 

'I  don't  think  I  minded  much,'  she  said,  with  her  wonderful  smile. 
*  He  never  was  true  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  never  was  true  to  him.' 

Shocking  sentiments  certainly,  and  a  very  impossible  unnatural 
story,  no*  doubt ;  and  had  I  been  in  my  sane  senses,  as  I  now  am, 
twelve  years  later,  I  should  have  laughed  in  my  sleeve.  As  it  was, 
I  was  not  in  my  sane  senses,  and  I  fell  in  love  with  her. 

She  was  travelling  she  didn't  care  where.  For  the  night,  at 
least,  she  was  to  stay  at  the  same  hotel  as  myself  at  the  Brocken. 
From  me  she  gathered  my  slight  history,  my  nationality,  my 
appointment  at  Berlin,  my  family,  my  age. 

'  I  suppose,'  she  said  frankly,  '  that  some  people  might  wonder 
at  my  going  about  so  independently ;  but  I  don't  care  a  button  what 
people  thiiJc.  I  suppose  if  I  had  any  inclinations  towards  wicked- 
ness, I  should  be  a  very  wicked  person ;  but  you  see  I  have  no 
inclinations.  I  don't  look  at  it  from  the  moral  point  of  view, 
because  I  don't  believe  in  morality.  I  have  no  creeds,  but  I  don't 
think  it  would  amuse  me  the  least  to  be  wicked.' 

Presently  we  waded  ashore.  She  dried  her  feet,  or  rather  I 
dried  them  for  her,  in  a  dainty  lace  handkerchief.  They  were  very 
lovely  rosy  feet.  With  delicious  familiarity  she  let  me  draw  on  her 
stockings,  and  at  the  contact  of  her  warm  white  flesh  my  fingeiB 
trembled.  She  saw  they  trembled,  and,  gently  pushing  me  away, 
she  finished  the  task  herself,  and  then  looked  up  at  me  with  a  snule 
that  meant  something  or  nothing,  I  could  not  understand  which. 
She  invited  me  to  enter  her  carriage  with  her ;  and  I  did  so.  As 
we  got  in,  the  courier  muttered  something  rather  savagely,  and  my 
charming  friend  bent  her  head  down,  and  conversed  with  him 
eagerly  in  a  tone  which  sounded  conciliatory. 

A  little  further  on  we  met  my  carriage ;  we  stopped,  and  with  a 
pretty  air  of  command  Mrs.  Whitworth  signified  her  intention  of 
changing  carriages.  We  got  in,  and  I  arranged  my  rugs  about  her 
feet,  my  cushions  at  her  back. 
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She  shut  her  eyes  and  went  to  sleep,  whilst  I  sat  watching 
her. 

As  I  watched  her  a  madness  seemed  to  come  over  me.  I  have 
never  in  my  life  experienced  anything  like  it  before  or  since ;  it  was 
like  magnetism. 

Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  sultry  heat,  the  ntter  stillness,  the 
slow  progress  of  the  carriage  through  the  most  beautifdl  scenes ;  or 
more  likely  still,  the  back-thrown  head,  the  sensitive  and  fine 
profile,  the  parted  crimson  lips,  the  regular  breathing,  the  nndefin- 
able  languor  of  pose,  and  the  peculiar  perfume  that  hung  about  my 
companion,  that  fired  my  ardent  spirit.  At  last,  I  softly  took 
possession  of  the  hand  nearest  me.  It  was  warm  and  pulsating ; 
the  very  touch  of  it  seemed  to  bring  into  life  all  the  feelings  {hat 
lay  dormant  in  me.  I  bent  forward  cautiously ;  in  another  moment 
I  should  have  kissed  her  parted  crimson  lips,  when  suddenly, 
swiftly,  the  strange  eyes  opened,  wide  and  full,  as  if  she  had  not 
been  sleeping  at  idl. 

'  Ah,'  she  said  softly,  '  what  were  you  going  to  do  V 

I,  flushing  scarlet,  was  murmuring  some  excuses,  when  she 
interrupted  me. 

*  Never  mind ;  I  am  not  angry.  I  wish,  I  do  wish,  I  could  feel 
and  look  as  you  felt  and  looked  just  now.  What  can  it  be  like  ? 
I  am  told  that  to  feel  like  that  is  worth  life  and  after  life.  Perhaps 
I  should  be  happier  if  I  could  feel  as  other  people  do.' 

'  Are  you  not  happy  T  I  asked,  glad  to  turn  the  subject. 

'  Happy !'  she  echoed,  *  I  don't  know  what  it  means.  I  live,  I 
eat,  I  sleep,  I  laugh,  I  feel  well.  I  like  the  sunshine,  I  like  to  see 
handsome  people,  and  I  dislike  to  see  ugly  ones.  I  hate  su£fering, 
and  I  love  enjoyment.  I  have  more  sympathies  with  bad  than  good, 
and  I  have  no  religion.     Would  you  call  me  a  happy  person  ?' 

I  was  going  to  answer,  when,  in  quite  a  d&erent  mood,  she 
inquired  the  use  of  a  strong  black  box  that  lay  on  the  seat  opposite 
us.  I  replied  that  it  was  my  despatch-box,  containing  my  papers, 
my  passport,  my  valuables  in  the  way  of  jewelry,  and  all  the  money 
and  promissory  notes  I  possessed  at  the  moment.  But  before  I 
had  nearly  got  through  my  list  my  Mend's  interest  had  £&ded,  and 
she  was  leaning  over  the  carriage  looking  at  the  stream — the 
Ilsenfels,  I  heard  her  name  it. 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  apology  for  an 
hotel,  which  was  then  the  only  hostelry  on  the  Brocken. 

I  ofiFered  to  assist  Mrs.  Whitworth;  but  she  turned  shortly 
away  with  her  courier,  and  I  occupied  myself  in  having  my  things 
stowed  away  in  the  room  I  had  engaged  over-night. 

It  was  a  tiny  apartment,  with  walls  no  thicker  than  paper.  In 
fact,  the  whole  place  was  like  a  rambling  and  ill-built  hut.     The 
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interior  of  this  cabin  was  hot  and  stuffy,  so,  after  inquiring  the 
honr  for  table  d'hote,  I  lit  my  cigar  and  strolled  outside. 

At  some  distance  on  the  level  hill-top,  where  the  hotel  was 
placed,  I  could  see  my  new  Mend  and  her  courier  walking  up  and 
down,  engaged  in  an  animated  discussion.  I  turned  off  short,  not 
wishing  them  to  know  I  saw  them. 

Infatuated  as  I  was  with  this  stranger,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
her  position  was  a  peculiar  one.  Perhaps  the  romance  and  the 
mystery  only  served  to  enhance  the  charm. 

At  table  d'hote  I  saw  no  signs  of  my  friend ;  afterwards  I  went 
out  to  look  at  the  sunset.  The  place  was  crowded  with  tourists — 
English,  German,  Swiss — all  uninteresting  to  my  eyes,  so  I  avoided 
them. 

I  went  round  towards  the  back,  and  some  one  pointed  out  to  me 
the  curiosities  of  the  place — where  the  witches  assemble  on  Wal- 
purgisnacht,  the  Devil's  Well,  the  Devil's  Pulpit.  Rough  stones 
of  volcanic  strata,  thrown  up  years  before,  strewed  the  bare  and 
rugged  mountain-top.  In  one  place  they  were  heaped  about  in 
great  masses ;  amongst  them  was  a  hollow  called  Schneefels,  where, 
in  the  winter,  the  snow  is  said  to  be  thirty-five  feet  deep. 

Amongst  these  barbaric  rocks  I  found  Sylvia  Whitworth.  I  asked 
her  how  she  had  dined. 

'  I  dined  here,'  she  said,  as  if  her  rocky  seat  had  been  her 
*boudoir-table.  '  There  were  so  many  people  in  the  hotel,  all  ugly 
and  all  old;  and  I  can't  eat  when  I  see  ugly  sights.  My — my 
courier  brought  me  my  dinner.' 

The  sun  was  setting  in  pomp  and  splendour.  From  our  high 
point  of  view  we  could  see  all  the  shimmer  and  colour,  and  all  the 
varying  tints,  of  a  glowing  August  sunset.  I  pointed  it  out  to  my 
friend ;  she  did  not  turn  her  head. 

*  I  don't  care  for  views,'  she  said  gently ;  *  I  have  seen  so  very 
many,  and  I  am  tired  of  them.' 

I  looked  in  her  face.  Her  eyes  had  caught  some  strange  lustre 
from  the  beautiful  cloud-land  of  colour  about  us ;  there  was  a 
vague  disquiet  visible  in  her  manner,  a  fluttering  in  her  voice.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  she  was  under  the  mastery  of  some  profound 
impression. 

The  warm  night  crept  onwards.  We  were  alone,  quite  alone, 
under  a  throbbing  summer  sky,  with  the  clouds  and  the  heavens 
around  us. 

Instinctively,  when  I  spoke,  I  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

^  How  near  we  are  to  heaven,'  I  murmured, '  in  this  high  place  I 
How  far  better  than  heaven  it  is  to  be  with  you,  like  this  1' 

A  soft  warm  breeze  passed  over  our  faces,  and  blew  some 
straggling  curl  of  her  loosened  hair  across  my  lips  ;  her  soft  cling- 
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ing  draperies  lay  close  beside  me;  her  presence  seemed  to  grow 
more  and  more  compelling. 

She  smiled  a  slow  languorous  smile,  a  smile  that  intoxicated 
and  led  me  on.     She  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm. 

'Heayen/  she  said,  in  a  low  rapt  whisper,  'heaven  is  what- 
ever we  like  to  make  for  ourselves  on  earth ;  when  we  die,  we  go 
out — so ;'  and  she  pouted  her  two  perfect  lips,  and  blew  a  sudden 
short  breath.  *  When  I  think,'  she  continued,  '  that  life,  and  life 
only,  is  ours,  I  sometimes  wish  to  do  more  with  my  days — crime 
or  good,  or  wickedness  or  virtue ;  it  would  not  matter  to  me,  if  I 
could  but  enjoy  it,  whatever  it  was.* 

'  But,'  I  whispered,  awestruck,  '  crime  is  found  out,  and  then 
comes  punishment.' 

'There  are  some  crimes,'  she  said,  'which  leave  no  trace. 
What  trace  does  a  ship  leave  in  the  sea,  five  minutes  after  she  has 
passed  over  it  ?' 

To  this  profound  reasoning  I  replied  nothing.  Just  then  her 
surly  courier  approached ;  they  talked  excitedly  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  she  turned  to  me : 

'  This  is  pleasant !  I  hear  there  is  no  room  for  me — the  last 
room  was  given  to  you — not  a  comer  left  anywhere ;  and  I  am  to 
sleep  a  la  belle  etoile,* 

Of  course  this  was  impossible.  Willingly  I  gave  up  my  room, 
and  the  courier  lounged  away. 

For  a  few  moments  we  sat  silent,  when  suddenly  upon  us  there 
sank  a  darkness  as  swift  and  as  obscuring  as  a  curtain.  It  was  one 
of  the  strange  atmospheric  changes  of  the  Brocken.  In  a  breathing 
space  it  seemed  as  if  the  bright  night  had  turned  to  a  rolling  black 
mist.  I  groped  for  Sylvia's  hand ;  I  took  it — she  was  not  a  bit 
frightened — into  my  clasp,  warm  and  yielding.  I  drew  her  up 
from  her  low  rocky  seat,  and,  placing  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  I 
tried  to  remember  my  way  back  to  the  hotel.  I  could  not  see  one 
yard  in  front  of  us ;  a  thundering  promise  of  great  heat  throbbed 
through  the  darkened  air.  I  could  hear  my  companion's  hurried 
breathing. 

'  I  wonder  if  we  are  all  going  to  be  killed  ?'  she  said  quietly. 

Just  then  she  stumbled  over  a  stone.  I  threw  out  my  hands  to 
save  her,  and  she  fell  forward,  literally  into  my  arms. 

For  one  moment  of  madness  I  held  her  close  in  a  wild  embrace, 
kissing  her  perfumed  hair,  and  her  eyes  and  her  soft  wet  lips,  rap- 
turoudy.  The  next  moment  she  was  lying  passive  in  my  arms, 
and  sobbing  like  a  child ;  whilst  I  endeavoured,  with  every  excuse 
and  every  prayer  I  could  think  of,  to  reassure  her.  We  found  our 
way  at  last  to  the  door,  and  I  led  her,  still  shuddering,  up  to  my 
room ;  and,  imploring  her  to  forgive  me,  I  said  good-night,  and 
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stayed  outside  whilst  I  heard  her  dose  the  door  and  lock  it.  I  then 
repaired  to  the  dining-room^  where  an  impromptn  conch  had  been 
prepared  for  me. 

I  never  saw  her  again. 

The  next  morning,  when  all  the  tourists  turned  out  to  see  the 
sunrise,  I  could  discover  her  nowhere.  I  inquired  of  mine  host, 
and  learnt  that  Mrs.  Whitworth  had  departed  before  sunrise  with 
her  carriage  and  her  courier. 

I  went  to  my  empty  room,  and  discovered  that  Mrs.  Whitworth 
had  taken  with  her  my  despatch-box,  containing  all  my  valuables. 
I  made  no  inquiries,  and  told  no  one  of  my  loss,  for  I  had  just 
enough  money  about  me  to  take  me  back  to  Harzburg ;  and  Sylvia, 
with  all  her  faults,  had  infatuated  me.  I  never  met  her  again, 
never  made  any  search  for  her,  never  sought  to  learn  who  or  what 
she  was.  It  was  an  episode  which  took  a  great  hold  on  my  imagi- 
nation, and,  though  an  expensive  one,  I  never  regretted  it. 

It  is  now  twelve  years  ago,  and  I  have  often  pondered  over  that 
day.  I  have  come  to  a  thousand  different  conclusions ;  but  one 
idea  became  a  fixed  one — the  courier,  coarse  common  Spaniard  as 
he  was,  must  have  been  the  husband  of  that  lovely  inexplicable 
woman. 
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Bt  Duttok  Cook. 


SiE  Waltbb  Scott,  bestowing  upon  his  novel  of  Waverley  the 
secondary  or  alternative  title  of  '  'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since/  lamented 
that  a  certain  disadvantage  was  inseparable  from  the  plan  of  his  book. 
He  could  offer  his  readers  neither  a  romance  of  chivalry  nor  a  tale 
of  their  own  time,  and  he  apprehended  that  stories  designed  to 
impress  as  pictures  of  manners  should  either  '  refer  to  antiquity  so 
great  as  to  have  become  venerable/  or  should  vividly  reflect  the 
scenes  '  which  are  passing  daily  before  our  eyes,  and  are  interesting 
from  their  novelty.'  In  other  words,  he  held  that  for  the  purposes 
of  the  novelist  of  1805  more  value  attached,  though  for  different 
reasons,  to  the  '  triple-furred  pelisse'  of  the  Bond-street  beaux  of 
that  period  and  to  the  coats  of  mail  of  the  Crusaders,  than  to  '  the 
Court  dress  of  George  11. 's  reign,  with  its  no  collar,  large  sleeves, 
and  low  pocket-holes.'  The  far  perspective  and  the  immediate 
foreground  seemed  to  him  infinitely  more  attractive  than  the  middle 
distance. 

Of  course  gradually,  by  effluxion  of  time,  the  difficulty  is  solved, 
the  equity  of  the  case  is  established.  What  was  only  sixty  years 
old  when  Scot  wrote  Waverley  is  now  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  old ;  romantic  interest  has  gathered  about  his  theme, 
just  as  moss  and  ivy  mantle  a  ruin,  enhancing  its  picturesqueness ; 
and  even  the  Court  dress  of  George  II.'s  reign  may  be  supposed  to 
have  now  acquired  certain  of  the  artistic  graces  of  antiquity.  It  is 
perhaps  the  turn  of  the  Bond-street  beaux  of  1805,  in  their  '  triple- 
forred  pelisses,'  to  come  under  the  penal  clauses,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  novelist's  statute  of  limitations.  Of  pictures  of  manners  bearing 
date  the  early  years  of  the  century,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  not 
old  enough  or  new  enough  to  be  interesting ;  that  they  represent 
fiftshions  bygone,  it  is  true,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  ancient  to  be 
respectable ;  fashions  not  wholly  discarded,  but  rather  waiting  in  the 
shade  until  Time's  revolvings  shall  bring  them  into  vogue  and  favour 
again. 

We  travel  more  quickly  than  we  did,  however.  We  crowd  more 
events,  changes,  and  developments  into  the  space  of  sixty  years 
than  we  used  to.  The  dandies  of  the  Begency  seem  thrust  back 
from  us  to  a  greater  distance  than  separated  Scott  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  from  the  Highland  rising  of  '45.     And  perhaps  the 
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novelist  in  some  degree  overstated  his  case,  or  proclaimed  opinions 
that  were,  in  trath,  rather  individual  than  general.  After  all,  con- 
siderahle  interest  may  possibly  attach  to  the  manners  and  fashions 
which,  although  they  are  gone  from  ns,  are  yet  comparatively  near ; 
the  warmth  of  life  still  lingering  about  them,  as  about  clothes  that 
we  have  but  now  taken  off.  '  Only  yesterday'  appeals  to  sentiment 
and  sympathy  almost  as  effectually  as  does  the  '  long,  long  ago.' 
It  is  the  antiquaries  only  who  would  be  for  ever  peering  into  the 
'far  distance.  It  is  those  of  very  limited  intelligence  who  concern 
themselves  solely  about  the  passing  hour.  But  pictures  of  the 
•manners  of  a  little  while  since  are  not  always  discoverable  or  acces- 
sible immediately.  That  sound  common  sense  which  is  so  prone 
to  do  foolish  things  stirs  itself  to  wipe  away  such  trivial  fond 
records.  Macaulay,  at  the  outset  of  his  greatest  work,  maintained 
that  the  variations  which  take  place  in  dress,  furniture,  repasts, 
and  public  amusements  might  fairly  occupy  the  historian,  all  argu- 
'  ment  touching  the  dignity  of  history  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. But,  as  a  rule,  Clio  disdains  the  chronicling  of  such  small 
beer.  And  no  doubt  Macaulay  had  rather  in  view  the  remote  than 
the  recent  changes  in  the  methods  of  our  social  existence.  He 
planned  to  place  before  *  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
true  picture  of  the  life  of  their  ancestors.'  Apparently  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  itself  he  did  not  purpose  to  write. 

The  manners  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  can  only  be 
found  pictured  in  such  despised  publications  as  fashion-books  and 
fashionable  novels.  The  essayists  who  portrayed  so  admirably 
social  life  in  England  under  Queen  Anne  left  no  representatives  or 
'  successors  to  perform  like  o£Sces  for  the  later  times  of  the  Regency 
and  King  George  lY.  One  is  tempted  to  wish  sometimes  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  busied  himself  more  with  reflecting  his  own 
period,  and  less  with  contriving  those  romances  of  chivali^  which  are 
now,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  lightly  valued  in  comparison  with 
the  price  once  set  upon  them.  The  master  hand,  however,  is  not 
always  forthcoming  either  to  picture  manners  or  to  accomplish  other 
duties.  When  the  sun  is  absent  from  the  skies  above  us,  we  have 
to  be  content  with  inferior  sources  of  illumination. 

But  here  is  a  production  of  the  second  or  third  class  which  yet 
may  prove  to  be  sufliciently  trustworthy.  It  professes  to  consist 
of  'Sketches  of  Manners;'  it  was  published  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Golbum  &  Co.  at  the  Public  Library,  Conduit-street,  Hanover- 
square;  it  bears  the  date  of  1821,  or  exactly  '  sixty  years  since.' 
The  author  conceals  his  name,  but  protests  his  perfect  competence 
to  deal  with  his  theme.  He  is  a  bachelor,  more,  he  admits,  from 
chance  than  from  determination.  No  domestic  concerns  perplex 
him ;  no  wife  promotes  or  impedes  his  welcome  into  society ;  and 
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he  is  therefore  '  more  easily  provided  for  and  more  generally  invited 
than  a  family  man.'  His  years  have  imperceptibly  rolled  on  '  in 
drawing-rooms,  in  parties,  and  in  what  is  called  the  world.'  He  is 
too  old  to  be  an  exquisite  or  a  coxcomb,  yet  neither  old  enongh  nor 
wicked  enough  to  sigh  over  or  to  frown  upon  the  past.  He  is,  he 
intimates,  'without  assuming  any  peculiar  merit,  a  well-dressed 
and  a  well-bred  man,*  whose  aspect  obtains  a  sort  of  general  recog- 
nition, and  who  is  asked  to  one  house  merely  because  he  has  been 
seen  at  another  where  the  same  class  of  society  moves.  And  thus, 
he  maintains,  '  the  scenes  of  high  life  have  multiplied  infinitely  to 
him  in  the  course  of  years,  making  up  an  almost  imperceptible 
experience.'  Ladies  admit  him  to  their  confidence,  consult  him  as 
to  dress  with  implicit  trust  in  the  sincerity  of  his  advice,  and  even 
*  sit  with  him  in  morning  deshabille,  having  no  designs  upon  him.' 
The  beautiful  young  unmarried  lady  with  safety  honours  his  arm, 
constituting  him  the  companion  and  protector  of  her  morning  walk, 
without  fear  of  exciting  ambition  or  passion  in  his  breast,  or  of 
rousing  the  jealousy  of  other  of  her  swains.  The  flaunting  married 
woman  of  quaUty  takes  him  in  her  carriage  to  make  a  round  of 
morning  visits,  or  to  kill  time  by  shopping,  and  runs  no  risk  either 
of  wearing  out  his  patience  or  of  a£fording  provocation  to  the  tongue 
of  scandal.  Further,  he  mentions  that  the  exquisites  and  ruffians 
of  the  time  unrestrainedly  play  their  parts  before  him,  viewing  him 
as  '  a  good-natured  gentleman-like  old  fellow,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
cypher  in  the  busy  scene  of  high  life.'  He  quotes  Gowper  as  to 
peeping  at  the  world  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat,  and  concludes 
with  a  moralising  air  :  '  Life  is  a  drama  more  or  less  brief ;  with 
some  gay,  with  others  insipid ;  and  all  men  are  actors  of  some  sort 
or  other,  from  the  prince  on  the  throne  to  the  little  tyrant  of  his 
domestic  circle.  Nor  is  it  given  to  those  actors  to  see  and  to  learn 
themselves,  but  only  to  those  who,  like  the  Hermit  in  London, 
occupy  a  seat  in  the  stage-box,  and  are  the  calm  spectators  of  the 
piece.' 

This  Hermit  in  London,  as  he  styles  himself,  soon,  from  a 
comer  of  Lady  Mary  Modish's  carriage,  introduces  the  reader  to 
Hyde  Park  on  a  Sunday — sixty  years  ago.  A  fine  Sunday,  it  is 
noted,  draws  out  as  many  insects — butterflies  of  fashion,  and  grub- 
worms  from  the  City — as  a  hot  sun  and  a  shower  of  rain  can  produce 
in  the  middle  of  June.  The  Park  is  thronged,  in  addition  to  its 
loftier  frequenters,  with  men-milliners,  Unendrapers,  and  shopboys. 
There  are  groups  of  women  in  the  latest  Parisian  fashions — all 
taffeta,  feathers,  flowers,  and  lace.  But  they  talk  loud ;  their 
mauvais  ton  is  too  evident ;  they  are  unattended  by  a  servant ;  and 
a  bit  of  straw  adhering  to  the  skirts  of  one  of  them  betrays  that 
the;  have  come  aU  the  way  from  Fleet-street  or  Ludgate-hiJJ  in  a 
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hackney-coach,  and  that  they  are  merely  playing  at  being  women  of 
fashion.  They  are  accompanied  by  awkward  wonld-be  beaax  of  the 
class  known  as  '  Sunday  bloods'  and  '  counter  coxcombs/  men  who 
have  been  serring  all  the  rest  of  the  week  in  their  shops,  and  now 
presume  '  to  sport  their  odious  persons  in  the  drive  of  fashion.' 
Lady  Mary  Modish  finds  herself  hustled  by  these  *  plebs'  as  she 
enters  her  barouche.  She  is  almost  tempted  to  forswear  the  Park 
on  Sundays ;  but,  as  she  observes,  she  cannot  be  at  church  all 
day,  nor  make  a  complete  prisoner  of  herself,  because  it  is  Sunday. 
Were  it  not  for  her  harp— ladies  played  the  harp  in  those  times — 
and  a  little  scandal,  there  would  be  no  getting  through  the  day  at 
all.  '  The  tilbury  and  dennet  system  is  very  convenient  for  these 
people/  she  notes.  The  '  once-a-week  beaux'  hire  tilburies  with 
awkward  grooms  in  pepper-and-salt  or  drab,  '  like  the  incog,  of  the 
Royal  Family,'  and  crowd  the  Park  on  Sunday,  to  return  the  follow- 
ing day  to  their  shops,  like  boys  to  school  on  Black  Monday.  Her 
ladyship  recognises  her  plumassier,  with  fixed  spurs  like  a  field- 
officer,  riding  as  importantly  as  though  he  were  one  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury ;  and  her  banker's  clerk  so  stiff  and  so  laced  up  that  he 
looks  more  like  an  Egyptian  mummy  than  a  man,  affectiug  to  be  a 
beau  militaire,  and  followed  by  a  groom  out  of  place,  wearing  a 
cockade  in  his  hat.  'I  have  not  common  patience  with  these 
creatures,'  she  cries. 

But  now  there  approaches  Mr.  Millefleurs,  an  exquisite  of  the 
period.  He  is  perfumed  like  a  milliner ;  his  colour  is  heightened 
by  some  vegetable  dye ;  his  two  front  teeth  are  false,  shaming  the 
others  a  little  by  their  ivory  polish ;  and  his  breath  savours  of 
myrrh  like  a  heathen  sacrifice.  He  thrusts  his  horse's  head  into 
the  carriage,  smiles  afiectedly,  removes  his  hat,  pulls  a  stray  lock 
across  his  forehead,  the  better  to  display  its  whiteness  and  the 
glossiness  of  his  hair,  the  result  of  '  at  least  two  hours'  brushing, 
arranging,  perfuming,  and  unguenting.'  He  carries  under  his  arm 
a  whip,  and  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth  a  violet ;  he  stares  impu- 
dently;  and  as  he  discourses  of  his  monstrous  luck  upon  the  turf,  he 
brushes  his  horse  gently  with  a  highly-scented  silk  handkerchief, 
producing  afterwards  one  of  cambric,  and  goes  through  '  a  thousand 
minauderies  which  would  have  suited  an  afiected  woman  better 
than  a  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  Brigade  of  Guards.'  Meantime 
Lady  Mary  condescends  to  pat  and  caress  Mr.  Millefleur's  horse, 
displaying  her  lovely  arm,  ungloved,  and  attracting  a  hundred 
admiring  eyes.  Female  charioteers  dash  past,  driving  curricles  at 
the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour.  These  ladies  affect  the  looks  of 
stage-coachmen,  wear  round  riding-hats  and  stiff  York-tan  gloves, 
handle  their  four-horse  whips  in  masterly  style,  lash  their  horses 
freely,  employ  abundantly  the  language  of  the  stable,  and  as  they 
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pass  their  acqaaintances  distribute  familiar,  knowing,  sideway  nods 
of  the  head  in  tme  '  down  the  road'  fashion.  One  titled  lady  is 
fi&moiis  for  her  skill  in  driving  four  milk-white  horses — her  face  a 
perfect  enamel  from  her  excessiYO  use  of  paint ;  and  to  see  the 
lash  of  her  whip  fly  about  her  leaders,  to  see  her  perched  aloft  upon 
the  box,  squaring  her  elbows  and  gathering  up  her  reins,  is  the 
delight  of  the  ostlers  and  hackney-coachmen  about  town.  Mad- 
brained  *  ruflSans  of  quality,*  driving  light  mails  with  four  in  hand, 
also  occupy  the  Park,  with  dangerous  '  tandem  gentlemen'  proceed- 
ing very  recklessly,  '  the  leader  looking  wildly  about  him,  like  a  stag 
which  has  just  broken  cover  ;'  a  weak  friend  with  a  mail-coach  horn 
seated  on  the  driver's  left,  *  both  half  drunk  or  in  high  spirits,'  the 
odds  being  that  they  upset  themselves  or  run  over  anybody  or  any- 
thing coming  in  contact  with  them  in  their  furious  career.  The 
*  tilbury  man,'  it  is  noted,  '  is  not  so  great  a  swell — if,'  the  author 
is  careful  to  add,  '  I  may  adopt  a  phrase  of  fashionable  vulgarity.' 
The  word  swell  was  but  just  coming  into  vogue.  The  tilbury  man 
has  usually  his  groom  for  his  companion  ;  between  his  feet  sits  his 
pet,  a  bulldog  or  terrier  of  ferocious  expression.  Occasionally  the 
'  ruffian'  is  to  be  seen  with  a  glass  fixed  in  the  socket  of  his  eye  and 
a  quill  toothpick  or  a  straw  gathered  from  the  stable  stuck  in  the 
comer  of  his  mouth.  Sometimes,  but  only  if  the  weather  be  cold 
and  the  *  ruffian'  of  military  quality, — for  smoking  was  not  a  uni- 
versal pastime  or  accomplishment  sixty  years  since, — '  a  lighted 
cigar  is  smoked  by  the  coxcomb.' 

The  dandy  Guardsman  seems  often  to  have  presented  himself 
to  the  author's  notice.  A  panorama  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  is 
exhibited,  Waterloo  being  quite  a  recent  event,  and  the  patrons  of 
the  show  are  described.  Among  them  figures  *  the  exquisite  militaire, 
youthful  and  blooming,  affected,  vain,  with  an  air  of  sans  souci,  a 
toothpick  or  a  violet  in  his  mouth,  a  quizzing-glass  either  suspended 
round  his  neck  or  fixed  in  the  socket  of  his  eye,  seeming  to  disdain 
taking  an  interest  in  the  thing,  yet  lisping  out,  ''  Upon  my  thoul, 
it's  d — d  like,  d — d  like  indeed  ;  yeth,  that's  just  the  place  where 
we  lotht  tho  many  men ;  it's  quite  ridiculouth  how  like  it  iift." ' 
And  the  Hermit  comments  upon  the  contrast  of  so  much  valour 
vrith  so  much  feminine  conceit,  starch  and  perfume,  whalebone  and 
pasteboard ;  admitting,  however,  that  the  fops  had  borne  themselves 
bravely  in  the  fray,  taking  no  care  abroad  of  the  pretty  persons  they 
80  fondly  cherished  at  home. 

Further,  the  Hermit  in  London  relates  concerning  a  cousin  of 
his  own,  who  had  recently  received  a  commission  in  the  Guards, 
and  is  about  to  enter  upon  his  military  duties.  He  is  described  as 
very  young,  of  moderate  fortune,  very  good-hearted,  but,  unhappily 
for  him,  very  vain  and  very  handsome.     He  views  the  fact  of  his 
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being  an  officer  in  the  Gaards  as  launching  him  completely  into 
high  life  and  conferring  upon  him  the  final  stamp  of  fieishion.  By 
his  brother  officers  he  is  regarded  as  a  Yery  hopefol  recmity  a  Yeiy 
'  prime  fellow'  indeed.  The  yonng  man  is  attended  by  one  Hopf- 
man,  a  German  valet  de  chambre,  who  is  duly  instructed  as  to  the 
needs  of  his  employer  when  mounting  guard.  Hop&nan  is  to  call  the 
young  officer  at  six,  to  let  him  have  the  last  boots  with  the  copper 
bezels — not  the  iron-heeled  ones  nor  the  Wellingtons,  made  for  him 
by  Hoby — and  to  use  the  expensive  blacking  made  after  Lord  B.'s 
recipe,  with  maraschino  in  it  and  oil  of  lavender  and  twenty  other 
things.  The  valet  is  to  fetch  home  the  regimental  jacket  from 
Scott's,  and  to  see  that  it  is  well  padded  on  the  breast  and  stufied 
on  the  shoulders  ;  to  put  two  handkerchiefs  in  the  pocket,  a  cam- 
bric one  and  '  one  of  my  Barcelonas  ;*  and  to  perfume  them  well, 
and  to  add  the  gold  snuff-box  with  the  Sleeping  Beauty  on  it — '  not 
the  gold  embossed  one,  nor  the  gold  engine-turned,  nor  the  antique 
box,  nor  the  silver-gilt,  nor  the  one  bought  in  the  Palais  Boyal.' 
The  youth  is  to  be  taken  to  the  parade-ground  in  his  tilbury,  lest  he 
should  get  his  boots  dusty  or  his  French  scarlet  cloth  soiled.  He 
purposes  to  wear  round  his  neck  his  twenty-guinea  gold  chain  with 
his  quizzing-glass,  and  directs  his  servant  to  follow  him  with  his  silk 
nightgown  and  Turkish  embroidered  slippers,  his  backgammon-board 
pour  passer  le  temps,  his  poodle-dog  to  play  with,  his  violoncello, 
his  writing-desk,  his  cedar  box  of  cigars,  his  gold  cigar-tube,  some 
scented  tobacco,  and  his  ecume  de  mer  pipe — '  'twill  pass  an  hour, 
and  it  looks  so  soldier-like  to  smoke  on  guard.'  He  requires,  more- 
over, a  cambric  shirt,  with  the  collar  highly  starched — '  one  of  those 
that  look  like  winkers ;'  a  second  regimental  jacket,  '  nicely 
pigeon-tailed ;'  his  musical  snuff-box,  with  Prince's  mixture  in  it; 
his  thin  morocco  boots ;  his  hairbrushes,  razors,  damask  napkins, 
various  soaps,  rose-water  for  his  eyes,  and  white  wax  for  his  nails, 
with  his  best  dressing-case,  &c. 

Belative  to  the  fashions  in  costume  prevalent  sixty  years  ago  our 
author  has  much  to  say,  although  he  is  naturally  more  communica- 
tive about  the  dress  of  his  own  sex  than  as  to  the  attire  of  the  ladies. 
Of  one  British  matron,  reproached  with  being  '  clad  in  everything 
firom  France,'  he  writes  that  she  was  '  covered  with  folds  of  drapery, 
circles  of  ribbons  and  tucks,  tier  over  tier  of  flounces,  and  quillings 
of  lace,  and  puffings  of  all  sorts,'  in  the  directly  opposite  extreme 
to  the  flimsy  garments  worn  a  few  years  before,  when  women  ap- 
peared as  though  they  were  sewn  up  in  tight  bags.  Generally  the 
ladies  seem  to  have  been  much  ornamented  and  feathered,  wearing 
nodding  plumes,  such  as  are  still  fAvoured  at  Boyal  Drawing-rooms, 
much  frilled  and  furbelowed ;  but  instances  are  found  of  a  style  of 
'  affected  simplicity.'     One  lady  of  peculiarly  substantial  proportions 
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is  described  as  habited  all  in  white ;  her  hair  flat  on  the  top  and 
fjAlUng  in  ringlets,  after  the  manner  seen  in  Greek  statuary ;  *  her 
neck  and  shoolders  much  exposed;  her  arms  bare  nearly  to  the 
shonlder,  with  gloves  wrinkled  and  thmst  down  almost  to  the  wrists ; 
bracelets  over  them,  and  with  white-satin  shoes,  laced  np  a  pillar 
of  colossal  appearance,  with  such  a  foot  for  a  base  as  might  have 
supported  the  statue  of  Minerva.'  Male  fashions  are  more  minutely 
discussed,  although  there  is  much  denunciation  of  the  solemn  cox* 
combs  who  importantly  deHver  their  opinions  on  the  cut  of  a  cape 
or  the  stiffening  of  a  cravat,  who  dispute  as  to  the  rival  merits  of 
*  the  Stanhope  crop'  and  the  tete  a  la  guillotine,  the  Cumberland 
corset  and  the  Brummel  bodice,  the  Petersham  trousers  and  the 
Wellington  pantaloons,  .and  are  learned  on  the  subject  of  the  Osbal- 
diston  tie.  The  dandies  of  1820  wore  stays,  and  affected  exceeding 
effeminacy  of  appearance.  The  gentlemen  were  charged  with  trench- 
ing upon  the  petticoats,  paints,  stays,  starched  handkerchiefs,  and 
pouting-pigeon  bosoms  of  the  ladies.  While  certain  masculine 
dames  promenaded  the  streets  in  kilts  instead  of  petticoats,  or  cased 
their  ankles  in  Turkish  trousers,  '  their  heads  representing  either 
''kiss  me  if  you  can"  by  a  penthouse  of  terrific  projection,  or  ''kiss 
me  if  you  dare"  by  an  impudent  exposure  of  a  h4;hly-coloured  cheek 
and  a  proud  impudent  air,'  the  dandy  proffered  himself  as  a  being 
of  doubtful  gender,  a  figure  in  whalebone  as  thin  as  a  lath,  with 
pale-blue  unmeaning  hazy  eyes  ;  so  laced  up  and  pinched  in  that  he 
could  not  stoop  to  pick  up  his  handkerchief  if  he  chanced  to  drop  it ; 
with  trousers  so  wide  and  loose  that  they  resembled  petticoats,  with 
a  painted  &ce  looking  over  a  wall  of  starch  and  muslin,  a  patch  at 
the  comer  of  his  mouth,  a  flower  between  his  lips,  his  hair  crested 
over  his  forehead  like  the  feathers  of  a  Friesland  hen,  and  a  gold 
chain  and  quizzing-glass  dangling  from  a  neck  long  as  a  gander's. 
He  lisped,  ogled,  and  drawled ;  he  smelt  like  a  civet  cat ;  he  was 
all  affectation,  vacant  stare,  '  hectic  cough,  discontent,  expense,  deli- 
cacy, and  inutility.'  The  author's  'young  cousin  in  the  Guards'  was 
understood  to  order  a  new  coat  monthly,  and  some  novelty  in  the 
way  of  a  waistcoat  weekly.  He  was  possessed  of  an  exceeding  variety 
of  over-coats,  driving-coats,  tuniques,  military  great-coats,  night- 
cloaks,  tartans,  and  pelisses.  The  fashions  were  set  and  tempta- 
tions to  expense  placed  before  the  '  elegants  of  town'  by  a  trade-com- 
bination or  junto  of  tailors,  who  frequentiy  made  their  customers 
appear  in  a  very  ridiculous  light.  One  day  it  was  ruled  that  every 
back  should  be  as  broad  as  an  Irish  chairman's,  and  the  shoulders 
bolstered  up  to  imitate  a  hodman's  ;  on  the  morrow,  men  were  to 
be  flat,  squeezed  at  the  waist  like  hourglasses,  or  laced  up  to  resem- 
ble earwigs.  Occasionally  the  whole  town  was  made  pigeon-breasted 
or  martin-tailed.  Skirts  now  dangled  in  the  dust,  and  now  vanished 
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altogether,  leaving  a  mere  shell-jacket  behind  them.  One  day  all 
was  starch  ;  the  next,  all  were  men  in  buckram.  A  distinguished 
exqaisite  appears  padded  all  over ;  a  little  later,  and  all  the  other 
foplings  are  walking  pincushions.  '  A  prince  requires  confinements 
in  his  limbs,  and  all  his  subjects  are  inmiediately  restrained  within 
the  same  limits.'  Now  a  long  '  bang-up  box-coat'  with  a  dozen 
capes  is  the  vogue,  and  now  a  single-breasted  hunting-frock,  or  the 
curtailed  garment  known  as  a  spencer.  The  tailor  wielded  absolute 
power,  and  made  the  man,  although  there  was  often  danger,  *  be- 
twixt the  long  skirts  of  his  great-coat,  fur  embroidery,  tassels, 
olivet  buttons,  pigeon-breast,  and  pale  face'  of  the  decent  young 
man's  being  mistaken  for  a  very  indecent  young  woman.  *We  are 
more  regarded  for  our  coats  than  for  our  characters,'  sighs  our  Her- 
mit in  London ;  '  and  if  a  man  be  not  in  the  last  fashion,  he  must 
content  himself  with  holding  the  last  place  in  the  beaumonde.*  And 

he  relates  how  the  late  Colonel  M ,  dying  of  a  wound  received 

in  a  duel  he  had  provoked  by  his  own  insolence,  expressed  regret 
for  his  conduct,  and  assured  his  second  that  he  had  not  taken  his 
antagonist  for  a  gentleman  until  it  was  too  late, '  merely  on  account 
of  his  having  on  a  coat  of  the  last  year's  fashion.' 

The  exquisites  did  not  disdain  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and 
from  the  kind  of  food  they  consumed  it  may  be  inferred  that  their 
digestive  powers  were  considerable.  Three  gentlemen  are  supposed 
to  dine  at  Long's.  They  reject  turtle-soup  as  smelling  too  much 
of  the  City.  A  small  turbot,  a  turkey  poult,  six  French  dishes, 
including  mushrooms  stewed  in  champagne,  a  cream,  pine-apple 
fritters,  '  as  light  as  love  and  as  hot  as  fire,'  and  an  apricot-tart, 
form  part  of  their  dinner ;  with  a  pine,  grapes  (at  seven  shillings  per 
pound),  walnuts,  wafers,  ice,  &c.,  for  dessert.  Their  bill  for  wine 
includes  East  India  Madeira,  a  bottle  of  iced  champagne,  a  bottle 
of  hermitage,  a  few  glasses  of  Cyprus  wine,  six  kinds  of  liqueurs 
'  between  the  acts,'  with  Burgundy  after  dinner.  At  their  fourth 
bottle  they  call  for  olives  and  orange-chips  to  give  a  relish  to  their 
wine.  The  groom  is  ordered  to  bring  their  chariot  round  at  eleven 
'  to  go  to  the  opera,  the  club,  and  the  Finish ;'  and  to  take  the  tilbury 
home  and  physic  the  leaders.  A  favourite  dog  is  admitted  to  the 
dinner-party,  caressed,  and  regaled  with  a  pound  of  veal  cutlets  and 
a  sweetbread.  The  conversation  is  rather  lively  than  severe.  There 
is  discourse  about  '  flounces  at  the  bottom  of  pantaloons,'  the  tying 
of  cravats,  and  '  certain  Greeking  transactions ;'  about  Lord  This 
and  That ;  and  various  amateurs  in  pipes  and  snuff-boxes  are  cited 
as  '  fellows  who  know  how  to  Kve.'  '  Were  you  at  the  play  last 
night?'  asks  one  of  the  diners.  But  the  theatre  is  held  rather  in  dis- 
iain  by  the  dandies.  *  D — n  the  play  1'  is  the  answer.  *  Who 
would  go  to  such  a  vulgar  place  ?     No ;  I  looked  in  at  the  Argyll 
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Booms,  saw  an  act  of  the  Bourgeois  GentiUiomme,  squeezed  my 
little  faTOurite's  hand,  and  then  went  off  to  a  ball,  qnarrelled  with 
a  fellow,  and  milled  a  watchman.'  '  And  1/  says  the  third  gentle- 
man, *  dined  with  B ,  paid  five  guineas  for  my  dinner,  quizzed 

the  old  reprobate  peer,  laughed  at  A 's  slang  and  bad  jokes, 

and  looked  in  at  Bennet-street.  My  curiosity  cost  me  three  hun- 
dred ;  but  noYor  mind.' 

Gentlemen  lost  much  money  at  gambling-houses  and  *  silver  hells' 
sixty  years  ago,  and  the  ladies  were  much  addicted  to  cards,  playing 
long  whist,  loo,  casino,  and  macao.  Great  aping  of  foreign  manners 
prevailed,  and  persons  of  fashion  adorned  their  conversation  with 
frequent  scraps  of  French.  People  were  fond  of  stating  that  under 
certain  conditions  they  preserved  their  sang-froid  or  behaved  with 
nonchalance ;  this  they  pronounced  to  be  une  a  f aire  du  coeur,  that 
une  affaire  du  gout ;  they  promised,  upon  application  being  made  to 
them  for  action  upon  their  part,  ^aire  leur  possible  or  f aire  V impos- 
sible ;  such  expressions  m  Ah  bah  /  tout  au  contraire,  and  point  du 
tout,  were  to  be  heard  incessantly  in  the  best  society,  with  '  a  mil- 
lion of  other  hackneyed  French  phrases,  that  answered  the  purpose 
of  the  speakers  not  a  jot  better  than  the  plainest  English  would 
have  done.'  Add  to  these  a  great  variety  of  starts  and  shrugs,  ele- 
vations of  the  shoulders,  shakings  of  the  head,  writhings,  convul- 
sions, and  puppet-show  tricks  of  features,  and  there  was  complete 
exhibition  of  '  the  whole  language  and  manoeuvres  of  the  pseudo- 
learned  and  accomplished  ones  who  have  introduced  foreign  man- 
ners into  our  native  soil.'  A  sort  of  Gallomania  greatly  prevailed. 
Sundry  exquisites  carried  large  vulgar  snuff-boxes  adorned  with  the 
head  of  Bonaparte  upon  the  Ud,  and  protested  that  the  art  of  snuff- 
taking  should  be  studied  in  Paris,  that  it  took  twelve  months  to 
become  perfect  in  the  accomplishment,  and  that  not  one  Englishman 
in  a  thousand  knew  how  to  take  a  pinch  like  a  gentleman.  A  few 
weeks'  trip  across  the  Channel  seemed  to  unfit  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  '  for  home  and  British  society.'  They  even  learnt  to  despise 
port-wine  and  roast  beef.  They  herded  together,  assumed  an  absurd 
tone  of  superiority,  formed  waltz  and  quadrille  parties  :  the  women 
were  all  a  2a  mode  de  Paris,  all  broken  sentences  of  French  and 
English,  all  shrug,  humpback,  stooped  shoulders,  quick  short  step, 
and  quadrille  antics ;  the  men  were  all  coxcombs  and  foplings  mas- 
querading in  the  dress,  language,  and  deportment  of  foreigners.  They 
conceived  themselves,  however,  to  be  absolute  leaders  of  fashion  and 
models  of  taste,  '  while  their  dress  was  ungraceful,  their  manners 
extravagant,  their  language  imperfect,  their  morals  often  impaired, 
their  talents  generally  confined,  and  their  conduct  always  ridiculous.' 

Society  was  also  affected  by  an  Oriental  leaven.  Gentlemen 
known  as  nabobs,  their  complexions  the  colour  of  a  guinea,  their  lips  a 
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aky-blae,  were  now  retnrmng  from  India  in  possession  of  serious  liver 
complaints  and  prodigious  fortunes.  A  Nabob  Club,  a  unique  insti- 
tution,  had  been  opened  in  London.  Only  very  rich  men  who  had 
been  in  India,  elderly  epicureans  who  had  been  broiled  in  the  East, 
whose  palates  had  been  burnt  and  purged  away,  whose  talk  was  of 
houkarbedars,  of  houkars,  of  hubble-bubbles,  of  chillums  of  *  mala- 
catawney'  and  curries,  were  competent  to  be  members.  The  dub 
boasted  four  men-cooks  and  many  black  servants ;  the  rooms  were 
hung  with  views  of  India.  This  Nabob  Club,  presuming  it  to  have 
actually  existed,  must  have  preceded  by  some  years  the  foundation 
of  the  Oriental  in  Hanover-square. 

The  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park  was  distinguished  sixty  years  ago 
by  characteristics  it  has  since  lost.  The  dandies  were  wont  to  saunter 
there.  And  in  the  Mall  were  to  be  found  both '  the  chevalier  d'indus- 
trie  hunting  simultaneously  for  a  wife  and  for  a  dinner,'  and  *  the 
foreign  demirep,  who,  by  the  agency  of  a  poodle-dog,  had  a  happy 
talent  for  forming  acquaintance  with  those  whom  she  had  never  met 
before.'  The  mysterious  lady  was  also  to  be  seen  who  affected  the 
sentimental  assumed  airs  of  romance,  and  pretended  to  read  Zimmer- 
man on  Solitude  or  the  poems  of  Thomas  Moore,  yet,  having  other 
ends  in  view,  constantly  averted  her  glance  from  her  book,  and  did 
not  turn  a  single  leaf  for  hours  together.  But  the  profession  of  arms 
supplied  the  Mall  with  the  largest  number  of  its  frequenters.  The 
gay  Life  Guardsman  was  present,  *  casting  his  net  for  female  game 
on  every  side,'  or  sighing  for  some  belle  to  whom  he  might  recount 
the  action  of  Quatre  Bras,  or  in  whose  bewitching  society  he  might 
find  compensation  for  the  rigours  of  war.  Then  there  were  the 
half-pay  officers,  naval  and  military,  whom  the  Peace  had  deprived 
of  active  occupation :  poor  gentlemen  whiling  away  the  time  until 
the  hour  arrived  for  again  attending  at  the  Admiralfy,  memorialising 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Horse  Guards,  or  waiting  in  some 
great  man's  antechamber  petitioning  for  some  never-to-be-granted 
favour.  The  dismounted  dragoon  was  revealed  by  his  blue  orna- 
mented great-coat,  his  black-silk  neck-handkerchief,  his  fixed  spurs, 
and  dowlas  trousers ;  while  the  gray  surtout  and  pantaloons,  with 
unspurred  Wellingtons,  announced  the  infantry  officer  reduced  to 
half-pay.  Both  had  issued,  it  is  suggested,  '  from  first-floors  in 
Suffolk-street,  back  rooms  about  the  Adelphi  and  Strand,  or  hiding- 
places  in  the  suburbs.'  Both  were  in  the  habit  daily  of  passing 
hours  in  the  Mall,  ruminating  on  past  dangers  and  glories,  project- 
ing fresh  memorials  to  the  Minister,  and  heartily  wishing  that  *  Boney' 
were  let  loose  again,  just  to  give  them  further  chances  of  service  and 
promotion. 

Fashions  change  so  often  and  so  abruptly,  that  it  is  almost  as 
difficult  to  picture  them  accurately  as  to  catch  ere  she  fidl  '  the 
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Cynthia  of  the  minate.'  In  the  first  chapter  of  his  WcwerUy  Soott* 
wrote  of  the  hlae  frock-coat  and  white-dimity  waistcoat,  the  respect- 
able and  gentlemanlike  attire  of  the  time — 1805,  or  thereabonts. 
Some  years  later,  revising  the  book  for  the  collected  edition  of  his 
writings,  he  had  to  confess  that  blue  coats  and  white  waistcoats  had 
become  as  antiquated  as  himself,  and  he  requested  '  the  reader  of 
fjAshion  to  fill  np  the  costume  with  an  embroidered  waistcoat  of 
purple  velvet  or  silk,  and  a  coat  of  whatever  colour  he  pleases.'  Yet 
since  Scott  ceased  to  write  the  blue  frocks  and  white  waistcoats  have 
reappeared,  and  the  coats  of  any  colour  and  the  embroidered  waist- 
coats of  purple  velvet  or  silk  have  departed,  but  only  to  return  to 
life,  it  may  be,  after  a  certain  or  uncertain  interval.  One  hears 
nothing  now  of  exquisites  and  elegantes,  of  dandies  and  dandizettesi 
of  ruffians  of  quality,  female  charioteers,  and  '  dashing  Cyprians ;'. 
but  although  the  names  have  vanished,  the  creatures  they  repre- 
sented may  still  remain  with  us.  What  Teufelsdrockh  described  as 
a  '  divine  idea  of  cloth*  yet  pervades  the  universe. 

Crutch  and  Toothpick  are  not  innovations  so  much  as  restorations 
or  revivals.  The  '  dandiacal  body'  so  called  has  gone,  but  '  swells' 
and  *  swelldom'  remain.  Nevertheless,  for  certain  losses  no  absolute 
compensation  seems  to  be  provided.  As  the  satirical  poet  wrote  in 
1748, 

'  What's  not  destroyed  by  Time's  deyoariog  hand  ? 
Where's  Troy  ?  and  where's  the  Maypole  in  the  Strand  ? 
Peas,  cabbages,  and  turnips  once  grew  where 
Now  stands  New  Bond-street  and  a  newer  square. 
Sach  piles  of  boilding  now  rise  np  and  down, 
London  itself  seems  going  oat  of  town. 
Our  fathers  crossed  from  Fnlham  in  a  wherry ; 
Their  sons  enjoy  a  bridge  at  Pntney  ferry. 
Think  we  that  modem  words  eternal  are  f 
Toopet  and  Tompion,  Cosins  and  Colmar, 
Hereafter  will  be  called  by  some  plain  man 
A  wig,  a  watch,  a  pair  of  stays,  a  fan.* 

Of  these  the  term  '  toupet'  remains,  however.  But  the  dandies' 
tradespeople  have  for  the  most  part  vanished.  Friburg's  shop, 
where  they  bought  their  snuffs,  has  gone,  though  very  recently; 
and  Hoby's,  where  they  bought  their  Welluigtons,  and  O'Shaugh- 
nessy's,  where  they  bought  their  dancing-pumps ;  and  Parslow's, 
where  they  lost  money  at  billiards ;  and  Hudson's,  whence  they 
obtained  their  German  pipes,  such  of  them  as  smoked  pipes. 
Has  Morton,  the  fashionable  gunsmith,  now  a  representative  ? 
has  Vincent,  who  provided  the  dandies  with  their  spurs?  or 
Scott,  the  favourite  military  tailor  in  Pall  Mall  ?  Yauxhall  Gardens 
— the  dandies  were  wont  to  make  up  midnight  parties  for  Yauxhall 
— disappeared  long  years  ago,  and  about  the  same  time  Fops'-alley 
was  closed  for  ever  to  fops  as  to  other  folk ;  St.  James's-street  has 
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now  no  cognisance  of  the  Cocoa  Tree  Tavern  and  Chocolate  HouBe, 
once  the  esteemed  resort  of  the  dandies  who  were  also  Tories.  Their 
clahs,  Watier's  and  Crockford's,  &c.,  are  known  no  more;  their  Argyll 
Booms,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Argyll  Booms  of  a  later  genera- 
tion, were  closed  many  years  since,  and  Almack's  assemblies  are 
things  of  the  past ;  Carlton  House  itself  has  dissolved  as  completely 
as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  or  the  palace  of  Aladdin  itself. 
There  are  no  watchmen  now  to  be  'nulled'  or  watch-boxes  to  be 
overturned  ;  gentlemen  who  would  know  the  hour  do  not  now  '  strike 
their  repeaters  ;*  no  one  carries  about  with  him  a  musical  snuff-box ; 
few  drink  Madeira.  Ladies  do  not  now  play  the  harp,  nor  do  they 
attend  masked  balls  at  the  Opera-house.  In  the  course  of  sixty 
years  many  changes  occur,  and  perhaps  the  most  of  these  are  for  the 
best. 


FAITH  AFTEB  DOUBT. 


I  WILL  believe :  beyond  all  youthful  dreams. 

Where  thou  didst  see  thyself  triumphant,  strong, 
Set  by  thine  art  the  kings  of  men  among, 

Thy  thirst  assuaged  by  what  life-giving  streams, 

Thy  forehead  crowned  by  what  immortal  beams — 
Beyond  the  love  that  set  thy  youth  to  song, 
And  held  thee  thrall  to  hopeless  grief  so  long. 

Is  this  lost  love  from  sorrow  that  redeems. 

Yet  what  am  I,  that  I  should  bring  thee  bliss — 
That  I  should  triumph  over  bitter  years — 

With  lips  too  sad  to  tempt  a  lover's  kiss, 
Storm-driven,  harried,  sore  beset  by  fears, 

With  only  gifts  from  shipwreck  snatched  to  give — 

What  grace  have  I,  that  I  should  bid  thee  live  ? 

LOUISE  OHAKDLEB  HOULTON. 
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Like  a  good  many  other  worse  people,  I  bom  with  a  desire  to  better 
the  lot  of  my  humbler  fellow-beings.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  Kyrle 
Society,  nor  do  I  give  prizes  for  the  kind  treatment  of  the  harmless 
necessary  cat.  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  say  what  is  my  hobby : 
suffice  it  that,  like  most  other  movements  of  the  day,  it  is  in  con- 
stant want  of  funds.  To  raise  these,  I  recently  screwed  up  my  courage 
to  concert-pitch,  haying  been  assured  by  a  handy  bachelor  whom  I  had 
consulted  that  amateur  music  and  asstheticism  were  the  open  sesame 
to  people's  purses.  '  First,'  he  said,  '  catch  your  hare,  alias  your 
soprano,  just  as  the  first  object  of  a  general  is  to  secure  his  base.' 
Li  my  simplicity,  being  the  nineteenth  member  of  a  musical  clergy- 
man's family,  I  had  imagined  that  sopranos  (pure  or  mezzo)  were  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries ;  but  I  soon  found,  to  my  cost,  that  their 
number  was  very  limited.  I  could  only  discover  thirteen  among 
all  my  firiends ;  and  of  these,  some  were  ill,  some  were  abroad,  some 
were  cross,  one  was  being  sued  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights, 
and  the  last  two  were  blessed  with  unmanageable  husbands,  who 
inyariably  raised  insurmountable  objections  to  everything  proposed. 
This  particular  trouble  of  the  sopranos  lasted  long,  and  had  many 
phases.  In  the  end  I  pounced  upon  an  old  friend  with  a  lovely 
voice,  fortunately  single,  and  consequently  amiable.  But  what  was 
to  be  the  special  attraction  of  the  entertainment?  Bones  and 
niggers  were  vulgar,  a  breakdown  impossible.  For  a  fat  lady  there 
was  no  room,  and  the  Midgets  were  engaged  in  London.  Did  I  know 
any  remarkable  person — a  lion-hunter,  an  Alpine  traveller,  an  author, 
an  artist  ?  I  did  know  one,  an  eminent  composer ;  but  then  he 
was  the  fashion,  and  fashionable  people,  I  had  always  understood, 
were  as  difficult  of  access  as  royal  personages.  Still  I  remembered 
the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge  and  the  widow,  and  I  asked  him 
humbly  and  diffidently,  yet  firmly,  to  assist  me.  Wonder  of  wonders  ! 
I  know  not  why,  but---he  graciously  accepted.  '  Saved !'  I  cried 
to  my  niece  and  companion,  a  fiAscinating  tomboy,  as  I  flourished 
the  composer's  letter,  written  on  pink  paper  with  curled  edges,  and 
smelling  deliciously,  before  her  astonished  blue  eyes.  Now  there 
could  be  no  question  of  failure !  My  niece  somehow  or  other,  pro- 
bably by  inspiration,  for  she  was  more  idle  than  words  can  picture, 
had  learned  to  play  the  violin,  and  burned  to  display  her  talents 
before  a  real  audience.  The  rest  of  the  troupe  were  easily  assem- 
bled.    They  consisted  of  a  contralto  with  fine  eyes  and  a  sympa- 
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thetic  Yoice^  an  erratic  geniiis  who  wrote  and  sang  his  own  songs, 
a  military  swell  of  play-acting  propensities,  a  gentle  baritone,  and 
the  handy  bachelor,  who  promised  ominously  to  '  read  something.' 
These  made  np  a  by  no  means  despicable  company. 

As  the  day  approached  I  found,  as  frequently  happens  to  hos- 
tesses, that  by  some  quintessence  of  bad  luck  I  had  hit  on  a  night 
when  every  other  house  for  twenty  miles  round  had  opened  its  doors. 
All  forms  of  social  entertainments,  from  balls  and  dinner-parties  to 
stances,  appeared  to  be  going  forward  on  that  &tal  night.  My 
niece,  who,  from  exuberant  elation,  had  now  descended  to  the  depths 
of  despair,  as  was  natural  to  her  mercurial  nature,  plaintively  cried 
out,  *  There  will  not  be  three  people  at  the  concert.'  *  Very  pos- 
sibly not,'  answered  the  handy  bachelor.  *  I  have  been  at  such 
entertainments ;  they  are  distinctly  depressing.'  Innumerable 
besides  were  the  anxieties  of  fitting  all  the  performers  and  their 
retainers  into  a  cottage  of  modest  dimensions,  suited  for  the  require- 
ments of  a  widow  with  a  small  family,  as  was  my  home.  At  the 
last  moment,  when  I  triumphantly  accompanied  the  handy  bachelor, 
who  arrived  early  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  to  see  how  beautifolly  I 
had  arranged  it,  all  the  beds,  by  his  directions,  had  to  be  changed. 
The  erratic  genius  was  pronounced  too  fat  for  his  ;  the  soprano  too 
tall  for  hers.  To  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  my  concert  I  had  invited 
the  one  member  of  my  family  who  boasted  of  a  title,  a  very  distant 
cousin,  with  the  fell  intention  of  making  her  sing  in  a  comic  chorus. 
This  design  I,  however,  afterwards  abandoned.  She  was  not,  be  it 
understood,  a  bewigged  and  berouged  '  Selina'  or  '  Maria'  Countess 
of  anything,  but  in  her  first  youth  and  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  fatal  day  dawned.  The  contralto  appeared  alone  (every 
one  seemed  to  have  conspired  to  come  only  in  driblets  unsociably) ; 
her  voice  almost  gone,  and  both  her  eyes  swelled  up  by  a  cold. 
We  pUed  her  energetically  with  port-wine  negus  and  egg-flip,  hop- 
ing that,  after  these  precautions,  all  might  yet  be  well.  Presently 
the  handy  bachelor,  who,  in  his  desperate  fidgetiness,  had  gone  to 
meet  the  remainder  of  the  guests  at  the  railway  station,  returned. 
Bis  voice  had  the  calmness  of  despair.  Yes !  the  eminent  com- 
poser had  arrived.  Yes  I  the  erratic  genius  had  come ;  and  the 
soprano — left  behind  by  the  others  in  London — last  seen  trying  to 
bite  through  a  sandwich,  may  have  choked  in  the  attempt,  for  any- 
thing the  others  knew.  Yes  t  there  was  another  train  which  would 
bring  her  into  the  concert-room  five  minutes  after  the  concert  ought 
to  begin,  in  her  travelling  dress,  and  without  her  dinner. 

You  may  imagine  the  feelings  with  which  I  sat  down  to  dinner. 
All  through  the  meal  our  strained  nerves  listened  for  the  sound  of 
the  door-bell.  In  the  nick  of  time  up  drove  the  soprano  ;  she  was 
instantly  thrust  into  one  of  my  dresses,  then  set  down  ajk  the  table 
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like  a  limatic  between  her  keepers,  and  Tiolently  fed  by  the  com- 
poser and  the  military  amateor  with  all  the  courses  at  once.  Her 
arrival  reyived  ns  a  little. 

The  presentiment  was  still  over  ns  of  an  empty  room.  Bnt 
no  !  0  joy  !  on  arriving  we  gazed  through  a  chink  of  the  green- 
room door  upon  a  sea  of  eager  and  expectant  faces,  the  gas  burning 
brightly,  and  the  atmosphere  pleasantly  warm.  We  are  not  yet, 
however,  free  from  mishaps.  The  concert  somehow  gets  under 
way.  The  first  duet  is  applauded.  '  It's  a  good  audience,'  say  the 
performers,  with  a  sigh  of  genuine  relief.  Now  comes  the  crucial 
test — the  vioUn  solo.  The  palpitating  tomboy,  who,  for  five  long 
years,  has  pestered  her  relations  to  be  allowed  'just  once'  to  appear 
in  public,  is  handed  on  to  the  platform  by  the  eminent  composer, 
and  smilingly  prepares  to  play.  But  where  is  the  music-stand  ? 
Blank  looks  meet  more  blank  looks.  Gallantly  the  composer, 
equal  to  the  occasion,  steps  forward,  and  ofiers  himself  as  a  substi- 
tute— a  somewhat  shaky  substitute ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  hold  music 
gracefully  and  efficiently  while  a  frdr  creature,  armed  with  a  bow, 
threatens  momentarily  to  damage  your  eyesight.  The  company, 
however,  believe  this  to  be  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  the 
violin-solo  terminates  triumphantly.  The  ordeal  over,  the  young 
lady  retires  to  faint  in  the  green-room,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
captain  of  play-acting  propensitieB,  who  promptly  deals  with  her  in- 
disposition, and  is  overheard,  on  the  following  evening,  requesting 
her  to  '  come  and  faint  again.' 

Then  comes  the  event  of  the  concert,  the  singing  by  the  con- 
tralto of  the  composer's  most  famous  ballad,  accompanied  by  the 
great  man  himself  on  the  harmonium,  I  presiding  at  the  piano.  A 
murmur  of  interested  expectation  runs  through  the  audience.  This 
is  what  they  have  all  come  for.  This  is  why  they  have  left  other 
entertainments  a  howling  desert.  (N.B.  The  view  of  my  titled 
cousin's  back  hair  in  the  front  row  was  '  extra,'  as  it  could  not  be 
decently  announced,  and  was  not  expected.)  .  The  composer  is  seated 
at  the  harmonium,  back  to  the  audience,  and  is  making  jokes  in 
an  undertone.  The  contralto  moves  blandly  forward — alas,  too 
forward.  Her  eyes  are  vety  short-sighted,  as  soft  black  eyes  often 
are.  She  is  just  about  to  precipitate  herself  and  four  large  flower- 
pots into  the  lap  of  the  company  below.  The  bachelor  saves  her 
by  a  rush  and  a  tug  at  her  skirts.  A  thrill  of  relief  runs  through 
the  audience.  All  of  us  are  again  in  position,  and  ready  to  begin  ; 
but  the  solemnity  of  our  feelings  has  been  impaired,  and,  as  the 
song  proceeds,  we  grow  worse,  for  it  is  plain  something  is  wrong 
with  the  harmonium.  No  sound  comes  from  it,  and  the  fine  con- 
tortions of  the  composer's  shoulders  and  legs  are  a  sight  for  the 
gods,  as  he  vainly  agonises  and  wrestles  with  the  dumb  spirit 
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whicli  has  entered  into  the  pride  of  onr  village  orchestra,  our  own 
well-loyed  three-stop  harmoninm.  The  song  oomes  to  an  end 
somehow,  and  we  all  rash  to  the  green-room  to  laugh.  *  If  ever  I  get 
into  Parliament  I  shall  propose  tiie  abolition  of  the  treadmill/  ob- 
serves the  composer,  fanning  himself  with  two  of  his  own  ballads. 

My  own  contribution  to  the  performance  was  taking  part  in  a 
comedietta.  The  military  amateur  accompanied  the  delivery  of  his 
part  by  a  running  fire  of  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the  histrionic 
art  to  me,  as  I  stood  trembling  by  his  side,  thus :  '  Love  you, 
Louisa  (Keep  still  while  the  other  player  is  talking) !  I  love  you 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  soldier  (Say  your  next  speech  louder. 
That's  right ;  they  heard  that.  Don't  drop  your  voice  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence).  I  don't  care  what  my  father  says  (You  cross  here ; 
mind  you  cross  in  front ;  it's  a  rule).  I'll  sell  my  commission,  live  in 
a  cottage,  if  only  I  have  you  by  my  side  (Never  turn  your  back  on 
the  audience ;  it's  considered  bad  form) ;'  and  so  on,  all  in  one  key. 

In  the  course  of  the  comedietta  a  thunderstorm  was  supposed 
to  take  place,  and  the  thunder,  it  had  been  arranged,  was  to  be 
imitated  by  the  handy  bachelor  on  a  tea-tray.  The  fascinating 
tomboy  and  the  eminent  composer,  however,  had  seized  the  tea-tray 
and  used  it  as  a  covering  beneath  which  to  whisper  their  soft 
nothings,  which  produced  strange  and  novel  efifects  in  the  piece. 
'  There  is  a  peal  of  thunder,'  said  the  actor.  No  sound  but  that  of 
gentle  laughter  broke  the  silence ;  but  in  the  soft  response,  '  Don't 
be  frightened,  dearest,  it  is  over  now,'  came  a  terrific  crash  and  a 
murmur  of  angry  voices.  Driven  to  madness  by  the  levity  of  his 
assistants,  the  bachelor  descended  on  their  devoted  heads,  hammer- 
ing the  tea-tray  first  on  one  nose,  then  on  the  other ;  the  eminent 
composer  remarking  gravely  afterwards  that  the  tone  was  far  finer 
upon  his  nose  than  upon  that  of  his  fair  friend. 

The  most  anxious  moment  of  the  night  was  when  the  handy 
bachelor  got  up  *  to  read  something.'  We  had  a  vague  notion  that 
he  meant  to  be  comic,  and  we  groaned  as  we  sat  huddled  on  the 
bench  before  him.  *  May  strength  be  given  us  to  seem  to  laugh 
at  this!' was  the  exclamation  of  the  erratic  genius.  However,  it 
turned  out  to  be  amusing — a  mock  lecture  on  chemistry,  which  he 
said  he  had  stolen  from  a  well-known  public  singer.  We  found, 
to  our  amusement  next  day,  that  the  village  was  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  whether  he  were  not  the  most  eminent  artist  of  the  company. 

What  a  supper  we  ate  when  all  was  over !  how  we  talked !  how 
we  all  swore  eternal  fiiendship !  how  we  thanked  our  stars  that 
all  our  troubles  were  ended,  and  wished,  like  perverse  mortals,  they 
might  all  begin  again !  And  thus  ended  my  first  and  last  experi- 
ence of  a  village  concert.  en-tout-cas. 
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Chapteb  XXII.  (continued). 

Then,  again,  Sophy  had  gone  through  an  unpleasant  little  episode 
with  Mr.  Heathcote,  the  lecturer  upon  English  history,  literature, 
and  elocution,  which,  although  it  was  not  at  all  of  a  Spicerian  cha- 
racter, had  annoyed  her  considerably,  as  it  had  offended  the  very 
master  who  had  seemed,  before,  so  easy  to  please,  on  account  of 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  she  had  always  written  her  essays. 
Now,  however,  he  was  thoroughly  incensed  against  her ;  and  she  was 
sorry  to  perceiye  that  he  permitted  his  anger  seriously  to  obscure 
his  judgment. 

For  instance,  when  she  had,  perhaps,  taken  the  greatest  possi- 
ble pains  with  her  exercise,  he  would  write  at  the  end  of  it,  by  way 
of  comment,  in  spiteful,  pointed  characters,  with  his  pocket-pen, 
' Very  indifferently  written ;'  or,  'A  most  ingenious  method  of 
punctuation  !'  or,  '  New  and  original  system  of  spelling  !*  (for  even 
his  lynx  eyes  could  discover  no  more  serious  faults  ;)  whilst  to  the 
papers  given  in  by  Miss  Aspenall  and  Emily  Spicer  he  would  append 
the  words,  '  Very  fair  indeed  1'  '  Subject  skilfully  handled  !*  '  Con- 
siderable progress  shown !'  ignoring,  the  while,  that  all  three  compo- 
sitions had,  in  reality,  emanated  from  the  same  brain,  since  Sophy, 
by  reason  of  her  enviable  command  of  language,  had  been  for  some 
time  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  order  the  prose  compositions  of  nearly 
the  whole  school,  just  as  Miss  Darlington  was  wont  to  indite  those 
in  verse.     This  is  the  history  of  the  unpleasant  little  episode : 

Mr.  Heathcote,  like  Captain  Spicer,  was  exceedingly  handsome, 
but  he  was  possessed  of  a  far  more  classic  type  of  beauty.  One 
might  have  fancied,  in  fact,  that  he  was  almost  too  good-look- 
ing to  have  been  engaged  as  preceptor  in  an  establishment  for 
young  ladies;  and  of  this  he  was  probably  aware.  Certain  it 
is  that  he  seemed  to  endeavour,  mercifully,  to  neutralise  his  per- 
sonal advantages,  by  the  assumption  of  a  haughty  and  repellent 
manner,  coming  very  little  short  of  actual  brutality ;   at  the  same 
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tiine  patting,  as  the  French  say,  *  the  dots  upon  the  i's/  in  a 
way  which  not  onfrequently  caused  Miss  Pendragon  to  blush,  and 
give  vent  to  a  peculiar  little  admonitory  cough,  of  which  all  the 
pupils  had  learnt  to  know  the  meaning.  He  had  even  been  once 
actually  taken  to  task  upon  this  subject,  and  seriously  remonstrated 
with  in  the  sacred  parlour.  Little  Jenny  Jones,  who  happened  to 
be  practising  in  the  next  room,  had  listened  at  the  door,  and  man- 
aged to  overhear  everything  that  was  said.  I  may  as  well  men- 
tion here,  in  passing,  that  this  was  about  the  time  when  scholars 
and  antiquarians  had  begun  their  fell  destruction  of  popular  histo- 
rical idols,  tearing  aside,  as  it  were,  the  smooth-faced  legendary  mask, 
and  displaying  the  real  features  beneath. 

'  Fair  Bosamond,'  Bobin  Hood,  Anne  Boleyn,  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  Charles  I.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  Young  Pretender, 
had  each  one  of  them  been  subjected,  in  turn,  to  this  salutary,  though 
disfiguring,  process ;  but  the  person  of  all  others  whose  ideal  por- 
trait it  had  pleased  them  the  most  to  blacken  and  deface  was  j^he 
unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who,  with  her  flowing  black- 
velvet  dress,  pearl  coif,  and  becoming  ruffle,  had  been  the  darling 
of  many  generations  of  schoolgirls,  and  the  model  selected  by  most 
of  their  elder  sisters,  whenever  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
invited  to  a  fancy-ball.  Now^  however,  not  content  with  having 
deprived  her  of  every  shred  of  morality,  her  inhuman  critics  were 
even  endeavouring  to  cavil  at,  and  dispose  of,  the  very  beauty  which 
had  convulsed  for  so  long  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  caused 
the  freckled,  high-featured,  long-waisted  Elizabeth  to  sit  so  uneasily 
upon  her  throne. 

If  my  memory  serves  me,  it  was  during  his  lecture  upon  the 
*  Casket  Letters'  that  Mr.  Heathcote  was  supposed  to  have  offended 
against  feminine  good  taste,  by  dwelling  too  critically  upon  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  unhappy  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Both  well; 
and  by  raking  up  several  other  scandalous  adventures,  instead  of 
generously  letting  '  bygones  be  bygones.'  Miss  Pendragon  (who 
always  assisted  at  the  lectures)  had  borne,  with  surprising  fortitude, 
a  somewhat  crude  examination  into  the  facts  of  the  Bizzio  tragedy, 
although,  no  doubt,  she  must  have  winced  inwardly.  When,  how- 
ever, the  lecturer  proceeded  to  narrate  how  the  ill-fated  Chastelard 
had  been  discovered  hidden  under  the  Queen's  bed,  and  to  comment 
upon  the  motives  which  actuated  him,  the  wincing  took  an  outward 
and  visible  form.  She  blushed  uncomfortably,  fidgeted  repeatedly 
with  her  gold  jpince-nez^  and  finally  gave  vent  to  the  peculiar 
little  cough,  the  intention  of  which  it  was  quite  impossible  to  mis- 
take. 

Pulling  up  abruptly  in  the  full  swing  of  his  eloquence,  Mr* 
Heathcote  sullenly  resumed  his  lecture  at  another  place,  leaving 
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ihe  infatnated  French  poet  still  under  the  Qaeen*s  bed ;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  had  concluded  it,  was  summoned  into  the  parlour,  to  receive 
his  well-merited  reproof. 

Little  Jenny  Jones  had  overheard,  not  merely  the  scolding,  but 
the  reply  of  the  scolded. 

Mr.  Heathcote  had  stated,  in  excuse,  that  the  present  lecture 
had  been  very  carefully  polished  and  prepared,  none  of  the  import- 
ant details  connected  with  the  history  of  the  unhappy  Qaeeu  having 
been  omitted.  He  had  delivered  it  (he  said)  not  only  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  select  young  gentlemen  at  the  private  tutor*s  hard  by, 
but  also  before  large  audiences  composed  of  University  dons,  enlight- 
ened mechanics,  and  intelligent  working  men.  Upon  every  occa- 
sion it  had  been  received  with  marked  attention  and  approval ;  and 
the  subject-matter  was  so  extremely  interesting  to  himself,  that, 
whilst  reading  it,  he  became  utterly  oblivious  of  his  smroundings, 
and  quite  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was  occasionally  in  the  pre- 
sence of  '  young  females.'  Supposing,  however,  that  his  method  of 
instruction  did  not  meet  with  Miss  Pendragon's  approval,  she  was, 
of  course,  at  liberty  to  select,  in  his  stead,  some  one  who  would  be 
more  competent  to  study  the  delicate  susceptibilities  of  the  feminine 
mind,  since  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  distort  or  emasculate 
his  lectures ;  which,  besides  taking  up  too  much  of  his  time,  would 
utterly  destroy  their  literary  value.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
this  spirited  policy  on  Mr.  Heathcote's  part  would  result  in  victory 
or  defeat.  Some  there  were  who  prophesied  that  his  days  at  ^  the 
Cedars'  were  numbered  ;  and  little  Jenny  Jones  had  even  fallen  in 
one  afternoon  with  a  toothless  and  snufify  octogenarian,  emerging 
from  the  parlour,  looking  like  a  professor,  with  a  red  wig  and  green 
umbrella,  whoi^sbe  fancied  might  possibly  be  destined  to  succeed  I 
him.  All  thlSphowever,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Sophy's 
vexation,  and  must  be  taken  merely  parenthetically. 

There  are  some  who  will  fancy,  perhaps,  that  the  contemptuous 
attitude  adopted  towards  the  young  ladies  by  Mr.  Heathcote,  together 
with  the  insulting  admission,  on  his  part,  that,  when  addressing 
them,  he  forgot  even  their  very  existence  and  their  sex,  would 
speedily  have  cured  those  amongst  them  who  had  imprudently  made 
him  the  object  of  a  hopeless  passion.  All  persons  possessing  any 
knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  woman,  however, — of  the  secret 
pleasure  she  often  takes  in  hugging  and  fondling  to  her  bosom  the 
very  cause  of  her  suffering — kissing,  as  it  were,  the  hand  that  strikes 
and  the  foot  that  tramples, — will  not  be  unprepared  for  a  contrary 
result.  Had  he  been  ^igly,  things  might,  perhaps,  have  taken  a 
different  turn  ;  but  as  he  was,  in  appearance,  a  cross  between  Lord 
Byron  and  the  Great  Napoleon  (when  First  Consul),  there  was  but 
little  hope  for  the  poor  young  ladies ;  and,  as  be  sat  at  the  head  of 
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the  long  dining-room  table,  delivering  his  lecture — pale,  haughty, 
and  disdainful — there  were  but  few  amongst  his  hearers  who  would 
not  have  consented  willingly  to  blacken  his  boots,  or  sew  on  his  shirt- 
buttons  for  life. 

Sophy's  little  unpleasantness  had  something  to  do  with  buttons. 
During  the  wet  weather  which  had  recently  prevailed,  Mr.  Heath- 
cote  (who  always  walked  from  the  private  tutor's  hard  by)  was  wont 
to  arrive  in  a  picturesque  pair  of  leathern  gaiters,  buttoned-up  at 
the  side  with  many  buttons,  to  protect  him  from  the  mud.  These 
it  was  his  custom  to  remove,  in  a  comer  of  the  spacious  entrance- 
hall,  previously  to  betaking  himself  to  the  dining-room,  donning 
them  again  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture,  with  one  foot  placed 
gracefully  upon  a  chair,  whilst  he  buttoned  them  with  a  pocket 
button-hook.  Whilst  these  two  interesting  performances  were 
going  on, — which  usually  took  some  time, — the  pupils  were  gener- 
ally in  the  act  of  either  descending  the  broad  staircase,  with  their 
copybooks  under  their  arms,  or  of  defiling  past  the  hallowed  chair 
on  their  way  up  again  to  the  schoolroom.  Upon  this  particular 
occasion  they  were  preparing  to  descend ;  Isabella,  as  became  the 
head  of  the  school,  leading  the  way,  supported  by  the  '  Higher  Cul- 
ture ;'  whilst  the  '  Obstructionists'  were  loitering  behind,  giggling 
and  craning  over  the  balusters,  in  their  endeavours  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Relentless  One, — who  (the  afternoon  having  proved 
tempestuous)  had  arrived  protected  by  his  picturesque  gaiters,  which 
he  was  now  in  the  act  of  removing.  Miss  Netherdiffe,  who  was 
a  model  of  refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  used  generally  to 
hang  back  a  little  during  this  process  of  gaitering  and  ungaitering, 
conceiving,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that,  notwithstanding  the  disparag- 
ing remarks  overheard  by  Miss  Jones,  it  might,  perhaps,  occasion 
Mr.  Heathcote  some  embarrassment  if  about  twenty  '  sweet  girl- 
graduates'  were  to  brush  past  his  chair  before  the  completion  of  the 
sacred  rite;  and  it  was  this  hesitation  on  her  part  which  gave 
Sophy  an  opportunity  of  committing  the  indiscretion  of  which  she 
had  afterwards  such  good  reason  to  repent. 

'How  lovely  he  looks!'  Emily  Spicer  had  whispered,  as  she 
peeped  her  fair  head  over  the  balusters.  'He's  so  exactly  like 
Lord  Byron,  that  I'm  sure  he  could  write  the  most  beautiful 
poetry.' 

'  Lord  Byron  must  have  been  a  hideous  monster  compared  to 
him  I'  retorted  Bosa  Dupuis,  also  craning  over  the  staircase.  '  Get 
out  of  my  way,  you  conceited  thing,'  she  added,  addressing  Emily, 
'  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  pull  your  hair  !' 

'  You  foolish  little  things,  he'll  hear !'  whispered  Sophy,  en- 
deavouring to  drag  them  back  by  their  skirts. 

'  Look  what  a  beautiful  foot  he  has  I'    sighed  the  infatuated 
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Emi]y.  '  How  I  wish  he  would  go  on  nnbattoning  his  gaiters  for 
ever  and  ever  and  ever !' 

'  Well,  and  so  he  does,  I'm  snre  !'  exclaimed  Fanny  Aspenall, 
who  was  amongst  the  few  left  unscathed  by  the  fascinations  of  the 
haughty  Professor.  '  He  sets  to  work  directly  we  start  coming  down- 
stairs, and  it's  just  the  same  when  we  are  on  our  way  up.  It's  one 
of  the  beastliest  sights  I  know.' 

'  I  fancy/  interposed  Sophy,  wishing  to  be  quite  just,  '  that  he 
has  exactly  the  same  number  of  buttons  on  his  gaiters  as  there  are 
steps  on  the  stairs ;  so  perhaps  it  isn't  altogether  his  fault.' 

*  When  the  dear  angel  is  gone,'  said  EmUy  Spicer,  '  I'll  count 
the  steps  of  the  stairs.' 

'And  J,'  whispered  Bosa  Dupuis,  '  will  count  the  buttons  upon 
his  dear  dai'ling  gaiters.' 

'  You  shaU  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Miss  Dupuis  !'  exclaimed 
Emily  fiercely.  '  Nobody  shaU  touch  his  dear  darling  gaiters  but 
me  !  I  shouldn't  think  he'd  be  very  Ukely  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
female  nigger  whose  father  had  sugar-mines  /' 

'  Sugar,*  returned  Miss  Dupuis,  with  concentrated  bitterness, 
'  is  quite  as  nice  as  guano ,  or  stuff  for  taking  away  hibgs  and  fleas, 
or  even  as  pills  /'  and  a  ray  of  triumph  flashed  firom  her  dark  eyes. 

'  He  is  certainly  a  very  long  time,'  Sophy  remarked,  placing 
herself  between  the  two  rivals.  *  Perhaps  he  expects  one  of  us  to 
do  his  portrait.     I  could  have  drawn  him  twice  over.' 

*  0,  do,  do  make  a  picture  of  him,  dear  Miss  St.  Clair  I'  cried 
Emily  and  Bosa  in  chorus ;  for  this  was  before  Sophy's  disagree- 
ment with  Emily.     '  You  who  can  draw  and  paint  so  beautifully  /' 

The  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  one  possessed  of 
Sophy's  powers  of  delineation.  The  sketch  did  not  take  her  two 
minutes ;  it  was  dashed  off  with  her  usual  expedition  in  a  spare 
page  of  her  essay-book,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  for  whom  it 
was  intended ;  only,  with  the  view  of  curing  Emily  and  Bosa  of  their 
ridiculous  infatuation,  she  had  introduced  a  strong  dash  of  carica- 
ture in  the  head,  and  placed  the  figure  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
attitude. 

*  0,  do  paint  it !'  implored  Emily  and  Bosa,  in  a  breath.  They 
were  too  much  in  love  to  care  about  the  exaggerations.  '  Pat  in 
his  beautiful  complexion !' 

'  I'll  paint  it  for  you  some  day,'  Sophy  answered,  closing  her 
book ;  for  she  perceived  that  Isabella  was  moving  on.  Mr.  Heath- 
cote  had  passed  into  the  dining-room  ;  the  sacred  rite  of  ungaitering 
was  over. 

Previously  to  delivering  his  lecture,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Professor  to  glance  over  the  rough  notes  which  had  been  taken  by 
his  pupils  upon  the  last  occasion.     Sophy  handed  up  her  book  with 
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the  others,  quite  forgetting  the  tmfortnnate  portrait,  her  thoughts 
haying  already  wandered  o£f  hundreds  of  miles,  as  they  constantly 
did  in  class-time.  She  was,  however,  speedily  recalled  to  the  pre- 
sent. 

^  Here  is  a  work  of  art.  Miss  .  .  .,  ah,  .  .  .  Miss  St.  Glair,' 
remarked  Heathcote  the  haughty,  from  the  head  of  the  long  table, 
— his  words  sounding  doubly  humiliating,  from  the  fact  that  he 
aflfected  not  to  remember  Sophy's  very  name  until  he  glanced  at  the 
commencement  of  her  note-book.  '  Allow  me  to  return  it  to  you — 
as  it  is  evidently  a  portrait — with  the  observation  that  had  you 
bestowed  less  attention  upon  this  performance,  and  more  upon  the 
correction  of  your  notes,  you  would  probably  have  expressed  your- 
self with  more  felicity,  and  committed  fewer  blunders  in  your 
spelling  and  punctuation.  I  must  also  remark  that  though  I  have 
but  little  knowledge  of  drawing  myself,  your  own  ideas  upon  the 
subject  seem  to  be  even  more  crude  and  rudimentary.  The  legs 
of  this  individual  are  atrociously  out  of  proportion,  whilst  the  fea- 
tures are  not  those  of  a  human  being.' 

As  he  said  this,  he  looked  fixedly  at  the  author  of  the  sketch. 
Only  for  one  moment,  but  in  that  time  his  whole  countenance  was 
transfigured.  It  was  the  face  of  Lord  Byron  still,  perhaps — but 
not  when  in  one  of  his  loving  or  impassioned  moods — writing  tender 
words  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Marchesa  Guiccioli's  Corinne,  or  pen- 
ning his  pathetic  descriptions  of  Haidee.  It  was  Lord  Byron 
incensed  against  poor  Lady  Byron  and  her  maid, — thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  the  Scotch  Reviewers,  or  swearing  with  rage  and  disap- 
pointment at  the  collapse  of  The  Liberal.  Then,  as  to  the  Napole- 
onic resemblance,  the  likeness  was  still  there  ;  but  it  was  Napoleon 
w*hen  at  his  sternest,  his  hardest,  his  most  unrelenting,  signing  the 
death-warrant  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  spurning  the  entreaties  of  the 
unfortunate  Josephine,  or  ruthlessly  annulling  the  marriage  of  his 
brother  with  Miss  Betsy  Paterson. 

Poor  Sophy  hung  her  head  as  the  portrait  was  passed  back  to 
her  down  the  long  table,  from  hand  to  hand.  She  dared  not  meet 
the  eye  of  Miss  Pendragon ;  but  when,  a  little  later,  she  happened 
to  do  so  by  accident,  she  was  surprised  to  perceive  in  it  what  seemed 
almost  like  a  slight  twinkle.  Perhaps  the  schoolmistress,  'teaching- 
machine'  though  she  was,  may  not  have  been  above  feeling  some 
sort  of  womanly  satisfaction  at  the  temporary  humiliation  of  the  one 
who  had  so  lately  braved  her  authority. 

'  After  aU,'  Sophy  could  not  help  thinking  to  herself,  when  she 
had  recovered  from  Mr.  Heathcote's  terrible  glance,  '  they  are  both 
of  them  human.  He  is  evidently  extremely  vain  ;  and,  whatever 
he  says,  I  don't  believe  he  ever  forgot  for  one  moment  that  we  were 
"young  females"  1' 
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Chapter  XXm. 

But  all  this  time  I  have  left  Sophy  gazing  out  of  window  at  the 
wido.wed  cedar-tree,  with  the  common  beyond,  stiU  shronded  in 
yellow  mist.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  Jacintha 
Darlington  returned  with  her  poem.  Nay,  rather,  with  several 
poems ;  for  fearing  lest  her  first  inspiration  might  not  meet  with 
her  friend's  approval,  she  had  looked  out  several  others,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  a  varied  choice.  As  Sophy  had  stipu- 
lated, they  were  all  of  a  melancholy  and  desponding  character ; 
and,  like  most  of  the  writings  of  extremely  young  poets,  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  past,  or  with  an  arid  and  desolate  present,  teeming 
with  broken  vows,  withered  leaves,  and  early  tombs.  Occasionally, 
but  not  often,  a  hint  was  thrown  out  in  the  concluding  verse,  to  the 
e£fect  that,  in  some  future  state,  the  poet  might,  perhaps,  hope  to 
meet  with  his  or  her  departed  love,  when  far,  far  removed  from 
the  present  abode  of  wretchedness. 

'  Egotism*  (says  Lord  Macaulay),  '  though  fatal  to  the  drama, 
is  the  inspiration  of  the  ode.  It  is  the  part  of  the  lyric  poet  to 
abandon  himself  without  reserve  to  his  own  emotions  ;'  and  it  was 
evident,  when  gauged  by  this  standard,  that  Jacintha's  natural 
vocation  was  to  'twang  the  lyre.'  Sophy,  who  was  astonished  at 
the  rapidity  of  her  friend's  execution,  begged  that  she  would  read 
some  of  the  verses  aloud.  Nothing  could  have  given  Miss  Dar- 
lington greater  satisfaction,  and  she  thereupon  commenced,  in  a 
somewhat  [sing-song  tone,  not  altogether  free  from  that  quiver 
of  nervousness  which  is  often  perceptible  when  young  authors  are 
reading  their  own  compositions : 

'  When  moonlight  sUyere  o'er  the  scene, 
And  tips  with  light  the  forest-tree, 
I  think  of  days  that  once  haye  heen, 
Alas,  that  never  more  will  be  1  .  . .' 

'  Ah,  that's  exactly  what  I  do  !'  cried  Sophy,  interrupting  her. 
'  1  am  always,  always  thinking  of  those  days ;  particularly  whenever 
there's  a  moon !' 

<  The  moon,'  rejoined  Miss  Darlington,  <  is  a  strange  and  alto- 
gether mystic  planet.  I  (for  one)  believe  it  to  be  inhabited  by 
human  beings,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  atmosphere,  which  is 
said  by  some  unromantic  people  to  interfere  with  my  theory.  Wait, 
however,  till  you  hear  the  next  verse  1  In  the  fourth  line  I  have 
introduced  a  "  line-rhyine,**  which  I  flatter  myself  is  rather  ingeni- 
ous ;'  and  she  continued  reading  in  the  same  tone  : 

*  I  sit  beneath  the  darksome  clond, 

Which  hides  awhile  the  moon's  soft  rays — 
That  darksome  olond  that  seems  to  shroud 
The  BUv'ry  light  of  other  days  I* 
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^I  canH  think  how  you  can  write  so  beantifiilly !'  exclaimed 
Sophy  admiringly.  *'  It's  just  what  I  feel  myself,  only  my  stupidity 
prevents  me  from  putting  it  into  words !' 

'  Don't  call  it  stupidity,  dear/  rejoined  Jacintha,  taking  Sophy's 
hand  sympathetically.  *  "  Bome  was  not  built  in  a  day."  I  did  not 
at  once  become  what  I  am  now ;  I  haye  laboured  hard  for  this.  •  .  . 
But  stay,  that  was  only  a  specimen ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  my  best. 
You  wiU,  perhaps,  like  this  one  better;'  and  she  recommenced  read- 
ing, still  holding  Sophy's  hand : 

*  Now  the  flhriyelled  leayes  are  falliDg, 
And  bestrew  the  wintry  glade ; 
They  to  mortals  are  recalling 

All  that  once  was  bright  must  fade. 

'Gainst  the  murky  clonds  of  heayen 

Stand  relieyed  the  naked  trees  ; 
Others,  with  their  branches  riyen, 

Badly  mormor  in  the  breeze. 

Birds  that  used  to  carol  gaily 

Now  haye  sought  a  warmer  shore ; 
From  onr  sight  is  fleeting  daily 

AU  that  gladdened  it  before, — 

When  the  earth  was  sweet  with  flowers, 

'Neath  the  sun  of  other  days ; 
Layed  by  soft  ambrosial  showers, 

Echoing  with  songsters*  lays. 

When,  from  'midst  the  leayes  decaying. 

Blown  long  since  from  winter's  tree, 
Primroses,  their  bnds  displaying. 

Shone  like  stars  upon  the  lea. .  .  .' 

*  That  is  indeed  charming !'  exclaimed  Sophy ;  *  and  it's  exactly 
what  I  wanted.  I  have  never  quite  known,  though,  what  **  the  Ua** 
was.' 

*  Neither  have  I,  dear,'  rejoined  the  poetess ;  '  but  it  is  a  most 
useful  word  in  poetry,  as  one  can  scarcely  conceive  that  even  the 
stupidest  person  in  the  world  wouldn't  be  able  to  rhyme  to  it.  I 
have  always  made  a  very  free  use  of  it  myself,  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so.     I  don't  know,  indeed,  what  we  poets  should  do  without  it !' 

*  I  like  particularly,'  said  Sophy,  '  the  part  about  the  **  shrivelled 
leaves,"  and  the  "  murky  clouds,"  and  the  trees  with  their  branches 
"  riven."     It  conveys  such  a  sense  of  desolation.' 

*  Yes ;  and,  you  see,  I've  thought  it  more  consistent  to  make  an 
alteration  in  the  season.  I  have  not  laid  the  scene  in  spring  (as  it 
is  now),  spring  being  generally  supposed  to  be  a  period  of  hope.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  assumed  that  it  is  autumn-time,  when  the  aspect 
of  Nature  harmonises  with  unhappy  thoughts.' 

*  I  am  glad  of  this,'  returned  Sophy ;  '  for  to  me  this  miserable- 
looking  early  spring  seems  twice  as  melancholy  as  fifty  autumns  I    I 
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have  been  yery  happy  sometimes/  she  added  dreamily,  '  even 
amongst  the  withered  leaves.  Still,  the  yery  fact  that  they  are 
withered,  aronses  sad  thoughts.' 

'  They  show  us,  by  their  withering,  how  impossible  it  is  for  any- 
thing to  continue  for  yery  long  in  a  state  of  first  freshness,'  rejoined 
Miss  Darlington  ;  '  and,  after  looking  at  them,  we  seem  to  realise 
more  painfully  that  everything  here  below  is  transient,  and  fickle, 
and  decaying,  worthless  to  retain,  and  crumbling,  when  we  grasp  at 
it,  into  dust  and  ashes.  This  is  what  I  try  to  set  forth  in  my 
poems  ;  it  is  my  sad  mission  to  do  this.  But  now  I  will  quote  to 
you  firom  another  example,  quite  in  a  di£ferent  metre.  In  it,  a  man's 
name  of  two  syllables  ought,  by  rights,  to  be  introduced ;  but  as  I 
am  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  you  may  be  attached, 
I  did  not  know  what  to  insert.  I  have  therefore  used  the  name  of 
"  Herbert,'*  which  I  am  particularly  fond  of  myself;  afterwards  you 
can  change  it  to  anything  you  like.  Both  Frederick  and  Augustus' 
(she  added,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  archness)  '  would,  I  am  afraid, 
be  too  long;'  and  she  recommenced : 

*  *Twa8  late  in  the  spring  of  a  bygone  year, 

When  the  may  was  ont  in  bloom, 
We  sat  beside  yon  streamlet  clear. 
Amongst  the  yellow  broom. 

And  stiU  the  fragrant  hawthorn  blows. 

The  broom  is  yellow  still ; 
Whilst  gently  on  the  streamlet  flows 

That  nsed  to  turn  the  miU. 

Bnt  where  is  Herbert  ?  without  whom 

What  charms  hath  life  to  me  ? 
Conldst  thon  bat  speak,  O  yeUow  broom, 

And  tell  me  where  is  he  7 

For  him^  alas,  in  yain  the  year 

With  loTely  yerdore  blows  ; 
In  yain,  for  him,  the  streamlet  clear 

With  sily'iy  mnrmnr  flows. 

Hifl  body,  dear,  alas,  to  me, 

Is  in  the  dismal  tomb  ; 
His  Bonl,  in  other  realms,  may  be 

Amongst  the  yellow  broom  1' 

'  Herbert,  you  see,'  the  poetess  explained,  '  is  supposed  to  be 
dead ;  and  she,  poor  thing,  has  gone  back  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  once  been  happy  together.  I  can't  help  being  pleased  with  the 
idea,  which  is,  I  think,  rather  original.  It  came  upon  me  all  at 
once.' 

'  It  is  a  very  sad  poem,'  said  Sophy,  whose  eyes  were  beginning 
to  fill  with  tears.  Somehow,  everything  seemed  to  make  her  cry 
now.  She  had  already  made  up  her  mind  what  name  she  would 
substitute  for  Herbert.     It  should  not  be  Frederick  or  Augustus, 
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or  even  Thomas.  Miss  Darlington  permitted  her  to  copy  oat  this 
poem,  together  with  the  preyious  one,  after  which  she  folded  them 
up  and  slipped  them  into  her  prayer-hook.  Sad  as  were  the  thoughts 
they  awakened,  there  was,  at  any  rate,  some  consolation  in  the  know- 
ledge that  Godfrey  was  not  actually  dead,  though  he  was  removed 
from  her  now  hy  miles  of  land  and  sea  I 

This  intimacy  with  Miss  Darlington  had  certainly  tended  to  make 
Sophy  feel  very  much  less  lonely  at  school,  whilst  her  growing 
friendship  with  Isabella  Netherclifife  was  a  real  source  of  comfort 
and  satisfaction.  Of  this  young  lady  it  might  be  said  with  truth 
that  '  to  know  her  was  a  liberal  education,'  so  broad  and  eyenly 
balanced  was  her  mind,  so  keen  and  penetrating  her  perceptions, 
and  so  generous  and  unselfish  her  heart.  If  with  these  qualities 
was  mingled  a  stronger  proportion  of  self-reliance  than  is  generally 
to  be  found  in  very  feminine  characters,  it  was  perhaps  not  to  be 
altogether  wondered  at.  Isabella  Nethercliffe  had  never,  like  poor 
Sophy,  found  herself  out  and  given  herself  up ;  and  she  relied,  natu- 
rally enough,  upon  the  one  person  whom  she  deemed  the  least  likely 
to  fall  short  of  her  own  standard  of  excellence. 

During  Sophy's  first  Sunday  walk  with  the  '  head  of  the  school,' 
she  had  gained  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  respecting  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  •  Obstructionist  Party'  was  held  by  the  Higher 
Culture,  notwithstanding  that  Miss  Nethercliffe  took  care  to  speak 
guardedly.  '  I  couldn't  help  feeling  sorry,'  she  said,  'when  I  saw 
you  fall  a  victim  to  them  so  easily.  It's  the  custom  with  those 
who  are  unpopular  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  unsuspecting 
new-comers,  and  to  arrange  at  once  to  walk  with  them.  In  time, 
however,  the  new  girls,  if  they  are  intelligent  and  right-thinking, 
perceive  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  entrapped,  and  cease 
to  associate  themselves  with  so  objectionable  a  set.  This  is  what 
prevented  me  from  giving  you  a  word  of  warning  at  the  beginning ; 
I  had  always  observed  that,  when  a  new-comer  was  worth  anything, 
affairs  righted  themselves.  It  was  a  great  drawback  to  you  that  you 
were  put  into  the  same  room  with  Miss  Aspenall  and  Miss  Spicer ; 
it  went  against  you  for  some  time.' 

'  I  certainly  thought,'  replied  Sophy  regretfully,  '  that  Emily 
Spicer  was  good-natured  ;  and  though  Fanny  Aspenall  was  not  very 
polite,  I  made  sure  that  she  was  honest  and  straightforward.' 

'  Ah,'  Isabella  had  rejoined  musingly,  '  because  she  was  rude 
you  fancied  she  was  honest !  Many  people  do  make  this  mistake, 
and  but  for  this,  rude  persons  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  exist.  Their 
**  hearts  are  in  the  right  place,"  you  say,  whenever  they  happen  to 
be  particularly  offensive  ;  and  yet  you  must  see  that  rudeness  pro- 
ceeds from  an  absence  of  benevolence.  Why,  if  our  hearts  are  in 
the  right  place,  should  we  endeavour  to  give  pain  ?' 
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*  One  hoped  for  the  best/  said  Sophy,  looking  a  little  discoor- 
aged  ;  ^  one  was  afraid  of  criticising  too  severely.' 

'  Ah  !'  mnrmnred  Isabella  again,  reflectively.  Even  to  the  girl 
who  '  knew  everything'  life  must  necessarily  seem  fall  of  strange 
problems. 

'  Bat  now,  at  any  rate/  she  continaed,  '  now  that  you've  had 
time  to  look  round  you,  you  see,  don't  you,  that  it  is  so  ?  Fanny 
Aspenall,  with  her  blunt  manners,  always  reminds  me  of  a  person  I 
once  knew  in  London.  He  was  extraordinarily  honest,  most  people 
fancied,  just  because  he  was  rough  and  offensive,  making  everybody 
blush  by  the  rude  things  he  said.  He  had  a  way  of  finding  out 
all  the  "  holes  in  one's  armour"  and  "  the  skeletons  in  one's  cup- 
board," and  making  coarse  jests  about  them  in  company ;  but  people 
used  to  forgive  him  because,  they  said,  it  was  his  ''  way."  He  prided 
himself  upon  having  some  sort  of  religion,  but  he  was  always  scoffing 
at  the  religion  of  others ;  and  he  generally  made  use  of  strong  lan- 
guage, and  called  himself  all  sorts  of  bad  names,  in  order,  I  suppose, 
to  be  beforehand  with  other  people,  and  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
the  same.' 

'  And  did  it  prevent  them  ?'  Sophy  inquired. 

*  I  regret  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  human  judgment,  that  it  did. 
He  was  continually  saying  of  himself,  ''A  real  out-and-out  scoundrel 
like  me,  for  instance,  who'd  rob  a  church,  and  hasn't  got  either  heart 
or  morals,"  &c.  Well,  and  what  do  you  think  was  the  end  of 
him?' 

*  I  don't  know,'  answered  Sophy,  who  was  becoming  interested. 
'Well,'  continued  Isabella,   'he  really  had  neither  heart  nor 

morals,  and  he  did  actually  rob  a  church — that  is  to  say,  he  was 
trustee  to  some  charity,  and  absconded  with  the  money,  and  no  one 
has  ever  heard  of  him  or  his  honesty  since  that  day.  When  I  hear 
Fanny  Aspenall  talking,  I  can't  help  being  reminded  of  him.' 

'  I  hope  Fanny  isn't  as  bad  as  that !' 

'  I  hope  so  too,  but  I  can't  help  mistrusting  those  very  out- 
spoken people ;  I'm  sorry  you  sleep  in  her  room.' 

'  I  suppose,  however,  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  will  be  to  try 
and  improve  myself  whilst  I'm  here,  without  thinking  too  much 
about  the  dispositions  of  the  people  who  teach  me  or  learn  with  me. 
Don't  you  think  so.  Miss  Nethercliffe  ?' 

*  Yes,  I'm  sure  this  is  what  will  tend  most  towards  your  even- 
tual satisfaction.  A  great  writer  has  remarked,  "  The  law  of  culture 
is,  let  each  become  all  that  he  was  created  capable  of  being  ;  expand, 
if  possible,  to  his  full  growth,  resisting  all  impediments,  casting  off 
all  foreign,  especially  all  noxious,  adhesions,  and  show  himself  at 
length  in  his  own  shape  and  stature,  be  these  what  they  may."  ' 

'  You  mean,  I  suppose/  said  Sophy,  '  that  if  one  is  intended  to 
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be  as  tall  as  a  oedar-treei  one  ought  not  to  be  contented  to  remain 
at  the  height  of  a  gooseberry-bush  ?' 

They  were  approaching  the  gateways  of  Miss  Pendragon*s  estab- 
lishment as  she  said  this,  and  she  was  rather  pleased  with  the  meta- 
phor. 

'  Tes ;  one  couldn't  be  blamed  for  being  only  a  gooseberry-bush ; 
but  then,  though  one  could  never  arriye  quite  to  the  height  of  the 
cedar,  one  might  try,  at  any  rate,  to  be  the  tallest  and  finest  goose- 
berry-bush in  the  whole  world — very  different  from  those  wretched- 
looking  things,'  and  she  pointed  contemptuously  with  her  umbrella 
to  one  of  the  gooseberry-bushes  near  to  the  iron  railings.  *  You  see 
it  has  never  fulfilled  its  mission — even  as  a  gooseberry-bush.' 

^  But  how  is  one  to  know  which  one  is  ?  One  might  fancy  that 
one  belonged  to  a  higher  order  of  plant  than  one  really  did,  and  not 
find  out  when  one  had  left  o£f  growing  ?' 

'  Others  would  find  out  for  you,'  answered  Isabella.  *  Though 
even  the  world  is  sometimes  strangely  mistaken,  you  would  at  least 
know  that  you  had  done  your  best,  which,  to  a  well-regulated  mind, 
always  produces  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Sophy,  '  I  am  only  a  poor  gooseberry-bush  after 
all,  and  that,  do  what  I  will,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tower  and  soar, 
and  throw  out  strong  branches  like  you.  Surely  it  would  be  foolish 
of  the  gooseberry  to  fancy  itself  a  forest-tree  capable  of  producing 
timber !  It  would  be  the  old  story  of  the  frog  and  the  ox  over 
again.' 

'  If  I  had  thought  you  were  no  better  than  a  frog,'  answered 
Miss  Nethercliffe,  with  a  slight  toss  of  the  head,  '  I  should  not 
have  asked  you  to  do  me  the  pleasure  of  walking  with  me  on  Sun- 
days.' No  doubt  her  own  amour  propre  had  been  concerned  in  her 
request  for  Sophy's  companionship,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  Isa- 
bella would  be  mistaken  in  her  estimate  of  character. 

As  they  crossed  the  threshold  of  '  the  Cedars'  their  conversation 
upon  culture  was  brought  to  a  close ;  but  from  that  moment  Sophy, 
who  was  ever  eagerly  looking  out  for,  and  assimilating,  new  and  con- 
genial ideas,  had  become  the  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Isabella  Ne- 
thercliffe, and  she  was  contented  to  allow  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  this  friendship  to  make  up  for  many  a  less  agreeable  circum- 
stance. 

But  there  were  other  compensations  as  well,  compensations 
which  had  but  lately  cropped  up,  and  which  at  any  rate  made  school- 
life  seem,  for  the  time,  less  desolate  and  unbearable.  Unlike  Mr. 
Heathcote,  Dr.  Sprugel,  the  German  professor  who  had  lectured 
'  last  half  upon  early  Gothic  art,  and  who  still  continued  to  discourse 
every  Monday  upon  very  interesting  and  congenial  subjects  relative 
to  architecture,  painting,  and  early  pottery,  struck  with  the  pains 
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Sophy  invariably  took  with  the  notes  and  themes  relating  to  his 
leotnres,  had  conceived  for  her  quite  an  affection,  saying  an  amiable 
word  to  her  whenever  he  conld  find  the  occasion,  and  even  one  day 
patting  her  kindly  on  the  top  of  the  head  when  he  had  happened 
to  find  himself  alone  with  her  in  the  dining-room,  where  he  too 
was  in  the  habit  of  delivering  his  lectures.  Kightly  supposing 
that  the  Professor  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  might  be  per- 
mitted  to  praise  and  pat  young  ladies  with  impunity,  notwith- 
standing that  the  infatuated  Emily  was  supposed  once  to  have 
been  in  love  with  him,  Sophy  touched  and  flattered  by  bis 
attention,  and  she  and  the  doctor  continued  secretly  to  be  firm 
firiends. 

Perhaps  a  reason  for  this  sympathy  may  have  been  that  Dr. 
Sprugel,  like  Sophy's  father,  had  in  his  time  been  a  conspirator, 
although  it  was  not  precisely  known  at  '  the  Cedars*  what  had  been 
the  nature  of  his  political  machinations,  nor  against  what  particular 
form  of  government  it  had  once  pleased  him  to  conspire.  Person- 
ally he  was  a  tall  burly  German,  with  a  homely  good-natured 
manner,  long  hair  (which  some  of  the  girls  declared  was  a  wig),  and 
a  beard,  which  wa9  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  one  half  of  it  was 
white  and  the  other  black,  and  that  a  very  romantic  history  was 
attached  to  the  white  half.  The  doctor  was  known  in  his  own 
country  as  a  very  learned  and  influential  personage ;  he  had  once 
been  actually  imprisoned  in  a  fortress  in  consequence  of  disseminat- 
ing seditious  pamphlets  and  opinions  ;  and  it  was  during  his  incar- 
ceration, in  consequence  either  of  his  '  sudden  fears'  or  of  the  men- 
tal distress  he  underwent,  that  half  his  beard  was  supposed  to  have 
turned  white  '  in  a  single  night,'  notwithstanding  that  Miss  Aspenall 
had  declared,  upon  hearing  the  story,  that  it  was  much  more  pro- 
bably because  he  had  been  *  bundled  off  to  prison  before  he  had  had 
time  to  pack  up  his  hair-dye,'  in  which  prosaic  manner  she  was  wont 
to  account  for  the  premature  grayness  of  several  historical  prisoners. 
By  a  really  miraculous  combination  of  circumstances,  almost  worthy 
of  being  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Surs,  Dr.  Sprugel  had 
managed  to  effect  his  escape  from  prison,  whence  he  had  been  con- 
veyed by  an  intrepid  washerwoman,  one  of  the  high-priestesses 
of  his  Cause,  under  the  very  noses  of  the  sentries,  wrapped  up  in 
a  bundle  of  dirty  linen ;  and  he  had  since  obtained  a  livelihood  in 
England  by  delivering  lectures  at  schools  and  colleges  upon  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  early  pottery. 

There  were  moments  when  Sophy  could  not  help  fancying  that 
perhaps  the  political  scheme  with  which  the  doctor  was  connected 
might  be  in  some  manner  identical  with  the  Great  Cause  ;  and  that 
it  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  information  which  he  had  fur- 
nished that  the  Chief  Prophet  had  become  acquainted  with  her 
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address.  This  was,  of  course,  merely  a  snpposition  for  wkich  there 
was  bat  slender  foundation ;  and  it  was  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  Dr.  Spnigel's  interest  in  her  proceeded  simply  from  his  natural 
kindness  of  heart,  than  that  it  should  have  arisen  from  any  cold- 
blooded political  calculation.  Besides  which,  she  always  took  the 
greatest  possible  trouble  with  her  papers  for  his  lectures,  as  she 
was  really  interested  in  the  subjects  of  them ;  and  her  knowledge 
of  drawing  enabled  her  to  illustrate  them  with  little  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  of  basilicas,  topes,  crypts,  cupolas,  lancet-windows, 
flying  buttresses,  and  early  pots ;  larger  representations  of  which 
were  displayed  during  the  discourse,  for  the  edification  of  the  young 
ladies.  With  these  the  doctor  was  always  much  pleased,  and  she 
ended  by  becoming  his  favourite  pupil.  He  never  missed  an 
occasion  of  praising  her ;  whilst  when  she  looked  either  sad  or  pre- 
occupied he  would  endeavour  to  summon  a  smile  to  her  lips  by 
indulging  in  a  mild  and  abortive  form  of  pun,  to  which,  greatly  to 
the  annoyance  of  Miss  Pendragon,  he  was  at  times  provokingly 
addicted. 

All  this  poor  Sophy  accepted  gratefully,  as  proof  of  the  *  incon- 
testable reality  of  an  existing  system  of  compensation;'  and  she 
had  had  yet  another  agreeable  surprise,  which  seemed  to  bring  with 
it  a  promise  of  future  well-being. 

When  the  French  governess,  who,  for  some  cause  or  another,  had 
not  returned  to  '  the  Cedars'  immediately  upon  the  commencement  of 
the  term,  eventually  put  in  an  appearance,  lo  and  behold,  she  turned 
out  to  be  no  other  than  Adele  de  Cramponaye,  of  whom  nothing 
had  been  heard  for  so  long — the  friend  of  Sophy's  youth,  her  com- 
panion in  her  rambles  at  Little  Stillingfleet,  in  the  dear  old  days 
which  she  knew  now  could  never  return  just  as  they  were  ! 

It  was  very  fortunate,  as  it  happened,  that  when  this  mutual 
recognition  took  place,  Sophy  and  Adele  were  alone ;  for  the  French 
girl  immediately  assumed  an  air  of  mystery,  and,  holding  up  a  warn- 
ing finger, 

*  I  am  privately  married,'  she  said  to  her  old  friend.  '  And  I 
am  not  engaged  by  Miss  Pendragon  under  my  real  name,  or  rather 
by  that  by  which  it  was  your  habit  to  address  me ;  neither,  my  child, 
will  it  be  expedient  for  us  to  appear  to  have  been  friends,  nor  to 
have,  indeed,  any  sympathy  the  one  for  the  other.  I  am  here,  as 
you  see,  as  a  teacher,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  seem  upon 
intimate  terms  with  any  of  the  young  ladies.  Promise  me,  dear 
Sophy,'  she  added,  in  a  voice  of  supplication,  ^  that  you  will  keep 
my  secret;'  and  Sophy,  of  course,  at  once  made  her  this  promise. 
'  And  now  tell  me,'  Adele  had  hurriedly  inquired,  '  which 
of  those  two  young  men  who  were  your  near  neighbours  have  you 
finally   become    attached   to  ?     Is   it    **  the   young   man   of  the 
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tortoise/'  or  the  young  man  we  used  to  call  **  the  Prince  with,  the 
nose"  r 

Whereupon  Sophy  had  answered^  blashing,  and  hanging  her 
head,  '  Ah,  Adele,  eyerything  yon  prophesied  came  terribly  trae  ! 
It  is  ''  the  young  man  of  the  tortoise/'  and  we  have  both  gone 
through  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness.' 

All  this,  however,  is  retrospective.  At  the  present  moment 
Sophy  is  still  looking  out  at  the  widowed  cedar,  upon  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent,  and  my  story  has  not  progressed  one  whit  since 
the  commencement  of  the  chapter. 

By  and  by  she  perceived  the  rest  of  the  girls  returning  from 
church,  walking  two  and  two,  according  to  custom,  and  marshalled 
by  Miss  Pendragon  and  the  governesses.  Miss  Netherclifie,  as 
usual,  headed  the  procession,  having  for  her  partner,  in  conse- 
quence of  Miss  Darlington's  continued  indisposition,  no  more  im- 
portant a  person  than  Miss  Rosa  Dupuis,  who  had  somehow  found 
herself  in  an  unpaired  condition  when  the  girls  had  commenced 
sorting  themselves  for  the  morning's  walk.  The  Higher  Culture, 
hobbling  and  shuffling  because  of  their  personal  infirmities,  brought 
up  the  rear  of  the  column.  The  idea  that  a  young  person  of  Miss 
Nethercliffe's  mental  calibre  should  actually  have  been  reduced  to 
walk  to  church  with  a  creature  so  insignificant  as  Bosa  Dupuis 
seemed,  by  reason  of  its  incongruity,  to  be  positively  comic,  and 
even  Isabella  herself  felt  that  the  only  attitude  to  assume  would  be 
one  of  good-natured  amusement.  As  Sophy,  standing  on  tip-toe, 
peeped  down  over  the  obstructing  '  meat-cage,'  she  glanced  up  at 
her  with  quite  a  sunshiny  smile,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a  little 
backward  flourish  with  her  umbrella  in  the  direction  of  the  blighted 
gooseberry-bushes,  as  much  as  to  say  that  she  had  not  been  walking 
arm-in-arm  with  a  cedar.  It  was  certainly  highly  gratifying,  Sophy 
thought,  to  find  oneself  thus  upon  terms  of  easy  friendship  with  a 
superior  girl  like  Isabella. 

The  parable  of  the  cedar  and  the  gooseberry-bush,  too,  had  done 
much  towards  inciting  her  to  turn  to  good  account  the  opportunities 
for  acquiring  knowledge  which  came  daily  within  her  reach ;  and 
even  when  it  was  a  question  merely  of  trivialities,  she  began  to  feel 
that  Isabella's  example  had  been  eminently  beneficial.  To*day, 
for  instance,  notwithstanding  that  she  had  gazed  for  so  long  a 
time  out  of  the  window,  and  listened  as  well  to  Jacintha's  wither- 
ing poems,  she  had  taken  so  much  pains  with  the  learning  of  her 
Collect  that  she  was  actually  able  to  repeat  it  without  a  single 
mistake,  when  the  dread  moment  came  for  saying  it  over  to  Miss 
Pendragon.  Not  so  Fanny  Aspenall.  She  had,  according  to  her 
habit,  written  out  her  Sunday  task  upon  the  broad  clean  collar  of  a 
little  girl  with  flaxen  pigtails,  whom  she  had  bribed  with  her  usual 
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delnsive  promise  of  '  tlireepenn'orth  of  lemon-kali  vhen  the  hot 
weather  came,  if  it  ever  did/  to  take  her  stand  immediately  in  front 
of  her.  The  mercenary  child,  however,  had  been  bought  oyer  by 
Emily  Spicer  (who,  besides  having  any  amount  of  shillings  and 
half-crowns  at  her  disposal,  was  shortly  expecting  a  hamper),  and 
induced  to  shift  her  position,  so  that  by  no  manner  of  straining, 
craning,  or  side-glancing  could  Fanny  possibly  manage  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  very  words  she  had  been  at  tiie  trouble  of  writing 
out  with  her  own  hand.  In  these  circumstances  (for,  as  she  had 
not  attempted  to  learn  her  lesson,  she  was  pretty  certainly  pre* 
destined  to  lose  her  mark)  it  was  naturally  somewhat  galling  and 
irritating  to  hear  Sophy  St.  Clair  (the  girl  who  slept  in  her  room, 
and  with  whom  she  was  not  upon  speaking  terms)  going  through 
her  task  without  the  slightest  flutter  or  hesitation. 

'  Beastly  creature  I'  she  hissed,  in  a  whisper,  putting  out  her 
tongue  as  Sophy  passed  by  her  on  her  way  from  the  room.  *  How 
I  wish  you  were  dead  V 

Chapter  XXIV. 

In  the  short  space  of  time  between  Christmas  and  Easter  several 
important  changes  had  taken  place  at  Dallingridge  and  in  its  vicinity. 
Of  these  Sophy  did  not  hear  all  at  once.  The  news  of  them  came 
to  her  by  degrees,  filtering  through  the  letters  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hickathrift,  or  by  means  of  occasional  scrawls  from  Little  Stilling- 
fleet,  signed  '  Cornelius  Ford,'  but  written  in  reality  by  the  lo<»I 
grocer,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  professional  rounds,  condescended 
sometimes  to  perform  the  part  of  a  Tttemorialista  for  the  benefit  of 
his  less  gifted  neighbours.  In  the  first  place,  then,  by  means  of 
some  mysterious  influence  which  Mr.  Pettigrew  had  for  years  exer- 
cised over  Mrs.  St.  Glair,  Sophy  heard  that  her  aunt  had  been 
induced  at  last  to  marry  him,  and  thus  to  cut  herself  out  of  the 
possession  of  Dallingridge  House,  to  the  occupation  of  which  she 
was  only  entitled  (to  quote  the  posthumous  mandate  of  her  late 
husband),  '  so  long  as  she  shall  continue  my  widow.* 

No  one  could  understand  how  it  happened  that  a  woman,  who 
was  apparently  neither  impressionable,  sentimental,  nor  impulsive, 
should  have  made  up  her  mind  to  sacrifice  several  substantial 
realities  for  the  sake  of  what  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbours, 
to  be  no  better  than  a  shadow,  as,  barring  the  consideration  of  any 
attachment  she  might  possibly  entertain  for  Mr.  Pettigrew,  she 
was  in  every  respect  a  loser  by  the  transaction.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, he  had  for  years  exercised  over  her  an  influence  difficult 
to  be  explained  by  those  who,  besides  seeing  things  only  from 
the  outside,  were  blinded  and  hoodwinked  by  preconceived  ideas ; 
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whilst  worthy  Lady  Hickathrift,  Miss  Peacock,  Andrew  Locke,  Mr. 
Green  of  the  George,  and  eventaally  (after  much  hesitation)  Sir 
Thomas  himself,  were  of  opinion  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  Mrs.  St. 
Glair  had  not  intended  originally  to  sacrifice  quite  so  much  as  she 
had  heen  compelled  to  do  by  circumstances.  That  is  to  say, 
although,  by  reason  of  this  moral,  physical,  or  spiritual  affinity,  she 
might  have  been  '  over-persuaded,'  and  induced  at  last  to  allow 
Pettigrew  to  lead  her  to  the  altar,  she  had  probably  arranged  that 
her  marriage  with  him  should  have  been  strictly  private,  at  any 
rate  for  several  years,  during  which  time,  it  was  suspected,  she 
would  have  continued  to  reside  at  Dallingridge  House  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  her  nefarious  intention,  it  was 
thwarted  in  a  manner  so  remarkable,  that,  as  good  Lady  Hicka- 
thrift  afterwards  declared,  it  was  '  really  and  truly  nothing  less  than 
simply  Providential ;'  and,  indeed,  the  discovery  of  the  union  of  the 
couple  was  brought  about  by  rather  a  singular  string  of  coincidences. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  Andrew  Locke 
had  had  occasion  to  go,  for  a  few  days,  to  London  upon  business. 
Being  a  very  punctuaUy-minded  man,  he  had  arrived  in  good  time  at 
the  Poynings  railway  station,  and,  as  the  day  was  chilly,  he  at  once 
ensconced  himself  in  a  second-class  carriage  instead  of  loitering 
about  the  platform.  Glancing,  by  and  by,  from  behind  his  news- 
paper, he  saw  the  great  yellow  Dallingridge  family-coach  drive  up 
to  the  station;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  St.  Glair,  very  much 
shrouded  in  veils  and  mufflers,  and  seeming,  somehow,  not  quite  so 
elegantly  attired  as  usual,  entered  the  train,  taking  her  place  in  a 
first-class  carriage  not  far  from  the  compartment  in  which  he  was 
sitting.  She  was  travelling  alone  with  very  little  luggage ;  and  Locke, 
who  was  possessed  of  an  active  and  somewhat  inquisitive  mind, 
found  himself  wondering  where  she  was  going,  and  how  long  it  was 
probable  that  she  would  remain  away.  Upon  arriving  at  Oxenbridge 
(the  next  station  after  Poynings)  he  perceived  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
also  cloaked  and  muffled,  standing  under  cover  of  the  station 
boarding,  evidently  on  the  look-out  for  the  train.  He  wore  blue 
spectacles  instead  of  his  usual  glasses,  and  carried  a  small  carpet- 
bag. Something  in  the  manner  with  which  he  grasped  this 
bag  caused  Locke  to  imagine  that  he  was  agitated.  He  sprang 
hastily  into  the  same  carriage  with  Mrs.  St.  Glair  (which,  after 
all,  was  only  natural,  considering  the  two  had  been  intimate 
friends  for  years,  and  that  Mr.  Pettigrew  was  now  rector  of  the 
parish  of  Dallingridge,  old  Mr.  Homblower  having,  at  length, 
departed  this  life,  after  enjoying  for  so  long  what  Gibbon 
irreverently  termed  *  the  fiftt  slumbers  of  the  Ghuroh*) ;  what,  how- 
ever, did  not  strike  the  steward  as  quite  natural  was  the  covert 
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manner  in  which  the  partietr  seemed  to  have  arranged  their  meeting. 
His  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  he  kept  his  eye  jealously  fixed  npoo 
the  carriage  at  each  station,  as  though  he  feared  that  the  couple 
might  get  out  and  elude  his  Tigilance.  When  they  arrived  at  Lon- 
don Bridge  both  Mrs.  St.  Glair  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  got  into  the  same 
couTeyance,  and,  without  (as  he  afterwards  declared)  any  definite 
idea  of  following  them,  Andrew  Locke  also  drove  oflf  in  the  same 
direction  with  his  baggage.  Somehow  he  managed  to  keep  them  in 
view  for  a  considerable  time ;  when,  just  as  he  was  reflecting  that  he 
had  lost  them,  and  that  it  was,  after  all,  only  foolish  and  profitless  to 
neglect  one*s  own  business  for  that  of  other  people,  he  passed  the 
very  identical  hackney-coach,  which  had  drawn  up  at  the  door  of  an 
obscure  commercial  hotel  in  a  street  leading  out  of  the  Strand.  It 
now  struck  the  land-steward  that  he  himself  had  made  no  arrange- 
ments as  to  where  he  should  pass  the  night.  'As  well  here  as 
anywhere  else,'  he  thought,  as  he  looked  at  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
within  which  he  saw  disappearing  the  forms  of  his  two  aequaintimces. 
When  their  luggage  was  disembarked,  he  ordered  his  driver  to  pull 
up  at  the  door,  and  he  thus  found  himself  under  the  same  roof  as 
the  mysterious  couple.  Next  morning  he  rose  betimes,  determined 
that,  without  exactly  prying  upon  their  movements,  he  would,  at  any 
rate,  endeavour  to  keep  his  eyes  open.  As  he  was  debating  thus  he 
perceived  the  objects  of  his  thoughts  crossing  the  street,  arm-in-arm, 
Mrs.  St.  Clair,  as  before,  wearing  a  thick  veil,  and  Pettigrew  also 
cloaked  and  spectacled,  like  a  conspirator.  It  now  occurred  to  Locke 
that,  as  it  was  a  fine  day,  he,  too,  ought  to  be  stirring ;  so,  seizing  upon 
his  hat,  he  sallied  forth  into  the  Strand,  quickening  his  pace,  until  he 
found  himself  close  behind  the  conspirators  (as,  somehow,  he  eased 
his  conscience  by  pretending  to  imagine  that  they  were).  Without 
perceiving  him  (for  he,  too,  had  done  a  little  in  the  way  of  cram- 
ming down  his  hat,  and  pulling  up  his  coat-collar),  they  very  soon 
crossed  the  street  for  the  second  time,  and,  turning  up  a  byway, 
went  very  quickly  into  one  of  the  side-doors  of  a  church  which 
took  up  nearly  one  half  of  the  narrow  street.  It  was  reached  by 
ascending  a  steep  flight  of  steps,  and  Andrew  Locke  found  himself 
running  up  these  before  he  had  paused  to  reflect  upon  the  cause  of 
his  excitement.  In  fact,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Andrew  Locke, 
with  his  own  eyes,  actually  saw  Mrs.  St.  Clair  of  Didlingridge  House 
united  in  marriage  to  the  Rev.  Felix  Pettigrew  on  this  particular 
morning,  in  this  very  church,  not  far  fi*om  the  obscure  commercial 
hotel  at  which,  through  a  curious  coincidence,  they  all  three  hap- 
pened to  be  staying.  By  the  manner  in  which  the  couple  had  con- 
ducted themselves,  he  felt  certain  (he  said)  that  they  meditated  mis- 
chief, and  that,  had  he  not  providentially  witnessed  the  ceremony  of 
their  marriage,  it  would  probably  have  been  kept  secret  in  the  futiue. 
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He  reflected  that  it  would  be  difiBicnlt,  perhaps,  to  accuse  this  lady 
and  gentleman  of  doing  what,  after  all,  they  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do,  provided  that  they  avowed  it ;  and  that  yet,  by  allowing  some 
time  to  elapse  before  mentioning  it,  he  might  be  actually  aiding  and 
abetting  them  in  a  fraud.  Under  these  circumstances  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  salute  them  respectfully  upon  the  very  steps  of  the 
church,  murmuring,  at  the  same  time,  a  few  words  of  congratula- 
tion which  would  leave  no  doubt  in  their  minds  but  that  he  had  been 
present  at  the  wedding.  He  came  to  this  conclusion  just  as  the 
clergyman  was  delivering  the  final  benediction ;  and  when,  after  re- 
pairing to  the  vestry,  the  newly-married  couple  walked  unconsciously 
down  the  aisle,  he  strolled  out  leisurely  in  front  of  them.  He  took 
his  stand  at  the  door  until  they  were  exactly  opposite  to  him,  when, 
fixing  his  keen  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Pettigrew  (as  I  must  call  her  now), 
he  raised  his  hat.  A  quick  look  as  of  foiled  and  baffled  purpose 
passed  for  a  moment  over  her  face,  and  he  observed  that  she  turned 
pale.  Pettigrew,  however,  who  was,  perhaps,  a  better  adept  at 
dissembling,  immediately  held  out  his  hand  with  mock  cordiality, 
smiling  at  the  same  time  a  faded  parochial  smile,  and  giving  utter- 
ance to  a  few  platitudes  in  his  patronising  clerical  treble. 

When  Andrew  Locke  returned  to  his  hotel  he  sat  down  at  once, 
and  indited  the  following  letter  to  Lady  Hickathrift,  which  he  posted 
immediately  afterwards : 

*  My  Lady, — Happening  to  be  in  town  upon  business,  I  have 
this  day,  by  a  mere  accident,  become  informed  of  the  marriage  of 
Mrs.  St.  Glair  of  Dallingridge  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pettigrew ;  indeed,  I 
was  myself  present  at  the  ceremony,  which,  it  is  my  belief,  the 
parties  would  far  rather  have  kept  private,  as  several  advantages 
pass  away  from  the  lady  by  reason  of  it.  However,  there  will  be 
no  use  disavowing  it  now ;  and  if,  as  I  hear  reported,  young  Mr. 
Godfrey  is  either  lying  ill  abroad,  or  has  met  with  some  other  stroke 
of  bad  luck  (for  so  it  is  whispered  in  our  neighbourhood),  I  see  no 
reason  why  Dallingridge  Park,  with  the  house  and  all  complete,  should 
not  pass  over  before  very  long  to  Sir  Thomas's  young  lady. — ^With 
respectful  compliments,  I  beg  to  remain  your  ladyship's  fSEtithfnl 
servant,  Andbew  Looks.' 

The  intelligence  contained  in  this  letter  caused  quite  a  flutter 
of  excitement  at  Poynings  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lady  Hick- 
athrift at  once  ordered  her  pony-carriage  and  drove  over  to  Dal 
lingridge  Rectory  to  communicate  the  news  to  Miss  Homblower, 
who  was  remaining  on  for  a  few  weeks  longer  in  her  old  home,  pre 
vious  to  clearing  out  of  it  for  the  new  Rector.  She  became,  now, 
in  a  fever  of  anxiety  as  to  whether  she  should  be  required  to  depart 
sooner  than  she  had  hitherto  expected ;  whether  her  harp,  which 
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was  already  packed  up  in  a  large  deal  case,  and  which  seemed  likely 
to  become  somewhat  of  a  white  elephant,  might  remain  where  it 
was  until  she  obtained  another  residence,  or  whether  she  would  have 
to  hire  a  room  for  it  at  once  in  the  Tillage  ;  whether  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pettigrew  would  purchase  her  farm-stock,  including  the  poultry,  or 
whether  the  crowing  of  her  black  Dorkings  would  disturb  them  at  too 
early  an  hour  in  the  morning ;  and  all  these  doubts  and  suppositions 
taking  Toice  soon  made  the  whole  neighbourhood  acquainted  with 
the  marriage.  Lady  Bickathrift's  maid,  Miss  Peacock,  was  also 
terribly  excited,  having  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Miss  Spear- 
ings,  and  with  Mr.  Green  of  the  George. 

' .  .  .  And  to  go  and  get  married  without  bordering  a  single  new 
gownd  !*  exclaimed  the  elder  Miss  Spearing  indignantly.  '  Mean- 
ness is  not  the  word.' 

'  I  shall  try  and  persuade  her  ladyship,*  said  Miss  Peacock,  *  to 
meet  her  at  the  Poynings  station  when  she  comes  back  from  her 
'oneymoon,  and  put  her  to  shame  by  presenting  'er  with  an  'uge 
bookay.     She  can  never  dare  to  keep  it  a  secret  after  that.* 

This  was,  in  point  of  fact,  what  did  really  happen ;  for  Peacock, 
having  walked  over  to  Dallingridge  House  on  pretence  of  seeing  Miss 
Parkinson,  to  whom,  as  she  said,  she  *  bowed  the  civility  of  a  visit,' 
obtained  the  required  information  as  to  the  day  and  train  fixed  upon 
for  the  return ;  and  upon  that  day  Lady  Hickathrift,  acting  upon 
the  advice  of  her  abigail,  presented  herself  at  the  railway  station  to 
welcome  the  returning  bride,  accompanied  not  only  by  the  '  'uge 
bookay,'  but  also  by  Miss  Homblower,  and  several  of  the  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Pettigrew  would  never  dare  (as  Peacock  had 
remarked)  to  keep  her  second  marriage  a  secret  after  this !  Per- 
haps, indeed,  it  had  not  been  her  intention  to  do  so  from  the  first, 
and  that  the  most  charitable  course  would  have  been  to  have  given 
her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  notwithstanding  that  the  fact  of  her 
arriving  at  Poynings  alone,  without  the  bridegroom,  may  have  tended 
to  justify  the  gossips  in  their  suspicions. 

As  regarded  the  unknown  misfortune  which,  according  to  the 
land-steward's  letter,  was  supposed  to  have  happened  to  '  young  Mr. 
Godfrey,'  beyond  the  reports  which  had  been  spread  by  Godfrey's 
pretended  mother  of  his  serious  illness,  followed  by  a  silence  of 
several  months,  Andrew  Locke  had  only  one  reason  for  his  surmises, 
and  this  was  a  somewhat  mysterious  one,  and  far  from  being  alto- 
gether reliable. 

Only  a  few  days  before  he  had  undertaken  his  eventful  jour- 
ney to  London,  Dr.  Dyer,  Sophy's  instructor  in  metaphysics,  had 
received  one  morning  an  anonymous  letter,  with  the  Southerboume 
post-mark,  vmtten  in  a  hand  that  was  unmistakably  feigned.  The 
doctor,  who,  for  so  young  a  man,  was  remarkably  cautious,  and 
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who  had  a  wholesome  horror  of  all  unsigned  commanioations,  took 
the  letter  over  to  Andrew  Locke,  in  order  that,  he  might  consult 
him  abont  its  contents.     These  ran  as  follows : 

*  A  friend  will  be  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Dyer  if  he  will  have  the 
kindness  to  meet  him  between  the  hours  of  four  and  five  to-morrow 
afternoon  at  the  white  gate,  to  the  left  of  Qladwish's  farmhouse,  on 
the  Southerboume-road,  as  he  is  desirous  of  communicating  some 
facts  relative  to  the  disappearance  of  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey  St.  Glair 
of  Dallingridge.' 

The  doctor  had  '  slept  upon'  this  letter,  to  which  no  address 
was  attached ;  and  '  to-morrow'  had  already  dawned  when  he  took 
it  to  Andrew  Locke. 

'  I  should  go,  doctor,'  said  the  land-steward  determinedly ;  *  for 
I  don't  see  how  the  fellow  can  mean  foul  play.  But  if  you  fancy 
there's  more  in  it  than  meets  the  eye,  and  would  like  to  find  one 
that  would  go  instead  of  you,  I'm  your  man.' 

The  doctor  was  by  no  means  so  inquisitive  as  his  adviser ;  all 
the  same,  he  felt  impelled,  on  the  present  occasion,  by  a  feeling  of 
interest,  if  not  of  curiosity,  and  he  determined  to  act  upon  Andrew's 
counsels. 

Upon  ordering  a  horse  to  be  saddled,  his  only  manservant 
brought  round  the  bob-tailed  strawberry  roan  by  instinct,  as  he 
seldom  made  use  of  either  of  his  other  two  horses  for  professional 
visits ;  they  had  cost  him  a  long  price,  and  he  was  chary  of  their 
legs  upon  the  hard  turupike-roads.  However,  upon  this  occasion, 
he  was  in  want  of  a  fleeter  steed. 

'  I  think  I'll  ride  the  young  thoroughbred,'  he  said  to  the  man. 
*  He's  .a  better  one  to  go ;  and  I'm  in  a  hurry.' 

He  glanced  at  the  stable-clock  as  he  said  this ;  and  seeing  that 
it  was  hard  upon  four,  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  off  as  soon  as  the 
young  horse  was  brought  round. 

From  this  ride  the  doctor  never  returned. 

*  I,  for  one,  am  sure  of  not  being  a  long-lived  man,'  he  had  said 
to  Sophy,  only  a  little  while  ago,  when  he  and  she  had  conversed 
upon  the  short  time  vouchsafed  to  the  movements  of  the  human 
machinery;  but,  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  was  probably  far 
firom  foreseeing  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  his  death. 

What  happened  could  only  be  conjectured  from  circumstantial 
evidence ;  but  this  seemed  too  clear  to  be  disputed.  The  doctor 
had,  to  all  appearance,  gone  through  his  interview  with  the  mysteri- 
ous stranger ;  he  had  learnt  (it  was  to  be  assumed)  all  the  facts 
relative  to  '  the  disappearance  of  the  late  Mr.  Godfirey  St.  Clair  of 
Dallingridge ;'  for  he  had  got  as  far  on  his  homeward  way  as  the 
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white  finger-post  which  indicated  the  three  cross-roads  to  Poynings, 
Dallingridge,  and  Sontherbonme ;  bat,  if  so,  these  facts  lay  for 
ever  hidden  in  his  bosom. 

At  this  white  post — standing  up  straight  and"  tall  in  the  grow- 
ing twilight — the  '  young  thoronghbred'  most  apparently  have  shied, 
and  thrown  his  rider,  who,  pitching  upon  his  head  on  the  hardest 
part  of  the  road,  was,  according  to  all  probability,  killed  instantane- 
ously. Here  it  was,  at  any  rate,  that  his  body  was  found  a  little 
later  on  the  same  -  evening, — the  face  wearing  a  calm  and  hopeful 
expression,  as  though  he  might  have  learnt,  just  at  the  last,  that 
there  was,  after  all,  some  truth  in  the  theory  of  the  *  Rabbinical 
bone  Luz.'  His  horse,  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  having  been  a 
man-slayer,  was  picking  quietly  at  the  rank  grass  under  the  leafless 
hedge ;  whilst  the  great  white  finger-post,  with  its  wide  out- 
stretched arms,  uprose  tall  and  ghost-like  above  the  prostrate  figure 
of  the  dead  man. 

One  more  event — of  the  greatest  possible  interest  to  the  persons 
concerned — had  taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Sophy's  old  home. 
There  had  been  a  contested  election,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift  of 
Poynings  Abbey  had  been  returned,  with  a  very  large  majority,  for 
'  the  borough  of  Southerboume,  which  his  father,  the  late  Sir  Peck- 
ham,  had  represented  for  so  many  years. 

*  On  the  wrong  side,  of  course,'  as  Sophy  had  anticipated. 

All  the  same,  she  could  not  help  rejoicing  at  the  triumph  of  her 
old  friend. 

Chapter  XXV. 

Meanwhile,  at  *  the  Cedars,'  the  war  between  the  Snrs  an 
the  Assurs  continued  to  rage  as  furiously  as  ever. 

It  is  disagreeable  enough  to  find  yourself  mewed  up  in  the  same 
room  with  two  persons  with  whom  you  are  not  upon  speaking  terms, 
particularly  when  one  of  them  is  in  the  habit  of  putting  out  her 
tongue  at  you,  calling  you  '  beastly,'  and  informing  you,  upon  the 
slightest  provocation,  that  she  wishes  you  '  were  dead;'  but,  un- 
pleasant as  this  may  have  been,  it  was  by  far  the  most  insignificant 
of  Sophy's  present  troubles. 

The  latest  result  of  the  evil  machinations  of  the  Assurs  had 
had  to  do  with  a  missionary  meeting.  Ever  since  the  day  when 
Sophy  had  indulged  in  her  first  theological  discussion  in  Abel 
Beynolds's  hop-cart,  missionaries  (taken,  of  course,  in  the  abstract) 
had  been  her  pet  aversions.  Individiuilly,  she  admitted,  with  that 
spirit  of  justice  and  toleration  possessed  by  her,  and  which  is  very 
rare,  as  she  herself  confessed,  in  sdost  women,  that  there  were, 
amongst  their  numbers,  many  heroic  and  Ood-fearing  men,  who  had 
forsaken  all  to  labour  amongst  the  heathen  in  distant  lands ;  but, 
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looking  npon  them  collectively,  she  could  not  refrain  from  consider- 
ing them  still'in  the  old  light ;  namely,  as  self-seeking  and  unscm- 
polous  '  pale-faces/  often  the  canse  of  serious  political  imbroglios, 
who  frandalently  possessed  themselves  of  the  property  of  the  poor 
savages,  presenting  them,  in  exchange,  with  'the  smallpox,  and 
the  Bible,  and  gin,  and  brandy,  and  glass  beads.' 

What  took  place  at  '  the  Oedars'  did  not  tend  to  raise  them  in 
her  estimation,  as  a  body. 

Again  I  am  constrained  to  become  retrospective.  One  morning, 
not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  term,  all  the  yonng  ladies 
were  officially  summoned  to  the  parlour.  Here  they  found  Miss 
Pendragon,  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  little  oblong  boxes.  All 
the  girls,  with  the  exception  of  Sophy,  knew  perfectly  well  that 
these  were  missionary-boxes,  and  that  one,  or  more,  was  about  to 
be  dealt  out  to  each  young  lady,  in  order  that  they  might  make  col- 
lections during  the  term,  and  also  whilst  with  their  relations  in  the 
holidays.  When  all  the  pupils  were  assembled,  Miss  Pendragon 
repeated  the  oration  usually  delivered  upon  such  occasions,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  had  not  heard  it  before. 

'  We,  at  "  the  Cedars,*"  she  began,  'have  always  endeavoured 
to  identify  ourselves  with  several  of  the  leading  charities  of  the  day, 
to  which  the  young  ladies  confided  to  my  charge  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  subscribing,  many  of  them  very  generously.  We  are  at 
present  interested  in  two  highly  excellent  missions,  and  a  third 
charity,  which,  although  unconnected  with  religion,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  is  founded  upon  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
Christian  benevolence ;  namely,  kindness  and  consideration  towards 
the  members  of  the  brute  creation. 

'  These  small  boxes,'  she  continued,  indicating  with  her  white 
hand  the  three  diflferent  kinds  of  box,  *  are  connected,  first,  with 
the  Propagation  of  the  Qospel  amongst  the  Heathen ;  secondly,  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews  ;  and  thirdly,  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  I  shall  expect  that  each  one  of  the  elder  young  ladies, 
feeling,  with  me,  the  importance  of  associating  themselves  with 
these  good  works,  will  take  charge  of  one  of  these  little  receptacles  for 
receiving  contributions ;  and,  in  order  to  show  you  that  I  am  desirous 
of  consulting  your  personal  inclinations  in  this,  as  in  every  other, 
respect,  I  shall  abstain  from  dictating  to  you  in  the  matter.  You 
are  at  liberty,  my  dear  young  friends,  to  select  from  amongst  these 
three  admirable  institutions  the  one  for  which  you  feel  the  most 
sympathy,  and  to  which  you  will,  therefore,  the  more  cheerfully  con«- 
•tribute.  Let  me  prefix  to  this  merely  one  recommendation — that  you 
thould  lock  up  your  money-boxes,  during  the  holidays,  in  a  place  of 
•safety,  where  evilly-di^osed  persons  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  access 
to  them.-.  Now,  my  dear  young  ladies,  you  are  at  liberty  to  choose.' 
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'  I  should  like  to  contribute  to  the  ''  Promotion  of  Grnelty  to 
Animals  !*"  exclaimed  Sophy  eagerly.  In  her  haste  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  ayoid  substituting  'promotion*  for  'prevention.'  Somehow, 
it  seemed  to  come  so  much  more  naturally.  She  had  felt  disheart- 
ened when  she  had  heard  of  the  first  two  charities,  which  her 
opinions  would  not  permit  her  to  countenance ;  but  here  was  an 
admirable  outlet  for  her  bencTolence  ! 

'  Pray  oblige  me,  Sophia  St.  Clair,*  returned  Miss  Pendragon, 
in  a  tone  of  freezing  reproof,  '  by  remaining  silent  until  those 
young  ladies  who  are  above  you  in  your  various  classes  have  replied 
to  my  question.  It  has  always  been  my  practice  at  "  the  Cedars*'  to 
repress  anything  like  objectionable  forwardness,  particularly  in  those 
pupils  who  are  backward,  unfortunately,  in  everything  save  self- 
assertion.  Miss  Nethercliffe,*  she  continued,  turning  to  Isabella, 
and  assuming  at  once  a  totally  different  manner,  '  to  which  of  these 
charities  would  you  desire  to  subscribe,  invoking  for  it,  at  the  same 
time,  the  valuable  patronage  of  your  numerous  friends  ?' 

'  All  three  charities  seem  to  me  to  be  so  thoroughly  deserving 
of  support,'  replied  Isabella,  '  that  I  should  like  to  take  charge  of 
three  boxes,  with  your  permission.' 

'  Thank  you,  my  dear  Miss  Nethercliffe,*  returned  the  school- 
mistress.  '  Believe  me,  I  am  extremely  gratified,  although  it  is  no 
more  than  I  expected  from  a  young  lady  of  your  good  sense  and 
refinement.  By  the  bye,  I  perceive  the  name  of  your  father.  Lord 
Nethercliffe,  mentioned  as  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Heathen.  You  heard  firom 
him,  I  believe,  this  morning.  I  trust  his  lordship  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  usual  health  ?  Pray  do  not  omit,  next  time  you  write, 
to  present  my  very  kindest  regards.* 

'  Papa  is  quite  weU,  thank  you,'  said  Isabella,  as  she  stepped 
forward  and  took  possession  of  the  three  money-boxes. 

'All  that  was  only  said  to  impress  you,*  Fanny  Aspenall  had 
whispered,  serpent-like,  in  Sophy's  ear.  '  You're  the  new  girl,  you 
see ;  and  it's  supposed  that  you'll  be  quite  overcome  and  flabber- 
gastered  at  the  mere  mention  of  a  lord.  I  never  knew  a  lord  my- 
self; but  I  believe  they're  very  much  like  other  people,  and  quite 
as  beastly !' 

All  this,  however,  had  happened  some  time  ago,  and  by  reason 
of  it  Sophy  found  herself  provided  with  a  money-box  for  the  '  Pro- 
motion of  Cruelty  to  Animals'  (as  she  could  not  help  still  calling 
it).  Emily  Spicer  had  identified  herself  with  the  '  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,'  whilst  Fanny  Aspenall  had  selected  that 
for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews ;  and  these  several  boxes  all  stood  in 
a  line  upon  the  chimneypiece  in  the  bedroom,  where  everything  was 
ordered  in  threes.     They  were  each  of  them  covered  with  bright 
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coloured  paper,  ornamented  with  an  appropriate  wood-engraving; 

and  as  they  were  placed  immediately  opposite  to  Sophy's  bed,  her 

eyes  lighted  on  them  the  yery  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  the 

last  thing  at  night.     Emily's  box  was  a  bright  green  one,  and  the 

picture  upon  it  represented  an  unfortunate  negro  toiling  wearily  in 

what  Miss  Aspenall  would  have  designated  *  the  sugar-mines.'    His 

brutal  master  was  just  in  the  act  of  raising  his  hand  against  him, 

armed  with  a  murderous-looking  cat-o'-nine-tails,  when  a  pious  little 

girl,  trimly  and  prettily  dressed,  of  the  type  of  £ya  in  Uncle  Tom* 8 

Cabin,  advancing  towards  the  pair,  presents  the  cruel  slave-driver 

with  one  of  the  society's  tracts,  remarking  at  the  same  time,  in 

words  which  were  depicted  as  coming  out  of  her  mouth  like  smoke, 

*  This  poor  heathen,  too,  is  your  brother ;  the  same  cross  redeemed 

you  both.' 

Upon  Fanny  Aspenall's  box,  which  was  light  purple,  some  rude 

street-boys  were  taunting  and  jeering  at  an  aged  man  of  the  Hebrew 

persuasion,  who  was  passing  inoffensively  upon  his  way,  bent  almost 

double  from  the  weight  of  a  large  bag  which  he  carried  on  his  back. 

But  in  a  corner  of  the  picture  a  lady,  armed  with  tracts,  was  lying 

in  wait  for  these  naughty  boys,  whilst  her  lips  smoked  forth  the 

words, 

*  Withhold,  rash  youths,  joar  gibes  and  jeers, 
And  think  of  Him  ivho  was  a  Jew.' 

Sophy's  own  box  (for  the  '  Promotion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals') 
was  covered  with  bright  yellow  paper.  It  was  altogether  a  sunny 
cheerfiil-looking  box,  and,  possessing,  as  she  did,  the  happy  faculty 
of  interesting  herself  in  almost  anything,  she  found  herself  soon 
working  quite  zealously  for  the  charity.  The  pictures  on  the  box, 
too,  became  almost  a  source  of  pleasure  to  her.  Here,  at  least, 
there  were  no  sectarian  symbols  or  phrases.  Upon  one  side  of  it  a 
good-tempered-looking  Newfoundland  dog  was  represented  as  swim- 
ming to  shore  from  the  vicinity  of  a  shipwreck.  The  faithful  animal 
had  just  managed  to  save  the  life  of  a  baby,  and  the  people  on  the 
beach  were  welcoming  him  with  joyful  acclamations.  Underneath 
were  printed  the  words,  '  Let  us  feel  for  poor  dog  Tray ;  he  is  the 
friend  of  man ;'  whilst  upon  the  reverse  side  was  depicted  a  coster- 
monger,  who  was  evidently  about  cruelly  to  belabour  his  donkey, 
had  not  a  gentleman  stepping  forward  presented  him  with  one  of 
the  society's  prospectuses,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  '  What !  would 
you  beat  the  faithful  ass  that  helps  you  to  gain  your  daily  bread  ?' 

Sir  Thomas  Hickathrifk,  hearing  of  Sophy's  'Promotion'  So- 
ciety, had  generously  sent  her  five  pounds,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  munificence,  the  yellow  box  was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  any  at  Uhe  Cedars.'  She  had  written  to  congratulate  the 
young  man  upon  the  result  of  the  election,  and  managed  to  acquaint 
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him  with  the  fact  that  all  the  incoming  and  outgoing  letters^  except 
those'  addressed  to^  or  by,  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  were  overlookBd, 
sinee  which  there  had  been  a  marked  change  in  his  stjle ;  his 
letters,  in  fact,  might  now  have  been  read  aloud  and  published  from 
the  top  of  St.  Paul's. 

Some  time  after  Miss  Pendragon  had  dealt  out  the  nussionary- 
boxes — not  a  week,  in  fact,  from  the  morning  upon  which  Sophy 
and  Miss  Darlington  had  conversed  together  upon  poetry — the  pre- 
ceptress entered  the  schoolroom  in  the  morning  with  an  expression 
BO  radiant  that  her  whole  countenance  was  illuminated.  It  was  not 
a  look  of  ordinary  happiness,  but  of  beatitude.  After  reading 
prayers,  which  she  did  in  rather  a  feyensh  and  excited  manner,  she 
dismissed  the  servants,  and  thus  addressed  the  assembled  pupils  : 

*  My  dear  young  ladies, — Some  little  time  ago  I  informed  you, 
I  belieye,  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  at  this  place  connected 
with  one  of  the  missi(Mis  in  which  we  are  interested.  It  is  to  take 
place,  as  you  may  be  aware,  this  afternoon  at  the  town-hall ;  but 
when  I  made  you  first  acquainted  with  this  fact,  I  was  unprepared 
for  a  further  privilege  which,  I  have  learnt,  we  are  all  of  us  to  enjoy. 
Lord  Nethercliffe  has  just  informed  me,  through  a  letter  to  his 
daughter,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  indisposition  of  the 
nobleman  who  was  to  have  occupied  the  chair,  he  himself  has  con- 
sented to  fill  the  important  post  in  question ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
meeting  is  over,  his  lordship  will  partake  of  tea  with  us  in  the 
dining-room  at  half-past  six  o'dock,  previously  to  returning  to 
London.  Is  not  this  the  wish  his  lordship  expresses,  my  dear  Miss 
Nethercliffe?' 

'  Papa  thought,*  replied  Isabella  (who,  it  was  easy  to  perceive, 
was  wincing  under  the  truckling  spirit  displayed  by  the  school- 
mistress), '  that  he  would  like  just  to  look  in  here  and  see  me  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  perhaps  take  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  biscuit  before  going 
back  to  London.  As  the  meeting  begins  punctually  at  four,  he  hopes 
to  get  here  by  half-past  six ;  but  he  begged  me  to  say  that  he  trusts 
you  will  begin  tea  without  him,  if  he  can't  manage  it.  He  would 
be  wretched  if  he  thought  anybody  waited  for  him.  This  is  what 
he  says  in  his  letter.' 

Isabella  here  folded  up  the  lordly  letter  to  which  she  had  referred 
whilst  speaking,  and  returned  it  to  her  pocket.  Miss  Pendragon 
seemed  still  to  be  unusually  agitated. 

'  0/  course,  dear  Miss  Nethercliffe,  we  shall  wait  tea  for  your 
dear  papa,'  she  protested,  waxing  quite  affectionate  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  impending  honour.  *  And  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I 
did  not  know  some  days  ago  of  his  intended  visit.  However,  we 
can  but  do  our  best,  <and  I'm  sure  his  lordship  will  excme  ua  if  we 
seem  to  him  to  be  a  little  remiss.     Po  yon  know,  dear  diild'  (and 
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she  turned  appealingl;  to  Isabella),  *  whether  his  lordship  is  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  any  green  with  his  tea  ?  We  can  easily  procure  it ; 
but  I  fear — I  greatly  fear — ^that  there  is  none  at  present  in  the 
house.' 

Poor  Isabella  looked  terribly  ashamed  during  this  exhibition  of 
snobbishness.  Bhe  dared  hardly  raise  her  beautiful  eyes,  fearing 
either  to  encounter  Sophy's  wondering  philosophical  gaze,  or  the 
little  twinkling  snake-green  eyes  of  the  cynic. 

'  Papa  doesn't  care  what  he  drinks/  she  said,  at  last ;  *  and  if 
he  thought  we  made  any  difference  for  him,  I  know  he  would  be 
miserable.  If  he's  not  here  by  half-past  six,  I  reaUy  hope,  Miss 
Pendragon,  that  you'll  begin  tea !' 

*  All  this  is  most  kind  /'  returned  the  schoolmistress ;  *  it  dis- 
plays the  very  greatest  consideration.  I  presume,  dear  Miss 
Nethercliffe,  that  your  dear  father — that  his  lordship — will  address 
the  meeting  as  well  as  the  Bey.  Mr.  Mortimer  ?' 

*  I  believe,'  answered  Isabella,  *  that  it  was  papa's  intention  to 
prepare  a  short  speech.' 

'  Then,  young  ladies,'  exclaimed  Miss  Pendragon  enthusiastically, 
'  we  shall  indeed  have  a  privilege !  Lord  Nethercliffe,  as  you  are 
probably  aware,  is  recognised  as  the  most  pious  and  eloquent  noble- 
man in  England.  It  is  not  every  day  that  a  similar  advantage 
could  accrue  to  you.' 

'P^a  has  had  so  little  time  to  make  his  preparations,'  said 
Isabella,  *  that  what  he  says  upon  this  occasion  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  his  style.     He  meant  only  to  say  a  few  words.' 

'But  those  words,  my  dear  Miss  Nethercliffe,  will  be  very 
precious  to  us,'  put  in  the  schoolmistress.  *  And  now,  young  ladies, 
I  do  not  think  that  I  need  impress  upon  you  to  be  particularly  neat 
in  your  attire  when  you  present  yourselves  this  evening  at  the  tea- 
table.  I  have  lately  observed  that  some  of  you  are,  in  this  respect, 
a  little  too  negligent — not  that  I  would,  of  course,  encourage  any- 
thing like  personal  vanity,  which  is,  in  itself,  highly  objectionable ; 
but,  as  in  all  things,  there  is  a  middle  course, — a  jiiste  milieu, 
n'est  pas,  Mademoiselle?'  (and  she  turned  smilingly  to  Adele.) 
'I  am  sorry  to  have  to  particularise,  or  mention  names,  but  I 
have  remarked.  Miss  Aspenall,  that  your  collar  and  cuffs  have  not 
lately  been  quite  so  cleanly  as  they  might  be.  *'  Cleanliness,'*  as 
we  all  know,  ''is  next  to  godliness."  It  might,  perhaps,  be  as 
well,  too,  if  you  were  to  change  your  dress  before  attending  the 
meeting,  putting  on  your  black-silk  Sunday  frock  instead  of  your 
mohair ;  and  need  you  really — is  it,  in  fact,  absoltUely  necessary 
that  yon  should  wear,  those  red-woollen  mittens  at  all  hours  and  in 
all  seasons  ?     They  seem  to  me  to  be  partioularly  unsightly.' 

'  If  you.  think  that  my  hands  look  better  without  Uiem,'  answered 
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Miss  Aspenall,  *  I  can  very  easily  leave  them  off,  if  you  think  "  his 
lordship"  would  rather  see  my  chilblains  I' 

Isabella  winced  again  at  this  covert  sarcasm,  and  Fanny,  draw- 
ing off  her  red  mittens  with  ostentation,  displayed  her  hands. 

'Ah!  no,  noT  Miss  Pendragon  exclaimed,  turning  aside  her 
head  with  an  expression  of  disgust ;  '  yon  can  retain  them,  Miss 
Aspenall,  it  will  be  advisable — retain  them,  particularly,  at  the  tea- 
table.  And  now,  young  ladies,  we  will  proceed  to  breakfast !  Miss 
Nethercliffe,  my  dear,  after  breakfast  you  will,  perhaps,  be  kind 
enough  to  step  into  the  parlour,  as  I  should  like  to  talk  over  a  few 
final  arrangements  before  you  commence  your  practising.  It  is 
fortunate  that,  to-day  being  Saturday,  there  are  no  masters  in  the 
afternoon.' 

So  saying,  and  filled  apparently  with  an  all-embracing  spirit 
of  benevolence,  the  schoolmistress  led  the  way  down  the  broad 
staircase,  Fanny  Aspenall,  conceiving  that  she  had  achieved  a 
triumph,  performing  the  'vampire*  gesture  behind  her  back; 
greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  *  little  ones,'  who  sat  down  to  their 
coffee  and  thick  bread-and-butter,  choking  with  suppressed  merri- 
ment. 

At  the  top  of  the  long  table,  near  to  the  tea  and  coffee,  a  sacred 
covered  dish  was  reserved  especially  for  the  *  Grand  Llama.'  This 
contained  either  a  delicate  morsel  of  frizzled  bacon,  a  poached 
egg,  or  a  sausage,  which  the  more  greedy  and  material  of  the 
pupils  were  wont  almost  to  devour  with  their  eyes ;  for  though 
they  were,  in  a  general  way,  extremely  well  fed,  there  was,  upon 
every  day  in  the  week,  except  Tuesday,  a  dismal  monotony  with 
regard  to  the  breakfast-fare.  Upon  Tuesdays,  however,  most  of 
the  girls,  being  young  and  hungry,  used  to  awake  in  the  morn- 
ing with  the  agreeable  consciousness  that  something  (they  were 
usually  too  sleepy  to  remember  what)  of  a  pleasurable  nature 
was  about  to  take  place ;  in  fact,  that — for  some  reason  or  another 
— the  day  was  a  red-letter  day,  and  when  this  sensation,  vague 
and  undefined  at  first,  came  gradually  to  assume  form  and  sub- 
stance, lo  and  behold,  they  would  straightway  realise  that  it  was 
*  hot-roll  morning'  (as  the  little  ones  used  to  call  it) ;  and,  indeed, 
for  some  mysterious  reason,  hot  rolls  were  served  up  for  the  young 
ladies'  breakfast  on  Tuesday  mornings,  and  even  the '  Higher  Culture' 
never  pretended  to  ignore  that  this  innovation  made  an  agreeable 
change. 

But  to-day  was  Saturday,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
covered  dish  at  the  head  of  the  table,  thick  bread-and-butter  was 
the  only  luxury  provided.  Of  this,  however,  there  was  enough  and 
to  spare.  Isabella  Nethercliffe's  place  at  meal-times  had  always 
been  at  Miss  Pendragon's  right  hand,  and,  in  evidence  of  the  great 
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fayoar  with  which  this  yonng  lady  was  regarded,  a  small  portion  of 
the  tit-bit  contained  in  the  covered  dish  was  generally  presented  for 
her  acceptance.  Isabella,  however,  who  was  the  soul  of  justice  and 
high-mindedness,  invariably  declined  the  proffered  honour,  rightly 
conceiving  that  an  acceptance  of  it  would  be  the  occasion  of  jealous 
carping  amongst  those  who  were  less  fortunate;  and,  as  Miss 
Darlington  (who  sat  next,  and  to  whom  the  dish  was  sometimes 
passed)  dared  not  avail  herself  of  the  privilege,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  strong  opinion  Isabella  had  always  expressed  upon  the 
subject,  the  ceremony  of  the  proffering  of  the  covered  dish  came  in 
time  to  be  little  better  than  a  hollow  form ;  and  although  Fanny 
Aspenall  had  been  heard  to  declare  that,  if  ever  it  travelled  down 
the  table  as  far  as  her  place,  it  should  not  escape  her,  it  was  not 
supposed  that  even  she  would  really  have  ventured  to  behave  so 
directly  in  opposition  to  all  established  precedent. 

Upon  this  particular  morning  Isabella  was  pressed,  nay,  earnestly 
entreated,  to  partake  of  the  dainty;  as  usual,  however,  she  remained 
proof  against  its  fascinations,  and  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over 
Miss  Pendragon  motioned  her  to'  the  parlour.  Not  long  afterwards 
she  reappeared,  and  made  known  to  the  girls  the  result  of  her  inter- 
view. 

*  Miss  Pendragon  thinks  that,  without  unsealing  our  missionary- 
boxes,  we  might,  perhaps,  collect  a  little  separate  sum  especially 
for  this  occasion,'  she  explained,  '  and  either  give  it  in  at  the  meet- 
ing, or  hand  it  over  to  papa  when  he  comes  here  in  the  afternoon. 
We  have  drawn  up  a  list^  as  you  see,  with  the  pupils'  names ;  how 
much  would  you  like  to  contribute.  Miss  Spicer  ?' 

Isabella,  who  held  a  slip  of  paper  and  a  pencil  in  her  hand, 
happened,  whilst  she  was  speaking,  to  move  towards  Emily,  and 
hence  it  was  that  she  came  to  ask  her  before  any  of  the  others. 

*  Is  the  list  seen  V  asked  Emily  Spicer,  who,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  was  '  all  for  show-off.' 

*  I  believe,'  answered  Isabella,  *  that  the  list  will  be  seen,  and 
that  those  who  give  most  will  have  their  names  written  at  the  top. 
It  is  very  possible  that  they  may  be  printed  afterwards  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Banner^  but  at  any  rate  Miss  Pendragon  will  see  them.  / 
have  given  a  sovereign.' 

'  Then  I  will  give  one  pound  ten,'  said  Emily,  as,  with  a  look  of 
conscious  pride,  she  drew  forth  her  purse. 

'  And  /  should  like  to  give  two  pounds,  if  you  please.  Miss 
Nethercliffe,'  interposed  Miss  Rosa  Dupuis,  stepping  forward  and 
*  capping'  her  rival. 

*  Horrid  creature  /'  murmured  Miss  Spicer,  as  she  shrank  away, 
longing  to  subscribe  another  sovereign. 

*  She's  a  converted  heathen  herself,.'  whispered  a  partisan  of 
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Emily ;   *  she's  been  brought  np  in  the  sngar-mineSy  thoasands  of 
feet  below  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     That's  why  she's  so  black.' 

'  If  we  all  hated  each  other  as  mnch  as  those  two/  remarked 
Fanny  Aspenall  to  her  nearest  neighbour,  *  the  missionary  meetings 
would  get  on  like  winking.'  As  the  cynic  uttered  these  words, 
Isabella  with  her  pencil  stood  before  her. 

*  And  now,  Miss  Aspenall/  she  said  courteously,  *  how  mndi 
would  you  like  to  contribute  to  the  mission  ?' 

'  I'm  a  poor  orphan,'  Fanny  answered,  *  as  the  man  said  who 
murdered  his  father  and  mother ;  just  tell  me,  Miss  Netherdiffe, — 
you,  who  know  everything, — ^how  little  can  I  do  it  for  respectably  ?' 

'  Really,  Miss  AspenaJl,'  returned  Isabella,  with  dignity,  *  I  must 
leave  that  question  to  be  solved  by  your  own  conscience  !' 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Miss  AspenaJl,  *  I  detest  the  missionaries,  I 
hate  Miss  Pendragon,  and  I  don't  care  a  button  for  Lord  Nether- 
diffe, although  he  is  a  lord  and  your  father,  because  I  believe  him 
to  be  a  regular  old  humbug,  who  only  comes  here,  like  Captain 
Spicer,  to  make  eyes  at  the  pretty  girls ;  and  yet  I  want  to  please 
all  three  of  them.     Can  I  do  it  for  eighteenpence  ?' 

*  No,  that  you  really  cannot,  Miss  Aspenall,'  returned  Isabella^ 
in  a  voice  of  frank  disapproval.  *  Indeed  you  can't,  for  the  sake  of 
the  tone  of  the  school !' 

*  Very  well,  then,  here  goes  !  I'll  give  two  shillings ;  but  I  tell 
you  honestly,  Miss  Netherdiffe,  I  don't  like  it.  I  give  it  through 
the  nose ;  and  you  may  tell  his  lordship  from  me,'  she  went  on, 
mimicking  Miss  Pendragon's  pronunciation,  '  that  it  does  seem 
rather  hard  that,  just  because  he's  coming  to  tea,  a  poor  orphan  like 
me  has  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  clean  collar  and  cuffs  and  a  Sunday 
frock,  and  two  shillings  into  the  bargain.  If  the  words  wouldn't 
grate  too  harshly  upon  his  lordship's  patrician  ear,  you  might  inform 
him  that  I  thought  it  beastly  !' 

But  Isabella  had  moved  away  again,  only  marking  her  disgust 
at  such  rudeness  by  silent  contempt.  She  stopped  opposite  to  the 
table  at  which  Sophy  was  correcting  her  notes  of  Dr.  Sprugd's  lecture. 

*  How  much  will  you  give.  Miss  St.  Clair  ?'  she  asked,  tapping 
somewhat  impatiently  with  her  pencil.  Notwithstanding  that  she 
had  endeavoured  to  hide  it,  Fanny  Aspenall's  gibes  had  annoyed  her 
considerably. 

'  I  give  nothing  at  all,'  answered  Sophy  firmly,  and  with  a  com- 
pression of  her  lips.  *  My  prindples  don't  allow  me,  I'm  sorry  to 
say,  to  associate  myself  with  the  movement ;  so  please,  Miss  Nether- 
diffe, don't  think  I  want  to  be  disagreeable.  Please  write  down, 
"  Sophy  St.  Clair,  01.  Os.  Od." ' 

*  0,  what  a  screw !'  exclaimed  the  same  partisan  of  Emily  who 
had  spoken  before. 
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'  Yon  see,  Miss  Nethercliffe/  Sophy  contintied  earnestly, '  I  have 
got  my  **  Promotion'*  box,  and  there's  now  more  than  five  ponnds  in 
it,  but  I've  been  brought  np  to  be  against  missionaries.  Sorely 
charity  begins  at  home.  England  isn't  much  bigger  than  a  bntton 
upon  the  map,  and  yet  look  what  misery  there  is  in  it !  Besides 
which,  my  dear  father,  when  he  was  aUve,  was  against  all  these 
missions.' 

*  I  should  think,'  said  Fanny  Aspenall,  in  an  audible  aside, 
'  that  her  ''  dear  father,"  as  she  calls  him,  must  have  been  as  mad 
as  a  hatter.     I  wonder  people  didn't  have  him  shut  up !' 

Sophy  became  very  red  under  these  insulting  remarks,  but,  imi- 
tating the  example  of  Isabella,  she  refrained  from  replying  to  them, 
and  remained  silent,  biting  her  lips  with  suppressed  indignation. 

*  I  wish,  dear  Miss  St.  Clair,  you  could  be  induced  to  make  an 
exception  to  your  general  rule  upon  this  occasion,'  said  Isabella.  '  I 
think  it  would  please  Miss  Pendragon,  and  be  of  benefit  in  that  way 
to  yourself.     Any  small  sum  would  do.' 

*  Then,*  answered  Sophy,  taking  out  her  purse,  *  I  will  give 
sixpence.  I  shall  go,  I  suppose,  at  the  very  end  of  the  list,  but  I 
don't  mind  that.     It's  better  than  being  false  to  one's  convictions.' 

Isabella  took  the  sixpence  with  a  sigh,  and  passed  into  the  fur- 
ther schoolroom  to  canvass  the  little  ones.  When  drawn  up  in 
proper  form,  and  fairly  copied  out,  the  list  of  the  elder  girls'  contri- 
butions ran  as  follows : 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goipel  amongit  the  Heathen  : 

Miss  Bosa  Dnpnis £2     0  0 

Miss  Emily  Spicer 1  10  0 

Hon.  IsabeUa  NetheroMe 10  0 

Miss  Darlington 0  10  0 

Miss  Goad 0    5  0 

MissGnibbe 0    6  0 

MissProby 0    6  0 

Miss  J.  Jones 0    2  6 

MissAspenaU 0    2  0 

MissStaair 0    0  6 

By  half-past  three  in  the  afbemoon  the  young  ladies  were  nearly 
all  ready,  and  assembled  in  the  entrance-hall.  The  process  of  sorting 
and  pairing  generally  took  some  time,  during  which  such  sentences 
as  the  following  were  clearly  audible,  uttered  in  a  stage  whisper: 

'  If  you  please,  Miss  Netherdiffe,  I  think  this  is  the  day  when  I 
have  the  pleasure,  &c.'.  .  .  '  Bosa  Dupuis,  you  are  engaged  to  me!* 
...  *  Where's  Miss  Spicer  ?  Miss  Spicer,  this  is  our  day.'  .  .  • 
'  If  Miss  Aspenall  doesn't  make  haste  I  shall  have  to  walk  with  Miss 
Grubbe.'  •  .  .  '  Miss  Aspenall's  boots  were  so  old  that  she's  gone  np 
to  put  on  some  clogs  over  them.'  .  .  .  '  Miss  St.  Glair,  I  hope  you 
don't  mean  to  throw  me  over  as  you  did  Miss  Aspenall,'  &c. 
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Upon  Saturdays,  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  remember,  Sophy 
was  engaged  to  walk  with  little  Miss  Jones, — ^not  a  very  congenial 
companion  at  the  best  of  times,  and  seeming  less  so  since  she  had 
'  nibbled  at  the  Higher  Culture/  as  Miss  Aspenall  had  cynically  re- 
marked. By  a  quarter  to  four  they  had  arranged  themselves  in  doable 
file,  and  had  emerged  from  the  iron  gateways  into  the  high-road, 
Fanny  Aspenall  holding  her  black-silk  dress  out  of  the  mud  in  a 
marked  manner,  as  if  with  the  view  of  troubling  Miss  Pendra- 
gon*s  conscience.  They  arrived  in  good  time  at  the  town-hall,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  occupy  the  seats  retained  for  them,  which 
were  situated  in  the  first  and  second  row  from  the  platform.  The 
*  show  girls,'  in  point  of  dress  and  personal  appearance,  were  cun- 
ningly disposed  to  the  firont,  irrespective  of  seniority  in  age  or 
wisdom ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Sophy,  by  reason  of  her  neat  frock 
and  pretty  face,  found  herself  occupying  a  place  next  to  Isabella, 
with  Adele  on  her  left,  and  only  removed  from  Miss  Pendragon  by 
a  few  chairs ;  whilst  the  members  of  the  '  Higher  Culture,'  and 
Fanny  Aspenall,  in  spite  of  her  Sunday  gown,  were  told  ofi*  to  the 
back  seats  under  the  surveillance  of  '  Fraulein.'  Miss  Pendragon 
herself,  arrayed  in  a  new  bonnet,  and  a  rustling  silk  dress  which 
would  almost  have  supported  itself  on  end  without  human  aid, 
looked  positively  handsome  through  her  black-lace  veil;  and  it 
even  occurred  to  Sophy,  whilst  remarking  upon  the  pains  she  had 
taken  with  her  toilet,  that  she  might  perhaps  have  contemplated 
making  an  impression  upon  the  widowed  heart  of  Lord  Netherclifie 
himself.  The  appearance  of  Isabella's  father  was  greeted  with  a 
suppressed  murmur  of  deference  and  admiration,  which  was  wafted 
through  the  spacious  apartment  like  a  long  sigh.  Sophy  looked 
at  him  with  particular  interest,  having  heard  from  his  daughter  of 
his  great  mental  powers ;  she  was  curious,  also,  to  observe  in  the 
flesh  the  man  who  had  been  alluded  to  by  the  Prophet  as  an  enemy 
to  the  Great  Cause. 

Lord  Netherclifie  was  apparently  about  fifty-five  years  of  age  : 
what  little  hair  he  possessed  was  already  white ;  but  his  head, 
taken  as  a  whole,  was  bald  and  shiny.  In  no  other  way,  however, 
did  he  display,  in  his  person,  any  evidences  of  the  triumph  of  Time. 
He  had  been  fair-haired  once,  and  was  still  pink  and  fresh-coloured 
as  an  infant.  His  nose  was  aquiline,  and  his  whole  presence  tall 
and  commanding.  He  spoke  in  deep  sonorous  tones,  hesitating  a 
little  firom  time  to  time,  but  only  as  with  a  view  of  selecting  the 
most  appropriate  words ;  whilst  a  certain  self-complacency  of  man- 
ner seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  accustomed  to  be  listened  to 
whether  he  hesitated  or  not. 

Isabella  had  appeared  rather  nervous  at  the  beginning  of  the 
parental  speech,  fearing  possibly,  that,  after  Miss   Pendragon's 
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eulogistic  remarkSy  the  orator  might  not  come  up  to  the  yomig 
ladies'  expectations ;  bat  she  was  soon  reassured  by  his  deep  voice 
and  rounded  periods.  The  noble  lord  had,  howerer,  very  littie  real 
scope  for  his  eloquence.  He  had  merely  to  make  a  few  introductory 
remarks  previously  to  presenting  to  the  assembly  the  real  hero  of 
the  day,  the  Rev.  Salvation  Mortimer,  who  had  not  yet  made  his 
appearance  upon  the  platform.  There  was  one  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  gentleman  which,  as  his  lordship  remarked, 
rendered  his  advent  particularly  interesting.  Not  only  had  he 
embraced  the  perilous  and  self-sacrificing  career  of  a  missionary  (in 
itself  a  sufficient  plea  for  his  favourable  reception),  but  he  had 
himself  been  numbered,  in  the  past,  amongst  those  very  heathens  for 
whose  conversion  it  was  now  his  glorious  privilege  to  toil  without 
ceasing ;  in  a  word,  Lord  Nethercliffe  begged  to  prepare  the  meet- 
ing for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mortimer  was  '  a  gentleman  of  colour,'  an 
African  by  birth,  and  for  this  reason  doubly  deserving  of  the  esteem 
of  his  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  in  England.  He  had  but 
lately  arrived  in  this  country,  and  his  lordship  hoped  that,  at  any 
rate,  the  Christian  friends  who  had  so  kindly  consented  to  assist  at 
the  present  meeting,  and  who  had  listened  to  his  own  remarks  with 
so  much  attention,  would  give  to  so  valiant  a  soldier  of  the  Church 
Militant  a  hearty  welcome.  Again  there  was  a  suppressed  murmur 
of  applause,  during  which  Lord  NetherclifiTe  subsided  into  an  arm- 
chair, after  waving  his  hand  towards  the  curtain  at  the  back  of  the 
platform,  whence  there  emerged  a  *  coloured  gentieman,'  in  a  black 
clerical  suit,  and  scrupulously  clean  tie  and  shirt-front.  He  was  a 
tall  middle-aged  negro,  burly  in  figure,  with  large  flat  feet,  rolling 
eyeballs,  and  white  nails. 

Sophy  and  Ad^le  started  simultaneously. 

'0  Adele!  .  .  .' 

'  0  Sophy !  .  .  .• 

'  You  see  who  it  is  ?  .  .  .  Carver !  .  .  .  How  dreadful !  What 
shall  we  do  ?' 

*  Ah,  Ciel!  cet  horreur  d'homme  / . .  .  What  can  possibly  bring 
him  to  this  place  ?' 

One  black  man  seems  to  most  English  eyes  to  be  very  much  like 
another,  but  in  the  present  instance  there  could  be  no  mistake. 
Sophy  and  Adele  were  too  well  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  Mr. 
Carver's  personal  appearance  to  be  in  doubt  for  a  single  instant, 
and  the  sight  of  him,  awakening,  as  it  did,  the  most  painful  and 
terrible  recollections,  rendered  them  both  almost  speechless  with 
horror.  Isabella,  perceiving  that  something  was  amiss  with  Sophy, 
slipped  her  hand  into  her  mu£F  and  touched  her  arm,  at  the  same 
time  looking  inquiringly  in  her  fiace.  Miss  Pendragon,  too,  was 
glancing  in  her  direction  with  an  expression  of  mingled  concern  and 
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annoyance.  Both  Sophy  and  the  French  goTemess  were  staring  at 
the  black  figure  upon  the  platform  as  though  they  had  beheld  a 
spectre.  Lord  Netherclifie,  perceiving  a  commotion  in  the  front 
row  of  places  near  to  where  his  daughter  was  seated,  likewise 
adjusted  his  eyeglass  and  looked  towards  the  two  girls.  The 
situation  was  becoming  terribly  embarrassing.  Sophy  wished  then 
and  there  to  get  up  and  denounce  the  impostor;  whilst  AdMe, 
fearful  of  being  recognised  by  one  who  had  )>ersecuted  her  with  his 
attentions,  and  who  had  even  once,  as  she  had  since  learnt,  con- 
templated carrying  her  o£f  by  force,  was  endeavouring  to  prevent 
her  from  rising  from  her  seat. 

*  0  Adele,  donH  /'  Sophy  was  exclaiming  in  an  agitated  whis- 
per. '  I  mmt  ...  I  must  unmask  him  ! . .  .  0  Miss  Nethercliffe 
.  .  .  Isabella !  .  .  .  Ah,  if  you  only  knew !  .  .  .' 

Meanwhile,  the  unconscious   cause   of  all  this   emotion  was 
placidly  commencing  his  lecture.     He  perceived  nothing  of  the  dis- 
turbance, his  gaze  being  directed  over  the  heads  of  those  beneath 
him,  towards  the  centre  of  the  hall.     The  audience,  likewise,  were 
unaware  of  it,  for  Sophy  and  Adele  were  so  thoroughly  hemmed  in 
and  encompassed  by  their  schoolfellows,  that  the  rest  of  the  assem- 
blage were  removed  from  them  by  several  rows ;  so  that  the  tall 
curate,  and  the  man  with  the  fair  beard  (who  had  turned  out,  as 
the  reader  may  remember,  to  be  a  retired  tallow-chandler),  were 
unable,  by  dint  of  all  their  staring  and  straining,  to  catch  sight  of 
even  the  crowning  plume  of  Emily  Spicer's  best  Paris  bonnet  in  the 
reserved  chairs.     Sophy  heard  scarcely  a  word  of  the  discourse. 
The  memories  aroused  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  terrible 
black  man  seemed  completely  to  have  desfened  and  blinded  her  to 
her  immediate  surroundings;    all  she  realised  was,  that  he  was 
apparently  giving  a  description  of  his  savage  and  untutored  youth, 
«very  word  of  which  she  conceived  to  be  false.     He  was  baptised, 
he  said,  at  length,  having  heard  'a  call.'     He  was  christened 
*  Salvation' — it  was  a  good  name ;  it  was  a  blessed  name ;  it  was 
a  name  that  reminded  him  of  the  precious  truths  of  which  he  hoped 
those  present  pondered  and  thought,  morning,  noon,  and  night; 
when  they  arose  from  their  beds  to  labour  in  the  vineyard,  and 
when  they  lay  down  at  night  wearied  with  good  service  done,  this 
was  what  he  fervently  hoped  and  trusted.  ...  He  prayed  this 
might  be  the  case;  ...  he  would  give  wealth,  and  power,  ftnd 
station,  if  he  were  possessed  of  them,  to  assure  himself  that  it 
might  be  so.  .  .  •  Yes,  *  Salv&tion'  was  a  good  name,  a  blessed 
name,  a  precious  and  a  glorious  name ;  he  rejoiced  in  it,  he  was 
proud  of  it,  and  he  was  proud  to  say  that  he  was  proud  of  it 
to  the  assembled  company.  .  .  .  Something  of  all  this  Sophy  cer- 
tainly heard,  but  only  as  one  hears  now  and  then  a  few  w(»ds  in 
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the  buzzing  mnnnar  of  a  crowd.  Ad^le  was  still  clinging  to  her 
dress  to  prevent  her  from  rising,  her  countenance  pale  with  emotion. 
After  a  while  both  girls  became  calmer. 

*  Let  us  hear  on  to  the  end/  Adele  whispered ;  '  Miss  Pendragon 
is  observing  us.     He  will  not  see  ns  if  only  we  remain  quiet.' 

Thus  adjured,  Sophy  resumed  her  seat,  and  tried  to  listen.    By 
and  by,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  became  interested. 

Mr.  '  Mortimer,'  whose  lecture  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  auto- 
biographical, had  already  related  a  great  many  of  his  early  experi- 
ences. He  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  baptised  by  the 
name  in  which  he  gloried ;  he  had  become  a  labourer  in  the  vine- 
yard, and  dwelt  amongst  upright  and  God-fearing  men  and  women ; 
but  his  heart  was  bleeding  the  while  for  his  own  benighted  brethren. 
To  them  also  did  he  desire  to  bring  the  glad  tidings;  and  he 
departed,  therefore,  one  day,  bound  for  the  Gold  Coast,  to  toil  as  a 
missionary  amongst  the  heathen.  And  here  it  was  that,  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  met  with  a  series  of  adventures,  in  the  nar- 
ration of  which,  whether  true  or  false,  Sophy  could  not  help  feeling 
interested.  He  was  describing  now,  with  great  spirit,  his  encounter 
with,  and  eventual  escape  from,  the  King  of  Dahomey's  Amazon 
Guard.  A  large  cartoon,  representing  these  warlike  women — clad 
only  in  their  national  costume  of  nose-rings,  feathers,  and  a  few 
strings  of  cowrie-beads — had  completely  tc^en  Miss  Pendragon  by 
storm,  causing  her  to  give  utterance  more  than  once  to  her  well-  • 
known  littie  deprecatory  cough.  Upon  observing,  however,  that 
*  the  most  pious  and  eloquent  nobleman  in  England'  had  not  only 
focussed  the  cartoon  with  his  eyeglass,  but  appeared  deeply 
interested  in  its  contemplation,  she,  no  doubt,  made  up  her  mind 
that  any  sort  of  ultra-squeamishness  might  possibly  seem  to  him 
old-&shioned  or  even  middle-class,  and  forthwith  allowed  her  gaze 
to  follow  the  same  direction. 

The  skins  of  animals  (Mr. '  Mortimer'  proceeded  to  explain) — ^a 
rough  fabric  made  of  plaited  grass,  and  beads,  formed  of  shells — 
were,  generally,  the  only  article  of  personal  attire  worn  by  these 
savage  people.  Some  of  them,  however — the  chiefs  and  head  men 
— decked  themselves  out  with  ornaments  made  of  pure  gold ;  for, 
in  this  country,  there  was  gold  in  profusion.  .  .  .  The  sands  of 
the  rivers  might,  indeed,  almost  be  said  to  be  golden;  but,  alas, 
the^  did  not  possess  the  Biver  of  Life — ^the  saving  fount  wherein 
the  sinner  has  only  to  wash  in  order  that  his  sins  may  become  as 
white  as  wool.  He  would,  by  and  by,  astonish  his  kind  friends  now 
assembled,  by  informing  them  to  what  singular  uses  gold  was  some- 
times appUed  in  this  unhappy  country — the  precious  metal  so  over- 
esteemed  by  the  worldly,  but  which  is  but  as  dross  compared  to  the 
treasure  which  may  be  laid  up  in  heaveUi  '  where  neither  moth  nor 
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rast  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and 
steal.  .  .  .' 

But,  to  continue  the  adventure  with  the  Amazons.  En- 
raged at  the  number  of  converts  to  Mr.  Mortimer's  earnest  teach- 
ing, the  King  of  Dahomey — a  monarch  notorious  for  his  cruelty — 
decided  at  length  to  put  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  caused  him  to 
be  hunted  even  as  though  he  had  been  a  wild  beast.  For  many 
days  he  knew  not  where  to  rest  his  head ;  his  bed  at  night  beiag 
either  amongst  the  reeds  of  some  poisonous  morass,  or  on  the  thorns 
of  an  impenetrable  jungle.  All  this  time,  however,  he  was  not 
deserted ;  he  was  miraculously  strengthened  and  supported,  even  as 
Elijah  was  supported.  By  and  by  the  hour  of  his  deliverance  drew 
nigh.  In  consequence  of  having  been  warned  in  a  dream,  he  crept 
forth,  one  evening,  from  his  hiding-place.  .  .  .  Sophy  was  listening 
now  with  the  greatest  attention.  The  whole  assembly  became 
breathlessly  excited.  .  .  .  Lord  Nethercliffe,  it  is  true,  with  his  eye- 
glass adjusted,  continued  still  to  gaze  benignantly  in  the  direction 
of  the  '  show-girls  ;'  but,  then,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  he 
may  have  heard  the  narration  before.  Even  Miss  Pendragon  (mere 
'  teaching-machine*  that  she  was)  appeared  moved  and  diverted.  .  .  • 
Upon  leaving  his  jungle,  then,  and  betaking  himself  to  the  open, 
the  Bev.  Salvation  perceived  that  he  was  encompassed  upon 
all  sides  by  the  King  of  Dahomey's  Amazon  Guard,  who  had 
craftily  managed  a  surprise.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  only 
hope  of  safety  within  his  reach  seemed  to  consist  in  the  repetition 
of  a  hymn — the  very  same  hymn,  in  fact,  in  the  singing  of  which  he 
trusted  that  his  kind  friends  would  join  him  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  meeting.  Shortly  afterwards  he  achieved  his  triumph.  The 
ferocious  Amazons  pursued  him  for  a  considerable  distance ;  but 
strength  was  vouchsafed  him  to  outrun  them.  They  were  armed 
with  spears,  bows,  and  arrows,  and  some  of  their  leaders  with  rough 
flint-and-steel  guns ;  and  they  were  all  of  them  remarkably  fleet- 
footed  and  precise  in  their  aim.  Nevertheless  the  spears  and  arrows 
whizzed  past  without  harming  him ;  and  he  was,  at  length,  enabled 
to  reach  a  deep  morass,  into  which  he  fearlessly  plunged,  favoured 
by  the  increasing  darkness.  Into  this  dismal  Slough  of  Despond  his 
pursuers  did  not  venture  to  enter,  and  they  abandoned  him  to  his 
fate,  discharging,  before  they  departed,  a  shower  of  arrows  and  bullets 
into  his  hiding-place ;  so  that,  upon  their  return,  the  king  should 
see  that  they  had  made  good  use  of  both  their  weapons  and  their 
ammunition. 

*  And  now'  (Mr.  Mortimer  continued)  '  I  will  give  my  kind 
friends  an  example  of  some  of  the  strange  uses  to  which  gold  is 
sometimes  put  in  this  barbarous  country.  One  of  the  shots  fired 
penetrated  even  into  the  place  wherein  I  lay  concealed ;  but,  by  a 
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truly  mercifol  dispensation,  the  wonnd  inflicted  was  not  mortal.  I 
was  shot  in  the  arm ;  the  ballet,  however,  was  well-nigh  spent  when 
it  reached  me,  and  it  was  easily  extracted  next  day  by  one  of  the 
members  of  a  friendly  tribe,  with  whom  I  providentially  fell  in  as  I 
crept  forth  from  my  miserable  resting-place.  This  bullet,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  is  still  in  my  possession.  I  have  brought  it  with 
me  here  upon  the  present  occasion,  deeming  that  it  may  excite  some 
interest  amongst  you ;  for,  as  you  will  observe,  it  is  very  different 
from  most  warlike  missiles.  I  will  pass  it  round  for  your  inspec- 
tion ;  and  I  think  you  will  admit  that  it  is  a  very  great  curiosity. 
It  is  a  curiosity  which  I  intend  preserving  in  my  family  as  a  reminder 
that  in  the  time  of  my  need  I  was  not  abandoned.  .  •  .  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  bullet,  as  you  will  perceive,  is  a  golden  bullet^  cast 
in  one  of  the  rude  buUet-moulds  employed  by  these  savage  people, 
who  possess  in  such  abundance  this  so-called  precious  metal,  and 
who  are  yet  so  deplorably  poor  and  needy  as  regardeth  true  riches. 
Here  is  this  strange  curiosity,  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  return  it  to  me  when  you  have  inspected  it.' 

Upon  hearing  these  preposterous  words,  Sophy  was  almost  para- 
lysed with  amazement.  It  seemed  impossible  to  realise  that  even 
a  man  of  Carver's  unprincipled  character  should  actually  stand  up 
before  a  large  assembly  and  give  utterance  to  such  an  ingenious 
tissue  of  falsehood !  Perhaps,  however,  the  truth,  could  it  be  made 
manifest,  would  seem  to  be  more  preposterous  still !  She  began 
almost  to  question  her  reason,  and  to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  her 
own  version  of  the  story  of  the  golden  bullet  would  not  appear  to 
others  like  the  reminiscence  of  some  fevered  nightmare  :  the  lonely 
night  passed  in  the  summer-room  by  the  side  of  the  dead  man  ;  the 
ghastly  form  noiselessly  lifting  up  the  window-sash  with  its  black 
fingers ;  the  report  of  the  loaded  rifle ;  the  dull  sound  caused  by 
the  &lling  to  earth  of  a  human  body.  All  this  certainly  savoured 
strangely  of  melodrama ;  almost  too  sensational  to  be  founded  upon 
{Act !  But  there  was  yet  another  scene  which  flashed  back  upon 
her  memory — the  casting  of  the  golden  bullet.  She  saw  once  more, 
in  imagination,  the  large  gloomy  drawing-room  at  the  De  Crampo- 
nayes',  with  its  tarnished  gilding  and  greasy  Oriental  carpet ;  the 
glowing  fire  heaped  up  in  the  hearth,  and  the  little  crucible  in  the 
form  of  a  tripod.  She  saw  the  calm  bloodless  face  of  the  blind 
Philosopher;  the  sceptic,  whose  floating  credulity  seemed  often- 
times so  over-ready  to  seek  sanctuary  in  strange  temples,  wearing 
an  expression  half-contemptuous  and  half-expectant,  as  he  leant 
forward  upon  his  thin  hand  and  listened  to  the  black  man's 
incantation;  whilst  Mdlle.  de  Cramponaye's  dirty  white  poodle, 
standing  erect  upon  the  hearthrug,  surveyed  the  proceedings  with 
such  an  expression  of  weird  and  unearthly  intelligence^  that,  had  its 
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colour  been  intensified  by  only  a  few  shadeB^  it  might  haye  sat  as  a 
model  for  the  demoniacal  poodle  in  FausL 

Then  came  the  moment  when  the  bnllet-monld  had  required 
feeding ;  and  when,  like  Benvenato  at  the  casting  of  his  *  Perseus,' 
Ahe  had  seized  upon  the  first  object  which  had  seemed  likely  to  saje 
the  situation — her  gold  thimble,  which  she  had  drawn  forth  firom 
her  pocket,  and  cast  headlong  into  the  crucible.  This  thimble, 
as  the  reader  may  remember,  had  been  presented  to  her  by  Tom 
Hickathrift  upon  her  birthday;  and  it  so  happened  that  it  was 
studded  round  its  outer  rim  with  seed-pearls,  some  of  which,  com- 
ing of  necessity  to  the  surface  during  the  process  of  seething  and 
bubbling,  had  somewhat  tended  to  spoil  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the 
buUet. 

All  this  Sophy  saw  now,  as  in  a  glass,  and  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time,  that  she  had  beheld  it  before  even  the  golden  bullet  (which 
was  being  passed  along  the  front  row  of  chairs)  had  airived  at  her 
place.  By  and  by  it  came  to  her  turn  to  examine  it,  and  she  actu- 
ally held  it  in  her  hand.  Yes,  there  were  the  little  seed-pearls  peep- 
ing out  here  and  there,  like  currants  in  a  Christmas  pudding.  It 
was  a  rough-looking  bullet  enough,  in  all  conscience,  well  calcu- 
lated to  pass  muster  as  an  implement  of  savage  warfare ;  but  it  was 
her  old  friend,  for  all  that ;  there  was  no  mistaking  it. 

Overcome  by  emotion  at  the  memories  it  recalled,  she  continued 
to  hold  it  in  her  palm.  Adele,  bending  eagerly  towards  her  firom 
the  other  side,  was  contemplating  it  also.  The  moment  had  come 
when  Sophy  could  contain  herself  no  longer. 

'0  Mr.  Carver!'  she  exclaimed,  in  an  agitated  voice,  as  she 
started  from  her  seat  and  confironted  the  black  man  upon  the  plat- 
form, *  how  can  you  tell  all  these  dreadfully  wicked  falsehoods ! 
Never,  never  dare  to  say  anything  again  before  me  about  the  Ama- 
zon Guard  I  Look  at  me,  Mr.  Carver ;  don't  you  know  me  ?  I'm 
Sophy  St.  Clair ;  and  you  know  that  I  shot  you  myself !' 

{Tf  h4  eaniinued.) 
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'  The  common  ass'  is  the  name  given  by  seientifie  naturalists,  in 
all  their  conceit  of  classification,  to  an  animal  that  has  ever  been 
mnch  maligned  and  much  misunderstood.  Instead  of  being  held  np 
as  a  model  to  mankind  by  reason  of  his  many  virtues  and  manifold 
excellences  of  character,  the  donkey  is  still  used  as  the  butt  of 
ridicule,  and  quoted  as  if  his  very  name  and  nature  were  the  incar- 
nation of  stolid  stupidity.  For  generations  past  this  big  blunder  has 
been  committed ;  and  nation  after  nation  has  blindly  followed  along 
the  path  of  its  predecessor.  We,  of  this  century,  can  calmly  con- 
template the  gross  ignorance  of  our  ancestors,  and  thank  God  we 
are  not  as  they  were ;  and,  indeed,  perhaps  we  sometimes  seem  a 
little  too  fond  of  this  complacent  kind  of  gratitude.  But  with  our 
lights,  with  our  knowledge,  our  science,  and  our  machinery,  have 
we  learnt  any  better  to  understand  the  donkey  ?  True  it  is  laws 
have  been  made  by  which  cruelty  to  this  poor  patient  animal  can 
be  punished ;  and  he  has  even  figured  in  a  show  and  got  a  prize. 
But  all  this  only  touches  his  physical  qualities ;  and  there  are  few 
even  amongst  the  philosophers  of  these  Lsitter  days  who  have  studied 
his  mental  powers  or  dwelt  upon  his  moral  nature  with  any  depth 
or  thoroughness.  That  this  should  be  so  is  a  scandal  upon  the 
period  wherein  we  live,  and  which  boasts  of  its  philosophical  penetra- 
tion above  all  things. 

For  the  donkey  is  the  truest  type  of  the  philosopher  that  can 
anywhere  be  found  within  this  working  world.  Do  you  want 
patience  in  sufifering?  Look  to  the  poor  over-burdened  donkey 
belaboured  with  blows.  What  sight  can  be  more  full  of  instruction 
to  the  earnest  thinker  than  that  of  a  man,  a  being  presumably  pos- 
sessed of  reason,  aiming  his  hardest  blows  upon  the  back  of  a  don- 
key, a  mere  brute  with  instinct,  who  is  doing  his  best  to  draw  well 
and  quickly?  The  gazing  philosopher  can  but  ask  himself,  ^Do 
donkeys  think  ?'  and  then,  with  some  sense  of  shame,  wonder  what 
they  think  of  mankind  generally,  and  whether  they  agree  in  their 
assumption  of  higher  powers  of  reason.  Do  you  want  work — re^ 
genuine  downright  work — carried  out  without  fiiss  or  show,  without 
noise  or  waste  ?  Again  you  must  go  to  the  donkey  to  find  the 
fullest  perfection.  Horses  give  themselves  airs,  and  are  stu£fed 
with  that  conceit  which  comes  to  all  who  think  themselves  essential 
to  the  happiness  or  well-being  of  the  world.     They  are  for  ever 
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whimsical,  fantastical,  and  vain,  if,  luckily,  they  be  not  yicioos. 
None  of  these  things  are  known  to  donkeys.  Wluit  work  they  have 
to  do,  that  they  do,  without  idling  over  the  business,  and  without 
ostentation.  They  look  for  no  reward,  and  care  but  little  for  caresses. 
Indeed,  in  this  matter  of  sentiment  they  are  truly  philosophical ; 
though  even  in  that  they  get  much  misunderstood,  and  are  called 
callous  and  cold-hearted,  or  brutally  stolid.  Yet  are  they  open  to 
any  act  of  kindness,  and  will  appreciate  and  remember  it  quietly  and 
apart  from  all  effusiveness. 

As  in  his  pain  he  is  ever  patient,  so  in  his  pleasure  is  the  don- 
key temperate.  What  other  animal  is  there  under  the  broad  sky 
of  heaven  that  can  be  contented  with  so  little  ?  Watch  him  crunch 
a  thistle  or  chew  some  wayside  weeds,  that  his  loftier  brethren  of 
the  harness  would  pass  by  as  worthless.  Look  at  him  rolling  his 
rough  hide  in  the  dusty  road,  and  blinking  by  reason  of  the  fierce 
sunlight.  Surely  these  are  pictures  which,  to  thoughtful  minds, 
should  be  full  of  matter  for  meditation.  Yet  do  they  pass  unheeded 
even  by  the  philosophic  few,  because  the  great  lessons  to  bo  learnt 
from  the  example  of  the  donkey  have  been  hidden  away  under  that 
mass  of  obloquy  which  generations  have  heaped  upon  his  name.  If 
to  bear  pain  in  patience,  and  to  take  pleasure  with  moderation,  be 
not  two  of  the  highest  virtues  that  can  anywhere  be  found,  then  are 
all  the  ancient  systems  merely  shams,  and  every  modem  teacher  of 
philosophy  much  mistaken.  Yet  though  he  possesses  these  two 
great  virtues  in  their  fallest  perfection,  the  donkey  is  called,  with 
stinging  sarcasm,  *  the  common  ass ;'  and  his  very  name  is  taken  in 
vain  by  being  set  up  as  the  symbol  of  stupidity  and  stolidity,  and 
used  as  a  word  of  depreciation  amongst  mankind.  To  be  dubbed  a 
donkey  is  considered  the  same  thing  as  being  called  a  dullard  or  a 
fool.  Whence  arose  this  strange  perversion  of  the  truth?  from 
whom  have  we  inherited  this  fiction,  which  is  far  indeed  from  being 
founded  upon  fact  ?  The  human  fool  is  lazy  and  weak-minded,  im- 
patient under  pain,  immoderate  in  his  pleasures.  Why,  then, 
should  he  be  compared  to  the  donkey,  who  is  none  of  these,  who 
never  eats  or  drinks  too  much,  and  who  is  never  idle  or  irresolute  ? 
And  echo  answers,  '  Why,  indeed !'  But  we  of  this  generation,  to 
whom  all  things  are  known,  and  for  whom  every  secret  has  been 
opened,  *as  we  are  apt  to  brag  boastfully,  see  the  root  of  this  mis- 
take in  the  stupidity  of  our  ancestors,  a  never-failing  topic  of  inquiry, 
in  which  much  study  is  spent,  and  where  the  only  hard  nut  to  orack 
is  the  knotty  problem  as  to  how  these  same  stolid  forefathers  came 
to  have  such  brilliant  descendants  as  our  humble  selves. 

Then  let  us  pause  and  consider  the  donkey's  strength  of  mind. 
It  is  a  common  trick  to  use  words  in  argument  so  that  they  will 
prove  anything.     To  this  end  what  would  be  known  as  firmness  and 
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persistency  of  pnrpose  in  a  man  is  spoken  of  as  obstinacy  in  a  don- 
key; and  so  the  same  quality,  however  much  praised  under  one 
appellation,  is  always  condemned  under  the  other.  But  if  courage- 
ously holding  one's  way  is  one  of  mankind's  noblest  attributes,  and 
has  been,  in  fact,  the  making  of  many  amongst  our  greatest  men, 
why  should  this  virtue  be  denied  to  the  donkey  ?  There  is  no  need 
for  asking.  Could  we  but  get  some  pages  from  a  donkey's  diary, 
how  great  and  precious  would  be  the  revelation  I  This  seeing  our- 
selves as  others  see  us  is  never  very  flattering,  although  it  may 
serve  as  a  sound  instruction  in  the  rare  virtue  of  humility.  Fancy 
the  notes  made  by  an  observant  donkey  upon  the  men  his  masters, 
who,  by  their  sheer  stupidity  and  self-conceit,  have  many  a  time 
made  him  mix  his  contempt  with  pity  for  their  want  of  wit !  0, 
there  would  indeed  be  matter  for  meditation  in  such  a  diary !  How 
would  the  comparison  go  then  ?  Man,  taken  as  the  type  of  laziness 
and  the  want  of  foresight,  would  serve  as  an  example  of  warning  to 
be  held  up  for  the  instruction  of  donkeys  generally.  Truly  the 
tables  would  be  turned ;  and  even  the  latter-day  philosophers  might, 
perchance,  learn  a  little  that  they  did  not  know  before. 

But  we  cannot  get  such  a  diary,  and  the  remarks  of  one  donkey 
to  another  upon  current  events  or  different  characters  are  lost  to  us 
for  want  of  an  interpreter.  Yet  may  we  often  guess  about  what 
they  are  thinking ;  and  that  they  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  their 
masters  or  of  the  management  of  things  in  this  work-a-day  world  is 
manifest  to  the  observant  inquirer.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way ; 
for  we  are  now  dealing  with  the  virtues  of  the  donkey  nature,  too 
long  obscured  from  general  appreciation  and  admiration  by  the  ac- 
cumulated calumnies  of  succeeding  generations.  We  have  shown 
the  donkey  to  be  patient  under  pain,  temperate  in  all  things,  per- 
sistent of  purpose,  ever  contented  with  his  lot  and  his  endless 
labour.  What  more  is  there  needed  to  round  off  a  perfect  character  ? 
Under  his  rugged  hide  the  donkey  ever  holds  a  stout  heart,  courage- 
ous and  full  of  fortitude.  He  is  never  afraid  of  work  or  dismayed 
at  the  sight  of  a  toilsome  duty.  In  fine,  he  does  his  duty  to  the 
best  of  his  ability ;  and  who  is  there  amongst  his  masters  that  can 
say  more?  Not  despairing  of  his  fate,  but  always  happy,  even  when 
his  life  seems  hardest;  philosophically  superior  to  suffering,  and 
easily  made  merry ;  working  hard  against  the  collar  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  or  browsing  cheerfully  upon  a  dusty  thistle  ;  when  should 
we  cease  saying  what  can  be  truly  said  in  praise  of  donkeys  ? 
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I. 

Fbakce  cannot  boast,  as  Wordsworth  has  taught  Venice  to  boast, 
that 

*  Once  Bhe  did  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee  ;* 

but  she  may  claim,  equally  with  Venice,  to  have  been  in  some  sort 
<  the  gaardian  of  the  West/  In  the  long  straggle  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  BO  many  centuries,  and  which  continues  to  the  present  day, 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  France  has  been  frequently  fore- 
most in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Her  policy  has  not  always  been 
just  or  honourable ;  her  monarchs  have  not  always  been  true  to 
chivalry,  much  less  to  Christianity ;  sometimes  they  have  seemed 
to  be  filled  with  a  lofty  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  Christendom ;  some- 
times, and  obviously,  they  have  thought  only  of  self-aggrandise- 
ment, and  have  descended  to  the  meanest  subterfuges  of  statecraft. 
But  though,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  centuries,  some  French 
monarchs  have  done  much  wrong,  the  aciion  of  France  in  the  East 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  beneficial  to  the  Western  Powers,  and 
highly  fiavourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  Christians,  and  the  spread 
and  maintenance  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  France,  for  many  centuries,  has  claimed  to  be  the  chief  pro- 
tectress of  the  '  holy  places'  in  the  East.  She  has  done  much 
more.  She  has  protected  the  ideas  whieh  in  those  places  had  their 
birth.  It  was  a  French  leader  who  nearly,  twelve  hundred  years 
ago,  stemmed  the  torrent  of  Saracenic  invasion,  and  rescued  Chris- 
tendom from  the  Moslems.  To  complete  the  work  which  his  grand- 
fiftther  had  begun  by  consolidating  the  power  of  the  Christians, 
Charlemagne  was  willing  to  overlook  the  crimes  of  the  in&moua 
Irene,  in  the  hope  that,  reigning  with  her  conjointly  over  the  re- 
united sections  of  the  Boman  Empire,  he  might  be  able  to  roll  back 
the  Mahometans  into  the  sandy  wastes  from  which  they  had  not 
long  emerged.  Palace  intrigues,  however,  which,  then  as  now, 
pullulated  in  Constantinople,  deprived  Irene  of  a  throne  and  Charle- 
magne of  a  bride,  and  left  tiie  Mahometans  free  to  proceed  rapidly 
in  tiieir  course  of  aggression  and  of  conquest.  When,  after  the  lapse 
of  two  hundred  years,  it  became  evident  that  the  Mahometans,  who 
had  already  seized  upon  all  that  the  Christians  held  sacred  in  Asia, 
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would,  if  they  were  not  checked,  be  in  a  position  to  threaten  Europe 
from  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  CsBsars,  a  Freneh  monk  rode,  cmd- 
fiz  in  hand,  through  the  Tillages  and  towns  of  Italy  and  France, 
preaching  in  all  places  and  to  all  classes,  and  appealing  to  all 
passions,  whether  noble  or  ignoble,  until  he  had  roused  the  soldiers 
of  the  Cross  to  hurl  themselres  upon  the  warriors  of  the  Crescent 
with  a  fury  which  at  one  time  promised  to  be  irresistible. 

To  the  first  Crusade  France  contributed  nearly  all  the  leaders 
and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  troops ;  and  her  preponderance  in  this 
first  campaign  of  the  holy  war  enabled  her  to  give  kings  to 
Jerusalem  for  nearly  ninety  years. 

When,  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  kingdoms  which  the  first 
crusaders  had  founded  in  Syria  and  Palestine  were  threatened  with 
destruction  by  the  Moslems,  the  eloquence  of  a  French  abbot,  and 
the  influence  of  his  pupil,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  Papal  throne, 
roused  France  and  Germany  to  attempt  their  rescue ;  and  France 
had  her  full  share  in  the  labours,  the  calamities,  and  the  disasters 
of  the  war.  In  the  third  Crusade  the  chief  share,  but  not  the  whole 
of  the  glory,  fell  to  England ;  and  from  the  fourth  Crusade,  which 
was  disgraceful  to  all  those  who  took  part  in  it,  France  brought 
away  nothing  but  the  questionable  power  of  giving  emperors  to  Con- 
stantinople for  nearly  sixty  years.  France  had  no  share  in  the  fifth 
Crusade  ;  but  the  sixth  was  wholly,  and  the  seventh  almost  wholly, 
her  own.*  To  these  crowning  efibrts  of  Christian  enthusiasm,  France 
once  more  brought  the  fervour  which  had  distinguished  her  at  tho 
very  outset  of  the  holy  wars.  Her  nobles,  her  knights,  and  her  men- 
at-arms,  inspired  by  the  bearing  of  their  king,  sacrificed  their  lives 
veith  the  same  recUess  prodigality  which  had  been  displayed  by  the 
followers  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon ;  and  when  St.  Louis,  worn  out  by 
long  years  of  toil  and  trial,  drew  his  last  breath  in  Tunis,  he  be- 
queathed to  his  countrymen  an  example  of  earnest  faith,  high  cour- 
age, and  resolute  endurance  to  which,  even  after  the  lapse  of  six 
hundred  years,  they  may  well  look  for  guidance.  For  two  centuries 
and  a  half  after  the  death  of  St.  Louis,  France  was  prevented  by 
troubles  at  home  from  attempting  any  further  encroachments  on  the 
East ;  and  when,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  we  once  more  find  her 
busy  at  Constantinople,  she  appears  as  a  suppliant  rather  than  aa 
an  enemy.  The  most  Christian  kings  of  the  house  of  Yalois, 
whose  zeal  for  Christianity  culminated  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, were  persistent  suitors  to  Solyman  the  Magnificent  and 
his  successors  for  aid  against  Charles  Y.  and  his  heirs,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  accord  to  the  Sultans  by  treaty  the  right  to  ravage  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  to  carry  off  into  slavery  any  Christians 
who  were  not  French  subjects.  But  while  the  successors  of  St. 
Louis  cheerfully  submitted  to  this  moral  degradation,  they  were 
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oardfal  even  in  their  most  abject  subseryiency  to  claim  an  advantage 
for  France  over  other  Christian  States.  The  protection  of  her  flag 
was  made  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  commercial  marine  of  other 
nations  trading  with  the  Levant ;  her  consols  were  granted  prece- 
dence over  such  other  consols  as  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing 
in  the  Sultan's  dominions.  Slowly  her  priests  and  missionaries 
obtained  toleration  from  the  Moslems,  and  her  constantly  renewed 
demand  to  be  regarded  as  the  legal  protectress  of  the  holy  places, 
though  it  was  constantly  set  aside^  awoke  no  surprise  and  aroused 
no  anger  at  the  Porte. 

When,  as  years  rolled  on,  the  power  of  the  Turks  waned,  whilst 
that  of  France  waxed  greater,  her  kings  and  her  statesmen  began 
once  more  to  dream  of  Eastern  conquest.  One  of  Lonis  XIY.'s 
ambassadors  to  the  Porte  advised  his  master  to  blockade  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  to  seize  upon  Smyrna  and  Chio,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  Sultan's  obstructive  counsellors  to  reason.  Leibnitz, 
the  philosopher,  counselled  the  same  monarch  in  an  elaborate  paper 
to  seize  upon  Egypt ;  and  this  paper,  long  carefolly  preserved,  was 
given  to  Bonaparte  on  the  eve  of  his  Egyptian  expedition. 

The  independent  rulers  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  in  Barbary  gave 
to  France,  and  to  the  other  Powers  interested  in  the  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean,  much  cause  for  anxiety  and  anger,  and  fully 
justified  the  steps  which  were  taken  for  their  punishment,  some- 
times by  England,  but  chiefly  by  France.  The  successive  treaties 
between  France  and  the  Beys  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  which  extend 
from  the  year  1604  to  the  year  1880,  show  how  jealously  the  suc- 
cessive rulers  of  France  guarded  her  interests  in  Africa,  and  form 
an  instructive  key  to  the  present  situation.  The  haughty  tone 
which  the  French  reassumed,  under  Louis  XIY.,  towards  the  Porte 
was  never  abandoned  under  his  successors.  Even  the  Commissaries 
of  the  Bepublic,  notwithstanding  their  poverty,  and  in  spite  of  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  Bussian,  and  English 
ambassadors,  held  their  heads  high  in  Constantinople,  and  threat- 
ened the  Sultan  with  the  loss  of  French  friendship  at  a  time  when 
the  French  Government  had  not  a  friend  in  Europe.  In  those 
days  nothing  seemed  too  difficult  to  the  French.  The  Directory 
ordered  Bonaparte  to  *  cut  the  isthmus  of  Suez,'  in  a  minute 
which  could  not  have  been  more  curt  or  more  peremptory  if  it  had 
related  merely  to  the  bisection  of  a  melon.  The  haughty  tone, 
«ven  when  it  was  employed  by  a  Bonaparte,  did  not  always  succeed. 
In  1799  the  Grand  Vizier,  replying  to  an  insolent  letter  which 
Bonaparte  had  addressed  to  him,  wrote  with  Turkish  phlegm  and 
Turkish  humour,  '  You  wiU  shortly  be  attacked  by  the  armies  of 
Turkey  and  England ;  and  then,  when  the  dust  has  been  blown 
away,  you  will  see  whether  you  are  riding  on  a  horse  or  a  jackass.' 
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NeverthelesB  the  haughty  tone  was  maintained  until  Bonaparte, 
who,  in  the  early  stages  of  his  career,  had  coveted  the  humble  post 
of  artillery  instructor  to  the  Turkish  army,  had  become  Emperor, 
and  was  able  to  write  an  autograph  letter  to  Sultan  Selim,  in  which 
he  rated  that  monarch  in  no  measured  terms  for  his  culpable  indif- 
ference to  the  friendship  of  France. 

Selim  speedily  showed  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  French 
aUiance.  There  is,  or  was,  in  Turkey  a  tradition  that  a  princess 
of  France  was  carried  off  by  corsairs,  and  was  by  them  sold  to 
Sultan  Mohammed  II.,  whose  wife  she  became.  A  French  envoy 
demanded  her  restoration ;  but  the  Sultan  preferred  to  retain  her, 
and  soothed  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  French  monarch  by  per- 
mitting him  to  add  the  title  of  <  Padishah'  to  that  o(  '  King.'  If 
there  be  truth  in  this  tradition,  it  is  possible  that  the  present  Sultan, 
who  comes  in  a  right  line  from  Mohammed  II.  (the  conqueror  of 
Constantinople),  may  have  in  his  veins  some  few  drops  of  the  blood 
of  the  French  princess.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Sultan 
Selim,  to  please  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  issued  an  Irad6  in  1806, 
by  which  he  enjoined  his  Ministers,  for  the  future,  to  insert  in  all 
berats  and  firmans  relative  to  the  Court  of  France  the  phrase, 
*  Padishah  and  Emperor  of  France.'  The  times  had  indeed  changed 
since  this  *  Padishah  and  Emperor'  had  been  anxious  to  give  lessons 
in  gunnery  to  the  Sultan's  soldiers. 

There  is  much  in  the  Turkish  Empire  to  remind  Frenchmen  of 
the  long-enduring  ambition  and  colossal  toils  of  France.  In  the 
great  meadow  at  Buyukd6r6,  the  plane-trees,  under  which  Qodfr&y 
de  Bouillon's  tent  was  pitched,  still  put  forth  their  leaves.  From 
Count  Raymond's  castle,  on  the  heights  of  the  Syrian  Tripoli,  the 
delighted  tourist  can  still  look  down  upon  the  river  as  it  rushes 
through  the  gorge  to  the  sea,  and  upon  the  oranges  and  citrons^ 
the  olives  and  the  myrtles,  which  are  crowded  together  on  its 
banks. 

The  influence  of  modem  France  is  visible  alike  in  the  capital 
and  the  provinces ;  for  the  municipal  and  communal  institutions  of 
the  Empire  have  been  framed  in  accordance  with  French  models. 
It  is  true  that  the  practice  falls  far  short  of  the  theory,  but  the 
intention  to  assimilate  the  Ottoman  organisation  to  that  of  France 
is  everywhere  evident.  Throughout  the  Empire  the  French  lan- 
guage is  a  quasi-official  language,  and  ranks  next  to  the  Turkish. 
In  Egypt  the  genius  of  Lesseps  has  executed  the  scheme  which 
the  Directory  conceived,  but  which  Bonaparte  was  unable  to  carry 
out ;  and  in  Tunis,  on  a  height  overlooking  the  harbour,  and  on  a 
site  which  was  obtained,  in  1880,  from  the  Bey  by  the  father  of 
Ferdinand  Lesseps,  stands  a  chapel  which  was  erected  by  Louis 
Philippe,  and  which  marks  the  spot  where  the  last  French  leader 
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of  a  crusade  yielded  up  a  life  which  had  been  one  of  ceaseiesa  toil 
for  his  religion  and  his  country. 

From  the  day  on  which  the  feeble  representatiyes  of  the  Latin 
crusaders  were  expelled  from  Gcmstantinople  by  the  scarcely  less 
feeble  representatiYes  of  the  Greek  Emperors,  down  to  the  day  <hi 
which  Mohammed  11.  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  Greek  Empire, 
France  was  wholly  without  influence  in  the  scenes  of  her  former 
triumphs.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  and  in  the  Black 
Sea  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Pisans  were  all-powerful, 
and  would  not  permit  the  other  States  of  Europe  to  share  their 
privileges.  Everywhere  else  throughout  the  Empire,  the  petty 
kingdoms  and  principalities  which  had  been  founded  by  the  Chris- 
tians during  the  first  fever  of  the  holy  wars,  or  during  the  anarchy 
which  succeeded  them,  were  being  absorbed  by  the  fast-advancing 
Turks.  Successive  popes  strove  vainly  to  induce  the  States  of 
Christendom  to  make  a  combined  attack  upon  this  new  and  danger- 
ous enemy;  but  Christendom  was  rent  by  internal  dissensions, 
which  the  popes  themselves,  whenever  it  suited  their  purpose,  were 
but  too  ready  to  create  or  to  foment.  Even  St.  Louis  declined  to 
aid  the  Greek  Emperor  in  his  negotiations  with  the  P(^e,  alleging 
that  the  Emperor,  by  permitting  the  Egyptian  Sultui  to  draw 
recruits  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasus,  had  enabled  the 
Mamelukes  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land.  When  St.  Louis  came, 
for  the  last  time,  to  Tunis,  the  Emperor  sent  envoys  to  him  to 
solicit  his  favour ;  but  the  envoys  arrived  in  time  only  to  witness 
the  monarch's  death. 

Fifty  years  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople  an  opportunity  to 
avert  the  danger  which  threatened  Christendom  occurred.  Tamer- 
lane, who  had  already  shaken,  and  was  bent  upon  destroying,  the 
power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  and  who  was  on  the  eve  of  his  great 
triumph  over  Bayazid  I.,  endeavoured  to  induce  the  French  king 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  against  the  Turks ;  but  the  inca- 
pacity of  Charles  YI.,  and  the  party  struggles  which  raged  through- 
out his  kingdom,  prevented  France  from  seizing  the  opportunity. 
When  Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere  travelled  through  a  liu'ge  part  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  in  1482  and  1483,  he  found  that  the  Turks 
were  well  disposed  towards  the  French,  but  that  whenever  he,  or 
any  other  Frenchman,  was  in  a  difficulty,  he  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  Venetians  or  the  Genoese.  When 
he  reached  Constantinople  he  found  that  the  Genoese,  the  Vene- 
tians, and  even  the  Turks  had  officers  of  their  own,  whose  func- 
tions, privileges,  and  powers  were  similar  to  those  of  modem 
consuls,  but  that  no  other  nations  had  any  such  representatives  in 
the  Greek  capital.  In  Pera  he  met  an  ambassador  from  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  who  had  been  sent  to  Sultan  Amnrath  for  the  purpose  of 
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1)rmgmg  about  an  aUiance  between  that  monarch  and  the  Emperor 
Sigismnnd ;  and  this  ambassador  greatly  scandalised  La  Brocqnidre 
by  telling  him  that,  *  to  do  mischief  to  tiie  Venetians,  he  had  con- 
tribated  to  make  them  lose  Salonica,  taken  from  them  by  the 
Turks.'  '  In  this/  adds  La  Brocqui^re,  '  he  acted  so  much  the 
worse ;  for  I  have  since  seen  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  deny 
Jesus  Christ,  and  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion.' 

If  La  Brocquiere  had  lived  one  hundred  years  later,  he  would 
have  found  the  kings  of  his  own  country  no  less  anxious  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  Moslems  against  any  Christian  monarch  with  whom 
they  happened  to  be  at  war.  La  Brocquiere  Uked  the  Turks,  and 
greatly  preferred  them  to  the  Greeks,  who,  indeed,  gave  him  good 
reason  for  disBatisfiaction.  He  and  his  party,  on  their  arrival  at 
Scutari,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  were  carried 
over  to  Gtilata  by  Greek  boatmen,  who  took  him  to  be  a  Turk,  and 
treated  him  with  great  respect.  When  they  arrived  at  the  gates 
of  Galata  (which  gates,  I  may  observe,  endured  until  after  the 
Crimean  War)  they  '  suspected,'  from  the  inquiries  which  he  made 
at  the  gates,  that  '  he  was  a  Christian,'  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  demand  more  than  the  price  which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  for  his 
passage.  Moreover,  they  would  have  beaten  him  if  some  of  the 
Genoese,  who  were  then  the  masters  of  Galata,  had  not  come  to  his 
assistance.  The  incident  which  he  has  recorded  may  seem  trivial ; 
but  it  shows  that,  twenty  years  before  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  the  feuds  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Christians,  which  so  powerfully  contributed  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Greek  Empire,  had  reached  even  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
Greek  capital. 

But  although  the  Turks,  before  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
had  had  many  opportunities  for  observing  the  fierce  dissensions  and 
unworthy  jealousies  by  which  Christendom  was  distracted,  the 
experience  which  they  thus  acquired  can  hardly  have  prepared  them 
for  the  baseness  which,  shortly  after  the  conquest,  was  displayed 
by  some  of  the  leading  personages  of  the  Christian  States.  Thirty 
years  after  the  fall  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  immediately  after  the 
death  of  its  conqueror,  a  conflict  ensued  between  his  eldest  son, 
who  had  succeeded  him  under  the  title  of  Bayazid  II.,  and  his 
second  son,  who  is  known  in  history  soiaetimes  as  Prince  Djein 
and  sometimes  as  Prince  Zizim.  Both  princes  had  been  well 
educated,  and  both  possessed  great  natural  abilities ;  but  Zizim,  as 
I  elect  to  call  him,  was  the  favourite  of  the  people,  to  whom  he 
was  endeared  by  his  pleasing  manners,  by  his  skill  in  all  warlike 
exercises,  by  his  proficiency  in  poetry  and  music,  and  by  his  love 
of  pleasure,  which  enlivened  his  court  without  weakening  his  repu- 
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tation  for  sincere  piety.  If  we  were  to  credit  the  tradition  that  a 
captured  French  princess  had  become  the  wife  of  Mohammed  11., 
we  might  be  inclined  to  regard  her  as  the  mother  of  the  light  and 
gay-hearted  Zizim  rather  than  as  the  mother  of  Bayazid,  from 
whom  the  present  Sultan  is  descended ;  but  the  tradition  itself  rests 
upon  such  a  slender  foundation  as  to  forbid  us  seriously  to  build 
upon  it.  Being  worsted  in  his  efforts  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his 
brother,  Zizim  sought  shelter  with  the  Knights  of  Bhodes,  from 
whose  Grand  Master  he  had  previously  obtained  a  promise  of  pro- 
tection. Immediately  upon  Zizim's  arrival  in  Bhodes,  Bayazid 
sent  an  envoy  to  demand  the  surrender  of  his  brother ;  and,  with  a 
view  to  propitiate  the  knights,  he  sent  them  '  the  right  hand  of 
John  the  Baptist,'  which,  together  with  many  other  priceless  relics, 
had  long  been  treasured  in  Constantinople.  The  knights  received 
the  sacred  hand  with  much  joy,  carried  it  to  their  cathedral  with 
great  pomp,  and  then,  strong  in  their  possession  of  the  hand  that  had 
baptised  the  pure,  the  just,  and  the  merciful  Redeemer,  proceeded 
to  negotiate  for  the  sale  of  the  refugee,  who  had  trusted  them,  to 
the  man  who  was  alike  hostile  to  him  and  to  the  Christian  faith. 

After  much  negotiation,  the  knights  refused  to  surrender  Zizim, 
but  agreed  to  act  as  his  jailers,  and  to  retain  him  in  safe  custody 
for  an  annual  wage  of  forty-five  thousand  ducats.  This  arrange- 
ment was  naturally  not  quite  satisfactory  to  Bayazid,  as  it  left  tiie 
knights  at  liberty  to  let  loose  his  brother  upon  him  whenever  they 
might  desire  to  disturb  him  in  his  possession  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire ;  but,  as  he  could  drive  no  better  bargain  with  them,  he 
accepted  their  terms.  The  knights  now  regarded  Zizim  as  a  part 
of  their  annual  income,  and,  with  a  view  to  secure  their  property, 
sent  him  to  France,  where  they  had  many  commanderies.  The 
unconscious  Zizim,  when  on  his  journey  to  France,  passed  by  Nice, 
and  was  so  charmed  with  the  town  as  to  compose  a  poem  in  its 
praise,  which  has  enabled  Nice  to  claim  a  superiority  over  all  the 
other  cities  of  the  Continent,  no  one  of  which  has  ever  been  oele- 
brated  by  a  Turkish  poet — much  less  by  an  Ottoman  prince.  On  the 
captive's  arrival  in  France,  Bayazid  sent  an  envoy  to  Charles  ViJl. 
to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  his  brother,  and  offered  to  give  the 
French  king  in  exchange  all  the  relics  which  had  been  found  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  since  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  into  the  bargain.  These  offers  failed  to  tempt  Charles, 
first,  because,  since  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  exiled  Greeks 
had  brought  relics  into  discredit  by  flooding  the  Continent  with 
spurious  ecclesiastical  curios;  and  secondly,  because  the  French 
king  well  knew  that  the  possession  of  Jerusalem  would  bring  him 
nothing  but  barren  honour  and  costly  trouble.  He  too  elected  to 
retain  Zizim  in  return  for  the  annual  stipend  of  forty-five  thousand 
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daoats  ;  and  for  seven  years  the  nnfortonaie  prince  was  retained  in 
France,  sometimes  in  one  and  sometimes  in  another  castle,  bat 
always  as  a  close  prisoner.  Daring  his  confinement  in  the  Chateaa 
de  Lassenage  he  foand  some  solace  for  his  sorrows  in  the  love  of 
Philippine  Helene,  the  daughter  of  the  chatelain,  whose  charms  he 
celebrated  in  verse.  He  had  been  compelled  to  leave  his  wife  and 
son  in  Bhodes ;  and,  perhaps,  his  infidelity,  even  if  it  were  other 
than  a  Platonic  infidelity,  may  be  forgiven.  In  those  days  poesy 
and  passion  went  hand-in-hand.  Another  royal  poet,  one  handred 
and  fifby  years  before,  as  he  looked  oat  from  his  prison  in  the  Bound 
Tower  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  marked  the  qaiet  garden,  with  its 
hedges  of  hawthorn  hard  by  the  foot  of  the  tower,  beheld,  amid 
the  green  leaves  which  shaded  the  alleys,  a  noble  lady,  to  whom 
he  yielded  ap  his  heart,  and  whose  charms  he  sang  in  stanzas 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  .the  great  poet  with  whom  the 
lady  could  claim  to  be  connected.  The  lives  and  the  deaths  of 
Jam'es  I.  of  Scotland  and  Zizim  were  alike  calamitous;  but  to 
each  there  came  during  his  captivity  a  brief  period  of  love  and 
happiness. 

Zizim's  romance,  however,  came  quickly  to  an  end.  In  1489 
Charles  determined  to  send  him  to  Rome,  where  it  was  thought  that 
Pope  Innocent  YIII.  might  make  use  of  him  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  designs  against  the  Turks.  Innocent  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
convert  Zizim  to  Christianity ;  the  injured  prince  maintained  a  dig- 
nified and  resolute  bearing,  and  almost  moved  his  Papal  jailer  to 
tears  by  the  recital  of  his  sufierings.  He  lived  in  Bome  as  a  pri- 
soner, but  tranquilly,  for  three  years ;  but  when  Innocent  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alexander  VI.,  his  long  misery  drew  rapidly  towards  its 
inevitable  end.  The  new  Pope  looked  upon  him  merely  as  a 
merchantable  article;  and  as  he  knew  that  Bayazid,  during  the 
stay  of  the  merchantable  article  in  Bome,  had  made  more  than  one 
efibrt  for  its  destruction,  he  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Sultan,  offering 
himself  to  efiect  that  destruction  for  a  capital  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dacats.  Before  Bayazid  could  reply,  Charles  of 
France  had  captured  Bome,  and  the  Pope,  taking  the  merchantable 
article  with  him,  had  retired  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  After 
a  short  time,  the  Pope  yielded  up  his  prisoner  to  Charles,  who 
carried  him  off  to  Naples,  where,  when  he  arrived,  he  was  dying  from 
the  effects  of  poison.  '  My  Ood,'  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  upon 
his  deathbed,  '  if  the  enemies  of  the  true  faith  desire  to  make  use 
of  me  in  their  attacks  upon  it,  I  implore  Thee  not  to  prolong  my 
life,  bat  to  recall  my  soul  to  Thee  I'  When  he  was  dead,  his 
brother,  who  naturally  distrusted  the  Pope  and  the  French  king, 
and  wished  to  be  certain  that  he  had  received  full  value  for  his 
money,  sent  for  Zizim's  body,  and  gave  it  soitable  borial.     The' 
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misfortTmes  which  had  dogged  the  hapless  prince  throughout  his 
life  clung  closely  to  his  descendants.  The  son,  whom  he  had  left 
in  Rhodes,  became  a  Christian,  married,  and  had  a  family  of  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  When  Bayazid's  grandson,  Solyman, 
took  Rhodes  this  unhappy  family  was  captured  and  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  its  male  members  were  put  to  death,  while  ita 
female  members  were  confined  for  life  in  the  seraglio.  Throughout 
these  transactions  the  Turks  displayed  no  more  than  their  cus- 
tomary ferocity,  and  were  cruel,  but  not  mean.  To  an  equal  amount 
of  cruelty  the  Christians  superadded  an  unutterable  baseness.  It  is 
important  to  keep  this  in  view  when  we  consider  the  subsequent 
relations  of  the  house  of  Othman  with  the  rulers  of  the  Western 
Powers.  The  Mahometans  did  not  possess  a  Tery  high  standard 
of  morality ;  but  at  least  it  was  higher  than  that  of  the  Christians. 
The  Knights  of  Rhodes,  the  French  king,  and  the  Pope  had  done 
their  best  to  convince  the  Sultan  that,  with  the  Christians,  chivalry 
and  reb'gion  were  mere  masks ;  and  in  the  struggles  which  subse- 
quently ensued  between  the  East  and  the  West  the  Christian  mon- 
archs  must  for  a  long  time,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Sultans  and 
their  Ministers,  have  been  weighted  with  a  well-earned  reputation 
for  base  cupidity  and  shameless  treachery. 

Francis  I.  and  his  successors,  down  to  and  including  Henry  lY., 
sought  persistently  to  obtain  at  any  price  the  aid  of  the  house  of 
Othman  against  Charles  Y.  and  his  successor.  It  is  true  that 
Francis  I.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  professed  a  desire  to 
unite  all  the  Christian  princes  in  a  league  against  the  Turks,  and 
that  all  the  while  his  envoys  were  endeavouring  to  arrange  a  secret 
treaty  for  the  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  between  France, 
Germany,  and  Spain,  which  treaty  was  to  have  been  made  without 
the  knowledge  or  cooperation  of  the  other  Christian  Powers,  who 
were  to  have  had  no  share  in  its  advantages.  It  is  also  true  that 
Francis  entered  into  the  league  which  Leo  X.  formed  against  the 
Ottomans,  but  his  share  in  the  operations  of  the  league  was  limited 
to  the  despatch  of  a  naval  force  against  the  African  corsairs.  In 
1525,  however,  Francis,  who  was  then  the  prisoner  of  Charles  Y., 
believed  that  the  friendship  of  the  Turks  was  essential  to  him  and 
to  France,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henxy 
lY.,  Turkey  and  France  were  almost  always  in  dose  alliance. 
While  Francis  I.  was  a  prisoner  his  mother  sent  an  envoy,  with 
rich  presents,  to  Solyman  the  Magnificent  to  entreat  his  interference 
in  aid  of  her  son.  The  envoy  and  his  suite  were  murdered  in 
Bosnia,  probably  for  the  sake  of  the  presents  which  they  carried ; 
but  in  December  1525  another  envoy,  the  Count  Jean  Frangipani, 
arrived  in  Constantinople,  and  preferred  the  humble  petition  of 
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Frandfl  I.  to  Solyman,  who,  in  Febrnary  1626,  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing characteristio  reply  to  the  suppliant  *  son  of  St.  Louis :' 

*  Shah  Stdtan  Suleyman  Khan,  son  of  Selim  Khan,  always  vic' 
torious,  to  Francis,  King  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 

*  The  letter  sent  by  you  to  our  court,  which  is  an  asylum  for 
kings,  by  the  hand  of  Frankipan,  a  man  worthy  of  your  confidence, 
together  with  certain  verbal  communications  which  you  have  trusted 
to  him,  has  informed  me  that  the  enemy  is  master  of  your  kingdom, 
that  you  are  now  a  prisoner,  and  that  you  seek  our  assistance  for 
your  deliverance.  All  that  you  have  stated  has  been  deposited  at 
the  foot  of  my  throne,  which  is  the  refuge  of  the  world ;  the  detailed 
explanations  have  been  perfectly  understood,  and  my  august  wisdom 
has  grasped  them  in  their  integrity.  In  these  days  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  the  defeat  or  imprisonmeiit  of  emperors.  Let  your 
heart  be  comforted !  Let  not  your  soul  be  cast  down !  In  similar 
circumstances  my  glorious  predecessors  and  illustrious  ancestors 
(may  Ood  illuminate  their  final  abode !)  have  never  hesitated  to 
undertake  campaigns,  to  wage  wars,  and  to  make  conc^uests ;  and  I 
also,  marching  in  their  steps,  have  subdued  on  many  occasions  the 
most  powerful  fortresses  and  provinces.  I  sleep  not  day  or  night, 
and  my  sword  never  quits  my  side.  I  pray  that  the  divinely  just 
God  (may  His  name  be  blessed !)  may  make  it  easy  for  us  to 
accomplish  our  good  purposes.' 

The  foregoing  letter,  which  seems  to  have  been  conceived  some- 
what in  the  lofty  vein  of  a  Sennacherib,  was  followed  by  much 
negotiation,  and  was  the  prelude  to  a  treaty  of  alliance,  ofiensive 
and  defensive,  which  was  made. in  1686  between  Solyman  and 
Francis.  The  text  of  this  treaty  is  no  longer  extant;  but  it 
avowedly  served  as  the  model  for  another  treaty,  made  in  1BS9 
between  Solyman  and  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  which  contained 
the  following  edifying  clauses : 

*  Solyman,  the  most  illustrious  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  havings 
upon  the  reiterated  demand  and  urgent  instances  of  Henri  deValois, 
aided  him  during  the  last  two  years  against  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
by  sending  a  fleet  into  the  Sea  of  Toscany,  it  is  agreed  that  King 
Henry  shall  pay  for  back  service  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  so  soon  as  the  navigation  shall  become  safe  enough 
to  permit  of  the  transport  of  this  money  by  the  fleet ;  and  that  King 
Henry's  galleys  shall  not  separate  themselves  from  the  fleet  of 
Solyman,  but  shall  be  regarded  as  security  for  the  due  payment  of 
the  said  sum,  and  held  in  pledge  until  the  whole  of  the  money  has. 
been  paid  to  Solyman's  admiral. 

'That,  when  this  stipulation  has  been  loyally  executed,  tha 
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T617  illastriouB  Solyman  ehall  equip  sixty  galleys  of  three  banks  of 
oars  and  twenty-five  corsairs,  which  he  shall  fornish  to  King  Henry 
in  four  successive  months,  dating  from  the  1st  May  1568. 

'  That  in  case,  daring  this  time,  Henri  de  Yalois  shall  desire  to 
employ  the  fleet  in  the  West — that  is  to  say,  from  Crotona  to  G^ta 
— he  shall  instantly  pay  to  the  illustrious  Solyman  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 

'  That  any  vessels  of  the  Emperor  Charles  and  his  allies,  and 
any  of  their  cruisers,  transports,  and  galleys,  great  or  small,  which 
shall  be  captured  by  the  said  Ottoman  fleet,  shall  belong  to  the 
illustrious  Solyman. 

*  That  in  conformity  with  the  agreement  made  seventeen  years 
ago  between  Solyman  and  Francis  y  the  father  of  the  said  Henry , 
the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  which  this  fleet  shall  conquer  shall 
be  given  up  to  plunder  by  the  Turks ;  and  that  all  the  inhabitants, 
whether  they  be  males  or  females,  or  majors  or  minors,  and  even 
though  they  profess  the  Christian  religion,  or  claim  the  privileges 
of  voluntary  surrender,  shall  be  given  up  as  prisoners  and  slaves  to 
the  Turks;  but  that  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  themselves, 
together  with  all  the  warlike  material  therein,  and  all  the  cannon, 
great  and  small,  shall  be  the  property  of  King  Henry. 

'  That  if  the  said  king  desires  the  said  fleet  to  operate  in  the 
East  instead  of  in  the  West — that  is  to  say,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tronto  to  Crotona — it  is  agreed  that  King  Henry  shall  have  only 
the  warlike  material  found  in  any  conquered  territory ;  but  that  the 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  which  shall  be  captured,  together  with 
all  their  inhabitants,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  illustrious  Soly- 
man. 

*  That  the  admiral  of  Solyman  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  and 
pillage  in  Solyman's  name  every  place  in  the  dominions  of  Charles 
y.  which  the  Turkish  fleet  can  reach,  whether  it  be  on  the  sea- 
board, or  in  a  gulf,  or  inland ;  and  shall  have  the  right  to  make 
expeditions  inland,  to  carry  into  slavery  all  the  male  and  female, 
and  old  and  young,  inhabitants,  and  to  keep  and  use  all  the  booty 
which  he  shall  find,  notwithstanding  and  in  spite  of  any  opposition 
from  the  Franks.' 

This  treaty  seems  to  have  been  negotiated  by  the  intelligent 
and  zealous  intervention  of  Ferdinand  San  Severino,  Prince  of 
Salerno,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  principality  by  Charles  Y., 
and  to  whom,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal  and  his  misfortunes, 
Solyman  undertakes  in  the  treaty  to  give  a  special  pot  de  Wn,  con- 
aisting  of  thirty  of  the  captured  galleys  with  tiieir  crews,  guns,  pro- 
visions,  and  material  of  all  kinds,  and  also  of  thirty  thousand  pieces 
of  gold.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  zealous 
Italian  ever  '  impeticosed  the  gratuity.'      The  alliances  between 
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Solyman  and  Francis,  and  Solyman  and  Henry,  were  not  more 
infamoas  in  principle  than  was  the  alliance  between  Montcalm  and 
the  Horons  against  the  English  in  Canada,  bat  the  craelties  per- 
petrated under  their  sanction  far  transcended  the  massacre  of  the 
English  by  the  Bed  Indians  in  Fort  William  Henry.  For  many 
years,  under  the  authority  of  these  treaties,  Barbarossa  devastated 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  slaying,  plundering,*and  burning 
wherever  he  came,  and  carrying  o£f  into  slavery  thousands  of  Chris- 
tian youths  and  maidens.  For  many  years  the  harems  of  Stamboul 
and  the  ranks  of  the  Janissaries  were  recruited  from  amongst  his 
victims.  Whenever  I  pass  the  turbe,  in  which  this  famous  pirate 
reposes,  and  mark  the  collegiate  and  charitable  foundations  which 
he  endowed,  and  which  encircle  his  last  resting-place,  I  think  of 
the  countless  cruelties  of  his  long  career,  and  also  of  the  semi- 
romantic  expedition,  which  he  undertook  by  Solyman's  command 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  Julia  de  Oonzaga,  Countess  of  Formi, 
the  most  celebrated  beauty  of  her  time.  Had  he  succeeded,  John- 
son would  have  had  reason  to  introduce  her  into  his  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes  as  one  of  those  who  have  known  '  what  ills  from 
beauty  spring,'  and  have  had  reason  to  '  curse  the  form  that  pleased 
a  king.'  But  although  Barbarossa  surprised  Formi  in  the  night, 
and  although  the  Countess  was  compelled  hastily  to  mount  her 
horse  en  chemise,  and  to  gallop  over  the  hills  by  moonlight,  hotly 
pursued  by  the  wild  Turks,  she  managed  to  reach  a  place  of  safety. 
Until  then  she  had  been  a  Catholic ;  but,  perhaps  because  she  could 
not  forget  the  outrage  she  had  received  at  the  hands  of  an  agent  of 
the  most  Catholic  King  and  the  Sultan,  she  died  a  Lutheran. 

If  any  one  could  suppose  that  the  high  contracting  parties  to  a 
treaty,  such  as  that  which  I  have  analysed,  could  have  had  any  con- 
fidence in  each  other,  a  perusal  of  the  correspondence  which  passed 
between  the  Sultans  and  the  Princes  of  the  house  of  Yalois  would 
speedily  disabuse  him.  Even  during  the  negotiations  which  took 
place  between  the  capture  of  Francis  and  the  making  of  the  treaty 
of  1586,  Solyman  had  entertained,  with  good  reason,  grave  doubts 
of  the  sincerity  of  Francis.  While  Francis  was  trying  to  induce  the 
Ottomans  to  aid  him  against  Charles  Y.,  he  was  promising  Charles 
y.  to  aid  him  against  the  Ottomans.  In  1581  Francis  sent  a  secret 
envoy  to  dissuade  Solyman  from  undertaking  a  fresh  campaign  in 
Hungary;  but  the  envoy  was  delayed  on  the  road,  and  did  not  reach' 
Solyman  until  he  had  commenced  the  war,  and  was  in  his  camp  at 
Belgrade.  Francis  was  desirous  merely  that  Charles  V.  should  be 
attacked  nearer  home;  but  Solyman  suspected  him  of  treachery,* 
and  told  the  envoy  '  that,  in  consequence  of  his  old  affection  for 
France,  he  would  willingly  have  changed  his  plan,  as  requested. 
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were  it  not  that  he  was  apprehensiTe  that  the  change  would  be 
ascribed  to  fear.'  He  added, '  that  he  marvelled  how  Francis  cauU 
interest  himself  in  behalf  of  Charles,  who  had  treated  Franda 
himself  so  badly,  and  who,  moreover,  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
Christian,  inasmuch  as  he  had  taken  the  Pope,  who  was  the  head 
of  the  Christian  religion,  prisoner,  and  had  pnt  him  to  ransom,  and 
was,  moreovSr,  in  the  habit  of  plundering  his  Christian  sabjects 
annually,  that  he  might  raise  funds  for  the  purpose  of  making  war 
upon  the  Mahometans.'  Notwithstanding  this  profession  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  Christians,  Solyman,  as  we  have  seen,  was  willing,  in 
1686,  to  accept  from  Francis  the  right  of  plundering  them  for  his 
own  purposes.  Francis  was  very  anxious  to  borrow  a  million  pieces 
of  gold  from  the  Sultan ;  but  though  the  application  was  renewed 
again  and  again,  Solyman  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  lend 
the  money,  but  caused  both  Francis  and  Henry  II.  to  be  informed 
that  the  *  Ottomans  were  forbidden  by  their  religion  to  lend  money 
to  the  enemies  of  the  true  fiedth.' 

There  are  a  good  many  persons  now  living  who  have  reason  to 
regret  that  the  borrowing  of  money  from,  as  well  as  the  lending  of 
money  to,  the  unbelievers  was  not  forbidden  by  the  Mahometan 
religion ;  but  even  if  such  a  prohibition  had  existed,  every  Grand 
Mufbi,  down  to  this  day,  would  have  been  willing  to  issue  his 

*  fetvah'  for  such  a  pardonable  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
alliances  between  Solyman  and  Francis,  and  Solyman  and  Heniy, 
did  not  escape,  even  in  their  own  time,  the  richly-deserved  censure 
of  the  rest  of  Christendom.  Francis  was  obliged  to  defend  himself 
to  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  and  Henry  was  forced  to  justify  himself 
at  Bome ;  and  each  monarch,  in  his  defence,  was  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  falsehoods,  which  deceived  no  one,  but  greatly  irritated 
the  Turks,  to  whom  the  proceedings  of  their  Christian  allies  were, 
of  course,  well  known.  The  Turks,  very  naturally,  lost  all  faith  in 
French  professions  of  good-will,  and  lost  it  so  completely  that  one  of 
Henry  n.'s  ambassadors  to  the  Porte,  writing  to  his  master  in 
December  1657,  complained  that  he  could  no  longer  persuade  the 
Sultan  and  his  Ministers  that  an  alliance  with  France  was,  or  ever 
had  been,  advantageous  to  Turkey.     '  They  are  grown,'  says  he, 

*  so  proud  and  so  haughty,  that  they  will  not  admit  that  there  is 
any  other  power,  or  any  other  wealth,  than  that  which  they  them- 
selves  possess ;  and  they  declare  that  all  which  they  have  done  for 
your  Majesty  has  been  done  by  an  exercise  of  grace  and  fiivoor,  and 
not  out  of  regard  for  their  own  afiSurs.'  The  Kings  of  France  cer- 
tainly did  not  give  the  Sultans  due  credit  for  perspicacity,  or  for 
being,  as  they  undoubtedly  were  at  that  time,  very  well  informed 
monarchs.  The  French  ambassadors  were  always  spreading  their 
nets  in  the  Sultan's  sight  in  the  hope  of  entrapping  his  intelligence. 
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FrandB  and  Henry  constantly  tried  to  persuade  Solyman  that  the 
Protestant  Princes  of  Germany  greatly  preferred  him  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  and  were  most  desirous  of  his  alliance ;  and  in  15729 
only  a  few  days  before  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Charles  IX. 
gravely  caused  Solyman's  son  and  successor,  Selim  11.,  to  be  in- 
formed '  that  the  King  of  Navarre  being  a  Huguenot,  and  therefore 
a  great  enemy  to  the  King  of  Spain,  he  (Charles)  had  given  him  his 
sister  Marguerite  to  wife,  with  the  view  to  an  alliance  with  the 
Queen  of  England,  in  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  Protestant  Princes 
of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  would  join.'  News  travelled  so 
slowly  in  those  days  that,  on  the  8th  September,  Selim  II.  replied 
formally  to  Charles  IX. 's  obliging  communication,  not  knowing  that 
in  the  mean  while  the  Massacre  of  0t.  Bartholomew  had  taken  place; 
that  Margot's  husband  had  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life;  and  that 
the  proposal  for  an  alliance  between  France,  England,  and  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  Continent  had  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  diplo- 
matic projects.  It  was  not  until  November  of  the  same  year  that 
the  tidings  of  the  massacre  reached  the  French  ambassador,  who, 
as  he  had  been  all  the  while  dangling  the  projected  alliance  before 
the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers,  was  terribly  embarrassed  by  the  sudden 
collapse  of  the  project.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Selim 
took  any  heed  of  the  matter ;  and  probably,  if  he  thought  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  at  all,  he  regarded  it  merely  as  a  dis- 
pensation which  had  relieved  Islam  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Christians. 

During  this  prolonged  moral  abasement  of  France  the  French 
ambassadors  to  the  Porte  had  a  difficult  game  to  play.  In  May  of 
1666  the  ambassador  Codignac  was  forced  by  Solyman  to  inform 
Henry  II.  that  the  joint  enterprise  of  France  and  Turkey  had  been 
defeated  mainly  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  French  king's  armament. 
In  July  1672  the  Marshal  de  Noailles  wrote  thus  to  Charles  IX. : 
'  I  beseech  you  not  to  expect  any  money  from  the  Turks,  for  there 
is  no  avarice  in  the  world  so  great  and  so  sordid  as  that  of  the 
Sultan  (Selim  II.)  and  his  Grand  Vizier.  If  I  were  to  promise  you 
anything  from  them,  I  should  deceive  you,  for  the  Sultan  would 
allow  his  afEfidrs  to  be  ruined  before  he  would  lend  you  one  denier ; 
and  for  five  months  he  has  not  paid  one  crown  of  the  pension  which 
was  heretofore  given  to  every  French  ambassador^  and  which  was 
at  the  rate  of  eight  crowns  per  diem,  independently  of  the  keep  of 
the  ambassador's  horses.'  In  1680  the  ambassador  Oermigny  sent 
a  message  to  Henry  III.,  setting  forth  that  it  was  necessary  to  give 
certain  donations  (which  we  should  now  call  backsheesh)  to  Ministers 
and  other  influential  persons  at  the  Porte.  He  was  particularly 
anxious  that  a  *  small  oval  repeater,'  to  be  worn  in  the  turban,  should 
be  sent  to  the  Sultan's  son ;  and  he  wished  much  that  a  similar  gift 
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might  be  made  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  Aga  of  the  JanissarieSy  who 
was  a  person  of  much  influence.  He  was  also  desiroas  that  the 
qneen-mother  (Catherine  de  Medicis)  should  enter  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  Saltana  Yalide,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  much  to  do 
with  State  affairs.  He  also  set  forth  the  constant  and  most  dis- 
tressing appeals  of  a  poor  Torkish  woman,  whose  two  daughters 
had,  by  some  freak  of  fortune,  come  into  the  service  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  but  of  whom  their  mother  could  gain  no  tidings.  He 
added,  'that  the  poor  woman  had  been  repeatedly  told  that  her 
daughters  were  not  slaves,  but  were  honourably  and  comfortably 
married ;  and  he  said  that,  as  these  assurances  had  not  satisfied 
her,  it  would  be  well  either  that  her  daughters  should  send  her 
some  money,  or  that  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  or  there- 
abouts should  be  granted  to  her  by  the  French  king.  Lastly,  he 
set  forth  that  Domenico  Olivien,  the  first  dragoman  at  the  French 
Embassy,  could  not  support  his  family  upon  three  hundred  crowns 
per  annum,  and  desired  an  augmentation  to  five  hundred  crowns, 
which  was  not  to  touch  the  twenty-five  pounds  payable  to  him  for 
expenses,  or  the  four  scarlet  robes  which  the  ambassador  gave  him 
annuaUy.  He  moreover  stated  that  the  aforesaid  dragoman  was 
anxious  to  marry  his  daughters,  and  craved  the  aid  which  the  Eings 
of  France  had  been  wont  to  give  to  his  predecessors  on  the  like 
occasion.'  The  oval  repeaters  and  the  donations  were  duly  given, 
and  the  first  dragoman  obtained  all  that  he  wanted;  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  whether  the  mother  of  the  two  young  Turkish 
women  ever  had  any  further  tidings  of  her  daughters. 

The  power  of  the  Sultans  was  still  so  great  in  1604,  that 
Henry  lY.  of  France,  writing  to  his  ambassador  in  that  year,  was 
forced  to  state  that  although  he  had  made  a  treaty  of  alliance — 
ofiensive  and  defensive — with  England  and  the  Low  Countries 
against  the  King  of  Spain,  the  allies  would  be  able  to  do  little  or 
nothing  unless  they  had  the  support  of  the  Sultan ;  and  he  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  the  Sultan's  officers,  who,  he  said, 
had  treated  'his  poor  subjects'  worse  than  his  avowed  enemies 
would  have  treated  them,  and  had  constantly  violated  '  the  Capitu- 
lations.' Now  the  *  Capitulations'  were,  in  1604,  the  sole  result 
to  France  of  the  labours,  the  intrigues,  and  the  moral  debasement 
of  her  monarchs.  They  enshrined  all  that  remained  of  her  attempt 
to  *  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee,'  for  they  conferred  on  her  flag 
the  exclusive  protection  of  all  European  commerce  with  the  East. 
The  letters  patent  granted  to  France  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent 
in  1535,  and  confirmed  by  Selim  H.  in  1569,  and  by  Mourad  IH. 
in  1581,  placed  the  French,  in  their  relations  with  the  Turkish 
Empire,  in  the  position  which  the  Venetians  had  occupied  in  their 
relations  with  the   Greek  Empire  from  the  year  1204  down  to 
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1458,  when  the  Turks  took  Constantinople.  In  fact,  in  the 
year  1585,  France  commercially  and  socially  assumed  the  role  of 
Venice. 

The  Capitulations,  or,  as  they  should  be  called,  the  letters  patent 
of  1685,  gaye  to  French  subjects  all  the  most  important  of  the 
privileges  which  subjects  of  the  Great  Powers  enjoy  at  the  present 
day,  but  which  at  first  were  given  to  the  French  alone.  The  right 
to  have  a  consul  (or  bayle),  who  should  be  the  sole  judge  in  com- 
mercial and  criminal  proceedings  between  the  subjects  of  France ; 
the  right  to  demand  the  assistance  of  the  Turkish  officials  in  the 
execution  of  the  French  consuls'  decrees ;  the  right  of  the  French 
to  have  their  dragoman  present  on  the  occasion  of  any  process 
against  them  in  Turkish  courts  or  Turkish  bureaux  ;  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Sultan  or  his  Grand  Vizier  against  the  decision  of  any 
subordinate  officer  of  the  Porte ;  the  freedom  of  the  French  consuls 
and  that  of  the  French  subjects  generally  from  responsibility  to  the 
Turks  for  any  but  personal  debts  or  obligations ;  the  right  of  free 
worship  without  let  or  hindrance ;  the  freedom  of  French  subjects 
from  compulsory  service,  whether  civil  or  military,  under  the  Turks; 
the  right  of  French  subjects  dying  in  Turkey  to  devise  their  property 
by  will ;  and  the  absolute  immunity  of  French  subjects  from  slavery, 
— all  these  important  privileges  were  secured  to  France  by  the  earliest 
letters  patent,  and  enjoyed  by  her  exclusively  for  fifty  years.  It 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mourad  lU.  that  the  English, 
about  the  year  1580,  by  the  agency  of  William  Harbom,  an  English 
merchant,  obtained  the  right  to  trade  under  the  English  flag,  re- 
ceived letters  patent  similar  to  those  which  I  have  analysed,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  English  Embassy  at  Constantinople.  The 
French  ambassadors  and  their  agents  declared  that  William  Har- 
bom obtained  these  concessions  to  England  by  corrupting  the 
Grand  Vizier  and  the  other  Turkish  officials ;  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  either  that  the  Turk  officials  were  willing  to  be  bribed,  or 
that  the  English  merchant  was  willing  to  bribe  them.  The  French 
ambassadors  subsequently  made  several  attempts,  which  were  at 
first  partially  successful,  to  regain  for  France  this  exclusive  privi- 
lege ;  but  they  were  unable  to  maintain  their  position,  and  were 
finally  compelled  to  admit  the  concurrence  of  England  and  the  other 
European  States.  On  the  African  coasts  France  retained  her  ex- 
clusive privileges  for  a  longer  period ;  but  in  Turkey  proper  she 
ceased  to  be  supreme  when  England  entered  the  field.  William 
Harbom  and  Edward  Barton,  who  was  the  first  English  ambas- 
sador to  the  Porte,  inaugurated  a  new  epoch,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Levant  Company  in  1581  was  a  fitting  commencement  of 
their  work.  The  Levant  Company  did  good  service  in  its  day, 
and  undoubtedly  deserves  a  tercentenary  festival ;  but,  alas,  it  has 
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but  one  Bnrvivizig  member^  and  when  he  pftsses  away*  nothing 
will  be  left  of  an  institation  whioh,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to 
exist,  might  have  saved  England  from  the  infractnoos  expendituie 
of  much  treasure  and  much  blood.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
thaty  with  the  advent  of  an  English  ambassador,  a  new  epoch  in 
the  affiurs  of  Turkey  commenced.  To  the  tomb  of  Sir  Edward 
Barton,  on  the  island  of  Halki,  English  tourists  should  make  a 
pilgrimage,  and  for  three  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  Murray ;  next,  because  it  is  the  grave  of  the  first  English  am- 
bassador at  the  Porte;  and  lastly,  because  it  is  the  grave  of  a 
man  who,  from  the  hour  of  his  arrival,  held  his  head  high  as  the 
representative  of  Elizabeth,  and  rated  the  pretensions  of  the  Turks 
at  their  true  value.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the  system  of  mixed 
European  interference  in  the  aflfairs  of  Turkey,  which  has  endured 
to  the  present  day,  commenced.  The  friendship  of  the  Sultan  had 
ceased  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  any  one  European  Power ;  but 
the  support  of  some  European  Power  had  become  necessary  to  the 
Sultan.  The  Turkish  Empire  still  towered  over  Europe  like  ^  a 
great  image,  whose  brightness  was  excellent,  and  whose  form  was 
terrible ;'  but  it  had  become  evident  that  the  feet  of  the  image  were 
of  clay,  and  that  its  fall,  though  not  absolutely  inmiinent,  wad  at 
least  assured.  From  that  day  until  now  the  European  States  have 
constantly  kept  in  view  the  exceeding  bright  image,  but  only  with  a 
view  to  the  appropriation  of  its  shattered  fragments ;  and  the  eri« 
dences  of  this  change  of  policy  are  nowhere  so  manifest  as  they 
are  in  the  records  of  French  diplomacy. 

*  He  lias  paBsed  away  Bince  these  remarks  were  written. 
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Eyeby  one  has  heard^  and  many,  haye  Bympathised  withy  the  ad^ioe 
of  Punch  to  persons  about  to  marry — 'Don't;'  bat  to  those  who 
reject  this  concentrated  expression  of  wisdom,  and  rash  on  their 
destiny,  another  wise  aphorism,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Ptmchf 
woald  be,  for  a  town  coaple,  *  Don't  hare  a  spare  room.'  I  am  now 
writing  from  my  own  experience.  My  domestic  life  was,  when  we 
had  settled  down  (after  a  honeymoon  passed  in  a  damp  cottage  near 
Riyerside),  if  not  ecstatic,  on  the  whole  a  reasonably  happy  one. 
We  had  a  small  hoase  in  Gadogan-place,  which  contained  as  com- 
fortably even  after  three  years  of  wedlock,  two  arrows  haying  been 
added  to  the  family  qoiyer.  I  made  an  excellent  hasband ;  if  I  did 
occasionally  cast  a  long  lingering  look  behind  on  my  cab-days,  and 
the  noctes  cosnaqiie  of  clab  life,  I  was  satisfied  on  the  whole.  I 
had  done  well,  too,  in  patting  on  the  wedding-garment,  and  was 
resolyed  to  enjoy  my  marriage  life ;  there  was  only  one  little  draw- 
back. The  oMquid  amari  in  istisfloribm  was  my  mother-in-law. 
She  possessed  a  yilla  at  Chislehorst,  bat,  like  all  people  with 
country  yillas,  passed  a  great  deal  of  her  time  in  London ;  eyery 
other  day  I  was  told  that  '  dear  mamma  was  coming  to  lanch,' 
or  else  wished  Emily  to  take  her  oat  for  a  driye,  thus  occupying  my 
place  in  the  brougham.  Sometimes  I  met  them  as  I  was  idling  in 
a  listless  uncomfortable  manner  in  the  Park,  the  two  oliye-branches 
looking  out  of  the  windows,  and  I,  the  author  of  this  domestic 
happiaess,  left  to  my  solitary  contemplations.  I  gradually  got  to 
didike  my  mother-in-law,  and  my  wife's  *  dear  mamma'  grated  on 
my  ear ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  could  not  lecture  my  wife 
on  her  filial  afiSdction ;  once,  when  I  hinted  that  these  yery  ami- 
able feelings  might  be  carried  to  excess,  she  began  to  cry,  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  I  felt  her  turn  towards  me  with  a  reproachful 
look  when  the  fifth  commandment  was  read ;  howeyer,  I  comforted 
myself  that  these  early  impressions  would,  like  many  other  exag- 
gerations, wear  themselyes  out ;  at  any  rate,  it  was,  after  all,  a 
slight  drawback  to  a  pleasant  home,  a  gentle  wife,  and  two  oliye 
branches. 

Yet  I  was  but  a  dreamer,  a  noyice  in  matrimonial  life  and 
female  ingenuity.  One  day  I  was  told  that  the  drains  were  wrong. 
In  yain  I  protested  they  were  all  right ;  it  was  true  that  one  of  the 
children  had  caught  cold,  but  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  drains. 
Mamma- in-law  appeared  on  the  scene ;  she  declared  she  had  always 
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smelt  something,  but  did  not  like  to  interfere  (this  was  indeed  s 
remarkable  trait) ;  the  doctor  was  sent  for ;  he  sniffed  about  and 
sided  with  the  majority ;  but  this  was  after  a  priyate  interview 
with  my  wife  and  her  mother.  Then  a  house-agent  was  taken  into 
council ;  he  was  quite  clear  that  we  could  not  remain  with  safety ; 
by  a  singular — and  my  wife  said  a  lucky — coincidence  a  house 
had  just  been  put  into  his  hands  to  let,  that  would  exactly  suit  us. 
It  was  close  by,  in  Halkin-street ;  a  little  dearer,  but  larger,  and  in 
all  respects  likely  to  suit  us.  My  wife  went  to  see  it,  and  was  very 
pleased.  'You  see,  dear,*  she  remarked  significantly,  'we  may 
require  a  larger  house  soon,  and  there  is  a  spare  room.'  A  spare 
room  !  Why  was  I  such  an  affectionate  husband  that  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  commencement  of  the  sentence,  and  not  its 
conclusion  ?  I  gave  her  a  kiss  of  gratitude  for  her  indirect  com- 
munication ;  the  bargain  was  strudk,  the  house  was  taken,  and  I 
was  the  possessor  of  a  house  with  a  spare  room. 

We  had  settled  down.  The  wedding-presents — ^the  ormolu 
clocks,  filigree  inkstands,  china  brackets — were  scarcely  replaced 
in  the  new  boudoir  when  a  note  arrived  from  Ghislehurst.  Mamma- 
in-law  had  not  appeared  for  a  fortnight.  She  had  written  to  say 
she  knew  she  would  be  in  the  way  while  we  were  moving  in. 
What  a  kind  considerate  woman !  I  began  really  to  feel  my  sensa- 
tion of  repulsion  to  her  was  unjust ;  but  when  this  note  arrived, 
a  creeping  sensation  came  over  me.  I  was  conscious  that  a  crisis 
in  our  domestic  life  was  at  hand.  It  was  a  magnetic  instinct ;  for 
this  note  had  been  preceded  by  others  without  producing  this  effect. 
We  were  at  breakfast.  Emily  opened  it,  coloured  slightly,  and 
handed  it  to  me,  not  without  perceptible  nervousness ;  and  yet, 
what  could  be  more  simple  ?  '  My  darling  child,  I  have  to  go  up 
to  town  to-morrow  for  three  days,  and  it  will  be  a  great  convenience 
if  I  could  have  the  spare  room.  I  will  be  no  trouble  at  all ;  my 
man  can  lodge  out.  And  if  you  and  Charlie  are  engaged  to  din- 
ner, I  want,  as  you  know,  very  little ;  besides,  I  daresay  he  will 
like  to  dine  at  his  club,  and  then  we  can  enjoy  a  cosy  evening. 
Charlie  will,  I  am  sure,  allow  you  to  welcome  your  ever-loving 
mamma.  So,  unless  you  telegraph  me  not  to  come,  I  shall  arrive 
by  an  early  train.' 

I  suppose  my  face  showed  my  annoyance.  The  fact  is,  I  was,  as 
the  sailors  say,  taken  aback.  If  I  positively  refused,  I  should  be 
considered  a  domestic  tyrant,  a  social  monster ;  and  if  I  assented, 
that  soft,  unctuous,  hawk-eyed  mother-in-law  would  never  be  out  of 
my  sight. 

'  It  is  only  for  three  days,'  said  Emily.  I  did  not  like  to  say 
that  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  dislodge  an  enemy  from  a  brist- 
ling outwork,  as  a  mother-in-law  after  a  three  days'  visit;  but 
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what  was  to  be  done,  or  rather  to  be  said  ?  for  I  saw  the  tears  were 
gathering  in  Emily's  eyes.  I  began  to  feel  that  '  circnmstances  are 
stronger  than  we  are ;'  that  we  mnst  accept  the  ineyitable ;  that  I 
should  have  foreseen  that  no  conjunction  of  planets  could  lead  to  more 
disastrons  results  than  that  of  a  mother-in-law  and  a  spare  room. 
I  felt  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  accept,  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  and 
come  to  terms.  '  Well,  Emily,  you  may  telegraph  that  we  will  see 
your  mamma  for  three  days  ;  but  after  that,  say  I  haye  to  leaye  town. 
So  she  will  of  course  go  then.'  Emily  was  too  glad  to  attend 
to  my  concluding  remark,  eyen  if  she  heard  it ;  so  off  went  a 
telegram,  and  the  next  day  two  cabs  droye  up.  Boxes  after  boxes 
were  taken  down ;  neyer  were  such  preparations  for  a  three  days' 
yisit. 

My  predictions  were  all  fulfilled ;  during  the  whole  season  my 
mother-in-law  remained,  the  terror  of  the  whole  establishment,  who 
at  last  left  en  masse.  She  made  Emily  go  to  the  cooperatiye  store, 
and  leaye  my  old  well-tried  tradesmen.  Our  life  became  one  of 
miserable  economy  and  painful  suspicion.  I  was  at  last  driyen  to 
set  up  a  cab  again,  and  find  a  home  at  the  Turf.  EmQy  grew 
paler  and  thinner,  my  mother-in-law's  features  sharper  and  sharper. 
O,  this  spare  room  I  Let  those  who  are  not  blessed  with  mothers- 
in-law  remember  that  there  are  always  enough  aunts,  cousins, 
nieces,  sisters-in-law,  and  aboye  all  dear,  sympathetic,  gushing 
fiiends,  to  fill  the  spare  rooms  of  a  carayansera. 
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DOCTOR  BERNAGIUS. 

iTroin  tie  iTtencl  o(  m.  9,ucitn  Vtart 


Thh  Foubth  Extract, 

COLONEL  RAMON. 
I. 

Dn>  the  Tolteos^  in  the  conrse  of  their  wanderingB,  cross  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  ?  Did  they,  like  the  barbaiian  tribes  of  the 
North  of  Earope^  march  inexorably  towards  the  sonth,  draws 
thither  by  the  irresistible  charm  of  southern  lands  ?  This  is  a  pro- 
blem difficult  to  solve,  for  the  civilisation  of  the  Toltecs  was  of  an 
advanced  kind,  and  no  people  was  ever  known  to  abandon,  when 
its  greatness  was  in  the  zenith,  the  territory  on  which  it  dwelt. 
Removals  of  this  kind  have  always  been  the  result  of  catastrophes, 
and  Torquemada,  when  he  asserts — 

My  meditation  was  suddenly  and  rudely  interrupted  by  distant 
firing;  two  or  three  balls  ricocheted  on  the  roof  of  my  house, 
splitting  the  tiles  with  a  sharp  little  noise ;  and  a  cluster  of  ants, 
no  doubt  disturbed  in  their  task  of  tunnelling  through  the  beam 
which  crossed  the  ceiling  just  above  my  head,  tumbled  down  in  a 
fijght  upon  my  open  books. 

Orizava  had  been  besieged  for  four  days  past  by  the  Liberals ; 
and  the  Conservatives,  who  occupied  the  town,  believed  themselves 
to  be  impregnable.  We  had  ample  supplies  of  Indian  com,  flour, 
rice,  and  cattle ;  ditches  had  been  dug  at  the  entrance  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  reinforcements  from  Mexico  we#e  expected. 
Happily  the  besiegers  were  badly  off  for  munitions  of  war,  and, 
unless  by  a  fortunate  accident,  they  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
dislodge  the  two  thousand  soldiers  of  the  line  commanded  by 
General  N^gr6t6. 

It  had  been  ascertained,  on  the  second  day  of  the  investment 
of  the  place,  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  money  in  the  treasure- 
chest  of  the  army.  The  OenenJ,  who  was  a  man  of  resources, 
remedied  that  evil  in  less  than  two  hours.  The  '  notables* — ^I  was 
one  of  that  meek  flock — received  an  order — an  invitation,  I  mean — 
to  present  themselves  at  the  Town  Hall  without  delay.  The  matter 
in  hand  was  merely  the  taking  of  the  necessary  measures  for  pre- 
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Tenting  the  pillage  of  our  honseB,  either  by  the  famished  bands 
from  without,  in  the  case  of  their  getting  into  the  city,  or  by  the 
troops  within,  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  paid.  After  a  touch- 
ing appeal  to  onr  well-tried  patriotism,  the  General  begged  us  to 
lend  him,  under  the  guarantee  of  his  signature,  which  the  Supreme 
GoTemment  could  not  fi&il  to  honour,  a  round  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs. 

Mexican  patriotism  is  apt  to  be  rather  lukewarm  on  occasions 
of  this  kind,  which  occur  pretty  frequently.  And  then  our  confi- 
dence in  the  signature,  which  was  offered  to  us  in  exchange  for  our 
piastres,  was  so  correctly  estimated  by  the  commandant,  that  he  had 
drawn  up  beforehand  a  list  of  the  sums  which  each  of  us  was  to 
deposit.  Of  course  the  General  reckoned  upon  our  patriotism; 
neyertheless,  as  eyeiything  ought  to  be  foreseen,  a  paragraph,  at  the 
top  of  the  list,  announced  that  every  bad  citizen  should  have  his 
hair  cut,  a  soldier's  helmet  placed  on  his  head,  and  a  place  in  the 
vanguard  assigned  to  him  on  the  first  alarm.  This  was  not  a  vain 
threat ;  General  Negrete  disdained  to  jest. 

When  one  finds  oneself,  either  by  accident  or  one's  own  fault, 
in  the  jaws  of  the  wolf,  there  is  no  good  in  protesting  or  in  scream- 
ing ;  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  out  again,  bitten  as  littie 
as  possible.  For  my  own  part,  I  pleaded  that  I  was  a  foreigner, 
and  therefore  bound  to  abstain  from  mixing  myself  up  in  any  way 
with  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  Mexican  nation.  I  had  friends  in 
both  camps ;  should  I  be  permitted  to  aid  those  in  the  one  at  the 
expense  of  those  in  the  other?  Again,  what  would  the  French 
Minister  say  to  this  breach  of  the  treaty,  by  which  French  residents 
in  Mexico  are  dispensed  from  contributing  to  forced  loans  ? 

The  General  listened  patiently  to  my  discourse.  He  held  his 
head  downwards,  apd  occasionally  shook  it  slowly  in  an  approving 
manner.  When  I  had  said  my  say,  he  replied  to  my  objections 
with  perfect  courtesy.  He  deprecated  indeed  the  use  of  the  term 
'forced  loan,'  as  applied  by  me  to  a  purely  patriotic  measure; 
but  he  quite  understood  my  scruples ;  he,  too,  had  friends  in  both 
camps.  He  would,  however,  authorise  me  to  place,  on  occasion, 
in  tiie  hands  of  the  Liberals,  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  I  was 
about  to  advance  to  him.  As  for  the  French  Minister,  he  would 
protest  at  first,  and  then  he  would  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Supreme  Government.  Was  not  this  his  business?  After 
all,  what  was  the  good  of  debating  the  matter  ?  I  was  a  savant — 
here  I  made  a  gesture  of  disavowal,  to  which  the  General  paid  no 
heed — and  although  he  himself  was  only  an  ignorant  man,  a  soldier, 
he  had  an  admiration  which  amounted  to  a  positive  weakness  for 
those  practical  men  who  passed  their  lives  in  reading,  and  there- 
fore I  might  have  remarked  that  I  had  been  taxed  at  a  figure  con- 
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siderably  below  that  at  which  the  contribntioxiB  of  the  other  *  notaUes' 
were  fixed.  I  bowed,  paid  five  hnndred  francs  instead  of  one 
thousand — which  proves  that  there  is  some  good  in  scienee — and 
went  home  to  endeayonr  to  find  the  key  to  an  Aztec  inscription 
which  had  been  recently  discoTored  by  two  woodcntters,  people  for 
whom  chance  seems  to  reserve  good  fortune  of  this  kind. 

During  my  visit  to  the  General  I  had  remarked,  standing  near 
him,  a  tall  man,  with  light  hair,  broad  shoulders,  a  stiff  moustache, 
and  heavy  eyebrows ;  a  man  who  looked  like  a  European,  and  whom 
I  took  to  be  a  German.  While  the  General  was  haranguing  us  the 
stranger  was  glancing  at  us  with  dull,  stealthy,  undecided  looks. 
His  white  pink- tinged  skin  puzzled  me ;  in  Mexico  every  one  has 
either  the  complexion  that  is  called  '  mat'  or  the  complexion  that 
is  called  *  bistre.'  He  leaned  carelessly  against  a  console-table.  A 
cavalry  sword  hung  at  his  side;  he  wore  a  jacket  of  blue  doth  with 
black  braid ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  would  take  his  under  lip 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  by  the  movement  show  us  his 
sound  sharp  teeth,  which  were  separated  like  those  of  certain  beasts 
of  prey.  Before  I  went  to  the  General's  quarters  I  would  have 
readily  undertaken  to  tell  the  names  of  all  his  aides-de-camp — there 
were  twenty  of  them — but  this  fair-skinned  officer  was  unknown  to 
me.  I  could  not  doubt  that  he  was  a  new  arrival,  but  how  had  he 
got  into  the  city  through  the  enemy's  lines  ? 

*  This  time,  doctor,  you  will  not  complain  of  us/  said  a  lieu- 
tenant to  me,  just  as  I  had  reached  the  street-door. 

'  H'm.  You  don't  know,  perhaps,  that  my  visit  costs  me  a 
hnndred  piastres  ?' 

*  You  have  the  esteem  of  the  General,  and  his  signature,  in 
exchange.' 

'I  appreciate  the  value  of  his  esteem,'  I  replied  prudently; 
*  but  tell  me  the  name  of  that  foreign  officer.' 

'  Foreign  officer !     There  is  not  one  in  the  garrison  1' 

*  What !  Do  you  mean  me  to  believe  that  fair  man,  with  a 
straight  forehead,  blue  eyes,  and  big  feet,  to  be  a  compatriot  of 
yours?  Germany  claims  him,  lieutenant;  the  Saxon  race  has 
characteristic  signs  which  cannot  deceive  even  the  humblest  member 
of  the  Anthropological  Society.' 

*  You  mean,  I  suppose.  Colonel  Ramon  ?' 

*  I  mean  the  man  who  has  this  moment  come  out  on  the  balcony.' 
'That  is  the  Colonel.     He  came  through  the  Liberal  camp 

yesterday  to  join  us.  You  must  know  his  wife  and  children  ?  They 
have  been  living  in  Orizava  for  several  months  past.  He  is  a  good 
soldier,  doctor,  this  Colonel  Ramon,  and  your  friends  the  Liberals 
grudge  him  to  us.  He  is  *^  as  brave  as  the  sword  he  wears/'  aa  we 
say  in  Mexico,  and  ought  to  have  been  a  general  long  ago.' 
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'  Is  he  German  or  American  ?* 

*  He  is  Mexican,  if  yon  please.' 

*  Then  his  father  was  European  ?' 

*  Neither  his  father,  nor  his  grandfather,  nor  his  great-grand- 
fiather,  that  I  know  of.  Why  will  yon  insist  npon  it,  doctor,  that 
no  one  is  horn  white  except  in  the  Old  World  ?  I  am  a  Paehla 
man,  and  you  are  actually  from  Paris,  since  you  are  French ; 
and  pray  what  difference  do  you  see  between  yonr  skin  and 
mine?' 

This  was  a  most  delicate  and  tonchy  point  of  controversy.  Man 
is  no  less  self-deceiving  with  respect  to  his  physical  than  with 
respect  to  his  moral  qaalities.  Each  people  has  its  own  especial 
foible :  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  calls  himself  a  colonel ; 
every  Frenchman  holds  that  he  is  deserving  of  a  decoration ;  every 
Mexican  piques  himself,  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  on  having  a  &ir 
skin.  I  therefore  immediately  acquiesced  in  my  friend's  view; 
social  life  would  be  impossible  without  those  concessions  which 
Alceste  called  cowardly. 

When  I  got  home,  and  was  about  to  resume  my  translation  of 
the  hieroglyphs  discovered  by  the  woodman  (his  baptismal  name 
was  *  John-of-God'),  I  could  not  keep  from  thinking  of  the  dull 
melancholy  face  of  this  Colonel  Bamon,  as  he  stood  listening  in 
impassive  silence  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  own  compatriots  and 
myself,  and  mechanically  pinching  his  under  lip  between  his  finger 
and  thumb  all  the  time. 

However  well  used  one  may  be  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a  siege — 
and  this  was  the  fourth  time  within  a  year  that  Orizava  had  experi- 
enced them — a  certain  uneasiness,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  rid 
oneself,  especially  when  one  possesses  collections  which  may  be 
destroyed  at  any  moment  by  an  ill-directed  bombshell,  always  does 
deprive  one  more  or  less  of  self-possession.  The  houses  in  Mexico 
are  solidly  constructed;  as  a  necessary  precaution  against  earthquakes, 
they  consist  of  only  one  story — the  exception  confirms  the  rule — 
and  are  usually  formed  of  four  walls,  one  yard  in  thickness,  three 
in  height,  covered  in  with  heavy  beams  of  wood  laden  with  round 
tiles.  In  these  stone  thimbles  one  is  sheltered  from  balls  until 
the  enemy  gets  possession  of  a  church,  establishes  himself  in  the 
bell-tower,  and  fires  downwards  on  the  town.  There  is  an  hour 
for  everything  in  Mexico ;  no  fighting  is  ever  done  at  night ;  sunset 
is  the  signal  for  truce.  It  was  near  the  end  of  May,  the  heat 
was  unendurable,  and,  as  I  could  not  study  in  the  daytime  on  account 
of  the  perpetual  alarms,  I  took  advantage  of  the  hours  during  which 
both  Conservatives  and  Liberals  kept  quiet,  to  occupy  myself  with 
my  great  work,  The  ToUecs  and  their  Migrations. 

In  ordinary  times  I  worked  at  the  open  window.     Whether  the 
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light  comes  from  the  moon,  from  the  stars,  or  from  rays  thrown 
out  from  the  ground,  which  has  heen  intolerahly  heated  daring  the 
day,  the  nights  in  the  tropics  never  are  quite  dark.  How  often 
have  I,  forgetting  my  task  for  a  while,  let  my  gaze  wander  to  the 
wooded  mountains  which  I  could  see  from  my  cabinet,  and  lose  itself 
there  !  The  trees  on  the  mountain-tops  stood  out  in  strange  fan- 
tastic form,  now  against  the  dark- blue  sky,  then  against  a  band  of 
white  mist,  like  a  fringe  of  silver.  To  the  branches,  shaken  by  the 
night  wind,  as  well  as  to  the  clouds,  imagination  lends  a  thousand 
forms.  What  immense  spaces  has  my  spirit  passed  through  in  a 
few  moments  of  forgetfulness !  From  the  recesses  of  the  primeval 
forest  I  descended  again  into  the  plain,  near  to  those  huge  tumuli 
which  hold  within  them  so  many  secrets  of  the  past,  and  I  asked 
myself  whether  the  key  to  the  enigma  of  the  Toltec  migrations  was 
not  buried  there  under  that  mass  of  earth,  which  should  one  day  be 
investigated  by  an  explorer  more  wealthy  than  I.  Crossing  the 
ocean,  as  though  on  wings,  my  imagination  would  often  bear  me  to 
Paris,  to  the  Institute,  under  whose  dome  I  would  find  myself,  about 
to  read  my  treatise — concluded  at  last — ^before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  had  been  summoned  by  its  dean.  *  Gentlemen,' 
«aid  I — and  then  I  went  no  farther ;  but  found  myself  again,  by  a 
strange  freak  of  fancy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where,  as  an 
infant,  I  learned  to  walk.  Nothing  less  impressive  would  have  suf* 
ficed  to  tear  me  away  from  that  dream  of  my  country  than  a  thunder- 
bolt, like  that  which  set  fire  one  evening  to  the  church  of  St.  John 
of  God,  and  melted  all  the  wreaths  of  gilded  copper  around  the 
heads  of  the  images  of  the  saints,  making,  however,  an  exception 
of  that  of  St.  Martin,  who  must  not  by  any  means  be  treated  dis- 
respectfully at  Orizava.  Another  evening,  it  was  the  mere  hum- 
ming of  an  insect  that  recalled  me  to  reality ;  and  I  captured  that 
beautiful  chrysina  with  emerald  elitra,  to  which  European  savantt 
have  given  my  name. 

On  the  present  occasion,  when  the  balls  had  ricocheted  on 
the  tiles,  struck  one  of  the  beams  of  the  roof,  and  covered  my 
•books  with  small  fragments  of  wood  and  a  few  unlucky  termites,  I 
Jooked  up  quickly  from  my  work,  and  held  my  breath  to  listen. 
What  did  these  explosions  and  these  projectiles  mean  ?  Was  this 
a  signal,  a  surprise,  an  alarm,  or  simply  some  random  firing  on  the 
part  of  dranken  soldiers  ?  There  was  no  frirther  sound.  In  a  comer 
of  the  room  was  a  cricket  chirping  to  his  lady-love,  undisturbed  by 
human  misadventures ;  outside,  a  night-watchman  was  calling  the 
hour  in  melancholy  tones.  I  was  somewhat  reassured  ;  but  yet  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  change  my  place,  and  get  into  a  comer.  Spent 
balls  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  is  generally  supposed ;  in  Mexico 
they  kill  a  greater  number  of  the  harmless  inhabitants  than  are 
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despatched  by  the  soldiers ;  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  chance  that 
I  am  still  living. 

The  termites  of  America  are  very  imperfectly  known.  About 
a  oentnry  ago,  Smeathman  described  the  African  species,  and  his 
work  is  still  regarded  as  an  authority.  In  the  essays  of  M.  de 
Quatrefages  upon  the  colony  of  those  insects  which  took  possession 
of  La  Bochelle,  he  has  thrown  light  upon  one  side  only  of  their 
history.  The  neuroptera  planipennce  which  had  just  tumbled  down 
upon  my  books  belonged  to  a  family  as  yet  undescribed,  and  they 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  disturbed  by  their  fall.  One  of  the  ants 
on  which  I  concentrated  my  attention  described,  at  first,  a  succes- 
sion of  circles ;  then,  travelling  up  to  the  top  of  the  page,  he  seemed 
to  hesitate,  opened  and  closed  his  mandibles,  and  came  down  again 
with  the  slowness  of  a  person  who  seeks  the  solution  of  a  problem. 
About  the  middle  of  the  page  the  traveller  paused,  and  then  began 
to  travel  crosswise  along  the  lines.  The  deep  gulf  that  separated 
page  211  from  page  210  caused  him  evident  surprise ;  he  retraced 
his  steps  in  haste.  I  crossed  his  path  with  my  pen-handle  to  bring 
him  back,  and  he  did  precisely  the  same  as  he  had  done  before.  I 
began  to  take  a  note  of  this  fact,  whose  importance  will  be  apparent 
to  all  who  are  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  especially  in  the 
study  of  entomology.  The  scrupulous  carefulness,  which  explains 
the  favour  with  which  the  Academies  receive  my  treatises,  induced 
me  to  repeat  the  experiment.  If  the  ant  should  travel  backwards 
a  third  time,  a  curious  observation  would  certainly  be  added  to  the 
history  of  the  habits  of  the  tribe.  The  innocent  insect  was  in 
motion,  and  I  was  watching  it  with  profound  attention.  Would  it 
clear  the  space  ? 

A  terrible  fusillade  broke  the  stillness.  I  jumped  up,  and 
crouched  under  the  shelter  of  the  walls.  The  balls  whistled,  the 
dull  roar  of  cannon  followed,  all  the  window-panes  shook  and  clat- 
tered. A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  without  any  abatement  of  the 
noise — a  century  to  a  passive  listener.  I  heard  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  then  loud  shouts,  quite  near.  Presently  several  horses 
passed  at  a  gallop.  Was  the  town  taken  ?  I  put  my  lamp  out — 
it  might  serve  as  a  firing-point  for  the  enemy — and  perceived,  to 
my  amazement,  that  day  had  dawned.  The  sight  of  the  sunlight 
emboldened  me ;  I  opened  my  window ;  the  firing  had  ceased. 
Some  half-clad  soldiers  were  marching  past ;  they  belonged  to  the 
garrison ;  and  I  presently  learned  that  the  Liberals  had  attacked 
one  of  our  entrenchments,  but  had  been  repulsed  with  loss,  and  that 
a  fiag  and  fifty  prisoners  had  been  taken. 

Shouts  of  *  Long  live  Beligion  and  the  Supreme  Government  I* 
and  *  Long  live  Liberty !'  filled  the  air.  Presently  I  saw  a  man 
mounted  on  a  gray  horse,  his  head  bound  up  with  a  handkerchief 
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spotted  with  blood,  advancing  into  the  crowd,  snrroanded  by  a 
number  of  yonng  officers  who  were  cheering  him  yociferoasly.  The 
officer  was  Colonel  Ramon.  He  it  was  who  had  foreseen  the 
attack,  repulsed  the  assault,  pursued  the  enemy  back  to  his  camp, 
and  taken  the  colours.  As  he  passed  by,  I  observed  that  his  grave, 
sad,  impassive  face  wore  the  same  expression  as  when,  leaning  against 
the  console-table  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  he  had  heard  his  General 
'  borrowing'  five  hundred  francs  from  me.  Our  eyes  met,  and  he 
saluted  me.  Presently  there  was  a  fen  de  joie ;  the  drums  beat, 
the  bells  clashed  out,  the  trumpets  sounded  with  their  bravest 
'  blare,'  and  the  people  crowded  round  the  drummers  and  trumpeters, 
shouting  and  applauding  tumultuously.  They  were  celebrating  a 
victory,  and  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  bed ;  but  before  I  fell  asleep 
I  had  read  once  more  what  Ixtlilxochitl  has  written  concerning  the 
Toltecs,  and  after  my  eyes  were  closed  I  continued  to  see  the  duU 
sad  features  of  Colonel  Ramon. 

Decidedly  the  face  of  that  man  was  unlike  any  other,  and  it  had 
impressed  me  strangely. 

II. 

In  his  learned  and  cumbrous  History  of  the  Indian  Monarchy ^ 
printed  for  the  second  time  at  Madrid  in  1728,  Torquemada  states 
that  the  Toltecs,  on  taking  possession  of  Mexico,  came  upon  the  traces 
of  a  race  of  giants.  In  their  traditions  the  Toltecs  preserved  the 
remembrance  of  a  deluge,  and  it  was  held  as  a  belief  among  them 
that  the  world  would  be  destroyed  anew,  but  by  fire.  Torquemada,  a 
Franciscan  monk,  seeks  to  establish  that  the  Bible — 

Heavens !  what  a  racket !  and  what  a  troublesome  invention 
is  that  odious  gunpowder !  The  firing  went  on  without  a  pause,  a 
field-piece  bellowing  out  its  deadly  roar  now  and  again,  while  the 
echo  transmitted  the  sound  from  hill  to  hill.  Orizava  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  smiling  valley ;  on  all  sides  of  it  are  flowery  slopes 
with  wooded  crests ;  and  between  each  cleft  a  lofty  peak  is  visible, 
dim  in  the  distance.  Afar  ofi"  is  the  snow-covered  volcano,  which 
seems  to  lean  over  that  it  may  espy  the  windings  in  the  plain  of 
the  innumerable  streams  that  flow  downwards  from  its  sides.  The 
Indians,  dwelling  among  those  distant  peaks,  inaccessible  to  any 
foot  but  theirs,  count  the  musket-shots  which  are  echoed  back  from 
the  town  ;  the  discharges  of  the  field-piece,  if  the  laws  of  acoustics 
are  not  false,  must  sound  to  them  like  a  prolonged  peal  of  thunder. 
In  the  time  of  the  Toltecs — 

A  horse  is  pulled  up  abruptly  under  my  windows;  several 
hurried  blows  are  struck  upon  my  door.     Some  one  is  impatient. 

'  Who  is  there  ?'  I  asked  loudly. 

'  Open  the  door,  doctor ;  open  the  door  !' 
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*  Give  me  time,  then.  In  no  country  that  I  know  of  are  the 
doors  opened  before  they've  been  knocked  at.  And  besides,  now 
that  I  think  of  it,  who  are  yon  ?* 

'  Diego  Peralta,  and  I  want  you  to  come  and  extract  a  ballet 
that  has  hit  my  captain  in  the  stomach,  and  lodged  there.  He  is 
in  danger  of  death,  doctor.  Make  haste,  or  I  will  break  in  yoar 
door.' 

'  My  house,'  said  I,  as  I  took  o£f  the  chain  which  served  to  re- 
inforce the  lock,  'is  that  of  a  foreign  citizen,  a  Frenchman,  a 
physician.' 

'  And  it  is  in  that  double  quality  that  I  have  come  to  fetch  you. 
He  is  bleeding,  seilor,  and  our  surgeons  have  all  lost  their  heads. 
Open  the  door,  in  God's  name !' 

The  chain  fell,  and  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  sub-lieu- 
tenant of  my  acquaintance.  The  flame  of  my  lamp  lighted  up  his 
pale  agitated  face ;  his  black  eyes  shone  with  a  feverish  brilliance. 

'  Get  up  behind,'  he  said;  '^  we  have  not  a  minute  to  lose.' 

'  Give  me  time  to  get  my  instrument-case  at  least.' 

*  You  must  not,  doctor ;  it  is  not  instruments  that  our  surgeons 
lack.' 

'Myhat— • 

*  The  night  is  warm,  and  I  will  lend  you  mine.* 

*  Tou  must  acknowledge,'  said  I,  as  I  hoisted  myself  up  with 
some  difficulty  on  the  croup  of  my  unceremonious  visitor's  horse, 
'  that  the  new  fashion  of  fighting  at  night  is  very  disagreeable ;  soon 
one  will  not  know  when  to  take  to  one's  books  with  any  chance  of 
peace  and  quietness.' 

'  Hold  tight,  doctor.' 

The  caution  was  timely,  for  the  horse  started  o£f  at  a  gallop. 

We  passed  through  the  deserted  streets ;  the  sky  was  full  of 
shooting  stars :  they  might  have  been  taken  for  the  distant  '  bou- 
quet' of  a  display  of  fireworks.  The  continuous  cracking  of  the 
musketry  seemed  to  come  nearer,  and  to  proceed  from  the  direction 
of  the  Angostura  Gate,  towards  which  my  companion  urged  his 
noble  horse  at  the  top  of  its  speed. 

*  Where  the  devil  are  you  taking  me  to  ?'  I  gasped,  breathless 
firom  the  combined  effect  of  our  headlong  pace  and  the  constraint  of 
my  position. 

The  lieutenant  did  not  seem  to  hear  me.  Occasionally  a  bright 
flame  flashed  out ;  the  field-piece  was  vomiting  its  deadly  contents, 
to  which  the  fire  of  musketry  responded  ;  the  bullets  whistled  about 
me  with  a  most  annoying  and  disagreeable  noise.  We  passed  near 
a  great  fire  lighted  behind  a  hut ;  the  General  was  there ;  a  crowd 
of  people  stood  about  him  transmitting  his  rapid  orders.  Again  I 
questioned  my  companion,  who  still  pushed  forward,  bending  over 
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his  horse's  neck,  and  either  did  not  hear  or  would  not  reply  to  my 
questions.  Was  this  intended  for  a  rough  practical  joke  ?  Was  he 
taking  me  to  the  front  ?  I  had  paid  my  contribution ;  I  was  not 
going  to  stand  this ;  and  was  just  about  to  protest  loudly,  when  the 
horse  was  pulled  up  close  by  a  trench.  Leaning  oyer  ike  parapet, 
and  facing  the  enemy,  stood  Colonel  Ramon.  A  bandage  across  his 
forehead  came  almost  down  to  his  hard  cold  eyes.  His  figure  was 
lighted  up  from  time  to  time  by  sudden  gleams,  and  a  very  impres- 
sive one  it  was.  Around  me  were  a  group  of  hardy  soldiers,  who 
kept  their  chief  well  in  sight.  All  about  the  General  were  bustiing 
and  noisy ;  all  here  were  observant  and  silent. 

'  Where  have  they  taken  the  captain  to  ?'  asked  my  guide  of  a 
sergeant. 

*  The  captain  ?  He  has  been  dead  these  ten  minutes,'  replied 
a  voice. 

The  lieutenant  hurled  a  horrible  imprecation  at  the  head  of  the 
enemy,  then  took  his  cap  off,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his 
breast  with  great  solemnity. 

I  remarked  that  we  only  were  on  horseback,  that  a  fall  half  of 
our  bodies  was  above  the  parapet,  and  that  a  ball — 

I  had  not  time  to  conclude.  Our  horse  reared  up  on  his  hind  legs, 
and  fell  headlong  down.   I  rose  from  the  ground,  bruised  and  giddy. 

*  Attention  I  Reserve  your  fire  !'  said  the  Colonel,  and  his  voice 
was  as  calm  as  his  face. 

I  saw  him  draw  his  sword.  I  heard  a  confused  clamour,  then  a 
hideous  din ;  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish,  to  understand  any- 
thing. Cries,  oaths,  appeals  to  the  Virgin,  and  a  continuous 
whistling  were  among  the  sounds.  Suddenly  there  came  a  dead 
silence. 

*  Stand  firm,  my  children !' 

*  Forward !     Forward ! ' 

*  Long  live  Religion !' 

*  Long  live  Liberty !' 

Did  I  run,  did  I  roll,  or  did  some  one  push  me  ?  Had  the 
instinct  of  preservation  guided  me  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  all  I  know  is, 
that  I  found  myself  at  the  bottom  of  a  dry  ditch,  that  fighting  was 
going  on  around  me,  and  that  there  was  firing  on  all  sides. 

*  Victory  !*  shouted  the  Colonel. 

*  Victory  1'  echoed  his  soldiery. 

I  endeavoured  to  gain  my  feet ;  but  a  volley  came  from  the  right, 
and  I  sank  down  again  into  my  ditch.  The  soldiers  who  ware 
nearest  to  me,  the  upper  part  of  whose  bodies  I  could  see,  let  &I1 
their  arms,  while  some  dropped  in  a  heap  where  they  stood,  others 
fell  forward,  and  others  backward.  A  few,  staggering  as  though 
drunk,  moved  about  aimlessly. 
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*  Malediction  !     We  are  tamed  !' 

Colonel  Ramon  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  as  he  tried  to  pierce  the  darkness. 
'  Fire !'  he  shouted,  and  stretched  out  his  arm. 
It  was  the  enemy  who  responded  to  his  order. 

*  We  are  betrayed !'  cried  a  young  aide-de-camp ;  *  the  Liberals 
are  in  the  city.' 

The  Colonel  looked  around  him ;  his  soldiers  were  flying ;  he 
was  alone.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  disdainfully,  muttering, 
*  Always  traitors  I' 

Then  he  quietly  replaced  his  sword  in  its  scabbard,  picked  up  a 
soldier's  cloak,  threw  it  over  his  shoulders,  and  I  watched  him  as  he 
walked  away  into  the  city,  where  the  bells  were  beginning  to  clash 
and  clang  uproariously.  A  detachment  came  up  close  to  the  trench ; 
it  consisted  of  partisans  of  General  Slave,  who  had  been  besieging 
us  for  the  last  two  weeks.  T,he  horsemen  entered  the  streets  by 
squadrons  and  disappeared ;  but  they  had  previously  set  fire  to  a 
bamboo  hut,  and  the  flames  lighted  the  field  of  battle.  I  stood 
up  in  my  ditch  and  surveyed  the  scene.  About  thirty  men,  killed 
or  wounded,  lay  on  the  ground.  The  firing  had  ceased ;  the  bells 
of  the  parish  church  were  ringing ;  the  Liberals  were  certainly  in 
the  heart  of  the  town.  Then  came  more  tramping  of  horses'  hoofs ; 
this  time  the  riders  were  Slave  and  his  staff.  He  pulled  up  close 
by  the  burning  hut.  Soldiers  in  white  jackets  came  swarming  from 
all  sides,  shouting,  '  Long  live  Religion  I  Long  live  Liberty  I 
Long  live  the  Supreme  Government !' 

'  Ah,'  thought  I,  *  the  handle  is  changed,  but  the  spade  is  the 
same  I  Since  the  time  of  the  Toltecs  how  much  blood  has  been 
vainly  poured  out  upon  this  land,  which  would  be  an  earthly  para- 
dise but  for  the  discord  between  its  inhabitants  !  Here  they  fight 
neither  for  an  idea,  nor  for  glory,  nor  for — ' 

A  ditch  is  a  bad  place  to  philosophise  in.  Leaving  my  reflec- 
tion unfinished,  I  endeavoured  to  get  out  of  the  hiding-place  into 
which  chance  had  pushed  me  for  my  salvation. 

'Has  Negr^te  been  taken?'  asked  Slave. 

*  No,  General ;  he  is  retreating  toward  the  Pearl  defile,  and  if 
our  soldiers  pursued  him,  they  would  be  shot  down  one  by  one.' 

'  And  the  Colonel  ?' 

*  No  one  has  seen  him ;  but  we  have  taken  his  horse.' 

'Let  proclamation  be  made  at  sunrise  that  a  reward  of  ten 
thousand  piastres  will  be  given  for  him,  alive  or  dead.' 

Although  I  was  suffering  from  a  severe  bruise  on  the  leg,  which 
was  very  painful,  and  prevented  me  from  climbing  up  the  side  of 
my  ditch  so  quickly  as  I  should  have  wished,  I  could  not  repress  a 
movement  of  disgust  on  hearing  this.     Colonel  Ramon  was  a  brave 
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soldier.  I  had  just  seen  him  nnder  fire,  and  I  coold  not  explain 
to  myself  the  imprudence  which  led  him  to  return  into  the  eity, 
when  a  few  steps  would  have  taken  him  to  a  field  of  sngar-csiie 
hard  by,  beyond  which  lay  the  forest.  At  this  moment  two  fellows 
seized  me  roughly  by  the  collar,  and,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
my  explanations,  dragged  me  towards  the  staff. 

'  A  prisoner.  General !'  they  cried  simultaneously. 

'  Permit  me,  gentlemen — '  I  began,  when  I  had  fetched  my 
breath. 

'  Good  heavens,  doctor,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?'  asked  the 
General,  as  he  rode  forward  to  meet  me,  and  put  out  his  hand. 

'  Nothing,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,*  I  replied ;  '  and  I  candidly 
confess.  General,  that  I  should  prefer  to  be  quietly  at  home.' 

*  Do  you  then  serve  the  enemies  of  the  nation  ?' 

'  I  serve  God  first,  as  your  compatriots  say,  and  after  Him, 
Science,  when  I  am  left  at  leisure.  Just  think.  General,  I  was 
working  at  that  essay  on  the  Toltecs,  about  which  you  were  formally 
kind  enough — * 

'  Was  it  not  Colonel  Ramon  who  commanded  this  post  ?'  asked 
the  General,  interrupting  me. 

'  Yes — at  least  I  think  I  heard  so.' 

'  A  fair  man.     Do  you  not  know  him  ?' 

'  I  have  seen  him  three  times ;  but,  from  the  first,  I  noticed 
that  peculiarity.' 

*  Which  way  did  he  go  ?' 

'  Upon  my  honour.  General,  if  you  were  to  ask  me  how  I  my- 
self got  into  that  ditch,  I  should  find  it  very  hard  to  explain.  Tou 
may  judge,  therefore — ' 

<  I  understand  you,  doctor.     Good-bye  for  the  present.' 

The  General  galloped  away.  The  two  soldiers  who  had  pulled 
me  out  of  the  ditch  now  seized  me  anew  by  the  collar. 

'  Are  you  drunk,  you  fellows  ?'  cried  I. 

'  You  must  come  along  with  us,'  said  one  of  them;  'you  are 
our  prisoner.' 

'  Have  you  not  seen  that  I  am  the  friend  of  your  General  ?' 

'  He  did  not  tell  us  to  let  you  go,'  replied  the  other,  as  he  tried 
to  pull  my  watch  out  of  my  waistcoat-pocket. 

Although  I  am  a  Frenchman,  and  come  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Strasbourg,  I  am  of  a  calm  and  pacific  temperament.  The  watch 
that  the  fellow  wanted  to  deprive  me  of  had  belonged  to  Humboldt — 
the  author  who,  according  to  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  has  written  the 
greatest  number  of  untruths  about  America — and  I  prized  it  almost 
as  highly  as  I  prized  my  essay  on  the  Toltecs.  I  struck  the  robber 
a  violent  blow  with  my  clenched  fist,  and,  as  his  comrade  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  sword,  I  recalled  to  timely  remembrance  the  Spanish 
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proverb,  *  He  who  strikes  first  strikes  twice/  and  snatching  a  mus- 
ket, I  dealt  him  a  stroke  with  the  stock,  which  made  him  both 
howl  and  reflect.  My  two  rascals  took  to  their  heels.  I  flung  down 
my  weapon,  and  reflecting  on  the  truly  disagreeable  occurrences  of 
the  last  two  hours,  I  determined  that  I  would  go  quietly  home. 

Groans  from  some  wounded  men  dose  by  reached  me,  and  I 
forgot  my  resolution.  There  was  a  case  of  a  wound  with  the  sword- 
bayonet  which  astonished  me ;  it  had  divided  the  tissues  of  the 
abdomen,  without  injuring  the  essential  organs,  with  all  the  pre- 
cision and  intelligence  of  a  knife  in  the  hand  of  Dupuytren.  I  also 
admired  a  ball,  which,  having  hit  a  man  in  the  temple,  ran  round 
the  osfrontis  without  harming  it;  but  this  case  seemed  less  curious 
to  me  than  the  other.  I  was  presently  aided  in  my  task  by  a  cap- 
tain and  some  soldiers.  The  first  proceeding  of  the  captain  was  to 
administer  to  each  of  the  dying  men  a  huge  glassful  of  that  cane- 
brandy  vulgarly  called  chiriguerito^  which  causes,  it  is  well  known, 
a  silent  and  gloomy  intoxication. 

The  sun  had  long  been  above  the  horizon  when  I  betook  myself 
to  my  own  dwelling,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  a  prey  to  nervous 
emotion,  which  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  agitation  of  the  night.  I 
drew  near  to  my  own  house.  The  streets  were  still  empty,  and  the 
doors  closed.  Some  Creoles,  who  were  unaware  that  all  was  over, 
still  remained  in  hiding  behind  the  shutters  and  rails  of  their  windows. 
One  of  these  people  called  out  to  me,  when  I  was  recognised, 

*  What  has  happened  ?' 

*  We  are  under  the  Liberal  rigime.* 

'  Ah !     Do  you  know  whether  the  troops  have  money  ?' 

*I  believe  not.' 

My  questioners  shook  their  heads  ruefully.  They  lacked  patriot- 
ism, according  to  the  expression  of  General  NegrSte. 

At  this  moment  a  band  of  the  vanquished  passed  by  me,  shout- 
ing, at  the  pitch  of  their  voices,  '  Long  live  the  Nation !  Long  live 
Liberty !  Long  live  the  Supreme  Government  1'  Just  what  they 
had  shouted  the  day  before!  Only  that  yesterday  the  Supreme 
Government  meant  Miramon,  whereas  to-day  it  meant  Juarez. 

Two  corporals  came  after  the  tumultuous  band,  and  I  caught 
what  they  were  saying. 

'  He  was  found  under  a  heap  of  maize-straw,'  said  one. 

'  A  good  job  for  the  lucky  devil  who  found  him,'  said  the  other. 

*  Tes ;  but  for  all  that,  he  will  eat  bread  which  I  should  not 
like  to  taste.    Didn't  he  defend  himself  stoutiy  when  he  was  taken !' 

*  Who  has  been  taken  ?'  I  asked  of  the  men. 

'  Colonel  Bamon,  sefior.     He  will  be  shot  to-morrow.' 
Colonel  Bamon  1   I  was  ignorant  of  his  past,  his  life,  his  opinions, 
and  yet  he  interested  me.     I  remembered  that  he  had  a  wife  and 
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children.  It  was  to  see  them  once  more,  to  bid  them  adieu,  tbii 
he  had  gone  back  into  the- city,  instead  of  taking  to  flight.  Poor 
Colonel !     Of  one  thing  at  least  I  felt  sure :  he  would  die  bravelj. 


m. 

The  Liberals  had  been  in  occupation  of  the  city  for  six 
weeks,  and  the  new  commandant  had  put  the  patriotism  of  the 
*  notables'  to  the  proof  by  borrowing  from  them  several  ihonsands 
of  piastres  on  Government  security.  The  end  of  June  was  near,  tiie 
heat  was  more  intolerable  than  usual,  and  we  were  all  longing  for 
the  rainy  season.  Lastly,  we  were  at  peace  for  the  moment 
N^gret6,  who  was  now  our  enemy,  was  making  expeditions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Puebla.  Colonel  Ramon,  who  was  not  taken, 
though  rumour  had  asserted  his  capture,  had  not  been  shot ;  and 
it  was  considered  very  probable  that  he  was  still  commanding 
the  cavalry  of  his  former  chief,  although  his  name  did  not  figure  on 
any  report.  The  great  animosity  of  the  Liberals  against  the  Colonel 
was  due  entirely  to  his  bravery  and  his  military  talents.  He  was 
quoted  as  a  hero  by  the  Conservatives,  and  denounced  as  a  dangerous 
man  by  the  Liberals,  who  could  not  forgive  him  for  having  beaten 
them  twenty  times. 

Thanks  to  the  temporary  tranquillity  of  the  city,  I  had  be^i  able 
to  resume  my  old  custom  of  going  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  and  rising 
at  dawn,  so  as  to  devote  several  hours  to  my  work  before  my  patients 
arrived.  On  the  10th  June  1864,  while  I  was,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  turning  over  the  contents  of  the  library  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Grace,  I  came  by  chance  upon  a  dusty  manuscript  at  the 
bottom  of  a  drawer.  According  to  a  memorandum  upon  the  cover, 
this  was  a  narrative  of  travel  written  seventy-five  years  previously, 
by  a  monk,  during  a  mission  to  the  savages  of  California.  The 
document  might  be  a  precious  one,  and  before  classifying  it  among 
the  manuscripts  committed  to  the  keeping  of  Brother  Angelo,  I 
wished  to  glance  through  it.     I  opened  it,  and  read : 

'  That  evening  the  Indians  took  us  to  see  a  stupendous  ruin. 
It  was  one  of  those  immense  places  of  shelter  which  were  constructed 
by  the  Toltecs  during  their  march  towards  Analmac ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  collected  the  information,  which  I  am  now  about  to 
detail,  concerning  the  history  of  that  people  whose  name  signifies 
«  architect." ' 

My  hands  trembled,  my  heart  beat,  my  knees  knocked  together; 
the  emotion  which  I  experienced  on  reading  those  lines  was  over- 
powering. The  good  &ther-custodian  of  the  convent  thought  I  was 
suddenly  taken  iU. 
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*  An  unpublished  work  npon  the  Toltecs !'  I  exclaimed,  flourish- 
ing the  manuscript  oyer  my  head. 

The  monk  smiled  at  my  enthusiasm ;  he  did  not  concern  him- 
self with  the  things  of  this  world,  and  he  authorised  me  to  carry 
away  the  precious  manuscript.  Li  my  gratitude  I  kissed  his  hand, 
after  the  Mexican  fashion  of  saluting  a  priest. 

I  placed  my  treasure  in  my  breast  and  buttoned  my  coat  over 
it ;  I  felt  as  if  it  could  not  be  safe  anywhere  except  in  my  cabinet. 
"When  I  got  home  I  found  the  father  of  little  Alonzo  and  the  wife 
of  Perez  Gomez  waiting  for  me,  and  I  had  to  attend  to  them  on 
the  instant.  After  my  dinner,  which  I  ate  hastily,  one  of  my  col- 
leagues paid  me  a  visit.  How  I  cursed  him,  poor  man !  Fortu- 
nately our  curses  do  not  influence  the  even  course  of  things ;  if  he 
had  broken  an  arm  or  a  leg  on  leaving  me  I  should  have  thought 
myself  guilty ;  so  that,  since  that  time,  I  have  forbidden  myself  to 
indulge  in  any  thoughts  of  that  kind. 

At  length,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  I  found  myself  at  liberty, 
really  free,  and  I  spread  out  the  manuscript  upon  my  desk. 

The  document  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  On 
the  first  page  was  a  cross  drawn  with  a  pen,  and  underneath  it 
vrere  these  simple  words  written  in  firm  round  hand  as  legible  as 
print :  '  Belacion  del  viage  de  fray  Rafael,  de  la  orden  de  nuestro 
padre  San  Francisco,  1665  to  1670,  escrita  por  el  mismo.' 

I  took  notes  as  I  read,  and,  at  about  half-past  twelve,  I  had 
reached  the  famous  passage  which  would  bring  me  into  the  midst 
of  my  subject,  the  Toltecs.  I  paused  in  thought  for  an  instant, 
and,  just  as  I  was  about  to  resume  my  pen,  there  came  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door. 

'  It  is  a  mistake,'  said  I  to  myself. 

But  it  was  not  so ;  my  Indian  servant,  who,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  men  of  his  race,  slept  on  the  tiles  in  the  corridor,  was  talk- 
ing to  somebody  through  the  trap  in  the  door.  Presently  he  came 
into  my  cabinet,  and  said, 

*  A  gentleman  wants  to  speak  to  you,  seSor.' 

<  Let  the  gentleman  go  to  the —     Who  is  he  ?' 
'  I  don't  know  him ;    he  says  he   is  ill,  and  wants  to  see 
you.' 

*  Let  him  in,  then.' 

I  had  barely  had  time  to  shut  up  the  Relacion  defray  Rafael 
in  my  desk  when  a  tall  man,  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  a 
large  gray  cloak,  entered  the  room.  He  shut  the  door  abruptly  on 
my  Indian,  and  came  forward  with  some  hesitation. 

'  Good,'  thought  I ;  '  this  is  some  bandit  who  has  been  robbing 
a  diligence,  has  got  a  bullet  into  him,  and  wants  the  wound  dressed 
in  secret.' 
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My  visitor  took  his  hat  o£f.  I  started  up.  Colonel  Ramon 
stood  before  me. 

*  I  know,  doctor/  said  he,  in  a  grave  Yoice,  '  that  your  honour 
and  year  humanity  may  be  trusted.' 

I  bowed.     I  was  so  taken  aback  that  I  could  not  speak. 

'  Do  you  consent  to  accompany  me  ?*  resumed  the  Colonel.  '  I 
wish  to  take  you  to  see  three  persons,  dear  to  me,  who  are 
iU.' 

'  I  am  at  your  service,  Colonel.' 

*  Do  not  give  me  that  title,'  said  he,  shaking  his  head ;  *  at 
this  moment  it  might  cost  me  my  life,  and  other  lives  depend  on 
miue.' 

I  took  up  my  hat. 

'  I  ought  to  tell  you  beforehand,  doctor,'  said  the  Colonel,  and 
his  voice  trembled  slightly,  *  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  recompense 
your  care  for  some  months.' 

'  That  does  not  matter,  seiior.     Dr.  Bemagius — ' 
'  Is  as  humane  as  he  is  learned,  I  know.   Listen  to  me,  then ; 
it  is  to  my  wife  and  children  that  I  want  to  take  you,  and  medi- 
cines will  be  needed.     Now,  though  my  head  is  worth  ten  thousand 
piastres,  I  do  not  possess  a  sou.' 

'  Never  mind  about  that,  Col — sefior,  I  mean.     Let  as  go.' 
But  a  thought  struck  me,  and  I  opened  a  small  bureau,  in 
which  I  kept  some  ready  money. 

*  Take  what  you  want,  Colonel,'  said  I.  *  Ton  wiU  really  oblige 
me  by  doing  so.' 

The  Colonel's  eyelids  drooped,  and  I  saw  that  his  eyes  moist- 
ened. He  laid  a  trembUng  hand  on  one  of  the  piles  of  money, 
slipped  it  into  the  pocket  of  his  jacket,  the  same  blue  jacket  with 
black  braid  which  he  wore  at  the  General's  and  in  the  trench. 

'  On  my  honour,'  said  he,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  *  I,  or 
mine,  will  repay  you  in  the  future  for  the  bread  which  you  give  us 
to-day.' 

He  wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  passed  out  before  me,  and 
five  minutes  later  we  were  in  the  suburb  of  Pichoealco.  Just  as 
we  turned  into  the  narrow  lane  a  night-watchman,  armed  with  a 
halbert  and  a  lantern,  approached  us. 

*  Blessed  are  the  eyes  that  see  you,  doctor,'  said  he,  on  recog- 
nising me ;  '  I  will  escort  you.' 

*  Do  not  take  that  trouble,  my  good  Geronimo ;  I  am  almost  at 
my  destination.' 

'  Who  is  ill,  then  ?'  asked  Geronimo,  as  he  turned  the  light  of 
his  lantern  full  on  the  Colonel. 

'  My  wife,'  answered  the  latter,  in  a  steady  voice. 
'  I  will  take  you  safe  home,  doctor ;   let  us  go  on.' 
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*  No,  no,  indeed  yon  need  not.  I  shall  not  return  nntil  day- 
light.* 

'  At  all  events  I  will  escort  yon  to  this  gentleman's  dwelling ; 
the  quarter  is  not  safe,  and  what  would  be  said  in  the  city,  good 
Heaven  !  if  any  harm  were  to  come  to  your  grace  ?* 

The  deuce  take  over- zeal !  How  were  we  to  get  rid  of  this 
good  fellow,  who  all  the  time  kept  his  eyes  on  my  companion, 
being  doubtless  much  surprised  that  he  did  not  recognise  him? 
Oeronimo  was  an  honest  '  alguazil ;'  but  he  had  only  one  idea,  his 
duty,  and  the  Colonel's  head  was  worth  ten  thousand  piastres  !  If 
chance  does  not  come  to  our  aid — 

A  shrill  whistle  sounded ;  we  turned,  and  saw  a  light  in  the  dis- 
tance whirling  round  in  a  circle.  This  is  the  signal  in  use  among 
the  night-watchmen  when  help  is  needed. 

'Knives  are  out  at  Galvez  the  tailor's!'  exclaimed  Oeronimo. 
'  A  curse  on  fandangoes  and  females  !  Where  shall  you  be,  doctor  ? 
We  are  very  likely  to  want  you  to  sew  up  a  hole  in  somebody's  skin/ 

'  Twenty  yards  from  here,  at  my  fellow-countryman's.' 

Oeronimo  lowered  his  lantern,  looked  at  me — my  ready  lie 
seemed  to  have  solved  a  problem  for  him — and  ran  o£f.  A  lie  1 
Was  it  altogether  one  ?  It  is  true  that  the  Colonel  spoke  the 
purest  Spanish ;  but  his  fair  hair,  his  white  skin,  his  robust  limbs 
were  European.  Unless  indeed — what  an  idea!  And  yet — are 
not  their  buildings  there  to  prove  it  ? — the  type  of  the  Toltecs  dif- 
fered completely  from  that  of  the  Aztecs.  Could  it  be  that,  across 
the  ages,  a  specimen — 

*  Take  care,  doctor.' 

The  Colonel's  warning  was  timely ;  I  was  just  about  to  knock  up 
against  a  hedge  of  prickly  cactus. 

*  It  is  fortunate,'  said  I  to  my  companion,  *  that  they  are  fighting 
down  at  Galvez  the  tailor's  ;  I  was  beginning  to  get  anxious  about 
Geronimo's  obstinacy.' 

'  And  I  should  have  been  sorry  if  I  had  been  obliged  to  crack  the 
poor  fellow's  skull.' 

'What!' 

'  Did  you  imagine,'  replied  the  Colonel,  with  perfect  composure, 
'  that  I  should  have  allowed  myself  to  be  taken  ?' 

I  heard  him  uncock  a  pistol  underneath  his  cloak,  and  the 
roughness  of  the  path  obliged  me  to  step  carefully.  We  were  walk- 
ing along  the  edge  of  a  small  wood,  and  had  left  the  houses  far 
behind.  Cocks  were  crowing  and  dogs  were  howling  in  the  dis- 
tance. I  followed  my  guide  into  a  tumbledown  hut,  and  there,  in 
a  corner,  I  saw  a  young  woman  lying  on  a  mat.  Her  large  eyes 
were  burning  with  fever,  and  she  held  two  little  shivering  children 
to  her  breast. 
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I  was  deeply  moyed  by  this  spectacle.  Poverty,  in  Mexico, 
seldom  wears  so  sordid  and  terrible  a  form  as  that.  One  felt  that 
hunger  reigned  in  that  wretched  dwelling,  and  noisome  vapours  rose 
from  the  damp  rough  floor.  I  questioned  and  examined  the  sufferers. 
The  children  looked  at  me  with  alarm,  and  their  mother  also  seemed 
uneasy.  She  turned  her  eyes  every  moment  towards  her  husband, 
who  followed  my  movements  with  close  attention,  while  he  held  a 
lighted  wooden  torch. 

'  Nothing  serious,'  said  I,  after  a  few  minutes ;  *  they  will  all  be 
quite  well  in  a  week.' 

The  tension  of  the  Colonel's  features  relaxed;  he  bent  down  and 
kissed  his  wife.  Then  I  learned  that  she  had  been  living  in  that 
wretched  place  for  a  month,  cared  for  by  two  poor  Indian  women, 
her  neighbours.  Twenty  times,  by  day  and  night,  her  miserable 
hut  had  been  surrounded,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  her  husband.  I 
strove  to  cheer  her,  to  restore  some  calmness  to  her  excited  brain. 

*  Make  him  go  away,  doctor,'  said  sho- 

'  Why  did  you  not  call  me  in  sooner.  Colonel  ?' 

*  You  forget  that  I  am  proscribed,'  he  answered. 

We  left  the  hut  and  entered  the  wood,  through  which  I  followed 
him  mechanically.  Every  now  and  then  we  had  to  push  aside  the 
branches  in  order  to  get  on.  The  Colonel  stopped  close  to  a  for- 
saken lime-kiln ;  there  he  had  lived  since  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
the  Liberals,  stealing  down  in  the  evening  to  the  cabin  in  which  his 
wife  and  children  dwelt. 

I  took  leave  of  Colonel  Ramon  at  daybreak,  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion upon  the  best  means  of  conveying  to  my  patients  the  food 
and  medicines  which  they  would  require,  without  attracting  danger- 
ous attention.  He  wanted  to  guide  me  to  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  dissuading  him  from  doing  so.  The 
wood  was  neither  so  extensive  nor  so  thick  that  I  could  not  find 
my  way  back.  I  was  not  very  far  on  my  road  when  I  met  two 
half-breeds.  What  were  they  doing  in  that  place  at  such  an  hour  ? 
I  was  tempted  to  retrace  my  steps ;  but,  suppose  they  should  be 
spies  ?  I  stooped  down  and  pretended  to  be  gathering  plants.  The 
two  half-breeds  went  on  and  disappeared ;  they  did  not  even  look 
back  towards  me.  I  breathed  freely  again,  and  presently  I  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  joy,  for  among  the  plants  which  I  had  pulled  up 
merely  to  disarm  suspicion,  I  recognised  a  small  species  of  valerian 
described  by  the  celebrated  Hernandez.  I  lost  a  good  hour  in  seek- 
ing for  a  second  specimen  of  the  plant,  and  I  emerged  from  the 
wood  close  by  the  Ceritos  de  San  Juan,  which  are  mounds  raised  by 
the  hands  of  men,  possibly  Toltecs.  I  walked  alongside  the  wood 
back  towards  Orizava,  and  I  perceived  the  two  half-breeds  seated 
at  the  foot  of  a  guava-tree.     They  looked  up  and  saluted  me.     I 
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felt  that  I  turned  pale,  like  a  criminal,  and  my  heart  beat  quickly. 
The  Coloners  hiding-place  seemed  to  me  too  easy  of  discovery.  I 
would  rather  not  have  known  it.  A  drove  of  bolls  came  in  sight ; 
the  half-breeds  rose,  threw  their  serapes  over  their  left  shonlders, 
and  joined  the  drover.  This  explained  their  presence;  the  half- 
breeds  were  stockmen,  and  had  come  there  to  take  charge  of  the 
cattle  that  had  just  passed.  No  doubt  they  lived  at  Pichocalco, 
and  had  crossed  the  wood  as  a  short-cut  to  their  post. 

I  went  home  with  an  easy  mind,  and,  to  console  me  for  my 
sleepless  night,  I  had  Hernandez'  valerian. 

IV. 

One  day,  when  I  had  been  attending  the  marriage  of  a  pretty  girl 
at  whose  birth,  fifteen  years  previously,  I  had  officiated  in  my  pro- 
fessional capacity,  and  returned  from  the  Hacienda  de  la  Cruz  at 
half-past  ten  p.m.,  my  Indian  said  to  me, 

'  Sefior,  they  have  sent  for  you  three  times  to-day  from  the 
General's.' 

*  What  for?' 

*  Quien  sabe  f  I  think  there  is  some  one  in  his  house  wanting 
to  die.' 

I  hastened  to  lay  aside  my  riding  gaiters  and  spurs,  and  was 
preparing  to  go  out,  when  my  Indian  added,  with  the  phlegmatic 
slowness  of  his  race, 

'  The  messenger  said  if  you  did  not  return  until  after  nine  you 
need  not  disturb  yourself.' 

It  was  then  striking  eleven,  so  I  returned  to  my  room,  and, 
before  I  went  to  bed,  I  noted  down  some  reflections  upon  the  Toltecs 
which  had  been  suggested  to  me  by  the  marriage  I  had  witnessed 
that  day. 

The  next  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  an  alguazil  knocked  at  my 
door.    I  rose  and  questioned  the  man  with  considerable  uneasiness. 

'  A  forced  loan  ?'  said  I,  smiling. 

*No,  senor.' 

*  A  sick  call  ?'  I  asked  gravely. 
*No,  senor.' 

'What  then?' 

The  alguazil  placed  his  long  cavalry  sword  under  his  left  arm, 
raised  his  hat  to  pull  &om  under  it  a  red  handkerchief,  with  which 
he  wiped  his  forehead,  replaced  his  heavy  headgear  at  the  proper 
angle,  and  answered, 

*  Quien  sabe  V 

When  a  Mexican  has  pronounced  those  sacramental  words,  all 
further  interrogation  is  superfluous.    I  followed  my  guide  in  silence, 
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thinkiog  of  Colonel  Ramon.  His  wife  and  children,  whom  I  osten- 
sibly visited,  had  been  convalescent  for  the  last  three  weeks.  Two 
days  previously,  on  entering  the  cabin,  I  had  nnexpectedly  found 
myself  in  the  presence  of  the  Colonel  himself.  He  explained  that 
he  had  waited  there  for  me,  as  he  could  not  resist  his  desire  to 
shake  me  by  the  hand  and  thank  me.  After  I  had  severely  cen- 
sured his  imprudence,  I  joined  his  wife  in  entreating  him  to  leave 
Orizava,  and  to  repair  to  one  of  the  towns  occupied  by  his  own 
party.  At  last  he  promised  to  follow  our  advice,  and  we  bade  each 
other  farewell.     By  this  time  he  ought  to  be  far  away. 

On  arriving  at  the  quarters  of  my  friend  General  Slave,  I  re- 
marked an  unusual  stir.  A  platoon  of  soldiers,  with  grounded  arms, 
was  stationed  in  one  comer  of  the  courtyard;  orderlies  were  coming 
and  going.  I  was  taken  at  once  to  the  General,  who  rose,  on  hear- 
ing my  name,  from  a  table  at  which  he  had  been  sorting  an  immense 
number  of  letters. 

He  did  not  return  my  salutation,  but  addressed  me  thus : 
'  Really,  doctor,  if  you  make  your  patients  wait  as  long  for  you 
as  justice  has  to  wait,  we  shall  have  to  fine  you  heavily  some  day. 
Since  yesterday  we  have  been  looking  for  you  in  vain.' 

*  I  was  at  the  Hacienda  de  la  Cruz,'  I  replied ;  *  and  it  happens 
to  me  so  seldom,  seflor,  to  be  absent  for  twenty-four  hours,  that 
only  a  fatality  can — ' 

'  Answer  me,  doctor,  and  do  not  attempt  to  deceive  me,  if  you 
value  your  liberty.' 

The  blood  rushed  into  my  face;  a  natural  indignation  rose 
within  me;  nevertheless,  I  had  the  courage  to  turn  my  tongue 
round  seven  times  in  my  mouth,  according  to  the  precept  of  the 
wise  man,  so  that  I  might  not  say  anything  unreasonable. 

'  Colonel  Ramon  is  still  in  the  city,'  resumed  the  General.  *  Do 
you  not  know,  doctor,  that  my  principle  of  action  is  the  carrying 
out  of  the  law  ?' 

'  I  know  that  you  are  an  honest  man.  General,  and,  therefore, 
I  am  surprised  that  you  should  speak  to  me  in  such  a  tone.  False- 
hood in  any  shape  is  unknown  to  me,  and  the  Academy  of — ' 

*  You  know  Colonel  Ramon  T 

*  I  know  him.' 

'  You  are  also  aware  that  there  is  a  price  on  his  head?* 

*  I  am  also  aware,'  I  replied,  *  that  humanity  has  always  oon- 
denmed,  especially  in  political  matters,  those  barbarous  expedients — ' 

'Let  us  not  discuss  the  question,  sefior;  the  crime  of  Vkse- 
nation  is  involved  in  the  fact  of  withholding  a  criminal  frx)m  the 
justice  of  the  people ;  it  is  a  public  duty  to  reveal,  to  denounce — ' 

*  Permit  me  to  interrupt  you  in  my  turn.  General ;  an  honest 
man  does  not  denounce  any  one.' 
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'  Yoa  know  the  place  in  which  Colonel  Bamon  is  hidden  ?' 

*  Yes/  I  answered  boldly. 

*  It  is  in  the  city?' 

*  Quien  sabe  V 

*  You  forget,  doctor,  that  I  can  have  yoa  shot  T 

*  No,  indeed ;  I  do  not.' 

*  Speak,  then !     Your  reyelations  may  prevent  much  bloodshed.' 
'  How  would  yoa  answer  me,  General,  if  I  were  to  propose  to 

yon  that  you  shoold  do  a  dishonoorable  deed  ?' 

The  General  tamed  away  his  head,  palled  his  moastache,  and 
began  to  stride  np  and  down  the  room. 

'  If  Borne,  in  its  decline,'  said  I, '  favoared  informers,  Domitian, 
before  the  madness  of  craelty  which  has  made  his  name  execrable, 
expelled  them  from  Italy.  The  Emperor  Theodosias,  less  clement 
than  he,  condemned  them  to  death.    CaBsar,  in  his  Commentariet — ' 

The  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard;  the  General  approached 
the  window,  and  attered  an  exclamation.  Then  came  the  clanking 
of  swords,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  I  was  utterly  confoanded 
by  the  appearance  of  Colonel  Bamon,  his  clothes  torn,  and  a  bleeding 
wound  in  his  breast,  I  ran  towards  him ;  he  recoiled,  and  looked  at 
me  strangely. 

*  I  have  been  betrayed !  Is  it  not  so  ?'  said  he,  between  his 
clenched  teeth. 

'  I  belieyed  you  to  be  already  &r  away,  Colonel/  said  I,  in  grieyed 
accents. 

*  I  meant  to  have  gone  this  evening.  Who  is  it  that  has  betrayed 
me  ?  When  they  shoot  me,  they  ought  also  to  shoot  the  Judas 
who  has  sold  me.' 

Slave  knew  his  enemy  by  reputation  only;  he  was  looking  at 
him  curiously. 

*  Let  me  be  unbound,  seSor,'  said  the  Colonel  to  him  ;  '  these 
cords  hurt  me,  and  I  do  not  dream  of  escape.' 

The  General  made  a  sign. 

*  He  has  killed  one  of  our  men,'  said  an  officer. 

'  Yes ;  in  the  defence  of  my  life,'  replied  the  Colonel  quickly. 
'  Loose  him,'  said  the  General. 

I  helped  to  cut  the  cords  that  bound  the  prisoner's  arms,  and 
said  to  him, 

*  You  are  wounded  ?' 

'  It  is  only  a  scratch.   They  surprised  me  while  I  was  sleeping.' 

*  If  you  had  believed  me — if  you  had  taken  your  poor  wife's 
advice — ' 

*  Begrets  have  never  yet  repaired  any  evil,  doctor,  and  I  must 
not  look  back  to  the  past.  Promise  me  that  yoa  will  not  leave 
my  wife  during  the  cruel  hours  that  are  coming  to  her.     After  my 
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execntion  she  will  wifih  to  return  to  her  natal  city.  Will  yon  help 
her  to  do  bo  ?' 

'  I  swear  to  yon  that  I  will.  Indeed,  if  necessaiy,  I  will  take 
her  there  myself/ 

The  Colonel  pressed  my  hand.  Daring  this  short  oonyersationy 
five  or  six  officers  had  formed  a  group  round  the  tahle ;  but  the 
General,  whose  stature  surpassed  that  of  any  of  them,  continued 
to  pace  the  room  restlessly,  giving  stem  brief  orders. 

'You  are  going  to  try  me?'  said  Colonel  Ramon,  suddenly 
turning  towards  him. 

'  No,  seSor,  simply  to  establish  your  identity ;  afterwards  yon 
may  send  for  a  priest.' 

*  Of  what  crime  am  I  accused,  that  I  should  merit  death  without 
trial?' 

*  Of  the  crime  of  having  fought  against  the  troops  of  the  Supreme 
Govemment.' 

'On  the  contrary,  I  commanded  them,'  said  the  Colonel 
haughtily.     '  Miramon  is  the  elect  of  the  people.' 

He  said  no  more ;  his  breath  came  short,  the  veins  of  his  temples 
swelled.  Like  myself  a  few  minutes  previously,  he  was  restraining 
himself  in  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  sage.  Presently  he 
asked,  in  a  voice  so  calm  that  it  surprised  me,  how  many  hours  he 
had  at  his  disposal. 

'  As  many  as  you  require,  Colonel,'  answered  Slave. 

'  I  ask  you  for  two  only,  seSlor :  one  to  put  my  soul  into  a 
state  to  appear  before  God ;  the  other  to  embrace  my  children,  and 
endeavour  to  console  my  wife.' 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Slave,  turning  with  a  troubled  countenanpa 
to  the  officers,  who  were  all  ill  at  ease,  *  I  charge  you  to  answer,  as 
Christians  to  whom  falsehood  is  hateful,  do  you  recognise  the  man 
here  present  as  Colonel — ' 

'  Spare  these  gentlemen  the  pain  of  contributing  to  my  death  by 
answering  you,  General,'  interrupted  Colonel  Ramon.  '  I  am  he 
whom  you  seek.' 

The  officers — every  one  of  them  was  deadly  pale — approached 
the  Colonel,  and  each  in  succession  held  out  his  hand  without  utter- 
ing a  single  word.  As  for  me,  I  was  bewildered,  horrified,  sick. 
The  idea  that  the  strong  man  by  whose  side  I  was  standing,  whose 
hand  rested  in  mine,  had  but  two  hours  to  live,  seemed  to  me  some- 
thing monstrous  and  impossible.  The  General  was  an  executioner 
in  my  eyes,  and  yet  I  knew  him  to  be  a  humane  man ;  he  also  was 
a  husband  and  father. 

*  May  I  ask  a  favour  of  you  ?'  said  I,  going  dose  up  to  Uie 
General. 

'Anything,  doctor,  except  the  life  of  this  man.' 
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*  It  will  take  me  forty-eight  hours  to  go  to  Mexico.  Will  yon 
grant  me  a  reprieve  for  that  time  ?' 

At  this  moment  a  woman  burst  into  the  room.  She  was  followed 
by  an  old  officer,  who,  although  he  was  scolding  her,  and  pulling  at 
her  arm,  was  evidently  helping  her  all  the  time. 

'  Stand  back !  Stand  back !'  said  he,  'or  at  least  wait  until  I 
tell  the  General.' 

I  recognised  my  patient.  She  turned  her  great  black  eyes  on 
each  of  us  in  slow  agonised  appeal ;  and  then,  just  as  her  husband, 
who  had  turned  as  white  as  a  corpse  at  sight  of  her,  stepped  for- 
ward to  support  her,  she  cast  herself  down  at  Slave's  knees,  striv- 
ing to  speak,  but  finding  no  utterance  except  her  sobs. 

'  Pardon,  pardon  I'  I  cried,  while  the  Colonel  raised  his  speech- 
less wife  from  the  floor,  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  spoke  to  her  in 
soft  low  tones. 

*  Let  me  take  her  back,  sefior,'  said  he,  addressing  the  General ; 
*  at  the  hour  you  appoint  I  will  stand  before  your  firing-party.' 

The  General  made  no  reply.  The  old  officer,  who  had  so  in- 
effectually opposed  the  entrance  of  Colonel  Ramon's  wife,  pushed 
two  men  roughly  into  the  room.  I  immediately  recognised  them 
as  the  stockmen  of  the  Cerritos  de  San  Juan. 

'  Here  are  two  fellows  who  claim  their  pay,  General.  Shall  we 
hang  them  ?' 

The  Colonel  advanced,  and  looked  steadily  in  the  face  of  the 
two  wretches,  who  hung  their  heads,  and  retreated  until  they  were 
stopped  by  the  wall. 

'  Pay  them,'  said  the  General,  with  disgust,  *  and  let  them  be 
soundly  beaten  if  ever  they  attempt  to  come  near  any  place  where 
I  am.' 

The  stockmen  were  hurried  out,  hustled  by  the  soldiers,  and 
hooted  by  the  crowd  in  the  street. 

Don  Ramon  kept  hold  of  his  wife,  who  tried  to  throw  herself 
again  at  the  Genertd's  knees.  Slave  looked  out  of  the  window.  I 
ardently,  urgently  implored  him,  telling  him  of  Greeks  and  Romans, 
of  Scipio  and  Epaminondas,  and  ever  so  many  other  heroes  famous 
for  their  magnanimity.  I  cited  Topittzin,  the  great  King  of  the 
Toltecs,  who  had  not  only  pardoned  enemies  of  the  State,  but  his 
own  personal  enemies.  The  Colonel  listened  to  me  with  evident 
surprise ;  his  wife,  whose  sobs  never  abated,  gazed  at  me ;  she  did 
not  understand  much  of  what  I  said,  but  she  l^ew  that  I  was  plead- 
ing for  her  husband.  All  of  a  sudden  Slave  turned  to  the  Colonel, 
and  said, 

*  Will  you  take  service  in  my  ranks  ?' 
'  No,'  replied  the  prisoner. 

'  Will  you  at  least  swear  not  to  fight  against  us  any  more  ?' 
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'  Swear  for  the  sake  of  your  children/  mnrmtired  the  hapless 
wife.     '  Swear,  swear  I'  for  she  saw  that  he  was  hesitating. 

And  she  tried  to  make  him  stretch  ont  his  hand. 

The  Colonel  was  silent,  bat  his  keen,  hard,  piercing  glance 
sought  mine,  as  though  to  question  and  consult  me. 

At  length  he  spoke. 

'  I  have  those  who  loTe  me,  and  I  haye  no  right  to  despise 
life  ;  bnt  however  strongly  I  may  desire  to  preserre  it,  I  cannot  be 
false  to  my  convictions,  I  cannot  take  an  oath  which  circomstances 
might  prevent  me  from  keeping.  All  that  I  can  promise,  sefior,  is, 
that  I  will  not  go  outside  of  this  city,  but  hold  myself  your  prisoner 
until  the  day  on  which  my  party  shall  retake  it.' 

*  You  are  free,  Colonel,'  said  Slave,  whom  I  regarded  with  ad- 
miration; 'I  trust  to  your  word.  If  by  any  chance  the  Supreme 
Oovemment  should  disapprove  of  my  action,  I  will  give  you  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice  beforehand,  and  you  wiQ  have  time  to  seek  a 
place  of  safety.' 

Thus  the  Colonel's  life  was  safe  in  any  case,  and  his  wife  under- 
stood that  as  I  did.  She  covered  the  Oeneral's  hand  with  kisses ; 
he  drew  it  gently  away;  and  while  her  husband  led  her  out,  I 
threw  myself  on  Slave's  neck,  and  kissed  him  in  the  French  fashion 
on  both  cheeks,  to  his  great  surprise.  He  pressed  my  hand  in 
return,  and  invited  me  to  breakfast  with  him.  He  seemed  veiy 
happy  about  the  decision  he  had  come  to,  and  talked  a  great  deal 
of  my  essay  upon  the  Toltecs.  At  breakfast,  I  related  to  his  wife 
— she  was  renowned  for  her  beauty  throughout  the  whole  depart- 
ment of  Vera  Cruz — how,  thanks  to  the  example  of  certain  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  of  EingTopittzin,  her  husband  had  just  performed 
one  of  those  deeds  which  confer  immortality.  The  General  admitted 
that  my  arguments  had  struck  him  ;  but  these  great  examples  fire 
great  hearts  only,  and  General  Slave  was  one  of  those. 


The  day  before  yesterday  I  was  thinking  about  Gibbon,  and  that 
solemn  moment,  at  which  the  great  historian,  after  having  written 
the  last  word  of  his  immortal  book,  slowly  laid  down  his  pen,  with 
emotion  so  strong  and  real  that  he  imparts  it  to  his  readers  by  his 
description.  I,  indeed,  have  no  pretension  to  compare  my  work 
upon  the  Toltecs  with  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire — there  is  but  one  point  of  similarity  between  them,  the 
respective  length  of  each — but  I  am  approaching  the  term  of  my 
task ;  in  two  or  three  days  the  labour,  which  I  have  pursued  in  the 
midst  of  civil  war,  will  have  come  to  an  end.  A  week  ago  I  was 
talking  about  this  to  Colonel  Ramon,  whom  I  see  but  seldom,  when 
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at  long  intervals  he  brings  me  instalments  of  the  money  which  I 
was  so  happy  to  lend  him. 

It  is  eighteen  months  since  the  Sapreme  GoTemment  ratified 
the  action  of  General  Slave  with  approbation,  and  since  then  the 
Colonel  has  been  free.  He  is  a  singular  man,  this  soldier ;  he 
refiised  the  half-pay  which  Slave  offered  him,  and  borrowed  a  hun- 
dred piastres  from  me  on  his  personal  security.  With  this  money 
the  Colonel  bought  tallow,  and  set  himself,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  children,  to  the  making  of  mould  candles.  At  first  the  can- 
dles turned  out  by  my  protege  were  queer-looking  articles — thin, 
twisted,  uneven  things ;  but  no  matter,  everybody  bought  them  ; 
for  the  whole  city  appreciated  the  honesty,  stoicism,  and  self-denial 
of  this  brave  officer,  who  toiled  from  morning  to  night  for  so  little ; 
all  trades  which  require  but  a  short  apprenticeship  being  ill  paid. 
By  degrees  the  Colonel's  candles  improved ;  they  became  straight, 
smooth — in  fact,  quite  superior  artides.  He  succeeded  in  making 
a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  was  even  able  to  refund 
my  loan  to  him  in  small  sums.  We  do  not  see  much  of  each  other, 
for  all  that :  he  has  his  boilers  to  attend  to ;  I,  my  patients  to 
visit,  and  my  great  work  to  finish  ;  and  neither  he  nor  I  finds  time 
hang  heavily  on  his  hands. 

The  Colonel  is,  besides,  of  a  gloomy  disposition,  very  uncom- 
municative, and  hardly  educated  at  all.  His  wife,  who  is  as  brave 
and  self-denying  as  himself,  cheerfully  endures  their  obscure  and 
penurious  life ;  she,  who  was  bom  in  the  upper  class,  and  who 
drapes  herself  so  elegantly  in  the  folds  of  her  mantilla  on  the  great 
festival  days.  Out  of  doors  the  Colonel  invariably  wears  his  blue 
jacket  with  black  braid,  which  is,  it  would  seem,  not  to  be  worn 
out.  He  is  an  earnest  Catholic,  an  old  crusader  who  has  strayed 
into  our  age.  His  political  ideas  are,  however,  advanced  ;  and  if 
the  Liberals  would  only  leave  the  clergy  in  peace,  the  Colonel 
would  no  longer  regard  them  as  enemies.  This  I  have  from  him- 
self. 

I  never  saw  him  break  down  but  once. 

*  Poverty  is  a  hateful  thing,'  he  said  to  me.  *  At  any  price 
whatever,  I  will  never  again  be  a  prey  to  it.' 

'  Yet  you  would  always  prefer  it  to  dishonour  ?' 

'  No,'  he  answered  diyly ;  '  it  is  enough  to  have  done  so  once.' 

I  had  lived  twenty  years  in  Mexico,  and  I  never  remembered 
civil  war  to  have  raged  with  such  intensity.  At  that  moment  there 
was  something  in  the  wind,  but  what  it  was  I  knew  not.  Slave 
and  his  troops  were  in  the  field  against  a  band  of  Conservatives,  who 
were  threatening  the  city  of  Jalapa.  It  was  said  that  Miramon 
had  driven  Juarez  out  of  Mexico ;  that  a  general — his  name  was 
even  given — was  marching  on  Orizava;  that  Pncbk  had  'pro- 
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noonced/  that  we  were  threatened  with  a  siege.  One  mnst  not 
believe  more  than  half  of  the  news  one  hears  in  Mexico ;  and  I  did 
not  believe  any  of  this.  The  Liberals  seemed  to  me  to  be  too 
safely  anchored.  Nevertheless,  after  sunset  the  streets  were  empty. 
I  sat  down  to  my  work,  remained  at  it  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  then  went  into  my  bedroom.  The  mght-watdmum 
passed  under  the  window,  and  sang  out  in  a  monotonous  tone, 

'  The  weather  is  fine ;  all  is  quiet.  If  you  are  not  sleeping, 
pray.' 

At  six  I  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  I  rose  and 
went  to  inspect  the  last  fresh  plants  which  I  had  placed  in  my 
herbal ;  they  were  epidendrons,  and  I  was  afraid  of  their  turning 
black.  I  heard,  without  attaching  the  slightest  importance  to  the 
news,  that  Etchagaray,  the  Conservative  General,  had  made  a  forced 
march  of  twenty- five  leagues ;  that  he  had  entered  the  city  without 
striking  a  blow ;  and  that  we  were  then  guarded  by  six  thousand 
troops  of  the  line.  I  finished  dressing  myself,  laughing  the 
while  at  the  credulity  of  my  Indian,  who  took  all  these  fine  stories 
for  gospel.  But  when  I  went  out  of  doors,  I  lost  all  inclination  to 
laugh  ;  the  street  was  full  of  strange  uniforms.  In  the  great  square 
of  the  parish  church  were  troops  drawn  up  as  if  for  a  review,  and 
Etchagaray — I  knew  him  personally;  he  borrowed  five  hundred 
piastres  from  me  three  years  before  on  the  security  of  the  Supreme 
Government — was  haranguing  his  stafi*.  At  a  short  distance  from 
him,  mounted  upon  a  sorry  hack,  which  he  had  procured  I  do  not 
know  where,  was  Colonel  Ramon,  dressed  in  the  blue  jacket  with 
the  black  braid,  and  with  a  sword  by  his  side.  My  Indian  was  right ; 
the  town  had  been  taken. 

Etchagaray  was  about  to  march  on  Vera  Cruz,  in  order  to 
take  that  city  by  surprise ;  and  Colonel  Ramon  had  been  appointed 
Governor  of  the  district  of  Orizava.  The  troops  marched  out  in 
the  afternoon,  amid  vivas,  cheers,  and  a^  general  distribution  of 
laurel  wreaths  to  the  soldiers,  by  the  people  who  only  yesterday 
shouted  *  Long  live  Liberty  !'  so  loudly.  Slave  was  flying,  aban- 
doned by  his  troops ;  only  his  national  guards  remained  fiaithfrd  to 
him.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  venture  out  on  the  high-roads,  to 
which  the  deserters  proposed  to  betake  themselves. 

,At  seven  o'clock  I  was  standing  on  the  threshold,  looking  at 
the  sunset,  expecting  to  be  summoned  to  my  dinner,  when  an  old 
Indian  woman  came  in  at  the  porte-cochere,  perceived  me,  and, 
running  to  me,  flung  herself  at  my  feet,  with  a  loud  cry  of  '  Master, 
master !'  I  tried  to  quiet  the  poor  creature,  and  begged  her  to 
explain  herself.  She  spoke  in  Aztec,  and  I  could  only  distinguish 
a  few  words  of  her  disjointed  phrases :  '  My  son — Colonel  Ramon — 
he  is  to  die !'   While  she  spoke  she  strove  to  drag  me  away  with  her. 
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*  Ha,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  my  friend  the  Colonel*  is  already  organ- 
ising his  regiment,  and  no  doubt  he  has  taken  the  son  of  this  poor 
woman.'  General  N6gr6t6  had  often  pointed  oat  to  me  that,  in  a 
country  where  all  the  soldiers  are  taken  by  force,  to  obtain  the 
liberty  of  one  in  particular  is  to  cause  an  injustice  to  be  done. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  so  touched  by  the  grief  of  the  poor  mother  that 
I  allowed  her  to  take  me  away  with  her,  at  the  very  moment  that 
my  dinner  was  announced. 

It  was  dark ;  the  Indian  woman  guided  me,  and,  seeing  that 
she  took  the  direction  of  the  barrack,  I  concluded  that  I  had  guessed 
aright.  I  tried  to  question  her,  and  gain  some  information  that 
might  help  me  to  plead  her  cause.  But  she  only  hurried  on  faster, 
gasping  out, 

*  On,  on ;  he  is  going  to  die  I' 

As  I  passed  through  the  gate  of  the  principal  quarter  of  the 
soldiers,  the  sentinel  on  duty  stopped  my  companion.  I  insisted  on 
his  allowing  her  to  pass,  and  inyoked  the  name  of  the  Colonel. 

'It  would  be  a  cruelty  to  obey  you,  doctor,'  said  a  sergeant 
who  knew  me. 

I  saw  Don  Ramon  in  the  distance,  and  told  the  poor  woman  to 
wait  for  me. 

'  Do  not  let  him  die !'  she  cried,  passionately  kissing  my  hand-    • 

I  made  my  way  into  the  first  court  of  the  old  Carmelite  convent^ 
which  has  long  been  transformed  into  a  barrack.  A  blazing  fire 
of  pine-wood  lighted  up  the  colonnades  and  corridors  with  its. 
red  flames.  I  stood  still.  Instead  of  the  animated  spectacle  which 
I  expected  to  see,  the  soldiers,  silent  and  motionless,  were  all 
looking  towards  a  comer  sheltered  by  a  kind  of  penthouse.  They 
made  way  for  me,  and  I  saw  two  Franciscan  monks,  with  their 
cowls  thrown  back,  bending  over  two  kneeling  men,  and  apparently 
hearing  their  confessions.  At  that  moment  a  platoon  of  twenty 
soldiers  filed  past,  and  posted  themselves  opposite  to  a  white  wall,  in 
front  of  which  two  men  placed  a  wooden  bench.  The  great  bell  of 
the  cathedral  rang  out,  and  its  mournful  tones  announced  that 
prayers  were  asked  for  the  dying. 

I  drew  near,  and  recognised,  with  a  sick  heart,  the  two  miser- 
able stockmen  who  had  delivered  up  the  proscribed  Colonel. 

'  What  are  you  doing  here,  doctor  ?'  said  a  stem  rough  voice. 

I  turned,  and  saw  Ramon. 

'  Death  to  the  traitors !'  cried  he,  and  he  puUed  me  away  from 
the  spot. 

'  Are  you  going  to  order  those  men  to  be  shot  ?' 

'  Certainly,  doctor.' 

*  No,'  I  said  loudly,  *  you  shall  not  do  this.  It  was,  after  all» 
their  act,  however  infamous,  which  procured  your  liberty  for  you.' 
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'  You  forget  that  they  are  innocent  of  that  result.' 

*  One  of  them  has  a  mother/  said  I,  '  an  nnhappy  mother, 
who  does  not  know  why  yoa  take  her  son  from  her.' 

*  Look  here,  doctor ;  yoa  know  how  highly  I  regard  yon,  do 
yon  not  ?  Very  well,  then,  ask  me  for  anything  you  please,  except 
the  life  of  these  two  wretches.' 

'  I  ask  yoa  for  an  hoar's  reprieye.' 

*  What  is  year  intention  ?' 

*  To  bring  yonr  wife  and  children  hither,  and  see  whether  yoa 
will  dare  to  dishonoar  yoarself  before  them.' 

'  The  Emperor  Theodosias,  yoa  told  me,  doctor,  condemned 
informers  to  death,  and  yoa  admired  him  for  it.' 

'  Pray  do  not  jest,'  I  said  imploringly,  and  clasping  my  hands. 

'Yon  know  me  little,'  he  replied,  'if  yon  do  not  know  that  I 
am  inflexible.' 

'  Yon  are  braye,  and  coarage  allies  itself  ill  with  craelty.' 

*  It  is  easy  to  be  seen,  doctor,  that  a  price  has  neyer  been  set 
on  year  head.' 

I  rashed  oat  of  the  room  into  which  he  had  taken  me,  to  place 
myself  in  front  of  the  poor  wretches  who  were  aboat  to  die,  thos 
to  hce  the  soldiers  and  retard  the  execntion.  I  had  a  wild  hope 
of  saying  the  criminals  by  gaining  time. 

At  the  same  instant  that  I  appeared  in  the  coart,  shoating 
'  Pardon,  pardon  !'  at  all  hazards,  a  formidable  explosion  was  heard, 
ballets  whistled,  and  the  two  stockmen,  shot  from  behind  as  spies, 
slid  down  along  the  wall,  which  was  splashed  with  their  blood. 

*  So  perish  all  traitors  I'  said  the  cold  qaiet  yoice  of  the  Colonel, 
'  and  long  liye  Religion  !' 

I  recoiled  from  this  man ;  he  spoke  to  me,  bat  I  was  choked 
with  indignation ;  I  coald  not  answer  him.  He  pat  oat  his  hand ; 
I  tamed,  and  fled  from  him.  At  the  barrack-gate  I  foand  the  old 
Indian  woman,  half  mad,  and  I  took  her  home  with  me.  I  haye 
just  written  to  claim  the  body  of  her  son  ;  this  is  the  sole  serrice 
which  I  will  demand  from  Colonel  Ramon. 

How  anfathomable  are  the  mysteries  of  the  haman  heart !  On 
this  day,  20th  Jane  1867, 1  learn  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  was 
shot  yesterday,  haying  been  treacheroasly  deliyered  ap  to  his  ene- 
mies by  Colonel  Ramon  Mignel  Lopez,  who  will  haye  some  troable- 
some  accoants  to  settle  with  Almighty  God. 
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EEOOLLECTIONS  AND  IMPRESSIONS  OF 
DEAN  STANLEY. 


'  The  Dean  is  dead  !*  Snch  was  the  expression  which,  with  aston- 
ishment and  regret,  everywhere  broke  over  London  town  that  sad 
Monday  morning.  There  was  no  need  to  ask,  *  Which  Dean  ?' 
There  was  a  time  when  every  one  spoke  of  '  The  Duke :'  there  was 
only  one,  ont  of  all  possible  dukes,  that  was  known  as  *  The  Duke ;' 
and  of  all  the  deans  in  the  empire  there  was  only  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley — ^to  so  many  people  he  was  familiarly  Arthur  Stanley  to 
the  very  last — who  was  known  everywhere  as  '  The  Dean.' 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  verses  of  that  other  great 
dean  in  EngUsh  literature — of  perhaps  hardly  greater  literary  re- 
pute than  Stanley — ^Dean  Jonathan  Swift,  and  his  caustic  poem 

becinninfif, 

o  D'  « rj^Q  Dean  is  dead,  and  now  snppose 

The  olnb  asBembled  at  the  Bose.' 

In  all  the  clubs,  in  all  the  periodicals,  the  talk  was  constantly  on 
Dean  Stanley.  It  was  generous  and  appreciative  talk ;  there  was 
everywhere  a  sense  of  national  and  individual  loss — the  sense  that 
the  world  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  thinner  and  poorer  for  the  depar- 
ture of  so  great  a  man  and  so  good  and  generous  a  man. 

And  yet  there  was  a  great  deal  of  what  was  indiscriminate  and 
uncritical  in  the  talk  held  about  him ;  there  was  little  real  study  of 
this  remarkable  man,  this  splendid  career,  this  beautiful  but  some- 
what mixed  character.  Nothing  was  more  commonly  spoken  of  than 
his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit.  Any  language  of  this  kind  would  re- 
quire considerable  qualification.  His  sermons  had  very  frequently 
passages  of  great  feeling  and  eloquence ;  yet  his  voice  was  of  most 
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moderate  compass,  and  he  was  a  slaye  to  his  mannscript.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  preaching  in  a  church,  the  leayes  of  his 
mannscript  flattered  away,  to  his  utter  annoyance.  Not  many  oat  of 
the  yast  crowds  who  resorted  to  the  Abbey  coald  actually  have  heard 
his  voice ;  but  whenever  people  saw  any  newspaper  paragraph  relat- 
ing to  Dean  Stanley  and  the  Abbey  services,  they  eagerly  read  it, 
for  they  were  sure  to  find  just,  striking,  eloquent  thoughts.  Again, 
many  persons  spoke  slightingly  of  the  Dean's  scholarriUip.  Because 
the  Dean  possessed  an  eminently  lucid  and  popular  style,  there 
were  some  people  who  set  him  down  as  devoid  of  profound  thought 
and  extensive  learning.  Dean  Stanley  was  not  only  an  elegant 
scholar,  but  one  of  the  most  refined,  exact,  and  extensive  scholars 
of  the  day.  His  academical  career  has  been  equalled  by  few  and 
surpassed  by  none.  In  classical  and  theological  literature  he  stood 
preeminent,  and  with  this  kind  of  work  his  fame  is  most  certainly 
bound  up.  Men  spoke  everywhere  of  the  sweetness  and  generosity 
of  his  temper:  assuredly  there  was  abundant  ground  for  such  a 
eulogium.  The  present  writer,  who  has  been  privileged  to  receive 
kindness  and  hospitality  from  him,  would  most  willingly  indorse 
such  language.  But  there  was  also  at  times  a  touch  of  bitterness 
about  him ;  there  could  be  a  curl  of  the  lip  that  told  of  other  things 
besides  courtesy  and  suavity.  He  could  be  bigoted  against  bigotiy, 
intolerant  against  intolerance.  He  flung  open  the  Abbey  to  British 
workmen,  to  whom  he  was  guide  and  host ;  he  invited  laymen  to 
preach  in  the  nave ;  but  he  had  the  unique  distinction  of  shutting 
the  Abbey  doors  against  more  than  a  hundred  venerable  bishops  of 
his  own  communion.  Then,  again,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  vague 
talk  respecting  the  qualifications  of  his  successor.  He  must  be 
a  scholar,  an  antiquarian,  one  who  could  make  the  Deanery  a  great 
social  and  literary  centre,  a  courtier,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  so  on. 
The  clerical  office  appeared  to  be  a  mere  accident  as  to  qualifica- 
tions ;  they  would  best  be  found  in  a  Cabinet  Minister  or  a  member 
of  the  diplomatic  body.  Charming  and  thronged  as  the  Deanery 
always  was  under  the  rule  of  Arthur  Stanley,  especially  when  he 
was  blessed  with  the  companionship  of  his  wife  Lady  Augusta, 
Westminster  Abbey  has  never  vied  with  the  great  work  that  has 
been  done,  intellectually,  spiritually,  and  morally,  by  the  Dean  and 
Canons  of  St.  Paul's.  While  we  give  all  honour  and  recognition  to 
Dean  Stanley,  we  must  not  forget  what  is  due  to  his  illustrious 
predecessors.  Trench,  Buckland,  and  Samuel  Wilberforce.  Again, 
Dean  Stanley  has  been  very  unfairly  identified  with  many  extreme 
opinions.  In  the  ardour  of  his  friendship  and  chivalry  he  sided  with 
all  those  against  whom  a  popular  outcry  might  be  made.  He  was 
not,  however,  indorsing  their  opinions ;  he  was  only  protecting  his 
friends.     There  are  few  men,  indeed,  who  touched  life  fA  so  many 
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points,  and  was  allied  with  such  a  variety  of  interests.  He  passed 
from  phase  to  phase  of  public  life,  and  his  character  developed  in 
accordance  with  those  phases.  To  the  pnblic  he  was  too  much 
merely  the  custodian  of  the  Abbey,  generally  conceding  the  rights  of 
sepulture  in  our  Valhalla  in  accordance  with  public  sentiment ;  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  bringing  down  the  scathing 
invective — quantum  valeat — of  Mr.  Swinburne.  It  requires  some 
6£fort  to  realise  the  extraordinary  compass  and  fertility  of  his  charac- 
ter and  career. 

I  remember  very  well  the  occasion  of  my  first  acquaintance  with 
Dean  Stanley.  He  had  come  to  Oxford  from  Canterbury,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  He 
had  the  house  in  one  of  the  comers  of  Peckwater,  formerly  the  abode 
of  Dr.  Bull  (a  man  whose  name  and  nature  were  said  curiously  to 
go  together),  and  now  of  a  good  scholar  and  poet,  Dr.  Bright. 
Many  of  us  regarded  his  coming  to  Oxford  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  interest.  His  Sinai  and  Palestine  was  rapidly  assuming 
the  position  of  a  classic ;  his  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold  had  already  become 
classic,  and  will  always  endure  as  such.  Few  could  be  insensible  to 
the  charm  of  that  exquisite  and  pellucid  English  style.  To  young 
men  who  were  thinking  of  taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  England 
his  more  directly  theological  writings  were  replete  with  interest. 
He  had  already  published  a  volume  of  University  sermons,  the  popu- 
larity of  which  has  now  waned,  but  which  was  considered  by  many 
to  be  of  entrancing  interest.  He  had  also  issued  a  work  on  the 
Corinthians,  which  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  companion  volume  to 
a  work  on  some  of  the  Epistles  written  by  Professor  Jowett,  and  which 
was  loudly  denounced  by  many  orthodox  voices  in  the  University.  None 
of  us  was  prepared  to  Uke  the  new  professor  at  all  the  less  because 
he  might  have  a  flavour  of  inorthodoxy.  It  was  well  known,  also, 
how  distinguished  a  litterateur  he  was  in  various  directions ;  that 
he  was  connected  in  many  ways  with  most  distinguished  and  inter- 
esting people ;  that  as  secretary  to  the  Oxford  University  Commis- 
sioners he  was  a  man  who  had  even  set  his  mark  on  contemporary 
politics.  His  coming  was  the  most  remarkable  addition  that  had 
been  made  for  many  years  to  the  Oxford  professoriate. 

He  certainly  threw  all  his  energies  into  the  work  of  his  office. 
His  lectures  were  not  compulsory,  as  were  those  of  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity ;  but  the  attendance  at  his  classes  was,  especially 
at  the  first,,  very  large.  His  plans  comprised  several  innovations, 
which  were  at  the  time  sourly  spoken  of  by  some  of  the  seniors  at 
the  University.  His  notion  of  ecclesiastical  history  took  in  the 
earliest  ecclesiastical  history  of  all,  and  assuredly  the  basis  of  all — 
the  narratives  of  the  Bible  history.  He  gave  many  undergraduates  of 
that  time  a  most  thorough  grounding  in  Bible  knowledge,  of  which, 
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onhappily,  many  theological  students  show  mnch  comparatiYe  ignor- 
ance. There  was  almost  a  system  of  educational  drill  in  order  to 
sift  and  secure  their  knowledge.  He  aimed  at  attaining  his  results 
through  seyeral  methods.  He  had  his  set  of  formal  lectures,  which 
were  given  in  the  schools,  and  which  were  at  times  largely  attended 
hy  ladies.  Then  there  was  the  regular  course  of  lectures ;  but  his 
chief  reliance  was  on  his  catechetical  lectures.  So  far  as  he  could 
he  followed  a  kind  of  Socratic  method.  He  would  break  up  his 
lectures  into  conversation  talk,  and  encourage  the  young  men  to 
answer  his  questions  and  to  make  their  own  inquiries.  His  best 
lectures  on  ecclesiastical  history  were  on  those  Bible  histories  which 
he  afterwards  expanded  into  the  well-known  successive  volumes  of 
his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church.  I  remember, 
too,  his  lectures  on  the  Greek  Church,  which  were  expanded  into 
the  remarkable  volume  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church.  If 
a  man  missed  a  lecture,  which  might  endanger  his  receiving  a  cer- 
tificate  of  attendance — and  this,  to  a  man  taking  orders,  might  be 
important — ^the  Dean  would  invite  him  to  make  up  for  it  by  writing 
a  little  essay.  He  would  generally  assign  him  one  of  the  Psalms 
as  the  subject  of  such  an  essay. 

From  the  very  first  Canon  Stanley  distinguished  himself  by  his 
hospitality.  The  men  in  his  class  were  in  their  turn  regularly 
invited  to  breakfast  with  him.  No  doubt  this  was  a  deliberate  part 
of  his  system.  He  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  the  young 
men  of  the  University,  and  to  establish  a  legitimate  influence  over 
them.  But  he  was  naturally  a  hospitable  man.  And  his  sympathies 
were  very  much  with  young  people.  In  his  afternoon  walks  he 
would  occasionally  pick  up  young  fellows,  and  invite  them  to  come 
in  and  dine  with  him. 

It  was  well  known  that  his  father,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  had 
been  on  the  best  terms  with  Jenny  Lind,  and  he  himself  continued 
the  same  intimacy.  One  day,  after  I  had  missed  a  term,  a  fiiend 
said  to  me,  '  It  is  a  great  pity  that  you  were  not  in  residence  last 
term.  Stanley  had  Jenny  Lind  staying  with  him,  and  gave  such 
nice  musical  parties.' 

The  Lind  acquaintance  was  one  of  old  standing.  The  Dean 
gives  an  account  of  it  in  his  memoir  of  his  father.  '  The  Bishop, 
on  hearing  of  her  engagement  to  sing  at  a  concert  in  Norwich, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  testifying  his  respect  for  her  character  by 
offering  to  receive  her  at  the  episcopal  palace  during  her  stay  in 
the  city.  She  was  again  received  at  the  palace,  with  an  increased 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  which  a 
deeper  impression  of  her  remarkable  qualities  naturally  elicited.'  In 
the  letters  of  his  mother,  the  Bishop's  wife,  we  have  a  very  striking 
reference  to  her :  '  We  had  a  touching  visit  firom  Jenny  Lind  on 
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her  way  to  America.  More  profonnd  emotion  I  never  saw — ^too 
deep  for  tears.  She  will  do  fall  jastice  to  what  has  been  done  for 
her.  She  has  more  strongly  than  ever  the  feeling  of  devoting  the 
talent  given  to  her  for  the  good  of  her  fellow-creatures,  and  has 
found  out  the  difEiculty  of  doing  good  without  doing  harm ;  and  so 
has  taken  counsel  of  three  or  four  excellent  missionary  clergymen  at 
Stockholm,  with  whose  help  she  is  devoting  her  money  to  founding 
a  hospital,  sending  out  Scripture-readers,  establishing  temperance 
societies  and  training-schools  to  rescue  her  countrymen  from  the 
degraded  state  in  which  they  now  are.  And  after  she  had  described 
all  this,  and  how  she  was  no  longer  pulled  di£ferent  ways,  she  said : 
''  And  all  this  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  began  in  me — that  is,  it  was 
in  me,  but  it  did  not  know  how  to  come  out.*'  She  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  her  to  sing ;  and  she  sate  down  at  my  feet,  and  I  truly 
believe  poured  forth  her  soul  in  song.  ''  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth"  was  perhaps  never  so  sung  before.' 

The  remarkable  thing  was  that  Dean  Stanley,  as  he  told  me 
once  himself,  cared  nothing  for  music,  and  could  scarcely  distinguish 
one  note  from  another.  He  did  not  know  a  good  picture  from  a 
bad  one.  Art,  which,  in  the  best  sense  and  in  the  highest  degree, 
he  exhibited  in  his  writings,  was  nevertheless  foreign  to  his  really 
SBsthetic  nature.  I  am  told  also  that  he  was  almost  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  tastes  and  flavours,  knowing  nothing  and  caring  nothing 
about  what  he  ate  and  drank. 

One  was  much  impressed  by  him  at  the  first  meeting.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  man  all  head.  The  largeness  of  the  head  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  slightness  of  the  frame.  The  spiritual  power,  the 
sympathy,  the  courtesy  were  all  there.  But  he  appeared  to  be  a 
man  who  rather  starved  the  entire  nature  to  feed  the  brain.  The 
breakfasts  were  sometimes  rather  failures.^  No  doubt  they  might 
fall  into  a  kind  of  routine.  The  guests  might  be  out  of  sympathy 
with  their  host,  the  host  might  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  guests. 
However,  another  reason  might  be  given.  I  believe  the  Dean,  at 
least  in  the  days  before  he  was  Dean,  was  subject  to  violent  fits  of 
headache,  which  would  of  course  have  a  very  depressing  effect. 

One  day  we  were  talking  about  Sydney  Smith,  and  Stanley 
mentioned  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  relation  to  his 
high  and  brilliant  spirits.  Nature,  he  told  us,  took  her  revenge,  and 
inflicted  on  Sydney  Smith  extraordinary  fits  of  low  spirits. 

Here  I  may  mention  an  anecdote  of  Sydney  Smith,  though  I  did 
not  derive  it  from  Dean  Stanley.  One  day,  while  residing  at  his 
living  of  Londesborough — it  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  biography 
that  he  held  this  living — he  was  rather  annoyed  by  a  country  lad, 
who  was  staring  intenfly  upon  him.  '  Well,  my  boy,  what  are  you 
looking  at  me  for  ?    What  am  I  like  ?     Whom  do  you  take  me  to 
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be  ?'  The  lad  grinned,  and  said,  '  Ton  look  like  one  of  those  chaps 
who  go  about  the  conntry  sharpening  razors.'  This  made  Sydney 
Smith  laugh  in  tnm,  and  acknowledge  that  it  was  not  at  all  an 
inaccurate  description  of  himself. 

One  morning  at  a  breakfast  there  was  a  discussion  between 
myself  and  another  man  about  the  Russian  churches.  My  Mend 
was  of  a  somewhat  Puritanic  tone  of  mind,  and  objected  to  the 
pictures.  Canon  Stanley  had  been  mentioning  the  case  of  some 
churches  where  ceiling,  floor,  and  walls  had  pretty  well  been 
covered  with  pictures.  The  undergraduate  of  seyere  views  had 
greatly  objected  to  this  sort  of  thing.  On  my  part,  I  contended 
against  him  that  with  a  people  that  could  not  read,  an  immense 
amount  of  instruction  could  be  conveyed  by  such  pictures.  Stanley 
came  to  my  rescue,  arguing  on  my  side,  and  indeed  evidencing,  as 
I  thought,  some  little  scorn  for  the  somewhat  narrow-minded  young 
man. 

When  he  was  lecturing  on  David,  I  once  drew  his  attention  to 
Cowley's  poem,  the  Davideis,  He  said  that  he  had  not  known  it 
before,  and  warmly  thanked  me.  On  several  occasions  I  wrote  to 
him,  pointing  out  some  obvious  inaccuracies,  mainly  printer's  mis- 
takes, in  two  of  his  works,  and  always  received  a  courteous  letter, 
much  more  than  tbe  slight  service  called  for. 

He  spoke  very  enthusiastically  about  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
Canterbury  had  been  a  great  landmark  in  his  life.  It  bad  given 
him  the  first  house  of  his  own  which  he  had  ever  had,  and  to  which 
he  could  welcome  his  friends.  Some  of  his  best  work  related  to 
Canterbury.  None  of  his  preaching  is  more  valuable  and  charac- 
teristic than  the  volume  of  Canterbury  Sermons,  to  which  he  added 
a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  preached  in  a  great  variety  of 
places. 

He  now  committed  himself  to  the  assertion  that,  considered  aD 
round,  there  was  no  cathedral  in  England  that  came  up  to  Canter- 
bury. It  was  with  this  idea  that  he  had  worked  up  his  MemoriaU 
of  Canterbury,  But  at  that  time  he  was  not  a  Canon  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  and  could  not  have  anticipated  that  he  would 
come  to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster.     It  is  not  difficult  to  think  j 

that  he  would  enthusiastically  have  persuaded  himself  that  any 
cathedral  with  which  he  happened  to  be  connected  was  the  most  ! 

interesting,  or  one  of  the  most  interesting,  of  all.  His  book  on 
Westminster  Abbey  was  done  with  most  righteous  enthusiasm ;  but 
it  was  curiously  inaccurate  in  its  earlier  pages,  and  needed  repeated 
corrections,  to  insure  approximate  accuracy. 

He  wished  to  know  everything  that  was  going  on  in  the 
University,  and  also  out  of  the  University.  I  have  spoken  to  him 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Union  when  an  interesting  debate  was  going 
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on.  He  always  seemed  to  have  a  special  interest  and  sympathy 
for  the  young  and  happy  and  ardent.  There  hardly  seemed  to  be, 
at  least  at  this  time,  an  equal  sympathy  for  cases  of  care  and 
sorrow,  although  he  had  great  sympathy  for  men  in  doubt,  and 
great  indignation  against  any  form  of  evil,  especially  of  persecution. 
His  appetite  for  sightseeing,  as  a  most  valuable  and  authentic  form 
of  eyidence,  was  insatiable.  When  he  visited  Sicily,  he  endeavoured 
to  realise  the  narrative  of  the  later  books  of  Thucydides.  He  was 
extremely  fond  of  details,  especially  as  they  were  picturesque,  and 
in  his  theory  of  history-writing  he  was  very  much  a  disciple  of 
Macaulay's.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  love  of  details  was  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  a  love  of  gossip.  It  was  the  well-known  saying 
of  an  Oxford  contemporary,  '  I  believe  Stanley  likes  me  as  much 
as  he  likes  any  man  at  Oxford.  But  if  he  knew  that  I  was  to  be 
slain  any  particular  day  in  the  porch  of  St.  Mary's,  I  am  sure  that 
he  would  make  a  point  of  being  there  to  see  it.' 

He  was  one  of  the  examining  chaplains  of  Dr.  Tait,  then 
Bishop  of  London.  Many  men  at  that  time  wished  to  enter  the 
diocese  .  of  London,  not  the  least  inducement  being  that  they 
would  be  brought  into  contact  with  such  men  as  Bishop  Tait  and 
Canon  Stanley.  The  new  and  beautiful  chapel  of  Fulham  Palace 
was  in  a  great  measure  erected  through  the  o£ferings  of  men  who 
had  been  examined  and  ordained  there.  It  was  the  custom  at  the 
deacons'  examination  that  each  candidate  should  write  a  sermon, 
and  at  the  priests'  examination  that  each  man  should  deliver  a 
sermon  extempore.  It  was  rather  nervous  work  doing  this  before 
the  Bishop  and  Stanley  alone.  One  candidate  for  priest's  orders 
was  rather  a  florid  preacher  of  a  denunciatory  character,  who 
harangued  copiously.  '  I  shall  now,'  he  exclaimed,  '  address  myself 
to  the  hardened  sinner.  Hardened  sinner !'  he  shouted,  raising  his 
voice,  pointing  towards  the  Bishop  and  the  chaplain,  but  leaving  it 
doubtful  to  whom  he  was  alluding.  '  That  is  you,'  the  Bishop  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed  to  the  chaplain,  who,  however,  declined  to 
accept  the  by  no  means  soft  impeachment. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  aroused  by  the  fact  that  Stanley 
was  selected  to  accompany  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  travels  in  the 
East.  This  was  thought  a  lucky  thing  for  Dean  Stanley ;  but  it 
was  a  much  more  fortunate  circumstance  for  one  who  is  emphatically 
the  Fortunate  Prince.  He  certainly,  through  his  attendance  on  the 
Prince,  enjoyed  every  possible  advantage,  and  was  enabled  to  visit 
localities  which  he  had  not  visited  before.  Moreover,  he  was  thus 
drawn  into  intimate  relations  with  the  Boyal  Family.  The  Sermons 
in  the  Eiist — some  of  which  hardly  exceed  two  minutes  to  read  or 
five  to  listen  to — have  a  strong  autobiographic  vein  in  the  consider- 
able annotation.     In  so  many  of  his  sermons  Dean  Stanley  intro- 
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duces  the  element  of  travel  and  personal  observation.  An  Ameri- 
can, who  once  heard  him  at  the  Abbey,  said,  '  I  went  to  hear  about 
the  way  to  heaven,  and  I  only  heard  about  the  way  to  Palestine.* 
It  was  during  this  journey  that,  to  his  inexpressible  grief,  his 
mother  died,  on  Ash-Wednesday. 

The  publication  of  Essays  and  Reviews  proved  an  anxious  time 
to  his  friends.  Conspicuous  among  the  hostile  criticisms  was  an 
article  in  the  Quarterly,  acknowledged  to  be  written  by  Samuel 
Wilberforce,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford.  It  spoke  very  plainly  of  those 
*  unhappy*  men  whom  some  writers  did  not  shrink  from  caUing  the 
Septem  contra  Christum.  A  most  vehement  article  in  their  favour 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh,  and  was  known  at  once  to  be  Stanley's. 
His  prediction  that  the  clerical  essayists  would  come  to  be  bishops 
has  not  been  verified  except  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Temple,  whose 
essay  has  a  place  of  its  own  distinct  from  the  Essays.  There  was  an 
idea  that  Stanley  might  damage  his  brilliant  prospects  by  becoming 
such  an  avowed  supporter  of  the  theological  Extreme  Left.  In  the  pre- 
sent century,  however,  heterodoxy  is  not  in  the  way  of  promotion — 
all  the  other  way,  in  fact.  In  the  last  essay  which  he  contributed 
to  the  Edinbtirgh  Review,  he  relates  how  he  and  the  Bishop  met 
afterwards,  and  the  Bishop  pleasantly  exclaimed,  '  So  the  two 
augurs  have  met  at  last.'  The  Bishop's  illustration  was,  however, 
a  very  unfortunate  one ;  for  the  celebrated  augurs  grinned  at  each 
other,  knowing  that  they  were  both  insincere,  and  playing  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  multitude. 

A  pleasant  stoiy  came  back  about  Canon  Stanley  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  at  Damascus.  There  was  one  street  so  narrow  that  the 
houses  nearly  touched.  The  Prince  readily  leaped  the  brief  interval. 
The  Canon  essayed  to  follow  him,  but  drew  back  at  the  brink ;  and 
after  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  for  the  leap,  eventuidly  retro- 
ceded. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Stanley  was  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  career  at  Christ  Church.  To 
one  who  worked  hard  and  had  a  lofty  ideal  there  would  inevitably 
accrue  some  measure  of  disappointment.  Young  men  who  had  the 
regular  studies  of  the  place,  and,  even  more,  the  regular  amuse- 
ments of  the  place,  could  hardly  be  permanently  devoted  to  a  lec- 
turer, however  personally  interesting  he  might  be.  It  must  also 
be  said  that  pictorialism  and  theological  Liberalism  are  scarcely  able 
to  elicit  much  enthusiasm.  Stanley's  influence  was,  in  reality,  not 
so  great  as  other  canons',  Dr.  Pusey,  for  instance.  He  could  never 
bring  together  so  many  young  men,  and  so  constantly,  as  Canon 
King  at  the  present  time. 

The  promotion  to  Westminster  Abbey  was  great,  and  many 
wondered  why  he  was  not  promoted  to  the  Bench.     But  I  think  aU 
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his  friends  felt  that  he  was  much  better  placed  as  Dean  of  West- 
minster than  as  a  bishop ;  and  it  was  always  said  that  he  conld 
haye  been  a  bishop  if  he  had  liked.  It  was,  indeed,  commonly 
said  that  it  was  the  Queen's  personal  wish  that  he  shonld  haye  been 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  per  saltunt;  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
Yehemently  objected,  and  that  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Tait  was 
practically  a  compromise. 

The  extent  of  his  acquaintance  was  something  enormous.  As 
he  had  delighted  in  a  multiplicity  of  books,  so  he  seemed  to  delight 
in  the  multiplicity  of  faces.  Each  face  probably  became  a  book  to 
him.  He  seemed  to  know  eveiy  one,  and  eveiy  one  seemed  to 
know  him.  His  acquaintance  was,  in  itself,  a  distinction ;  and  he 
was  willing  to  confer  that  distinction  on  any  one  who,  in  any  line 
of  life,  would  be  distinguished.  Though  he  remembered  faces,  he 
could  not  always  remember  names.  Once  I  remember  meeting  him 
at  a  large  gathering.  He  shook  hands  with  unwonted  kindness  and 
vigour,  and  then  drew  me  under  a  chandelier.  Then  he  shook  hands 
once  more,  and  left  me  without  saying  a  word. 

After  he  came  up  to  London  many  people  thought  that  they 
discovered  a  great  difference  in  his  manner.  This  was  resented  by 
a  few.  There  came,  instead  of  the  old  Oxford  manner,  a  certain 
stateliness  and  courtliness  which  did  not  misbecome  him.  A  very 
spiteful  article  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review,  entitled  '  Tame 
Cats,'  the  evident  object  of  which  was  to  hold  up  the  Dean  to  much 
invidiousness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  article  did  not  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Dean.  His  heart  was  always  affectionate.  No 
friend,  and  even  no  ordinary  acquaintance,  could  ever  complain 
that  he  had  acted  against  the  rules  of  courtesy,  much  less  of  friend- 
ship. 

Many'  young  men  used  to  consult  him  at  such  an  important 
epoch  of  their  lives  as  the  taking  of  holy  orders.  He  wrote  to 
one  friend,  an  Oxford  man,  making  an  engagement  for  one  morning 
at  the  Deanery,  and  spent  an  hour  with  him  in  the  discussion  of 
the  matter.  He  seemed  to  arrive  at  some  such  formula  as  this : 
^  If,  upon  the  whole,  you  think  that  the  reasons  for  entering  the 
Church  preponderate  over  the  reasons  for  not  entering  the  Church, 
you  may  regard  such  a  state  of  things  as  a  distinct  cflJl  for  entering 
the  Church.'  There  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  this  reasoning 
would  be  very  defective.  To  be  a  clergyman,  or  a  churchman  even, 
was  hardly  the  best  way  to  get  at  Dean  Stanley's  sympathies. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  said  one  day  that  there  was 
something  hard  in  the  very  word  orthodox.  He  was  inclined 
rather,  like  James  U.,  to  give  an  indulgence  to  Nonconformists 
and  Boman  Catholics,  which  he  honestly  extended,  in  the  same 
abundant  measure,  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England.     He 
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had  many  friends  and  yisitors  among  the  Dissenters;  and  they 
always  regarded  him  with  feelings  of  pecnliar  sympathy  and  regard. 
Several  of  his  nearest  relations  became  Roman  Catholics.  The  remark 

attributed  to  him  on  one  of  these  occasions  was,  '  Even  dear 

has  gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  trust  the  change  will  be 
blessed  to  her.'  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  inference  from  some  of 
his  writings  that  various  points,  about  which  good  men  have  been 
readier  to  die  rather  than  to  yield,  he  considered  of  no  more  vital 
importance  than  whether  the  egg  should  be  cracked  at  the  little  end 
or  the  big  end,  or  whether,  in  the  act  of  blessing,  a  pope  of  the 
Greek  Church  should  hold  up  one  finger  or  three.  For  the  episcopal 
order  he  hardly  appeared  to  have  an  exceeding  reverence.  He 
told,  with  a  peculiar  twinkle  of  enjoyment,  how,  at  such  a  Oeneral 
Council,  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  knocked  down 
and  trampled  on  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Antioch — or 
some  such  names.  He  has  an  amusiug  story  of  a  dignitary  who 
got  the  nickname  of  '  Presence  of  Mind.*  Some  man  had  fallen 
out  of  a  boat,  and  nearly  upset  it  by  trying  to  get  in  again.  '  But,' 
said  the  dignitary,  '  I  had  my  umbrella  with  me,  and  I  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  rap  him  on  the  knuckles  until  he  let  go.'  The 
story,  in  an  exact  form,  will  be  found  in  one  of  his  essays.  One 
day  I  met  him  in  that  pleasant  haunt  of  literary  men,  the  London 
Library  in  St.  James's-square.  The  conversation  happened  to  turn 
on  the  subject  of  Greek  colonies.  That  wonderful  race  had  planted 
their  colonies  on  the  shores  of  every  known  sea.  I  expressed  a 
regret  that  no  scholar  had  ever  produced  a  monograph  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Greek  colonies.  He  had  an  impression  that  such  was 
the  case,  and  ran  through  a  long  list  of  authors ;  but  none  had 
limited  himself  to  this  special  subject.  The  Dean  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  niche  was  still  unoccupied,  and  that  it  would  be 
worth  a  scholar's  while  to  occupy  it. 

His  marriage  with  Lady  Augusta  Bruce  was  the  crowning  event 
of  his  life.  The  service  was  appropriately  performed  by  Dean 
Liddell.  The  Dean  of  Christ  Church  had  been  Head  Master  of  West- 
miuster,  and  was  the  head  of  the  great  foundation  to  which  Stanley 
had  been  last  attached.  The  saying  has  been  attributed  to  Dean 
Stanley  that  he  had  never  really  lived  till  he  was  married.  The 
generous  exaggeration  shows  how  he  appreciated  this  greatest  of 
all  his  pleasures.  It  is  very  interesting  to  look  at  his  dedication 
of  the  Sermons  in  the  East  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  read  the 
generous  tribute  which  he  paid  to  his  wife's  brother.  General  Bruce. 
Lady  Augusta  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  remarkable  women  of 
her  time,  the  centre  of  a  far-reaching  influence,  always  used  for  the 
highest  good;  and  she  made  the  Deanery  one  of  the  greatest 
centres  of  the  best  London  society. 
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She  certainly  made  the  Dean  more  practical,  and  he  became 
more  interested  than  ever  in  the  wants  and  woes  of  the  seething 
mass  of  humanity  around  the  Abbey.  This  great  man,  who  had 
lived  BO  much  with  great  people,  who  had^been  mainly  interested  in 
travel  and  society  and  books,  sedulously  set  himself  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  great  practical  duties  involved  in  his  high  office.  I 
may  mention  a  single  circumstance,  which  is  an  index  to  a  noble 
and  self-denying  philanthropy.  The  wife  of  a  deceased  physician, 
a  lady  greatly  interested  in  hospital  missions,  was  once  spending  a 
night  at  Westminster  Hospital.  Dean  Stanley  entered  the  wards, 
and  she  observed  him  going  about  among  the  patients  till  nearly 
one  in  the  morning.  He  had  found  parish  duties  in  Westminster 
Hospital. 

One  very  touching  incident  has  been  told  me.  A  workman  and 
his  wife  came  to  the  spot  where  Lady  Augusta  was  buried.  The 
Dean  himself  was  passing  by  quite  unrecognised.  The  workman 
began  to  speak  to  his  wife  of  Lady  Augusta,  and  told,  so  far  as  he 
knew  it,  the  story  of  her  beautiM  life.  The  Dean  drew  near  to 
listen,  and  drank  in  every  word  with  breathless  interest. 

He  was  very  much  interested  and  rejoiced  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment revision.  His  mind  would  have  been  influenced  with  the 
idea  from  boyhood  through  the  teaching  of  Arnold.  The  idea  of 
such  a  revision  had  been  brought  into  practical  shape  by  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  who,  with  characteristic  vacillation,  had  first  adopted 
the  idea,  then  cooled  towards  it,  and  would  possibly  have  ended  by 
opposing  it.  The  Abbey  gave  a  most  appropriate  home  to  the 
revisers  during  the  hours  of  their  labours,  and  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  gained  one  of  its  loftiest  memories.  One  of  the  last  of 
Dean  Stanley's  laboiurs  was  a  light  popular  sketch  of  the  labours  of 
the  revisers  and  the  more  salient  features  of  the  revision.  He  was 
himself  one  of  the  revisers,  and  watched  the  progress  of  the  work 
with  the  keenest  interest.  There  was  a  time  when  he  would  have 
been  perhaps  the  most  ardent  and  laborious  of  the  company ;  but 
the  social  demands  upon  the  Dean  hardly  permitted  him  to  take 
the  foremost  place.  He  would  sit  down  apparently  eager  for  the 
work,  and  often  enough  his  man  would  come  to  him  with  little  notes 
which  drew  him  away  to  indispensable  engagements. 

Hospitality  was  part  of  his  nature,  and  in  the  best  and  highest 
way.  He  seemed  never  to  deny  himself  to  any  one.  You  were 
shown  at  once  through  that  most  interesting  and  indeed  magnificent 
Deanery  to  the  exquisite  roQpi  where  he  sat  amid  his  books  and 
papers,  always  ready  to  suspend  his  work  and  receive  his  visitor. 
Convocation  was  an  institution  to  which  he  could  never  entirely 
overcome  his  repugnance,  where  his  views  were  unpopular,  where 
he  was  generally  in  a  minority.     There  was  a  good  deal  of  natural 
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pugnacity  about  him,  and  he  enjoyed  it.  He  was  a  good  debater, 
but,  from  a  certain  hesitancy,  could  hardly  be  called  a  good  speaker. 
He  could  both  giye  and  take  hard  knocks.  But  his  speeches  showed 
him  in  an  amiable  light,  in  which  he  does  not  always  appear  in  his 
printed  polemical  articles.  Whenever  the  possibility  of  personal 
action  intervened,  the  whole  kindness  and  geniality  of  the  man  came 
out.  When  Bishop  Wordsworth  read  a  kind  of  Comminaiion  Service 
over  him,  his  answer  was  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest 
honour  and  affection.  Those  from  whom  he  differed  most  widely — 
we  might  take  such  an  instance  as  Archdeacon  Denison — were  full 
of  personal  regard  for  him.  After  the  wordy  war  of  Conyocation, 
the  kindly  finger  would  be  uplifted  here  and  there,  and  his  friends 
and  wordy  foes  would  pour  in  to  hear  him.  '  And  while  he  feasted 
all  the  great;  he  ne'er  forgot  the  poor.*  Not  only  would  he  show 
his  friends,  the  British  workmen,  about  the  Abbey,  but  he  would 
give  them  a  substantial  entertainment  afterwards.  As  he  lay  on 
his  dying  bed  he  might  hear  the  sounds  at  a  distance  of  his  rejoic- 
ing guests.  His  own  fatal  illness  was  incurred — there  is  reason  to 
believe — at  a  workmen's  garden-party,  in  consequence  of  the  escape 
of  some  noxious  gases. 

The  funeral  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  that  ever 
took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  just  that  kind  of  State 
occasion  which  he  himself  would  have  described  with  the  utmost 
picturesqueness  and  detail,  and  in  his  most  felicitous  manner.  I 
was  present  at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Macaulay  in  the  Abbey,  which 
was  a  most  impressive  one;  but  the  scene  at  Dean  Stanley's  fune- 
ral was  unique.  It  was  the  most  representative  assembly  ever 
known.  Such  an  assembly  had  never  met  before,  and  will  probably 
never  meet  again.  Yet  there  were  some  grotesque  points  about  it. 
The  names  of  Cardinals  Newman  and  Manning  should  never  have 
been  called,  unless  they  had  intimated  that  they  would  be  present. 
The  papers  spoke  of  the  frmeral  as  one  of  the  fashionable  arrange- 
ments of  the  week.  The  Prince  attended,  and  left  at  once  for  Good- 
wood. Various  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  left  before  the 
service  was  concluded.  The  grandeur  of  the  scene  was  over- 
whelming :  the  majestic  Abbey,  the  solemn  gathering,  the  beautifol 
service.  It  was  a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  career  that  seemed  almost 
the  very  crown  of  intellectual  careers ;  of  a  life  so  fortunate,  and 
even  we  may  say  so  fieinltless ;  a  life  linked  to  many  lives,  from  the 
Queen  on  her  throne  to  the  poor  patient  of  the  hospital.  One  thinks 
of  Tennyson's  lines  on  '  The  Duke :'  « 

'  Bat  Bpeak  no  more  of  His  renown : 
Lay  your  earthly  fandeB  down, 
And  in  the  Tast  cathedral  leave  him. 
God|  accept  him  I  Christ,  receiTe  him  !* 
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There  exists  a  great  deal  of  published  material  for  a  formal  life 
of  Dean  Stanley,  much  of  which  has  been  brought  together  by  him- 
self. He  carefully  watched  contemporary  history,  and  his  writings 
abound  with  references  to  his  own  impressions  and  experiences. 
His  first  and,  in  some  respects,  his  greatest  work,  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  although  he  has  absolutely  withdrawn  his  own  in^viduality 
from  his  work,  has,  nevertheless,  a  thin  autobiographic  line.  The 
well-known  Memoirs  of  Bishop  and  Catherine  Stanley — we  may 
also  mention  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,  and  some  other  publica- 
tions— give  incidental  notices  of  much  yalue  and  interest.  The  Life 
of  Arnold  shows  how  profound  was  the  influence  of  Arnold  upon 
himself,  and  how  much  he  owed  to  the  greatest  of  head  masters — 
there  are  masters  in  public  schools  who  almost  know  that  book  by 
heart — and  most  amply  has  he  repaid  the  debt.  He  has  focussed 
Arnold's  character  and  career,  and  has  made  him  a  living  character 
and  an  illustrious  example  for  all  time. 

That  part  of  Arnold's  teaching  which  was  most  efiective  on 
Arthur  Stanley's  mind  was,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  those  college 
sermons  he  preached ;  so  thoughtful,  sensible,  earnest,  and  which 
exercised  in  their  day  much  of  the  influence  now  associated  with 
Bobertson  of  Brighton  and  Canon  Liddon.  '  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe without  seeming  to  exaggerate  the  attention  with  which  he 
was  heard  by  all  above  the  very  young  boys.  Years  have  passed 
away,  and  many  old  pupils  can  look  back  to  hardly  any  greater 
interest  than  that  with  which  for  those  twenty  minutes,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  they  sat  beneath  that  pulpit,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him, 
and  their  attention  strained  to  the  utmost  to  catch  eveiy  word  that  he 
uttered.'  It  was  the  habit  of  Arthur  Stanley  in  those  young  days 
to  go  to  his  room  directly  after  chapel,  and  there  write  down  all 
that  he  could  recollect  of  what  Dr.  Arnold  had  said.  So  marvellous 
was  his  memory  that  in  course  of  time  he  was  able  to  transcribe 
nearly  all  that  iUe  magister  had  said.  His  mother  read  these  notes 
in  the  vacation  ;  and  in  her  correspondence  we  have  a  very  interesting 
allusion  to  them  :  *  July  14, 1888.«  It  was  too  damp  to  go  out  this 
evening,  so  I  stayed  at  home  with  Arthur's  notes  of  Arnold's  ser- 
mons. I  have  said  it  often  enough,  I  daresay,  but  I  must  say  it 
again,  as  I  feel  it  again  and  again  every  time :  what  a  peculiar 
feeling  of  gratitude  it  gives  one  to  the  man  who  makes  such  thoughts 
pass  through  our  child's  mind  I  I  think  I  understand  the  man  better 
also.'  She  found  that  her  boy  was  a  complete  interpreter  of  Arnold's 
thoughts:  'Jan.  29,  1888. -  Arthur  was  a  running  commentary 
upon  Arnold's  Church  Reform,  knowing  so  well  what  he  means  by 
tMs,  what  led  him  to  that,  and  recognising  his  illustrations  and 
references.' 

In  the  Life  there  are  several  letters  which  Arnold  wrote  to 
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Arthur  Stanley ;  and  I  suspect  that  one  or  two  of  these  ('  To  an 
Old  PapiP)  may  also  have  been  addressed  to  him.     It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  find  in  one  of  Dr.  Arnold's  letters,  though  not  addressed 
to  'A.  P.  S./  a  letter  sketching  out  a  plan  for  the  revision  of  the 
New  Testament,  such  as  we  have  just  seen  carried  to  a  happy  conclu- 
sion.    In  1885  we  find  Arnold  writing  to  him :  'I  am  delighted  to 
find  that  you  are  coming  to  Rugby ;  in  fact,  I  was  going  to  write 
to  you,  to  find  whether  we  could  not  get  you  here,  either  in  your 
way  to  or  from  Oxford.     I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  oyer  old  things 
with  you  when  we  meet.     I  was  never  less  disposed  than  I  am  at 
this  moment  to  let  drop  or  to  intermit  my  iotercourse  with  my  old 
pupils,  which  to  me  is  one  of  the  freshest  springs  of  my  life.'     The 
minds  of  the  two  friends  were  thoroughly  put  to  each  other  in  this 
correspondence.     It  is  easy  to  trace  the  affinity,  the  dose  relation  of 
Arnold's  Liberalism  to  young  Stanley's  mind.     Thus  he  sends  a 
letter — ^which  is  almost  a  pamphlet — on  the  subject  of  the  '  New- 
manites,'  a  term  which,  somewhat  unfairly,  has  been  exchanged  for 
*  Puseyites  :'  '  As  to  Christianity,  there  is  more  of  it  in  any  one  of 
Mrs.  Sherwood's  or  Mrs.  Cameron's,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  Tract 
Society's,  than  in  all  the  two  Oxford  octavos.     Aiid  these  men 
would  exclude  John  Bunyan  and  Mrs.  Fry  and  John  Howard  from 
Christ's  Church,  while  they  exalt  the  Non-jurors  into  confessors  and 
Laud  into  a  martyr.'     Here  is  a  letter  on  personal  topics,  with  local 
touches,  which  all  Oxford  men  will  appreciate :  '  As  long  as  you 
read  moderately,  and  not  voraciously,  I  can  consent  that  your  read- 
ing should  even  prevent  you  coming  to  Rugby.     You  will  be  re- 
joicing at  the  meeting  of  the  scattered  members  of  your  society  after 
the  Long  Vacation.     Some  of  my  most  delightful  remembrances  of 
Oxford  and  its  neighbourhood  are  connected  with  the  scenery  of  the 
later  autumn — Bagley  Wood,  in  its  golden  decline,  reviving  for  a 
time  under  the  influence  of  a  Martiumas  summer,  and  then  fi&ding 
finely  off  into  its  winter  brown.'     I  make  one  more  citation  from 
a  letter  written  iu  1841 :  'I  was  much  struck  by  what  you  say  of 
Constantinople  being  the  point  to  which  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks  are 
turning,  rather  than  to  Athens  or  Sparta.  ...  I  suppose  that  by 
this  time  your  thoughts  are  again  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
position  of  English  and  of  Oxford  life,  after  so  many  months  of  a 
sort  of  cosmopolitism.' 

But,  powerful  as  was  the  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  the  home- 
influence  was  something  more  powerful  still.  Preeminently  we 
trace  the  influence  of  Stanley's  mother,  whose  character  he  reproduced 
in  an  extraordinary  degree.  His  memoir  of  his  father — ^bom  about  a 
hundred  years  ago — was  vmtten  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and 
as  a  description  of  a  useful  and  honoured  career,  and  as  a  lively 
sketch  of  contemporary  ecdesiaBtical  history,  is  well  known  and 
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liighly  valned.  The  account  of  his  mother,  only  published  the  year 
before  last,  gives  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  spiritiieUe  women 
that  ever  adorned  humanity.  Bishop  Stanley  was  a  bom  sailor. 
When  a  lad,  he  would  sleep  on  the  shelf  of  a  wardrobe  that  he  might 
fancy  himself  in  a  ship's  berth.  When  a  bishop,  the  stoiy  ran  that 
he  would  swarm  up  the  cathedral  tower,  imagining  that  he  was 
climbing  a  mast.  His  eldest  son,  Owen  Stanley,  became  an  illus- 
trious sailor,  and  among  other  distinctions  has  a  huge  range  of 
mountains  called  after  him  in  New  Guinea.  The  Bishop  had 
held  the  family  living  of  Alderley  for  two-and-thirty  years.  He 
had  married^  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Oswald  Leycester,  the 
Bector  of  Stoke-upon-Tem.  Her  only  other  sister,  Maria,  seven 
years  her  junior,  became  Mrs.  Augustus  Hare,  one  of  the  brothers 
who  wrote  the  Oiiesses  at  Truth,  and  guessed  right  so  often.  Her 
beautiful  character  is  fully  portrayed  in  Mr.  J.  C.  Hare's  Memorials 
of  a  Quiet  Life.  Catherine  Stanley  was  only  eighteen  when  she 
married  the  Bector  of  Alderley.  Some  of  her  letters  to  her  younger 
sister  are  preserved  in  the  MemoridU,  and  are  models  of  good  sense 
and  good  taste.  She  is  always  bright  and  charming  :  '  I  put  ofif 
dull  work  till  the  dull  weather.'  Her  letters,  published  by  her  son, 
reveal  a  still  higher  measure  of  thought  and  feeling.  Two  of  them 
give  accounts  of  the  surroundings  amid  which  that  son  was  brought 
up.  The  first  is  of  that  well-known  sheet  of  water  'Alderley 
Mere :' 

*  The  purplish  brown  of  the  wood,  rising  above  the  softened 
reflection  of  it  in  the  water ;  a  few  touches  of  brighter  brown  in  the 
shrubs  and  ferns  near  the  edge ;  the  boat-house,  relieved  by  the 
dark  wood  behiud  it ;  a  line  of  yellowish-brown  reeds,  breaking  the 
reflection  of  it  in  the  water  ;  and  another  still  brighter  yellow-and- 
brown  island  coming  immediately  before  it;  the  soft  blue  haze 
spread  over  the  water,  and  softening  the  reflected  outlines  of  the 
wood  without  weakening  the  effect,  contrasted  here  and  there  with 
the  vivid  and  determinate  outline  of  a  few  leaves  or  weeds  lying  on 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  scene  enlivened  now  and  then  by  a 
wild  duck  darting  from  the  reeds  across  the  lake,  making  a  flutter 
and  foam  before  her,  and  leaving  a  line  of  clear  light  behind  her  on 
her  path,  her  wild  cry  distinctly  echoed  from  the  wood,  and  some* 
times  both  from  the  wood  and  deer-house  together ;  such  simplicity 
yet  variety  of  tint,  such  a  force  of  effects,  and  such  a  softness  of 
shade  and  colour.' 

Here  is  the  companion  picture  of  Alderley  churchyard : 

'  The  sky  was  cloudless ;  the  moon's  soft  brightness  threw  light 

and  shadow  over  the  scene.     The  stars  shone  faint  yet  clear  in  the 

deep  blue.     I  stood  under  the  tall  heavy  tower  of  the  church ;  all 

the  stillness  and  repose  that  belongs  to  a  churchyard  was  at  the 
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moment  npon  it ;  none  of  the  passing  sonnds  which  in  the  day 
depriye  it  of  its  proprieties ;  there  was  no  sound  bat  of  the  regokr 
tick  of  the  clock  abore  my  head,  nnheard  and  onobseired  dniing 
the  day,  but  now  mocking,  as  it  were,  the  footsteps  of  Time. 
Worldly  feelings  haye  crept  oyer  my  sonl,  or  the  age  of  romance  is 
oyer,  or  the  hatred  of  exaggeration,  of  commonplace,  has  made  one 
hard  to  be  really  moyed  by  circumstances  of  this  kind ;  to  be  really 
raised  by  them  out  of  the  doll  realities  of  life ;  bat  these  three 
things  combined — the  grass  on  which  I  stood,  the  worlds  aboye  my 
head,  the  steady  nnceasing  progress  of  time  so  distinctly  brought  to 
my  mind — gaye  me  a  sudden  gleam  of  awe,  a  flash  of  sudden  thought, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  analyse.'  Then  follows  a  striking  analysis 
of  the  mental  mood. 

Other  notes  might  be  culled  from  the  MemoriaU.  They  dte 
an  article  in  the  Qmrterly  Review^  in  which  Stanley  giyes  a  won- 
derfully graphic  account  of  Julius  Hare's  home  at  Hurstmonoenx. 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hare  was  then  liying  in  her  beautiful  little  honse, 
Lime,  about  a  mile  from  the  famous  rectory.  '  In  that  little  home 
there  were  few  guests,  occasionally  the  Stanleys.'  Bunsen  came  for 
a  time  to  reside  at  the  great  house  dose  at  hand.  Mrs.  Augnsins 
Hare  goes  on  a  yisit  to  Fox  House,  near  Rydal  Water,  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Arnold,  the  widow  of  the  great  head  master.  '  We  made 
this  our  head-quarters  till  the  Stanleys  came  to  fill  our  places ;  and 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  this  happy  family  party  we  tho- 
roughly enjoy  our  yisit.'  They  went  to  the  funeral  of  the  good  old 
Bishop  at  Norwich.  *  The  beautiful  flowers  bloomed  on  the  steps  of 
the  entrance  and  on  the  railing  aboye,  the  cathedral  looked  solemn, 
and  the  trees  and  lawn  peacefol  and  green;  but  how  great  a  change 
had  passed  oyer  the  place !  The  house  seemed  so  desolate  without 
its  head.  When  we  sate  down  to  dinner,  each  one  felt  in  silence 
how  great  a  blank  was  there !  At  prayers  Arthur  sits  in  the  great 
purple  chair ;  and  the  yenerable  white  head  and  impressiye  words 
are  no  longer  there.'  By  and  by  we  haye  an  account  of  the  foneral 
of  Esther  Maurice,  who  became  Julius  Hare's  wife.  ^I  haye  heard 
from  Arthur  Stanley  of  our  dear  Esther's  funeral.  A  short  time 
before  her  death  she  called  for  her  sister,  and  asked  how  long  she 
was  likely  to  liye.  **  For  if  I  last  till  the  spring,  I  should  still  wish 
to  be  laid  by  Julius  at  Hurstmonceux;  but  if  not,  if  the  fimeral  is 
to  be  in  this  cold  weather,  the  liying  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
dead,  and  I  must  be  buried  at  Highgate."  So  it  was.  Arthur 
says  it  was  a  raw,  gusty,  sleeting  day.  He  read  the  opening  part 
of  the  seryice  in  the  chapel,  and  then  they  went  in  carriages  up 
the  hill.  The  mourners  stood  partly  sheltered  by  a  small  shed, 
Arthur,  on  a  grayestone  immediat^y  at  the  foot  of  the  graye,  against 
a  large  cross  without  a  name,  which  seemed  to  him  well  to  snit  the 
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thought  of  her  who  was  gone/  To  these  gleanings  we  will  only 
add  some  lines  which  he  wrote  in  memory  of  his  wife  and  mother, 
both  of  whom  died  on  Ash-Wednesday  : 

'  0  day  of  Ashes  I    Twioe  for  me 

Thy  monnifal  title  hast  thoa  earned ; 
For  twioe  my  life  of  life  by  thee 

Has  been  to  dust  and  ashes  tamed. 
No  need,  dark  day,  that  thon  shonldst  borrow 
The  trappings  of  a  formal  sorrow : 
In  thee  are  treasured,  fresh  and  deep, 
Long  memories  that  cannot  sleep. 

Now  that  those  scenes  of  bliss  are  gone, 

Now  that  the  long  years  roU  away. 
The  two  Ash- Wednesdays  blend  in  one — 

One  sad  yet  almost  festal  day : 
The  emblem  of  that  nnion  blest, 
Where  lol^  souls  together  rest ; 
Star  differing  from  each  star  in  glory, 
Bat  telling  each  its  own  high  story. 

When  this  day  bids  ns  from  within 

Look  oat  on  human  strifes  and  storms — 
The  worst  man*s  hope,  the  best  man's  sin ; 

The  world's  base  arts,  Faith's  hollow  forms- 
One  answer  comes,  in  accents  dear, 
Yet  as  the  piercing  sunbeam  dear — 
The  secret  of  the  better  life. 
Read  by  my  mother  and  my  wife.' 

FREDEBIOE  ABNOLD. 


VOL,  V.  tJU 
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'  I  might  not  this  belieye 
Bat  for  the  Bensible  and  true  ayonoh  of  mine  own  eyes.' 

Shaxbbpkibe. 

What  is  this  coin  npon  my  watch-chain  ?  It  is  a  Spanish  doabloon ; 
a  very  pretty  piece  of  money.  On  one  side  is  the  head  of  Philip  TV., 
with  the  date  1640 ;  on  the  reyerse,  two  npright  pillars — the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercnles,  with  the  setting  snn  between  them,  and  the  motto 
* Ne  plus  ultra*  beneath.     How  did  I  come  by  it?     Cnrioasly 


It  was  the  old  stoiy,  repeated,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  ad  nauseam. 
An  old  house,  haunted  of  course,  in  which  no  stranger  could  pass  a 
night,  or  if  he  did,  something  awful  happened.     He  would  be  found 
in  the  morning  dead,  mad,  or  speechless,  unable  to  tell  of  what  he 
had  seen,  and  refusing  to  be  questioned.     I  did  not  know  at  first 
what  the  tradition  was,  or  what  was  supposed  to  occur  in  this  par- 
ticular instance.      I  paid  little  attention  to  the  gossip ;  I  only 
know  that  the  house  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  haunted,  and  I 
derided  the  notion.     Where  was  it  ?     Well,  it  was  situated  in  a 
rather  unlikely  spot  for  such  a  terror  to  take  root  in,  yiz.  the  out- 
skirts of  an  ordinary  market-square  in  a  country  town  not  far  from 
the  sea ;  a  region  devoted  twice  a  week  to  the  sale  of  fat  oxen, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry.     And  the  town  ?     Well,  its  name  does 
not  matter.     I  consent,  remember,  to  tell  the  story  only  on  condi- 
tion that  no  questions  are  asked.     I  am  not  going  to  be  cross- 
examined,  and  I  decline  to  reveal  real  names;  but  it  might. have 
been  anywhere — any  half-dozen  localities  down  the  eastern  counties 
line  would  answer  to  it,  so  utterly  commonplace  and  uninteresting 
was  its  whole  aspect.     Yet  the  house  itself  was  quaint,  being  red- 
bricked,  low-roofed,  and  narrow-windowed,  and  had  been  built  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.     Though  modem  structures  now 
hemmed  it  in,  and  towered  high  above  it  on  either  side,  it  must 
originaUy  have  stood  by  itself,  within  its  own  garden,  which  still 
ran  a  long  way  to  the  rear.     It  does  not  at  all  matter  either  what 
took  me  to  the  town.     I  had  to  live  there,  that  is  enough,  and  I 
lodged  for  years  with  some  respectable  people,  who,  at  the  end  o( 
that  time,  emigrated,  and  I  had  to  find  fresh  quarters.     Apartments 
were  to  let  that  would  suit  me,  I  was  told,  in  the  identical  house, 
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if  I  did  not  mind  the  tradition  about  it.  Mind  the  tradition  ?  Not 
I,  indeed ;  I  did  not  really  know  what  it  was.  My  brain  was  as 
entirely  devoid  of  superstition  as  any  mortal's  coald  be.  I  had  seen 
a  good  deal  of  what  is  called  spiritualism,  which  was  in  those 
days  a  novelty  in  England.  I  had  seen  tables  turned  and  heavy 
furniture  moved  without  any  visible  agency. 

But  this  experience  had  only  served  to  confirm  my  original 
opinion  that  everything  of  the  kind  was  due  to  clever  jugglery  and 
imposture.  Ghosts,  of  course,  I  had  no  belief  in  ;  so  I  took  the 
apartments — a  large  bedroom  and  a  small  sitting-room — ^that  were 
to  let  in  the  house. 

It  was  occupied  by  a  foreman  of  some  tan-works,  and  his  wife. 
He  had  got  the  short  remainder  of  the  lease  on  very  low  terms, 
because  the  house  had  been  for  years  untenanted  on  account  of  its 
evil  reputation — the  old  story  again.  Mr.  Tanner  had  been  in  it 
only  a  few  months  when  I  took  the  rooms,  and  we  both  laughed  at 
the  haunted  notion  when  we  spoke  of  it ;  for  he  was  as  great  a 
sceptic  as  myself.     Seen  anything  ?  heard  anything  ?     Not  he. 

*  If  there  he's  a  ghost,'  said  the  honest  fellow,  '  he  will  not  go 
for  to  trouble  himself  with  the  likes  of  us,  nor  with  you,  sir,  neither, 
I'll  be  bound;'  and  I  agreed  with  him. 

Weeks  and  weeks  went  by,  only  to  confirm  our  views.  Nothing 
whatever  happened,  of  course,  and  in  fact  the  thing  passed  out  of 
my  memory  after  the  first  few  days.  I  grew  to  be  quite  at  home 
in  my  new  quarters,  and  was  thoroughly  comfortable. 

The  bedroom  was  that  sort  of  apartment  which  modem  phraseo- 
logy describes  as  '  particularly  jolly.'  Being  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  on  the  first  floor,  it  overlooked  the  long  strip  of  old- 
fashioned  garden,  which,  as  the  autumn  came  on,  was  redolent  with 
sweet  perfumes.  The  brightness  and  cheerfulness  of  the  chamber 
which  delighted  me  were  mainly  due  to  a  piece  of  vandalism  com- 
mitted by  some  previous  tenant.  The  panelling,  which  ran  round 
it  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet,  had  been  painted  a  creamy  white. 
Door  and  window-sashes  had  shared  the  same  fate,  and  a  wall- 
paper, similar  in  tone,  gave  a  light  and  airy  aspect  to  a  room  which 
otherwise  might  have  proved  dark  and  gloomy.  I  am  a  great  person 
for  light.  I  always  bum  a  night-light ;  so  my  surroundings  suited 
me  exactly.  Kept  scrupulously  clean  as  the  proverbial  new  pin,  a 
meal  might  have  been  eaten  ofif  any  part  of  the  apartment,  or  off  its 
simple  dimity-covered  and  curtained  furniture ;  in  a  word,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  find  any  place  more  unlike  a  haunted  chamber. 
The  two  windows  were  to  the  right  of  the  bed,  the  door  to  the  left ; 
a  little  beyond  the  foot,  and  directly  opposite  the  bed,  the  fireplace. 

On  the  23d  of  October  1841  I  went  to  bed,  as  usual,  about 
eleven  o'clock.     As  I  have  said,  I  always  bum  a  night-light,  and. 
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more  from  habit  than  from  any  other  reason,  I  always  bolt  my  door. 
Never  a  very  good  sleeper,  the  slightest  sound  awakes  me,  and  I 
awoke  on  this  night  snddeoJy,  abont  an  honr  and  a  half,  I  sappose, 
after  I  went  to  bed.     Some  noise  had  disturbed  me,  I  was  sore  of 
that,  as  I  became  conscions.    What  was  it?    At  that  time  of  night 
the  whole  neighbonrhood  was  as  silent  as  the  grave,  and  the  ele- 
ments on  this  occasion  were  equally  so.     The  sound  was  in  the 
room — no,  not  actually  in  the  room,  but  just  outside — at  the  door, 
and  was  made  by  some  one  trying  to  open  it.     Tes,  undoubtedly. 
I  could  hear  it  creak,  as  it  yielded  slightly  to  the  pressure  as  of  a 
shoulder  from  the  outer  side ;  and  as,  sitting  upright  in  bed,  I  kept 
my  eyes  eagerly  upon  it,  I  saw  the  heavy,  black,  old-fashioned  iron 
latch,  conspicuous  on  the  white  door,  rise — a  hand  was  on  it. 
Presently  it  was  allowed  to  fall  softly,  presently  it  was  slowly  and 
as  softly  raised  again,  and  the  shoulder  again  pressed  steadily 
against  the  door.     But  the  bolt  below  the  latch  was  firm,  and  when 
the  attempt  to  enter  had  been  repeated  three  or  four  times,  it  was 
given  up  entirely.     Should  I  call  out  ?     Should  I  look  oat  ?     No, 
my  curiosity  was  checked  by  my  prudence,  perhaps  by  a  slight 
qualm  also.     I  remained  for  a  long  while  listening  intently,  but  I 
could  hear  no  one  outside — no  movement,  no  footstep,  no  creaking 
of  the  floor  or  stair.     After  watching  and  waiting  for  a  long  while, 
I  got  cautiously  out  of  bed,  slid  back  the  bolt  noiselessly,  suddenly 
threw  open  the  door,  and  looked  into  the  passage,  for  I  had  still 
heard  no  retreating  footstep  outside. 

Although  the  bright  light  from  my  room  streamed  into  the 
passage  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  old  staircase,  nobody  was  to  be 
seen.  I  was  too  late,  I  had  waited  too  long,  or  perhaps,  whilst  I 
was  getting  out  of  bed,  the  rustle  of  the  clothes  had  prevented  my 
hearing  the  would-be  intruder  retire.  Listening,  and  peering  over 
the  stair-rail  down  into  the  darkness,  I  could  still  discover  no  sign 
of  life,  except  for  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  sleeping  landlord  and 
his  wife.  They  slept  on  the  ground  floor,  and  beyond  their  two 
rooms,  my  two,  and  the  kitchen,  the  remainder  were  unfurnished, 
for  we  were  the  sole  inmates  of  the  house. 

Silence  reigned  everywhere ;  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  honr  . 
I  was  back  in  bed,  with  the  door  bolted  and  the  light  burning 
brightly,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  But  you  may  guess  I  did  not 
sleep  much,  though,  except  by  my  thoughts,  I  was  disturbed  no 
more  that  night.  I  had  looked  at  my  watch  before  returning  to 
bed,  and  calculated  that  the  whole  affair  had  happened  between 
twelve  and  one.  And  now,  what  did  it  mean  ?  I  will  not  bother 
you  with  my  speculations  on  the  point,  for  they  simply  landed  me 
nowhere.  I  was  puzzled.  I  never  for  one  moment  doubted  my 
landlord's  honesty,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  my  own  senses.     Some 
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one  had  tried  to  get  into  my  room,  that  was  certain.  Who  was  it  ? 
I  determined  to  keep  my  own  counsel,  at  any  rate  until  I  should 
see  if  the  attempt  were  renewed. 

Before  retiring  the  next  night  I  was  careful  to  take  a  look  at 
the  fastenings  of  the  front  and  back  doors.  They  were  both  secure, 
the  latter,  which  led  into  the  garden,  however,  appearing  the  least 
so ;  one  heavy  bolt  only  held  it,  but  it  was  shot.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tanner  kept  earUer  hours  than  I  did,  and  I  could  hear  they  were 
soundly  sleeping  when  I  went  to  my  room. 

Uncomfortable  ?  Yes,  of  course  I  felt  a  Uttle  uncomfortable — 
most  people  would,  however  amply  endowed  with  moral  courage ; 
but,  honestly,  it  was  curiosity  which  principally  possessed  me. 
However,  I  bolted  my  door,  Ut  the  light,  and  went  to  bed  as  usual. 

For  an  hour  or  more  I  lay  broad  awake,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
black  latch ;  but  about  a  quarter  to  twelve,  after  looking  at  my 
watch,  I  began  to  feel  drowsy,  and,  though  fully  intending  not  to 
sleep,  I  dropped  off,  I  suppose,  in  another  minute  or  two,  for  I  was 
awakened  suddenly  by  a  recurrence  of  precisely  the  same  sounds  as 
those  which  had  disturbed  me  on  the  previous  night.  There  was 
the  slight  creaking  of  the  door  from  the  pressure  as  before  ;  there 
was  the  hand  on  the  latch  outside,  causing  it  to  rise  and  fall,  as 
before.  Then  there  was  an  interval,  then  a  renewal  of  the  effort 
to  enter,  then  another  interval,  and  so  on  for  some  twenty  minutes. 
After  that,  all  was  quiet  again.  What  should  I  do  ?  Irresolute, 
and  not  without  some  misgivings,  at  last  I  slipped  out  of  bed,  and 
took  a  peep  into  the  passage ;  but  still  there  was  nobody  visible. 
Whoever  had  been  there  was  not  there  now,  and  he  or  she  must 
have  got  out  of  the  way  in  the  most  mysterious  manner ;  for  I  had 
neve{  yet  detected  any  indication  of  a  foot&U. 

The  third  night  came.  I  still  rigidly  determined  on  keeping 
my  own  counsel  until  I  had  got  at  the  bottom  of  this  queer  experi- 
ence. I  resented  the  idea  of  being  twitted  with  the  cant  and  rub- 
bish about  the  haunted  house,  as  I  knew  I  should  be  if  I  uttered 
a  word  concerning  what  had  occurred ;  yet  I  confess  I  was  per- 
plexed. The  notion  of  robbery  was  hardly  feasible.  In  the  first 
place  I  had  nothing  worth  stealing — a  free  access  to  my  rooms  could 
be  had  all  day. 

Well,  as  I  say,  the  third  night  came,  and  with  it  an  exact 
repetition,  at  the  same  hour,  of  all  that  had  taken  place  twice 
before,  except  that,  as  the  latch  rose  for  the  second  time,  I  called 
out  in  a  low  but  clear  voice,  before  leaving  my  bed, 

*Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  let  you  in.' 

The  latch  fell  on  the  instant  with  a  sharp  dick. 

'  Ha,  ha,'  I  thought,  '  we  are  getting  at  it ;'  but  before  I  could 
gain  the  door  and  open  it  the  mysterious  personage  was  gone — ^he 
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was  again  too  quick  for  me,  and  once  more  all  was  quiet  for  tbe 
remainder  of  the  night. 

The  following  morning  I  made  a  minute  examination  of  pass- 
age, room,  latch,  door,  floor,  ceiling,  above,  below,  and  in  every 
comer.  There  were  plenty  of  opportunities  for  doing  this,  as 
Tanner  and  his  wife  were  often  away  from  home  for  hours  together ; 
but  it  led  to  no  result — I  could  find  no  clue  to  the  mystery. 

For  the  two  following  nights  nothing  whatever  occurred ;  evi- 
dently my  examination  had  been  observed,  and  I  was  guessed  to  be 
on  the  alert.  But  on  the  sixth  night,  exactly  as  before,  the  whole 
business  took  place  over  again.  This  was  getting  tiresome ;  what 
with  the  uneasiness  of  mind  it  caused,  and  the  watchiug  and  wait- 
ing, I  had  had  little  or  no  sleep  for  nearly  a  week.  There  was  only 
one  way  for  it,  therefore,  open  to  me  now :  I  must  leave  my  door 
unbolted  and  see  what  would  happen.  I  thought  it  well  to  be  pre- 
pared for  emergencies ;  so,  when  I  went  to  bed  on  this  the  seventh 
night,  which  was  the  29th  of  October,  I  did  not  undress,  but  merely 
lay  down  quietly  under  the  counterpane,  with  a  good  thick  stick 
alongside  of  me. 

It  was  soon  after  twelve  that  the  strange  and  unpleasant  per- 
formance always  seemed  to  commence ;  and  true  to  the  custom, 
here  it  is  beginning  again.  Here  is  the  latch  slowly  and  softly 
rising.  I  grasp  my  stick,  and  prepare  to  spring  upon  the  intruder. 
The  door  yields  now  to  the  pressure,  of  course,  and  is  gradually  and 
stealthily  opened  by — no  one !  Yet  there  it  is,  clearly  wide  open 
before  my  eyes !  No  mistake  about  that.  I  am  sitting  upright  on 
the  bed,  regarding  it  with  astonishment.  And  now  I  am  aware,  far 
the  first  time,  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the  room ;  a  sensation  per- 
fectly independent  of  sight  or  hearing  overtakes  me  and  assures  me 
of  this.  But  the  door  is  closing  again  under  the  pressure  of  the 
unseen  hand,  and  there  is  the  latch  rising  as  if  lifted  over  the  catdi 
by  cautious  fingers  so  that  it  shall  make  no  noise.  While  I  am 
gazing  at  it  with  intense  wonder,  and  after  a  minute  has  elapsed,  I 
am  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  gentle  though  smart  click,  as  of  a 
spring  which  has  been  pressed.  It  comes  from  the  direction  of  the 
fireplace  opposite  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  and  there,  as  I  look,  I  see 
that  one  of  the  panels  by  the  side  of  the  white  heavy  wooden  mantel- 
piece has  sprung  open,  showing  a  deep  dark  cavity  within. 

I  remain  perfectly  still,  my  whole  being  in  my  eyes.  Presently, 
from  the  depths  of  the  recess,  there  emerges  an  iron-damped  box, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  square.  It  seems  that  it  is  being  drawn  out 
by  a  human  hand,  only  the  hand  is  not  visible ;  and  now  it  is  lifted 
by  the  same  mysterious  agency  a  little  way  into  the  room,  and  is 
then  set  gently  down  on  the  floor.  While  my  attention  is  engaged 
on  the  box,  my  eyes  are  again  directed  towards  the  panel,  which 
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has  now  been  shnt  with  the  same  click  of  the  spring  which  had 
opened  it ;  otherwise  there  is  no  sound,  no  footstepi  no  rustling 
garment.  The  box  being  well  in  the  Ught,  I  can  see  that  it  is  very 
antique.  The  clamps  and  bosses  are  elaborately  ornamental,  and 
lead  up  to  a  central  pattern  on  the  top,  where  eyidently  is  the  lock. 
Oyer  this  is  a  strong  iron  handle  ;  and  while  taking  in  these  details, 
I  see  this  sort  of  treasure-chest  lifted  and  carried,  as  it  might  be 
by  a  powerful  hand,  towards  the  door,  which,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  is  opened.  Then  the  chest  disappears,  the  door  is  gently 
closed,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  alone. 

Here  is  spiritualism  indeed  with  a  vengeance ;  but  I  swear  I 
will  discoyer  the  jugglery,  if  jugglery  it  really  be,  yet ;  for  what 
purpose  the  trick  should  be  practised  upon  me,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
imagine.  I  haye  somehow  got  to  believe  that  if  I  would  see  it  out 
I  must  make  no  noise ;  so,  treading  with  the  utmost  caution,  I  fol- 
low the  chest  into  the  passage,  just  in  time  to  catch  sight  of  it 
vanishing  into  the  darkness  of  the  staircase  from  the  bright  light 
shining  out  from  the  room.  For  a  sane  man,  with  all  his  senses  about 
him,  to  beUeve  his  eyes  under  these  circumstances  was  difficult ;  but 
you  shall  hear  by  and  by  what  confirmation  I  can  give  of  the  facts. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  I  pause  and  listen ;  the  bolt  of  the  back 
door  is  drawn,  and  I  see  a  glimmer  of  the  moonlight  steal  into  the 
lower  regions  as  the  door  opens.  When  it  is  shut  again  I  creep 
down-stairs,  reopen  it,  and  pass  into  the  garden,  looking  radiant  in 
its  mantle  of  dew,  which  gUstens  like  silver  in  the  full  moonlight  of 
the  tranquil  autumn  night.  And  there,  sure  enough,  I  behold  the 
box  moving  away  along  the  serpentine  path,  which  I  am  aware  ends 
in  a  dense  tangle  of  a  neglected  thicket.  Noiselessly  I  follow  on 
the  soft  turf.  With  great  difficulty  I  keep  it  in  sight  as  it  is  carried 
in  and  out  among  the  bushes  until  it  reaches  the  furthermost  comer  of 
the  old  wall-protected  domain,  but  the  strong  moonlight  aids  me. 
The  box  is  set  on  the  ground — there  is  a  rustling  of  the  dense 
undergrowth  beneath  some  gnarled  and  twisted  apple-trees  there- 
abouts. The  tangled  herbage  is  gently  moved  aside  as  by  feet  and 
hands,  and  then  I  see  the  planking  pf  a  trap-door.  Soon  this  is 
raised  with  difficulty,  and  crushed  back  Ughtly  upon  the  bushes.  I 
cannot  approach  very  near,  for  I  am  conscious  of  a  slight  return  of 
the  same  sensation  of  not  being  alone  which  I  had  experienced  in 
my  room  ;  but  I  can  see  plainly  what  is  going  on.  The  chest  is 
taken  up  again,  and  poised  for  an  instant  over  the  pit  or  well  which 
the  open  trap-door  has  revealed.  Then  it  is  lowered,  as  it  might 
be,  by  a  rope  or  chain;  but  this  is  no  more  visible  than  are  the  hands  or 
the  person  of  him  who  appears  now  to  be  letting  it  down  into  the  well; 
for  well  it  is,  I  can  divine  from  the  plash  and  gurgle  which  echo 
when  the  water  is  reached. 
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A  minute  or  two  elapse,  then  the  trap-door  is  shot  down,  the 
bashes  and  undergrowth  move  and  sway  a  little  as  they  spring  back 
over  it  into  their  place,  and  not  a  sound  breaks  the  stillness  of  the 
night ;  no  footfall  or  rustling  of  the  antumn  leaves,  no  motion,  no 
sign  of  life  amongst  the  shrubs  as  of  any  one  leaving  the  spot ;  but 
I  am  conscious  of  becoming  once  again  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
garden,  and  stand  gazing  up  at  the  glorious  full  moon,  literally 
moon-struck  for  a  while,  and  more  bewildered  than  I  have  ever 
been  in  my  life. 

Of  course  I  question  myself  as  to  whether  I  am  awake  or  in  my 
right  mind  ;  and,  of  course,  in  the  end,  I  go  back  to  my  room  by 
the  way  I  came,  bolting  the  back  door  after  me.  Of  coarse  I  ex- 
amine carefully  the  region  of  the  mantelpiece.  Of  conrse  I  can 
discover  no  spring  whereby  to  open  the  panel,  for  it  was  evidently  a 
secret  one ;  and  as  I  did  not  see  the  hand  which  touched  it,  I  can- 
not tell  where  it  is  situated.  But  I  can  discover  the  position  of 
the  recess  by  the  hollow  sound  which  at  length  answers  the  rap 
from  my  knuckles,  which  I  give  each  panel  in  succession.  There 
is  a  cavity  behind  this  one  without  doubt,  and  its  position  corre- 
sponds with  the  place  where  the  opening  appeared.  So  far,  then, 
at  least,  here  is  confirmation.  In  the  morning  I  will  endeavour  to 
get  some  more ;  I  will  search  beneath  the  undergrowth  at  the  end 
of  the  garden,  and  see  if  the  trap-door  and  well  have  really  any  , 
existence.  Then,  after  a  lengthened  debate  with  my  reason,  I  turn 
in,  and  oddly  enough  sleep  soundly  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

Daylight  creates  more  doubt  and  perplexity  of  mind  than  did 
the  moonlight  mystery  itself.  Have  I  been  dreaming  after  all  ? 
Surely  there  can  be  no  other  solution ;  if  so,  then  have  I  been  in  a 
dream  for  seven  days  and  nights.  Still  there  is  a  hollow  behind 
that  panel,  of  which  I  had  no  idea  before :  that  is  a  fact,  though  I 
cannot  as  yet  find  the  way  to  open  it.  What  about  the  trap-door 
in  the  garden  ?  As  soon  as  the  coast  is  clear  this  will  have  to  be 
investigated.  I  am  not  going  to  be  such  -a  fool  as  to  let  the  laugh 
be  turned  against  me,  by  saying  a  word  until  I  am  in  a  position  of 
more  certainty. 

At  length  the  coast  is  clear,  and  I  am  once  more  down  in  the 
thicket,  and  among  the  gnarled  trees  by  the  old  wall,  quite  by  my- 
self, and  screened  from  observation  by  distance  and  the  lie  of  the 
land.  No  prying  eyes  from  any  back  windows  in  the  neighbour- 
hood can  overlook  me.  There  is  the  place,  in  yonder  comer,  look* 
ing  at  first  in  the  soft  morning  light  much  as  it  did  by  that  of  the 
moon.  It  is  easily  recognised ;  and  in  two  minutes  I  had  scrambled 
in  among  the  bushes,  and  discovered,  by  prodding  with  my  stick, 
what  may  possibly  be  a  trap-door ;  but  if  it  be,  it  certainly  was  not 
opened  last  night.     The  undergrowth,  too,  seems  to  be  much  thicker 
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than  it  did  then.  Dense  creepers,  grass,  iry,  mould,  and  dead  leaves, 
in  some  places  several  inches  deep,  smother  it ;  and  snrely,  unless 
carefally  examined,  no  eye  wonld  have  detected  the  existence  of  sach 
a  constniction  in  sach  a  spot.  Nevertheless,  here  is  partial  con- 
firmation again.  To  clear  away,  for  a  closer  inspection,  takes  several 
minutes ;  but  the  end  is  that  I  get  hold  of  a  heavy  rusty  ring,  by 
which,  with  great  exertion,  I  manage  to  raise  the  rotten  planking 
of  the  lid  of  an  old  brick  well.  A  peep  into  its  dark  depths  and  a 
stone  or  two  dropped  down  tell  me  that  there  is  water  about  eight 
or  ten  feet  below. 

More  confabulation  with  myself  leads  to  my  getting  a  ladder 
from  a  tool-house,  and  lowering  it  to  the  bottom,  with  the  intention 
of  descending.  When,  at  last,  the  ladder  is  firmly  adjusted,  down 
it  I  go,  for  I  am  used  to  ladders.  It  rests  steadily  at  the  bottom, 
and  I  can  tell  when  I  reach  the  water  that  it  is  not  above  three  feet 
deep.  Then  I  stoop,  and  delve  and  poke  about  with  my  stick,  which 
presently  touches  what,  by  degrees,  I  make  out  to  be,  possibly,  a 
box.  Getting  really  excited  now,  and  not  being  afraid  to  wet  my 
feet,  I  get  lower  and  lower  on  the  ladder,  until,  half  up  to  my  middle 
in  the  icy  water,  I  plunge  my  arm  in  to  the  shoulder.  After  much 
groping  I  seize  upon  some  slimy  links  of  a  chain,  by  which  I  am 
able,  by  putting  forth  all  my  strength,  to  lift,  and  eventually  to  haul 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  well,  a  sodden,  worm-eaten,  rusty,  iron-clamped 
old  chest,  the  very  counterpart  of  that  which  I  had  seen  last  night, 
save  for  the  effects  which  a  long  immersion  would  produce. 

*  Confirmation  strong  as  proof  of  Holy  Writ!'  Surely  what 
I  had  witnessed  had  some  foundation;  but  to  say  that  I  was 
amazed  beyond  all  expression  is  to  say  very  little. 

I  shut  up  the  well,  hid  it  with  the  bushes  as  far  as  possible, 
restored  the  ladder,  and  carried  the  box  unseen  to  my  room.  What 
was  in  it  ?  Its  great  weight  and  quaint  exterior  suggested  treasure. 
Botten  as  the  woodwork  had  become,  there  was  not  much  difficulty 
in  prising  it  open.  It  was  chock-full  of  golden  coin,  apparently 
Spanish  doubloons,  with  dates  varying  from  1660  to  the  end  of  the 
century. 

When  Tanner  came  home  to  dinner  I  inquired  of  whom  he 
had  taken  the  place.  He  named  the  chief  solicitor  of  the  town. 
I  went  to  him  and  asked  for  a  little  information  respecting  the 
history  of  the  house.  He  was  a  dry  old  stick,  vrith  a  complexion 
the  colour  of  his  own  parchments,  but  I  corkscrewed  enough  out  of 
him  in  time  to  give  some  due  to  the  foundation  of  my  mysterious 
experience,  though  not  enough  to  explain  it.  He  was  but  the  agent 
to  the  property ;  its  owner  was  a  merchant  in  London,  Gruber  by 
name,  and  it  was  an  ancestor  of  his — Michael  of  that  ilk — who  had 
built  the  house  in  1690.     He  had  made  a  fortune — so  the  tradition 
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ran,  said  my  infonnant — ^by  no  very  reputable  means ;  in  short,  he 
was  known  to  have  been  a  lawless  adventurer,  one  of  the  innumer- 
able buccaneers  who,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen« 
tury,  waged  piratical  war  upon  the  Spanish  settlers  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  was  said  that  he  kept  his  treasure  con- 
cealed in  various  parts  of  the  house,  which  then  stood  quite  alone 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  According  to  the  lawyer,  it  was  the 
tragic  end  of  Michael  Gruber  which  had  given  rise  to  the  supersti- 
tion about  the  place  being  haunted.  It  seems  he  was  found  at 
daybreak  on  the  29th  of  October  1728  in  a  dying  state  in  his  garden, 
and  lying  near  him  was  the  dead  body  of  a  seafaring  man,  with 
whom  he  was  known  to  have  dealings.  Evidently  there  had  been 
a  bloody  encounter ;  and  from  what  Gruber  let  fall  in  the  delirium 
consequent  upon  his  wounds,  it  is  supposed  the  man  had  been  dis- 
turbed in  the  act  of  plundering  him,  and  not  being  able  to  escape 
with  the  booty,  was  hiding  it  in  the  garden,  with  a  view  to  future 
removal,  when  Gruber  surprised  him.  Many  facts  went  towards 
making  good  this  supposition.  Gruber,  who  was  a  very  old  man 
then,  was  only  half  dressed,  as  though  he  had  risen  hastily  and 
rushed  from  his  bedroom  after  the  thief;  and  a  secret  panel  which 
was  discovered  in  the  apartment  when  the  dying  man  was  carried 
back  there  appeared  to  give  him  great  concern ;  for  he  continued 
pointing  to  it,  and  declaring  incoherently  that  his  chest  had  been 
stolen.  This  seemed  probable,  as  much  valuable  property  was 
afterwards  discovered  in  the  secret  cupboard. 

'  And  herein  is  the  origin  of  the  legend  about  the  room  being 
haunted,  eh  ?'  I  asked,  the  mention  of  the  missing  chest  and  the 
date  of  the  tragedy  giving  me  the  cue. 

*  Yes,  truly,'  answered  my  informant ;  '  nonsense  of  this  sort  is 
always  attached  to  deeds  of  violence  that  have  occurred  years  ago.' 

*  Pray  what  is  the  exact  nonsense  in  this  case  ?' 

<  Well,  indeed,  I  am  hardly  capable  of  saying.  I  believe  it  is 
something  to  this  effect:  that  any  one. who  sleeps  in  that  room 
during  the  month  of  October  will  see  somebody  attempt  to  enter  it 
in  the  dead  of  night ;  but  whether  the  somebody  ever  gets  in,  no- 
body knows.  You,  sir,  I  believe,  have  been  sleeping  there  lately, 
and  of  course  have  seen  nothing,  though,  truly,  I  have  been  assured 
that  certain  tenants  have  been  greatly  disturbed.' 

I  evaded  the  point  by  saying, 

*  Was  a  search  made  for  the  chest  which  old  Gruber  said  had 
been  stolen  ?' 

'  I  do  not  know.  You  see,  it  all  happened  a  Uttle  before  my 
time ;'  and  the  old  chap  chuckled. 

'  You  cannot  recall  further  details  ?' 

'No,  truly,  not  at  this  moment,  though  possibly  I  might  be 
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able  to  hunt  them  np  if  you  desire  it,  and  will  &Tonr  me  with  your 
reasoDB  for  making  these  inqoiries.' 

Then  I  favoured  him  with  my  reasons  by  telling  him  what  I  had 
found,  but  avoiding  all  reference  to  the  strange  way  in  which  I  had 
been  led  to  look  for  the  well.  I  merely  said  that  I  had  been  poking 
about  for  some  ferns  at  the  end  of  the  neglected  garden,  and  coming 
upon  the  trap-door  accidentally,  had  been  induced  to  examine  it, 
the  result  being  the  discovery  of  the  old  chest  full  of  doubloons. 

The  lawyer's  parchment-like  face  as  he  listened  to  my  account 
was  as  good  as  a  farce.     Evidently  he  thought  me  a  lunatic. 

*  Now,  truly,'  he  said,  '  this  is  very  astonishing ;  we  never  knew 
of  any  such  place.' 

'  Very  likely.  It  had  not  been  opened  for  years,  and  was  com- 
pletely hidden  by  the  undergrowth ;  but  if  you  will  come  with  me, 
you  shall  see  it  for  yourself,  and  what  I  picked  out  of  it.' 

Here  is  my  story.  All  that  I  have  to  add  of  importance  is, 
that  on  communicating  with  the  then  living  Mr.  Oruber,  he  be- 
haved in  the  most  handsome  fashion.  The  '  treasure-trove,'  which 
amounted  in  value  to  something  over  one  thousand  pounds  in  gold, 
of  course  was  his,  but  he  insisted  on  my  retaining  half  of  it — ^no 
mean  reward  for  my  enterprise.  One  of  the  doubloons  is  here  on 
my  watch-chain,  as  you  see ;  the  remainder — well,  I,  not  being  a 
rich  man,  converted  most  of  them,  having  given  two  or  three  to 
Tanner  and  his  wife.  They  held  on  to  the  end  of  their  lease,  some 
two  years  and  a  half;  and  I  remained  their  lodger  until  the  house 
was  pulled  down  at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

Although  I  passed  two  more  Octobers  in  that  haunted  room,  no 
mysterious  spirit  ever  tried  to  enter  it  again.  I  had  laid  the 
troubled  ghost  exactly  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  to  the  day 
after  it  had  been  '  doomed  to  walk  the  earth,'  and  to  disturb  period- 
ically the  peaceful  occupants  of  the  room  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  its  crime.  Until  the  present  moment  I  have  never  revealed  to 
a  soul  the  spiritual  side  of  my  experience.  I  could  never  make  up 
my  mind  to  let  the  laugh  be  turned  against  my  scepticism  on  the 
question  of  spiritualism. 

Am  I  a  sceptic  now  ?  Whether  I  am  or  not  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. My  age  is  such  that  a  few  years  more  will,  for  me,  clear 
up  this  as  well  as  all  the  other  great  mysteries  of  the  seen  and  the 
unseen — of  life  and  death. 

Explain  it  further  ?  0  dear,  no !  I  cannot  attempt  to  do  that. 
Tou  must  suppose  what  you  please.  I  only  know  that  if  I  had  not 
seen  what  I  saw,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  looking  for  the 
confirmation  of  its  truth  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  albeit  that  was  the 
proper  place.  w.  w.  fekk. 
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LoBD  Bybon  has  described  his  efforts  as  a  member  of  the  Dmiy 
Lane  Committee  of  Management  to  'bring  back  the  legitimate 
drama/  referring,  of  coarse,  to  tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  conven- 
tional fiye*act  pattern.  The  theatrical  pabUc  of  1815  had  betrayed 
great  lack  of  enthasiasm  in  regard  to  entertainments  of  so  snperior 
a  class.  His  lordship,  as  he  relates,  had  striven  to  reme  the  Dt 
Montfort  of  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  to  produce  the  Ivan  of  Mr. 
Sotheby,  and  '  to  wake  Mr.  Coleridge  to  write  a  tragedy ;'  bat  all 
in  vain ;  and  incidentally  he  makes  the  carious  confession  that  the 
famous  School  for  Scandal  of  Sheridan  had  been  the  play  which 
had  brought  the  least  money  to  the  treasury  of  the  theatre,  '  aver- 
aging the  number  of  times  it  has  been  acted  since  its  production.* 
Still  the  '  legitimate  drama'  did  not  derive  its  character  of  legitimacy 
simply  from  its  regard  for  critical  canons  and  prescriptions,  its  com- 
pliance with  the  classic  rules  of  dramatic  composition ;  it  was  the 
drama  by  law  established  and  protected  in  this  country ;  it  could 
only  lawfully  be  presented  upon  certain  specially  privileged  stages. 
It  was  the  drama  of  the  monopolists  and  the  patentees ;  for  its 
sake  all  other  dramas  were  held  to  be  spurious,  contrabrand,  ille- 
gitimate. 

London  appears  to  have  been  content  for  many  years  with  the 
two  playhouses  which  Charles  II.  provided  for  its  recreation  when 
he  bestowed  patents  upon  his  friends  Davenant  and  Killigrew; 
yet  before  the  Civil  War  some  half-dozen  theatres  had  flourished  in 
town.  As  Prynne  stated  the  case  in  1688  :  *  the  multitude  of  our 
London  play-haunters  being  so  augmented  now,  that  all  the  ancient 
Devil's  chapels,  for  so  the  Fathers  style  all  playhouses,  being  five 
in  number,  are  not  sufficient  to  contain  their  troupes,  whence  we 
see  a  sixth  added  to  them.'  In  1708,  regardless  of  the  law,  there 
was  a  theatre  open  in  Goodman's  Fields ;  and  the  year  1720  saw 
the  opening  of  the  Little  Theatre  on  the  site  of  the  King's  Head 
Tavern  in  the  Haymarket.  Meanwhile,  in  the  grounds  of  sundiy 
of  the  suburban  tea-gardens,  small  theatres  had  been  erected, 
wherein  it  was  usual  to  present  certain  insignificant  entertainments 
of  the  stage  which  did  not  trench,  it  was  assumed,  upon  the  privi- 
leged performances  of  the  patent  houses.  At  Sadler's  WeUs,  for 
instance,  as  early  as  1696,  there  had  been  built  upon  the  lawn  a 
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long  room,  partly  anranged  as  a  theatre ;  the  stage,  a  temporary 
platform  of  planks  keyed  together,  being  placed  at  one  end,  and 
haying  a  bench  on  each  side  for  the  orchestra.  The  '  divertise- 
ments'  consisted  of  a  concert,  with  morris  and  .other  dancing  and 
singing.  Cheesecakes,  cnstards,  bottled  ale  and  cider,  and  other 
^refreshments  were  purchased  at  the  bar  by  the  visitors,  who  were 
then  permitted  to  walk  into  the  theatre,  where  the  fames  of  tobacco 
were  mingled  with  the  musical  and  stage  performances.  Some  few 
years  later  to  this  Mnsick  House,  as  it  was  called,  a  gallery  was 
added,  with  an  organ-lofb,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  more 
genteel  visitors.  The  amusements  were  as  yet  of  a  simple  sort : 
a  lady  played  the  organ ;  a  fiddler,  attired  in  scarlet,  accomplished 
a  solo ;  a  little  girl  of  eleven  danced  a  sword-dance ;  a  youth  danced 
a  jig,  and  diverted  the  spectators  by  making  monkey-like  grimaces ; 
the  performances  concluding  with  a  hornpipe  by  a  fnnctionazy  known 
generally  as  'honest  friend  Thomas,'  who  ofiSciated  in  the  twofold 
character  of  clown  and  waiter.  In  George  I.'s  time  the  attractions 
of  rope-dancing,  tumbling,  vaulting,  and  pantomime  were  added  to 
the  entertainments,  which,  as  the  patrons  of  the  Musick  House 
were  poetically  informed,  they  could  witness  upon  easy  terms : 

*  You  only  pay  for  liquors,  not  the  sliow, — 
Such  aa  neat  brandy,  southern  oyder  fine, 

And  grape's  true  jniee  as  e'er  was  pressed  from  Yine.' 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  one  Bosamon,  whose  name 
still  exists  attached  to  a  street  in  Clerkenwell,  added  '  burlettas'  to 
the  previous  performances  in  the  Musick  House,  and  increased  the 
number  of  visitors  by  instituting  a  convivial  society  known  as  the 
Sadler's  Wells  Club,  the  members  of  which,  counting  Goldsmith 
among  their  number,  were  admitted  free  to  the  theatre.  At  this 
time  every  purchaser  of  a  pint  of  wine  at  the  Wells  was  likewise 
allowed  to  see  the  performances  without  further  charge. 

Some  years  later,  a  small  theatre,  for  the  performance  of  '  bur- 
lettas,' was  erected  in  the  pleasure-grounds  known  as  Marylebone 
Gardens.  Beaumont -street,  and  parts  of  Devonshire -place  and 
Devonshire-street,  Marylebone,  now  occupy  the  site  of  Marylebone 
Gardens,  or  *  Marrowbone  Gardens,'  as  Mr.  Pepys  preferred  to  say, 
recording  his  first  visit  there  in  1668 ;  and  '  a  pretty  place  it  is,' 
he  adds.  There  had  long  been  a  noted  tavern  in  Marylebone 
Gardens,  with  bowling-greens,  much  frequented  by  persons  of 
quality  in  the  last  century.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  alludes  to 
the  amusements  and  patrons  of  the  gardens  in  her  Town  Eclogiies : 

*  At  the  groom-porter's  battered  bullies  play ; 
Some  dukes  at  Marybon  bowl  time  away.* 

But  the  place  afterwards  fell  into  disrepute,  and  was  referred  to  by 
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Gay  as  the  resort  of  the  highwayman.  Captain  Macheath,  and  his 
friends.  When,  in  1821,  The  Beggar's  Opera  was  carefully  reyiTed 
at  Dmry  Lane,  for  the  sake  of  Madame  Yestris's  performance  of 
the  Captain,  an  additional  scene  was  exhibited,  representing  Maryle- 
bone  Gardens  as  they  appeared  in  Gay's  time.  Before  1787,  the 
gardens  had  been  opened  to  all  comers  free  of  charge.  An  attempt 
was  then  made  to  improve  the  character  of  the  entertainments.  A 
shilling  was  charged  for  entrance-fee,  an  equivalent  in  the  form  of 
refreshments  being  famished.  Public  breakfiBists  were  given,  and 
evening  concerts.  The  best  singers  were  engaged ;  brilliant  fire- 
works were  displayed.  In  gravelled  walks  and  supper-boxes,  statues, 
lamps,  lights,  music,  and  decorations,  Marylebone  Gardens  rivalled 
Yauxhall. 

The  musical  arrangements  of  the  gardens  were,  in  1769,  nnder 
the  direction  of  the  popular  composer.  Dr.  Arnold,  who  was,  indeed, 
a  partner  in  the  enterprise,  and  thereby  suffered  ultimately  a  loss  of 
some  ten  thousand  pounds.     Among  the  '  burlettas'  presented  in 
the  little  theatre  in  the  grounds,  and  duly  conducted  by  Dr.  Arnold, 
was  The  Portrait ^  an  English  edition,  by  Mr.  George  Golman,  the 
manager  of  Govent  Garden  Theatre,  of  the  little  French  comedy, 
Le  Tableau  Parlant,  and  produced'  upon  his  stage  in  November 
1770.     The  little  play  seemed  imitative  of  Italian  pantomime.     A 
large  picture  of  Pantaloon  occupies  the  centre  of  the  stage.     Pan- 
taloon wishes  to  marry  his  ward  Isabella  ;  but  the  young  lady  has 
bestowed  her  affections  upon  Leander,  the  harlequin  of  the  drama, 
who  has  for  his  servant  Pierrot  the  clown.   Pantaloon  pretends  that 
he  must  be  absent  for  some  days.     He  returns  secretly,  however, 
and  is  enraged  to  find  a  table  spread  with  a  supper  for  the  regale- 
ment of  Leander.     Pantaloon  cuts  out  the  hce  of  the  portrait,  and 
substitutes  his  own  countenance — just  as  Peg  Woffington  has  so 
often  done  in  the  modem  comedy  of  Masks  and  Faces.     Through 
the  aperture  he  has  made.  Pantaloon  watches  the  lovers.     After 
supper,  in  a  spirit  of  mockery,  they  go  through  the  form  of  kneeling 
to  the  picture,  and  imploring  Pantaloon's  consent  to  their  union* 
They  then  argue  that  the  silence  of  the  portrait  signifies  consent, 
when  Pantaloon,  &om  the  opening  in  the  canvas,  exclaims,  '  It's  a 
lie !'  and  then  disclosing  himself,  comes  forward.      Eventually > 
having  sufficiently  alarmed  and  humbled  the  lovers,  he  resigns 
Isabella  to  Leander.     The  music  of  The  Portrait  had  been  sup- 
plied by  Dr.  Arnold.    Upon  the  doctor's  application,  George  Colman 
permitted  the  performance  of  The  Portrait  in  the  little  '  burletta' 
theatre  of  Marylebone  Gardens. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  representation  of  *  burlettas'  did  not  in- 
fringe the  privileges  of  the  patent  theatres  ;  but  it  was  less  dear 
what  the  term  *  burletta'  really  signified  and  comprehended,  *  Much 
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of  the  perplexity,  though  not  all/  wrote  George  Golzuan  the  yonngeri 
'  has  been  created  by  the  term  itself  being  a  coinage,  evidently  from 
the  Italian ;  and  we  have  therefore  no  decided  definition  of  it,  from 
any  anthority.'  The  word  was  not  incladed  in  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary ;  but  he  gave  burlesque,  deriving  it  from  the  Italian  burlare,  to 
jest,  and  defining  it  as  '  jocular,  tending  to  raise  laaghter  by  nn- 
natnral  or  onsoitable  language  or  images.'  Nor  was  burletta  to  be 
found  in  Baretti's  Italian  and  English  Dictionary,  long  the  best 
standard  work  of  its  class.  Baretti,  however,  gave  '  burla,  a  jest 
and  banter  ;  burlare,  to  laugh  at,  to  banter ;  burlatore,  a  banterer ; 
burlesco,  burlevole,  facetious,  merry,  comical ;'  and  a  few  words  the 
'near  relations  of  these.'  In  more  modem  Itab'an  dictionaries  the 
word  burletta  finds  a  place,  however,  but  with  the  vague  definition 
of  comidie,  opera  buffa,  &c.  Mr.  Golman  proceeds:  *  Now  the 
diminutive  operetta,  also  a  coinage,  being  derived  from  opera,  bur- 
letta  seems  as  naturally  derived  from  burla,  the  nearest  root  for  it 
among  the  words  above  quoted ;  and  if  so,  a  little  jest  or  banter  or 
burlesque ;  that  is,  as  a  drama,  a  short  comical  piece.  Still  this 
only  half  settles  the  point ;  for  whether  burlesque,  jocular,  &c.,  be 
in  dramatic  acceptation  all  singing  or  all  speaking,  or  either  or 
neither,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  deponent  Johnson  sayeth  not ;  nor  is 
deponent  Baretti  more  explicit  as  to  the  word  "  burla,  a  jest  or 
banter."  ' 

The  little  play  of  The  Portrait,  we  are  informed,  was  received 
upon  its  first  production  for  what  it  purported  or  professed  to  be — - 
'  a  burletta.'  No  question  was  raised  concerning  it,  although  that 
*  there  was  no  doubt  then,'  as  Golman  says,  '  as  to  what  it  was,' 
may  be  less  certain.  For  his  part,  with  his  '  rooted  notions  of  an 
old  theatrical  stager,'  he  found  it  difficult  to  consider  a  *  burletta' 
otherwise  than  as  an  entirely  musical  drama  in  rhyme ;  '  a  shori 
comic  piece,  consisting  of  recitatives  and  singing,  wholly  accom- 
panied, more  or  less,  by  the  orchestra.'  He  found  it  difficult,  how* 
ever,  even  after  searching  the  pages  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica 
— the  best  list  of  English  dramatic  entertainments  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  date  of  its  publication — to  enumerate  many  productions 
that  completely  correspond  with  his  description  of  a  burletta.  He 
names  four  only  as  the  most  conspicuous  works  of  the  class :  Midas 
and  The  Golden  Pippin,  by  Eeene  O'Hara;  Poor  Vulcan,  by 
Dibdin  ;  and  The  Portrait.  All  these,  he  says,  '  came  under  his 
description  of  rhyme,  recitative,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
with  nothing  spoken.' 

It  is  clear  that,  from  Golman's  point  of  view,  the  repertory  at 
the  service  of  the  burletta  theatres  was  very  limited ;  yet  in  the  first 
instance  the  managers  of  those  establishments  accepted  this  con- 
fined interpretation  of  the  word  'burletta,'  and  sought  to  shape  their 
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entertainmentB  accordingly;    with  a  natural  desire,  howeTer,  to 
stretch  their  bonds  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and  make  the  most  of 
their  small  liberties.     They  were  charged,  indeed,  with  gradually 
transforming  the  borletta  into  *  a  different  kind  of  drama  from  what  it 
was  when  first  performed  in  this  conntry/  and  thereby  exceeding 
the  limits  of  their  general  license.     They  made  their  verses  somid 
as  much  like  prose  as  possible,  the  actors  ronning  one  line  into 
another,  and  slurring  over  the  rhymes.     The  recitatives  became 
plain  speech,  a  harpsichord  being  touched  now  and  then  by  way  of 
accompaniment  to  the  speaker  :  *  sometimes  once  in  a  minute,  tiien 
once  in  five  minutes,  then  not  at  all ;'  at  last  even  the  musical  and 
rhyming  dialogue  was  abandoned,  and  the  burletta  was  not  to  be 
differentiated  from  the   other  forms  of  theatrical  entertainment; 
there  was  no  distinguishing  the  illegitimate  from  the  legitimate  drama. 
The  burletta  theatres,  however,  could  presently  claim  that  they 
had  been  furnished  by  the  managers  of  one  of  the  patent  houses 
with  a  valuable  precedent  and  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  lati- 
tude in  determining  the  nature  of  a  burletta.     At  Covent  G^den 
Theatre,  in  1780,  Fielding's  burlesque  tragedy  of  Tarn  Thumb  was 
revived,  with  alterations  and  '  with  the  addition  of  songs,'  the  play- 
bills inadvertently  describing  the  work  as  '  a  burletta.'     Now  Tom 
Thumb  contained  much  spoken  dialogue  without  musical  accom- 
paniment ;  it  was  not  originally  a  musical  piece  in  any  respect.   If, 
upon  the  Covent  Garden  manager's  own  showing,  Tom  Thrtmb  was 
a  burletta,  why,  then,  many  other  plays  might  without  reasonable 
objection  be  revived  and  announced  as  burlettas.     The  term  must 
be  liberally  construed.     The  jealousy  of  the  patentees,  however, 
was  much  excited  by  the  pretensions  and  proceedings  of  the  burletta 
houses.     Legal  advice  was  sought,  and  action  was  taken  in  the 
matter.     The  proprietors  of  Sadler's  Wells,  of  AsUey's  Amphi- 
theatre, of  the  Boyalty  Theatre  in  Wellclose-square,  of  the  Boyal 
Circus  or  Surrey  Theatre,  were  in  turn  threatened  wilh  the  penalties 
of  the  law.     In  the  case  of  Sadler's  Wells,  endeavour  was  made  to 
secure  the  immunity  of  the  managers  by  means  of  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament.     The  antiquity  of  the  establishment  was  urged  as  a 
reason  for  exempting  it  from  punishment,  and  even  for  legalising  its 
performances.    But  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  looking  over  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  managers,  demanded,  <  Is  it  because  they  are  the 
oldest  offenders  that  they  claim  to  go  unpunished  ?     No ;  all  or 
none.'     And  the  Bill  was  thrown  out.     The  Boyalty  and  Surrey 
Theatres  were  compelled  for  some  time  to  close  their  doors,  while 
poor  Philip  Astley  was  sent  to  prison;  presently  to  be  released,  how- 
ever, upon  the  interposition  of  the  same  Lord  Chancellor,  whose 
daughters  had,  it  seemed,  received  riding-lessons  from  the  famous 
equestrian  performer,  and  regarded  him  indulgently. 
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The  occasional  confinement  of  an  actor  as  a  rogae  and  Tagabond, 
however,  could  not  really  help  much  to  the  settlement  of  the  borletta 
difficulty.  Oeorge  Colman  writes  that  'the  clashing  interests  of 
the  Greats  and  Smalls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain occasioned  the  afiair  to  be  canvassed  before  the  Privy  Council, 
who  called  in  the  Crown  lawyers  upon  the  subject;  and  the  lawyers, 
after  investigating  the  question  of  '*  What  is  a  burletta  ?"  solved  it 
much  after  the  manner  of  the  respondents  to  Scrub,  in  The  Beaux' s 
Stratagem,  Their  answer  was,  that  they  could  not  tell,  and  they  re- 
plied that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Thus  a  point  once  thought 
easy  was  plunged  into  difficulty;  and  thus  do  people  grow  wiser  and 
wiser  every  day,  till  at  last  they  acquire  the  sapience  of  that  ancient 
philosopher  who  was  candid  enough  to  say,  "  All  I  know  is,  that  I 
know  nothing."  '  Much  doubt  and  difficulty  prevailed.  Sir  Yicary 
Gibbs  was  said  to  have  judged  that  even  operas  might  be  safely 
represented  under  a  license  of  the  local  magistracy,  and  without 
reference  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  the  operas  of  that  time 
were  largely  composed  of  dialogue  unaccompanied  by  music.  As 
licenser  of  plays  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  troubled  how  to  pro- 
ceed. He  was  unable  himself  to  define  what  productions  were,  or 
were  not,  burlettas.  He  could  not  withhold  his  license  from  the 
so-called  burlettas  that  were  submitted  to  him,  provided  they  were 
in  other  respects  unobjectionable.  He  declined  the  task  of  bringing 
the  minor  theatres  into  a  court  of  justice  when  the  result  to  be 
gained  seemed  so  uncertain.  Burlettas  had  long  been  allowed  to 
the  minor  theatres,  and  as  he  could  obtain  no  proof  or  professional 
opinion  that  the  works  in  question  were  not  burlettas,  he  felt  that 
he  must  accept  that  description  of  them.  He  was  not  inclined  to 
litigation,  nor  did  his  office  supply  the  machinery  for  bringing 
ofienders  to  justice.  The  Duke  of  Montrose,  however,  who  was 
Lord  Chamberlain  in  1827,  modified  the  form  of  proceeding,  and 
granted  a  qualified  license  to  the  piece  submitted  to  him  '  called  by 
the  manager  a  burletta,'  and  *  provided  it  be  in  legal  acceptance  a 
burletta.'  It  was  left  to  the  patentees  to  take  remedial  measures 
if  they  conceived  that  the  law  had  been  infringed  to  their  detriment, 
or  that  their  special  privileges  had  been  in  any  way  interfered  with. 
The  opponent  managers  were  left  to  fight  their  quarrels  out  in  the 
proper  arena,  a  court  of  law.  If  the  patentees  declined  the 
encounter  because  of  its  costliness,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the 
injuries  they  complained  of  were  not  really  very  serious.  In  one 
respect  the  major  theatres  were  assisted  by  a  leged  decision.  Actors 
who  had  been  committed  to  the  King's  Bench  prison  could  not  so 
tBLT  avail  themselves  of  its  Bules  as  to  exhibit  their  talents  upon  the 
stages  of  Lambeth.  Judge  Eenyon  was  induced  to  abridge  the 
pri^eges  which  the  prisoners  had  at  one  time  enjoyed ;  he  excluded 
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all  pnblic-honses  and  places  of  pnblio  amusement  from  '  the  liberty 
of  the  Bales.'  Lord  Chancellor  Thnrlow  is  also  said  to  haTC 
restricted  the  pleasures  of  the  prisoners  in  like  manner.  A  party 
of  *  Balers/  on  their  route  to  Epsom  races,  had  invaded  and  injured 
his  lordship's  plantations  and  pleasure-grounds. 

The  minor  theatres  or  burletta  houses  were  not  intimidated  by 
the  occasional  raids  and  sallies  of  the  patentees,  but  continaed  more 
and  more  to  encroach  upon  their  privileges.     EUiston,  who,  after 
the  burning  of  Drury  Lane   in  1809,  had  become  lessee    of  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  ventured  upon  the  most  glaring  evasion  and  even 
defiance  of  the  law.     He  produced,  as  a  '  burletta  melodrama/  Tkt 
Beggar's  Opera,  and  presented  the  tragedy  of  Ma^ibeth,  describing 
it  as  '  a  grand  ballet  of  action  with  music'     The  jingle  of  rhyme 
was  here  and  there  added  to  Shakespeare's  lines,  and  now  and  then 
was  to  be  heard  the  half-stifled  squeak  of  a  violin,  by  way  of  musical 
accompaniment,  to  maintain  the  traditions  of  burletta,   and  give 
some  pretence  of  legality  to  the  entertainment.     In  the  gnise  of 
burlettas  other  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  time  found  their  way  to 
the  Lambeth  stage.     Kirig  John  appeared  as  Magna  Charta^  and 
Julius  Casa/r  as  The  Murder  of  Ccesar,  or  the  BatUe  of  Philippi, 
while  Southeme's  tragedy  of  Oroonoco  took  the  form  otThe  African,  or 
the  Cruelties  of  the  Slave  Trade.  In  1806  the  Sans  Pareil  Theatre, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Adelphi,   opened  in  the  Strand  with  a 
variety  of  mechanical  and  optical  entertainments,  songs,  recitations, 
&c.,  in  the  first  instance,  but  presently  with  performances  of  a 
decidedly  dramatic  sort.     Through  a  trap-door  in  the  stage  a  piano- 
forte rose  at  intervals,  by  way  of  reminding  the  audience  that  the 
amusements  had  some  connection  with  music.     Miss  Scott,  the 
daughter  of  the  proprietor,  who  was  commonly  known  as  'True 
Blue'  Scott  because  of  a  liquid  dye  he  had  invented  or  patented, 
provided  the  theatre  with  innumerable  plays,  and  usually  appeared 
upon  the  stage  as  the  heroine  of  her  own  works.     Ultharsu  the 
Sorceress,  The  Bed  Bobber,  The  Ugly  Woman  of  Bagdad,  Asgard 
the  Demon  Hunter,  Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn,  The  Old  Oak  Chest, 
Bakishnah  the  Outcast,  The  Forest  Knight — these  are  the  titles 
of  certain  of  Miss  Scott's  illegitimate  dramas.     Every  night  three 
plays  were  usually  presented,  with  the  addition  of  comic  and  senti- 
mental singing  and  dancing,  recitations,  imitations  of  £Bunous  per- 
formers, and  tight-rope  exercises.     In  1818  the  Olympic  Theatre 
was  opened  with  performances  of  a  superior  character ;  it  had  been 
previously  known  as  the   Olympic  Pavilion,  and  devoted  to  the 
equestrian  exhibitions  of  Philip   Astley.     An  attempt  to  bestow 
upon  the  house  the  title  of  '  Little  Drury  Lane'  was  prevented  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  for  a  term,  indeed,  closed  the  doors  of 
the  theatre  altogether.     In  1818  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  and 
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Goyent  Garden  combined,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  time,  '  against  the  infringement 
and  abuse  of  their  licenses  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Olympic  and 
Sans  Pareil  Theatres.'  The  patentees  expressed  their  great  alarm 
at  the  prospect  of  the  destruction  of  their  privileges,  '  upon  the  faith 
of  which  a  million  of  money  had  been  of  late  years  embarked  in 
their  two  theatres.'  Their  patent  rights,  'solemnly  recognised 
by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  realm,'  were  shaken  to  the  foun- 
dation by  the  licensing  of  the  Olympic  and  Sans  Pareil.  Besides 
these  houses,  *  licenses  of  every  description,  to  every  person  and  to 
every  place,'  had  been  freely  granted  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office,  and  these  licenses  had  been  daringly  infringed.  It  was 
urged  that  when  his  lordship  had  granted  Mr.*  Astley  a  license  for 
the  Olympic,  to  keep  his  horses  from  the  time  of  the  closing  to  the 
opening  of  his  Amphitheatre,  it  was  not  contemplated  that  under 
that  license  such  a  tragedy  as  Fazio  would  be  performed  upon  his 
stage ;  nor  that  the  license  to  Mr.  Scott,  for  his  daughter.  Miss 
Scott,  to  appear  in  burlettas  at  the  Sans  Pareil,  would  empower  him 
to  engage  a  regular  company  of  comedians  to  represent  whatever 
pieces  they  might  choose:  'for  thus,' said  the  memorialists,  'the 
term  burletta  is  now  construed  at  these  theatres,  although  it  could 
easily  be  proved  that  burletta  is  distinguished  from  tragedy,  comedy, 
opera,  farce,  &c.,  by  its  being  a  piece  in  verse,  accompanied  by 
music ;'  while  the  pieces  presented  at  the  Olympic  and  Sans  Pareil 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  pieces  of  the  regular  drama. 
Further,  it  was  stated  that  at  the  doors  of  these  two  theatres  a  sum, 
upon  an  average  exceeding  1501, ,  was  nightly  taken ;  and  there 
being  in  this  or  any  other  city  but  a  certain  proportion  of  money  to 
be  expended  upon  theatrical  amusements,  the  two  patent  theatres 
were  thus  deprived  nightly  to  the  extent  of  150Z.  '  of  their  chance 
of  profit,  and  the  means  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  national 
drama.'  EUiston,  as  proprietor  of  the  Olympic  Theatre,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Chamberlain  in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
memorial.  Elliston  was  argumentative,  and,  as  usual,  grandiloquent. 
He  wrote  :  '  As  regards  the  question  of  property — to  me  and  my 
large  family  a  most  important  question — I  am  so  far  from  entertain- 
ing the  slightest  fear  of  the  result  of  such  an  attack,  that  I  defy,  in 
the  most  determined  manner,  the  utmost  efforts  that  malignity, 
self-interest,  a  thirst  for  monopoly,  or  any  other  still  less  amiable 
motive  may  engender,  for  the  extinction,  by  legal  means,  of  the 
valid  title  which,  I  am  certain,  I  hold  under  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  the  license  granted  by  your  lordship.'  In  conclusion, 
Elliston  urged  that  the  small  dealer  was  as  well  entitled  to  assist- 
ance and  favour  as  the  wholesale  speculator,  and  entreated  the 
Chamberlain  not  to  consign  to  destruction  the  Olympic,  in  which 
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the  manager  had  embarked  a  very  considerable  portion  of  bis  pro- 
perty, nor  to  suppress  his  trade  for  the  sake  of  augmenting  the 
profits  of  the  proprietors  of  Dmry  Lane  and  Govent  Garden,  who 
had  Tentored  to  abase  his  lordship's  time  and  patience  '  by  sndi 
monstrous  incongruities,  by  such  puerile  friyolities,  and  by  sudi 
gross,  and,  to  use  their  own  selection  of  epithets,  by  snch  **  dar- 
ing" and  '^  scandalous"  misrepresentations.' 

It  was  doubtless  to  the  audacity  and  enterprise  of  Elliston  that 
the  minor  theatres  owe,  iu  great  part,  their  ultimate  emancipation 
from  the  arbitrary  restraints  under  which  they  had  so  long  suffered, 
the  difficulty  of  defining  the  word  ^  bnrletta'  also  helping  tbem  to 
obtain  their  liberties.  But  the  contest  between  the  major  and  the  minor 
houses  was  prolonged  during  many  years.  At  intervals  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain licensed  a  'burletta'  theatre,  but  still  forbore  to  interpret  the 
word,  or  to  explain  exactly  the  kind  of  entertainment  that  could  be 
presented  under  a  bnrletta  license.  Meantime  the  so-called  legitimate 
drama  seemed  to  please  less  than  the  illegitimate.  In  1848  Mac- 
ready  attended  at  the  Home  Office,  and  urged  that  the  right  of  act- 
ing Shakespeare  should  be  given  to  all  licensed  theatres,  if  the  patent 
theatres  were  unable  to  act  his  works.  And  further,  the  actor  hav- 
ing himself  been  a  patentee,  informed  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
petition  that  /  all  kinds  of  degrading  exhibitions,  tending,  not  to 
humanise  and  refine,  but  to  brutaUse  and  corrupt  the  public  mind, 
had  been  introduced  upon  the  patent  stage.'  Certdnly  nothing 
worse  could  have  been  said  of  the  bnrletta  houses  and  the  illegi- 
timate drama. 

Yet  what  a  struggle  there  had  been  some  years  before  to  invest 
with  some  sort  of  legality  the  performances  at  the  little  Strand 
Theatre !  The  house  had  first  opened  for  dramatic  entertainments  in 
1882,  but  the  Lord  Chamberlain  withheld  his  license ;  thereupon 
all  kinds  of  expedients  were  resorted  to  in  evasion  of  the  strict  let- 
ter of  the  law.  It  was  declared  illegal  to  take  money  at  the  doors. 
Forthwith  the  money  was  taken  at  a  window.  It  was  like  a  revi- 
val of  the  old  method  obtaining  at  the  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre, 
in  Garrick's  time,  when  the  public  was  admitted  gratis  to  witness 
a  dramatic  exhibition,  and  paid  to  listen  to  a  concert  given  between 
the  acts.  Presently  an  adjoining  sweetmeat-shop  was  opened  in 
connection  with  the  Strand  Theatre,  and  visitors  paid  four  shillings 
an  ounce  for  rose  lozenges,  and  had  an  admission  to  the  Strand 
boxes  given  them,  or  purchased  half  an  ounce  of  peppermint  drops 
for  two  shillings,  and  received  a  gratuitous  check  for  the  pit  thrown 
into  the  bargain.  The  playbills,  meanwhile,  were  headed  with  the 
words  *  Admission  Gratis.'  Presently  an  arrangement  was  made  with 
Mr.  Glossop,  the  lessee  of  the  Victoria  Theatre,  an  establishment  open 
under  a  magistrate's  license,  and  at  that  time  beyond  the  range  of 
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the  Ghamberlain'B  jurisdiction.  A  box-office  for  the  Victoria  The- 
atre was  opened  next  door  to  the  Strand  Theatre.  Every  purchaser 
there  of  a  ticket  for  the  Victoria  Theatre  was  presented  gratis  with 
a  corresponding  ticket  of  admission  to  the  Strand  Theatre.  In 
1885,  howeyer,  at  the  instance  of  the  patentees,  proceedings  were 
taken  against  the  manager,  and  the  theatre  was  closed ;  the  actors 
were  summoned  to  Bow-street  and  fined  by  the  sitting  magistrate ; 
and,  *  by  order  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain/  eighty-six  families  were 
said  to  have  been  *  suddenly  thrown  out  of  a  comfortable  subsistence.' 
This  arbitrary  act  roused  much  public  indignation.  The  patentees 
were  abashed;  the  Chamberlain  gave  way.  In  1886  the  Strand 
was  opened  as  a  licensed  burletta  house.  In  the  previous  year  a 
burletta  license  had  been  accorded  to  the  St.  James's  Theatre. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1848  came  the  extension  of  the 
Chamberlain's  rule  to  the  whole  metropolis  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thames,  and,  practically,  the  abolition  of  the  special  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  patentees.  Free-trade  in  theatrical  entertainments  was  insti- 
tuted; the  illegitimate  drama  was  legitimated,  or  it  may  be  said  that 
the  legitimate  drama  was  deprived  of  any  peculiar  claims  arising 
from  its  legitimacy ;  the  word  *  burletta'  fell  back  into  obscurity,  be- 
came useless  and  obsolete.  Even  the  early  plays  founded  upon  the 
novels  of  Charles  Dickens — Oliver  Ttvist,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  &c. 
— had  been  first  produced  as  '  burlettas.'  But  now  all  was  changed. 
Burlesques  were  forthcoming  in  plenty ;  but  of  burlettas  nothing 
more  was  heard.  All  need  of  finding  an  adequate  and  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  had  ceased ;  for,  indeed,  the  word  itself  had 
vanished.  Certainly  it  had  in  its  time  done  the  State  some  service, 
or,  at  any  rate,  made  considerable  stir  in  the  theatrical  world. 

DUTTON  COOK. 
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TIRED! 


If  I  coDld  only  flee  to-day 

By  steamer  or  by  rail. 
And  go  a  hnndred  miles  away 

By  tidal  or  by  mail ; 
Could  I  apply  to  Mr.  Cook, 

Or  else  to  Mr.  Gaze, 
How  soon  would  I  my  journey  book 

For  one-and'thirty  days ! 

A  lovely  trip,  so  all  agree, 

The  coast  of  Devon  makes ; 
Or  i  could  pass,  with  ntter  glee, 

A  month  among  the  Lakes. 
The  Peak  is  pictnresquely  grand ; 

Bomantic  is  the  Wye ; 
Some  hills  there  are  in  Tafiyland 

That  run  extremely  high. 

I  might  perchance  my  trip  extend 

Across  the  azure  main 
(Fair  France  the  guide-books  recommend. 

And  also  sunny  Spain) ; 
The  language  of  the  lively  Gaul 

I  speak  with  fluent  ease, 
And  should  not  feel  abroad  at  all 

Beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

In  short,  I  long  to  take  my  flight 

For  anywhere  I  list ; 
No  perils  awe,  no  risks  affiight. 

The  bold  excursionist. 
He  looks  aU  Europe  in  the  face. 

All  opposition  braves. 
And  represents  the  British  race. 

That  never  will  be  slaves. 

'Tis  hard,  on  such  a  sunny  day, 

At  home  to  sit  and  think 
Of  everything  I  wish  to  say 

With  paper,  pen,  and  ink. 
Still,  Fate,  be  ruthless  as  you  may. 

For  once  I  mock  your  pow'r : 
I've  been  with  Fancy  fiir  away 

For  more  than  half  an  hour  ! 

HENBY  8.  LSIQH. 
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AT  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE  IN  TOURAINE. 


I  HAVE  been  staying  for  the  last  week  or  two  at  a  very  pretty  speci- 
men of  a  French  chateau  on  a  moderate  scale,  situated  in  a  lovely 
neighbonrbood  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  Tours.  The  term 
chdteau  is,  perhaps,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
designation,  the  house  being  simply  a  commodious  two-storied  build- 
ing, surmounted  by  a  couple  of  coquettish  turrets,  and  standing  on  a 
rising  ground,  overlooking  on  one  side  a  tolerably  extensive  wood, 
and  a  wide  expanse  of  meadow  and  arable  land  on  the  other.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  spot  more  admirably  suited  for  a  resi- 
dence wholly  without  pretension,  but  possessing  every  comfort  that 
the  most  fastidious  Sybarite  could  reasonably  desire.  The  property, 
though  small  in  extent,  is  compact ;  the  gardens  are  laid  out  with 
exquisite  taste,  and  display  a  profusion  of  many-hued  blossoms,  in- 
cluding innumerable  varieties  of  the  geranium  and  petunia ;  the 
grass-plots  underneath  the  windows,  protected  by  matting  in  sum- 
mer-time from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  (and  nowhere  does  that 
luminary  render  straw  hats  and  sunshades  more  indispensable  than 
in  Touraine),  are  fresh  and  green ;  and  the  smoothly-kept  turf  in 
front  of  the  house,  constantly  irrigated  by  pipes  supplied  from  an 
artesian  well,  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  one  of  our  own  lawns 
than  anything  I  have  hitherto  seen  out  of  England.  At  the  back 
of  the  building  are  the  stables  and  poultry-yard ;  while  a  spacious 
kitchen-garden,  well  stocked  with  wall-fruit  and  vegetables,  is  bor- 
dered at  the  further  extremity  by  a  sequestered  wood,  which  forms 
in  that  direction  the  boundary-line  of  the  estate.  Stately  avenues 
of  chestnut  and  lime  trees  extend  at  right  angles  from  the  house ; 
and  exactly  opposite  my  window,  as  I  write,  are  two  splendid  speci- 
mens of  the  latter,  beneath  which  the  lovers  of  the  soothing  weed 
are  apt  to  congregate,  and  enjoy,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
unter  den  lAnden  far  more  agreeably  than  in  the  so-called  promenade 
of  the  Prussian  capital. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  from  the  chdteau  runs  the  high-road 
leading  to  Tours  on  one  side,  and  the  picturesque  village  of  Savon-  - 
nieres  on  the  other.  On  our  way  thither  we  pass  a  succession  of 
vineyards  ;  and  as  we  approach  the  banks  of  the  Cher,  discover  in 
the  middle  of  its  shallow  stream  groups  of  bare-legged  peasants 
depositing  bundles  of  freshly-gathered  flax  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  removing  others,  to  be  stored  up  until  fit  for  their  future  desti- 
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nation — the  rope-walk.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Tillage  is  the  neat, 
hut  unpretending,  ahode  of  the  notary,  and  before  it  a  garden 
abounding  in  luxuriant  tree -roses  ;  a  few  paces  further  we  come  to 
the  rustic  creeper-trellised  dwelling  of  the  viUage  Ghden,  and  oy^- 
take,  rod  in  hand,  a  pupil  of  M.  le  Cure  in  the  shape  of  a  young 
Englishman,  ostensibly  lingering  in  Touraine  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  French,  but  devoting  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
more  recreative  occupation  of  what  Mr.  Bumand  calls  *  dibbling*  for 
chub.  As  we  are  so  far  advanced,  we  may  as  well  push  on  to  the 
post-office,  and  gratify  our  little  community  by  an  earlier  sight  of 
their  correspondence  than  they  would  otherwise  have  obtained^  only 
one  daily  delivery  being  within  the  walking  powers  of  the  local 
facteur.  As  the  already  prepared  packet  is  handed  to  us  with  a 
word  of  pleasant  greeting  by  the  postmaster's  daughter,  the  sound 
of  a  horn  in  the  street  attracts  our  attention ;  and  a  well-appointed 
four-horse  drag,  on  its  return  from  Tours  to  a  neighbouring  chateau, 
dashes  rapidly  by.  The  driver  hails  gracefully  with  his  whip,  the 
ladies  honour  us  with  a  smile  of  recognition,  and  our  young  compa- 
triot, who  has  been  taken  up  at  the  comer,  seems,  by  his  looks,  to 
find  his  seat  beside  a  pretty  girl  considerably  more  to  his  taste  than 
either  '  dibbling*  or  Gallic  grammar.  We  watch  them  for  a  moment 
rattling  over  the  pavement,  until  they  enter  the  smooth  and  shady 
road  conducting  to  the  chateau ;  and,  after  returning  the  salutes  of 
the  butcher,  the  blacksmith,  and  other  worthy  inhabitants  of  Savon- 
nieres,  gazing  from  their  respective  doors  at  the  unwonted  spectacle, 
leisurely  retrace  our  steps  homewards. 

To  the  student  of  history  and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  this 
part  of  Touraine  offers  peculiar  interest — relics  of  olden  time,  in 
various  states  of  preservation,  abounding  in  the  immediate  viexnify. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Loire,  built  on  a  rock,  and  conunanding 
a  glorious  prospect  over  the  fertile  plains  extending  in  every  direc- 
tion as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  stands  the  imposing  and  still 
partially  habitable  Chateau  de  Luynes,  originally  belonging  to  the 
Maille  family,  and  conferred  in  1619  by  Louis  XTTT,  on  his 
favourite  Charles  Albert,  Seigneur  de  Luynes,  in  the  possession  of 
whose  descendants  it  remains  to  this  day.  Another  curious  speci- 
men of  ancient  architecture,  within  an  easy  walk  *of  where  I  am 
staying,  is  a  ruined  chapel,  once  forming  part  of  the  Chateau  de  la 
Carte,  at  the  extremity  of  the  village  of  Ballan,  still  displaying  on 
its  stained-glass  windows  the  portraits  of  its  founder  and  of  his 
vdfe ;  and  a  mile  or  two  further  a  widely-spreading  heath  is,  accord- 
ing to  local  tradition,  the  identical  spot  where  Charles  Maitel  gave 
battle  to  and  defeated  the  Saracens  in  782.  Beyond  Savonnieres, 
and  approached  by  a  long  avenue  of  forest  trees,  is  the  Chateau  de 
Villandry,  one  of  the  best-preserved  edifices  of  the  sixteenth  century 
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eziBting  in  Tonraine,  Burronnded  by  its  own  woods  and  gardens 
teeming  in  floral  beauty.  In  the  adjoining  village,  under  its  former 
name  of  Colombiers,  peace  is  said  to  have  been  signed  between 
Philip  Augustus  and  Henry  II.  in  1189. 

Close  to  the  boundary  of  my  host's  estate,  and  separated  from  it 
only  by  a  rabbit-warren,  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  departe- 
ment — Les  Touches,  the  property  of  M.  Alfred  Mame,  the  well- 
known  publisher  of  Tours.  It  is  situated  on  a  rising  slope,  from 
the  summit  of  which  not  only  a  vast  expanse  of  plain  and  meadow- 
land,  watered  by  the  Loire  and  Cher,  and  dotted  with  white  cottages 
and  rustic  spires,  but  also  the  cathedral  and  other  prominent  land- 
marks of  Tours,  are  plainly  Tisible.  The  principal  features  of  Les 
Touches  are  its  magnificent  woods  and  gardens ;  the  latter  are  stocked 
with  rarest  specimens  of  tropical  plants,  carefully  preserved  in  hot- 
houses, and  embracing  every  variety  of  exotic  vegetation,  which  are 
the  especial  pride  of  their  owner,  who  has  spared  neither  expense  nor 
trouble  in  collecting  them.  Every  new  improvement,  both  in  the 
cultivation  of  land  and  in  the  erection  of  model  cottages  for  his 
workmen  and  dependents,  has  been  eagerly  adopted  by  M.  Mame ; 
and  nowhere  has  the  result  of  combined  intelligence  and  perseverance 
proved  more  eminently  satisfactory. 

Living  is  tolerably  cheap  in  this  part  of  the  country,  most  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  being  of  home  production.  Excellent  table- 
wine  may  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  francs 
the  cask  of  three  hundred  bottles ;  and  meat  and  poultry  are  pro- 
portionally reasonable.  Fish  and  game,  on  the  contrary,  are  scarce 
and  dear,  the  Tours  market  being,  as  a  rule,  indififerently  supplied 
with  either  commodity ;  pike,  tench,  and  a  dish  of  gudgeons  from 
the  Cher  are,  indeed,  the  usual  substitutes,  even  in  the  best  houses, 
for  more  delicate  piscatorial  varieties ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  heard 
sportsmen  of  the  locality  declare  that,  beyond  a  very  few  quails  and 
partridges  and  an  occasional  hare, — which,  as  everybody  who  can 
afibrd  to  pay  five-and-twenty  francs  for  a  permis  is  edlowed  to  shoot 
them  wherever  he  finds  them,  are  generally  bagged  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  opening  of  the  chasse, — the  portion  of  the  '  garden  of 
France'  under  notice  may  be  regarded  as  almost  as  bare  of  any  kind 
of  game  as  the  Plaine  St.  Denis  itself.  Different  people,  however, 
have  different  opinions,  and  I  remember  having  once  levelled  from 
Tours  to  Blois  with  a  dapper  little  Frenchman,  dressed  and  equipped 
after  the  pattern  of  the  stereotyped  '  sportmann'  in  the  September 
Parisian  fashions,  who  was  returning  home  from  a  shooting-party  on 
a  friend's  estate  near  the  former  town.  As  he  was  very  communi- 
cative, and  in  raptures  with  the  result  of  his  expedition,  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  seen  many  partridges. 

'  None/  he  replied,  apparently  surprised  at  the  question. 
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*  Or  quails?' 

'One;  bnt  onfortimately  I  miBsed  him.  NeverthelesB/  lie 
added,  '  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  my  dtfy's  work  ;*  and  opening 
his  game-bag,  he  trimnphantly  extracted  from  it  for  my  inspection—* 
'  je  Tons  le  donne  en  mille/  as  Madame  de  S^yigne  would  say — ^a 
jay  and  a  jenny  wren ! 

Social  life  in  Touraine  diJSers  bnt  little  firom  what  it  is  with  us ; 
the  short  distance  separating  one  chateau  from  another  admits  of 
frequent  intercourse  between  families;  and  ceremony,  except  on 
special  occasions,  being  wholly  dispensed  with,  few  days  elapse 
without  a  friendly  meeting,  enlivened  by  fishing-parties,  billiards, 
and  the  very  popular  importation  of  lawn-tennis.  On  Saturdays 
the  entire  community  for  many  miles  round  assemble  at  Tours,  and, 
it  being  market-day,  drags,  breaks,  and  omnibuses  are  in  general 
requisition,  and  return  in  the  evening  laden  with  choice  provisions 
for  the  ensuing  week's  consumption.  Visits  are  paid  to  the  Pre- 
fecture and  other  town  acquaintance ;  Boche,  the  fashionable 
pastrycook,  does  a  thriving  trade  in  ices  and  petits  fours ;  and  the 
beauties  of  the  locality,  our  own  attractive  ch&telaine  naturally 
included,  work  sad  havoc  among  the  susceptible  Chasseurs,  dis- 
playing their  gay  uniforms  and  trimly- waxed  moustaches  in  the  Bue 
xvoyale.  oharles  hsbvey. 


CLARCHEN'S  SONG. 

{Tramlated  from  Act  III,  Scene  2  of  Goethe's  tragedy  of  *  Egmont.*) 


In  gladness 

And  sadness 
Thoughtful  to  pain ; 

Yearning 

And  burning 
In  hope  and  in  strain ; 

Dejected  in  sorrow, 
Exalted  above — 

0,  happy  alone 

Is  the  soul  that  can  love ! 


H.  SCHUTZ  WIL80K. 
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Two  years  ago  the  name  of  Madame  Modjeska  was  almost,  if  not 
quite,  nnknown  to  the  mass  of  English  playgoers.  Some  few 
indeed,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  American  journals  and 
magazines,  had  grown  interested  in  the  career  of  an  actress  who 
seemed  to  exercise  so  strong  a  fascination,  and  whose  genius  appeared 
to  be  of  no  common  kind ;  and  those  among  ns  who  had  seen  the 
photograph  of  Juliet,  with  clasped  hands  and  deep  eyes,  felt  that 
the  face,  as  mysteriously  sweet  and  noble  as  any  of  Da  Yinci's, 
was  that  of  a  true  artist,  and  wished  earnestly  for  a  chance  of 
beholding  her. 

Still,  to  the  majority,  Helena  Modjeska  was  not  even  a  name. 
Unknown  and  unheralded  she  came  among  us,  and  conquered.  The 
&scination  of  the  actress  evoked  a  quick  enthusiasm,  growing  and 
deepening  as  we  better  realised  the  strength  and  delicacy  of  the 
art,  which,  while  it  stood  apart  in  its  originality,  never  lost  itself 
in  eccentricity,  or  strained  itself  in  wild  effort  to  o'erstep  the 
modesty  of  nature.  Shakespeare's  phrase,  *  her  strong  toil  of 
grace,'  expresses  as  fitly  as  any  Madame  Modjeska's  charm ;  but 
she  has  also  the  power,  which  is  the  secret  of  grace,  and  the  sym- 
pathy and  sweetness,  which  many  powerful  actresses  lack. 

In  so  short  a  paper  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  analyse  the 
method  of  Madame  Modjeska's  art,  nor,  indeed,  is  such  analysis 
often  worth  much  when  done.  Even  the  artist  himself  can  seldom 
understand  the  instinct  which  prompts  him,  however  much  he  may 
elaborate  its  workings ;  and  what  we  would  rather  dwell  on  in  her 
art  is  its  ideal  truth.  Her  manner  is  more  ideal,  and  therefore 
more  real,  than  that  of  any  actor  or  actress  on  our  stage ;  and  it  is 
this  which  makes  the  finish  and  the  distinctness  of  each  of  her 
creations.  The  ornament  is  carved  in  the  marble  itself,  part  of  its 
being — ^not  separately  moulded,  and  added  to  hide  faults  of  form. 
The  idea  of  each  character  possesses  her  so  strongly  that  its 
details  become  individual;  and  no  one,  who  has  seen  Madame 
Modjeska  in  the  various  parts  she  has  played  while  among  us,  can 
retahi  a  clouded  memory  of  them,  confused  together. 

A  proof  of  this  feature  of  her  art,  and  of  its  real  as  distin- 
guished from  realistic  quality,  may  be  instanced  in  the  various  death- 
scenes  of  the  dramas  she  has  acted  in  England.  In  every  play — 
unless  indeed  Maiy  Stuart  be  excepted — the  heroine  dies  on  the 
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stage,  and  it  would  be  supposed  that,  unless  there  be  introduced  a 
certain  spice  of  the  sickening  realism  which  Has  helped  of  late  years 
in  such  scenes  to  make  the  fortunes  of  some  plays,  there  must  be 
a  sameness  in  the  closing  visions  of  these  Tarious  lives.  Madame 
Modjeska  never  let  us  feel  she  had  crossed  the  line  which  should 
separate  the  stage  from  the  hospital  and  the  charnel-house,  yet 
she  showed  us  Frou-Frou*s  frail,  failing  life  quite  distinct  from 
Juana's  death:  the  one,  weakness,  slowly  dying  through  lack  of 
motive  for  living,  and  a  loneliness  and  pain  too  hard  for  the  frivol- 
ous heart  to  bear  ;  the  other,  a  life  burnt  out  before  its  time  by 
passionate  emotions,  madness,  and  grief. 

There  was  no  weakness  in  Juana's  death,  as  there  was  in  every 
parting  sigh  of  Gilberte's  life ;  and  as  finely  touched  was  the  differ- 
ence between  Adrienne  Lecouvreur's  last  tortured  minutes,  ending 
in  a  moment's  euthanasia,  the  rapt  smile  which  meant  '  Maurice' 
as  much  or  more  than  the  murmured  word  itself ;  and  Constance's 
struggle  for  life,  through  power  of  will,  pitiful  in  its  hopelessness 
and  intensity.  Unlike  and  apart  from  all  of  these  again  was 
Juliet's  death,  the  poetry  and  pathos  of  which  were  a  fit  end  to  the 
lovely  vision  of  Shakespeare's  lady,  and  one  touch  in  which  was 
especially  real  and  piteous,  where  Juliet,  still  as  in  a  dream,  found 
herself  unable  to  drive  the  dagger  into  her  breast,  and,  looking 
round  her  with  wide  vacant  eyes,  set  the  hilt  against  a  pillar,  '  the 
point  against  her  heart.' 

Another  instance  of  Madame  Modjeska's  individuality  may  be 
quoted  by  bringing  to  mind  four  scenes  in  four  different  plays, 
where  the  heroines'  situations  present  a  strong  likeness.  Adrienne 
and  Frou-Frou,  Mary  Stuart  and  Juana,  are  each  goaded  past 
endurance  and  brought  to  bay  by  a  rival,  till  the  pent-up  passion 
breaks  forth  in  a  very  whirlwind,  and  the  other  woman  shrinks  and 
cowers  before  the  tempest  she  herself  has  sown.  With  a  lesser 
actress  it  would  have  been  fatally  easy  to  confound  the  fine  distinc- 
tions of  character,  rank,  situation  in  the  one  dominant  emotion  of 
anger  and  indignation ;  yet  so  different  was  the  passion  of  each 
woman  in  Madame  Modjeska's  hands  that  we  believe  few  people — 
even  when  pondering  afterwards  on  the  force  of  her  art,  far  less 
while  they  were  carried  away  by  its  influence — remembered  how 
similar  the  positions  were,  and  so  may  have  failed  to  render  due 
honour  to  the  genius  which  could  thus  discriminate  between  the 
royal  rage  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Adrienne's  despairing  impotent 
scorn,  Gilberte's  white-hot  outburst  and  poor  Juana's  righteous 
wrath,  so  long  restrained  to  break  forth  with  the  more  strength. 

Yet  no  two  aspects  of  the  same  feeling  could  be  more  unlike 
than  Mary's  queenly  passion  of  anger,  gaining  its  bitterness  through 
remembered  insult  and  wrong,  her  slight  form  drawn  up,  quivering 
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with  the  intensity  of  her  wrath,  and  instinct  with  majesty,  while 
the  disdain  of  her  words,  spoken  as  in  a  rapture  of  freedom,  pierced 
and  stung  Elizabeth — this  was  entirely  apart  from  the  no  less 
passionate  indignation  of  the  French  actress,  heart-broken,  deeming 
herself  despised  and  slighted  by  her  love,  and  forced,  even  in  her 
anger,  to  stab  her  rival  only  from  behind  the  mask  of  the  player. 

As  different  as  Mary's  anger  from  Adrienne's  was  Fron-Fron's 
from  both.  Here  was  a  ronsed  temper  all  the  fiercer  from  the  know- 
ledge that  the  evil  resented  was  self-wrought,  an  auger  that,  for  all 
its  abandon  and  intenseness,  was  never  grand,  never  that  of  a  Con- 
stance or  a  Clytemnestra.  Frou-Frou  was  transported  by  her  rage, 
but  she  remained  herself — her  rage  was  her  own,  not  that  of  a 
nobler  or  deeper  woman;  but,  passionate,  unreasoning,  self-con- 
suming as  it  was,  it  was  always  high  bred ;  she  never  lost  her 
ladyhood,  and  the  difficulty  and  subtlety  of  this  last  trait  placed  this 
scene  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  of  Frou-Frou  on  as  high  a  level 
as  the  actress  rose  to  in  the  corresponding  scene  in  Juana,  In  the 
latter  plAy  the  anger  was  noble  and  just,  the  heroine  blameless,  not 
the  poor  wayward  butterfly  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy's  drama,  and 
the  pity  of  the  latent  madness  gave  a  wildness  to  the  outburst  so 
long  restrained,  and  now  let  loose  with  a  power  the  theatre  watched 
with  hushed  breath. 

It  would  be  a  delight  to  dwell  on  each  memory  the  actress  has 
left  us,  even  though  the  pleasure  be  dimmed  by  the  regret,  *  0,  that 
had,  how  sad  a  passage  it  is ;'  but  so  little  space  remains  that  we 
can  but  recall  the  recollection  of  her  Juliet.  So  many  criticisms 
were  passed,  so  many  words  spoken  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
Shakespeare's  summer  tragedy  at  the  Court  Theatre,  that  it  seems 
foolish  to  add  to  their  number  ;  and  yet  may  not  this  be  said ;  that 
with  many,  who  watched  on  those  spring  nights  the  history  of  the 
*  star-crossed  lovers,'  however  often  they  saw  the  curtain  rise  on  the 
street  in  '  fair  Verona,'  they  forgot  the  theatre  and  themselves,  the 
scenery,  the  names  in  the  playbill,  even  that  of  Helena  Modjeska, 
and  knew  but  of  Bomeo  and  Juliet  ?  It  was  afterwards,  when  one 
recalled  each  lovely  expression  of  JuHet's  love,  that  one  realised 
how  so  sweet  a  vision  grew  into  beautiful  reality. 

Perhaps  the  originality,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sensitiveness, 
of  Madame  Modjeska's  genius  was  never  more  strongly  or  more 
subtly  shown  than  in  her  Juliet.  That  it  was  unlike,  both  in  form 
and  colour,  to  the  Juliets  we  have  seen  before,  does  not  prevent  its 
being  Shakespeare's  own  maiden,  with  the  refinement  of  sweetness, 
the  tenderness  of  exquisite  ladyhood,  blending  with  passion  and 
truth.  That  it  was  un-English  is  certain ;  a  dim  southern  warmth 
of  colour  lingered  over  every  line ;  there  was  something  exotic  in  the 
richness  and  delicacy,  which  was  strange  as  beautiful ;  yet  there  was 
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never  any  lack  of  that  instinct  of  yonth,  or  of  the  feeling  which  makes 
even  the  tomb  *  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light/  which,  by  its  power, 
renders  this  tragedy  that  which  has  the  least  gloom  of  any,  so  that 
its  very  angnish  is  as  the  nightingale's  song,  and  without  which  no 
rendering  of  it  can  have  reality — the  passion  and  ecstasy  of  trium- 
phant love. 

To  dwell  on  each  trait  of  the  picture  would  take  too  long ;  but 
no  one  who  saw  the  play  will  forget,  among  others,  the  moment 
when  Juliet,  dropping  her  fan,  and  Bomeo  returning  it  on  his  knee, 
it  was  as  though  one  saw,  not  only  the  expression  of  each  bee,  bnt 
the  look  passing  between  them  as  a  ray  of  light ;  while  in  her  coun- 
tenance was  the  strange  dawn  of  an  unrealised  feeling,  mingled  with 
a  vague  sweetness  and  fear,  a  question  seeking  its  answer  in  his 
eyes. 

One  of  many  points  where  Madame  Modjeska  varied  from  the 
usual  readings  of  Juliet's  words,  was  at  the  passage, 

*  Romeo,  Haye  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too  ? 
Juliet.  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  must  use  in  prayer.' 

As  a  rule,  this  is  said  prettily  and  coquettishly,  as  though  it  were 
a  first  attempt  at  flirtation  ;  but  this  Juliet  spoke  it  slowly,  with  a 
tender  awe,  a  reverent  simplicity  in  her  voice,  which  made  it  almost 
a  rebuke  to  Bomeo,  the  reproach  of  a  girl  who  is  not  yet  used  to 
hear  holy  things  mentioned  lightly;  and  the  hint  of  her  nature 
thus  gained  was  developed  through  the  succeeding  acts  in  her 
reverence  for  the  Friar,  and  in  many  slight  touches  which  showed  the 
strange  Italian  blending  of  passion  and  devotion,  and  gave*  us  a 
Juliet  schooled  into  submission  to  her  *  ghostly  confessor,'  and  find- 
ing in  her  religion  the  sanction  to  her  love. 

And  as  the  tragedy  swept  onward  towards  its  close,  and  Juliet's 
heart  opened  leaf  by  leaf  to  her  love,  most  subtle  was  the  change 
from  maiden  to  woman  aud  wife,  as  Bomeo  and  love  were  no  longer 
a  wonderful  dream  apart  from  her  life,  but  her  life  itself.  There 
still  rings  in  our  ears  the  wild  cry  when  the  storm  has  burst — 

'  That  hanished,  that  one  word — ^banished, 
Has  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts  ;* 

and  the  prone  white  form  lies  dashed  on  the  couch  in  the  sorrow 
which  is  but  as  the  shadow  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

There  are  certain  lines  in  poems  which  cling  to  us  because  of 
their  vague  melody ;  certain  flowers,  the  scent  of  which  reminds  us  of 
all  fair  sad  things ;  faces,  which  haunt  us  with  a  dim  memoiy  of 
lovely  melancholy ;  and  in  dramatic  art,  too,  a  tone,  a  gesture,  less 
striking  than  suggestive,  will  come  back  with  a  frequency  and  ten- 
derness for  which  we  can  hardly  account.  So,  while  we  shall  re- 
member the  tragic  height  of  the  potion  scene,  the  wild  shriek,  the 
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ghastly  stare  of  the  dilated  eyes,  the  frightened  grasping  of  the  bed- 
cnrtain,  and  the  sndden  fall  of  the  senseless  form  shrouded  in  the 
heavy  drapery,  not  less  vividly  and  more  sweetly  return  the  pathos  of 
the  voice, 

*  Wilt  thon  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day ;' 

and  the  rapture  and  agony  of  grief^ 

'  0  chnrl,  drink  aU !  and  leave  no  friendly  drop 
To  help  me  after  V 

And  in  reference  to  this  last  passage,  it  may  be  noted  how  Madame 
Modjeska  slightly  emphasised  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  dagger, 
which  show  that  Juliet's  mind  has  grown  to  regard  it  as  her  last 
hope  and  comfort ;  so  that  when  the  worst  is  true,  she  turns  to  it  in 
her  extremity,  as  simply  as  does  a  child  to  its  nurse. 

We  are  led  to  understand  that,  with  her  benefit  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre  last  June,  Madame  Modjeska's  London  career  ended,  at 
least  for  a  time,  and  that  the  New  Year  will  see  her  farewell  to 
England.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  delight  we  have  enjoyed 
will  not  be  granted  us  again,  or  not  to  hope  that  the  sweet  lady  and 
great  artist  will  return  and  gladden  us.  As  we  recall  the  varying 
voice,  the  sweetness  of  which  can  yet  grow  terrible,  the  face  as 
mobile  as  beautiful,  the  slender  form,  so  gracefril  in  its  slightest 
movement,  and  the  genius,  which  is  the  soul  of  aU,  it  seems  im- 

*  These  now  by  ns  as  they  hare  been 
Shall  never  more  be  heard  or  seen ; 
But  what  we  once  enjoyed  in  them 
Shall  seem  hereafter  as  a  dream.' 

E.  STUABT. 
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We  have  all  been  very  hard  at  work,  and  are  glad  enough  to  be  off 
to  the  playgrounds.  The  turmoil  lulled  when  the  grouse-shooting 
commenced ;  but  up  to  the  last  days  of  August  there  were  still  ties 
which  kept  public  men  in  town,  and  many  a  &lse  start  was  made 
before  those  who  have  worked  hard  could  be  off  to  play.  It  is  only 
those  who  have  thus  worked  hard  who  can  really  enjoy  the  play,  and 
nothing  but  play  can  fit  men  for  such  work  as  has  been  the  lot  of 
most  of  us  since  this  year  of  grace  commenced.  There  is  a  real 
convertibility  of  forces  in  such  matters.  We  might  almost  express 
work  in  terms  of  play,  and  play  in  terms  of  work. 

And  September  comes  with  the  calm  and  hush  of  Nature.  The 
gathered  sheaves — would  that  in  our  own  land  they  were  heavier ! — 
and  the  loaded  wains  tell  us  of  the  harvestings  that  correspond  to 
man's  own  achievements  in  his  work.  September  is  the  season  of 
profound  repose,  of  the  quiet  storing  up  of  force  and  energy  for  the 
future,  of  the  recruiting  of  the  vital  forces  after  wear  and  waste. 
Moreover  the  harvest  season  is  that  of  jocund  yet  sobered  mirth. 
Even  the  fiercest  of  political  or  forensic  opponents  would  fraternise 
in  the  sense  of  well-earned  rest  and  holiday  enjoyment.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  volunteered  a  visit  to  the  Chateau 
Cecil,  my  lord  of  Salisbury  would  receive  him  *  with  effdsion.'  And 
Mr.  Bright  is  salmon-fishing  in  the  northern  rivers.  The  members 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  having  scaled  all  Swiss  summits,  are  longing 
for  fresh  worlds  to  conquer,  and  are  extending  their  expeditions  to 
Pyrenees  and  Apennines^  to  Norwegian  peaks  and  to  the  Ural 
Mountains.  All  take  the  holiday — alike  those  who  can  afford  it  and 
those  who  cannot.  Some  the  shooting  moors  delight,  and  some  the 
yachting ;  and  those  who  have  neither  long  legs  nor  long  purses  go 
to  the  coast,  and  venture  on  the  vast  wandering  playground  of  the 
sea ;  or  by  lake  or  river,  or  on  breezy  upland  or  in  shadowed  lanes, 
get  the  autumn  holiday.  When  the  Emperors  meet  at  Gastein, 
be  assured  it  is  to  drhik  the  waters  duly  qualified,  and  the  still 
finer  air;  and  even  Bismarck  puffs  a  peaceful  cigar,  and  maybe 
smiles  when  he  thinks  how  he  unearthed  those  many  thousand 
bottles  at  the  Rothschilds'  ch&teau  near  Paris.  All  are  gone  to  the 
playgrounds,  except  the  proverbial  Last  Man,  who  is  gazing  on  the 
Clock  Tower — the  light  on  the  top  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  at 
length  extinguished — and  mournfully  finds  it  advisable  to  carry  an 
umbrella. 
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OE  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
By  violet  fane, 

▲VTHOB  OT  *  DBHZIL  FLACS,'  *  QUBEN  OF  THB  TAIBIE8,'  *  ANTHONT  BABISaTOM,* 
*  THB  BDWIH  AND  ANOBLINA  PAFBB8,'  BTC.  BTO. 


ttoofi  tfie  ^t<rD. 

Chapter  XXVI. 

The  presence  of  Lord  Netherdiffe  at  the  tea-table,  and  the  conse- 
quent excitement  prevailing  in  the  establishment,  prevented  Miss 
Pendragon  from  administering  to  Sophy  her  well-merited  reprimand 
upon  the  evening  after  the  missionary  meeting ;  but  it  was  easy  to 
perceive,  from  the  schoolmistress's  manner,  that  she  was  merely 
gathering  together  the  vials  of  her  wrath  in  order  that  their  con- 
tents might  descend  in  a  concentrated  volume  at  a  more  convenient 
time.  Indeed,  the  only  words  she  had  addressed  to  Sophy  since 
her  indiscreet  behaviour  at  the  town-hall  bore  witness  of  this  in- 
tention. 

'  On  Monday  morning.  Miss  St.  Glair,'  she  had  said,  in  her  most 
judicial  and  formidable  tones,  'I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  to  you 
very  particularly ;  and,  I  regret  to  say,  upon  an  extremely  painfal 
subject.  At  half-past  two  o'clock,  as  soon  as  dinner  is  removed, 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  come  to  me  in  the  parlour.' 

So,  there  would  be  two  whole  nights  and  a  day  to  wait  before 
she  received  her  scolding !  It  gave  her  a  very  unpleasant  feeling 
of  suspense ;  but  the  decrees  of  the  '  Grand  Llama'  were  even  as 
those  of  the  Modes  and  Persians. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  Sophy  arose,  pale  and  weary,  after  a 
sleepless  night,  and  went  through  the  formality  of  morning  church 
like  a  person  in  a  dream.  During  the  walk,  she  related  to  Isabella 
the  history,  so  far  as  she  knew  it,  of  Garver's  antecedents,  in  order 
that  some  explanation  of  her  behaviour  might  be  conveyed  to  Lord 
Nethercliffe. 

'  For  I  am  sure,'  she  said  to  her  newly-made  friend,  *  your 
father  must  have  thought  me  quite  mad.  Miss  Pendragon  thinks  so, 
I'm  sure,  she  watches  me  in  such  a  curious  way;  and  sometimes 
I  fancy,  myself,  that  I  can't  be  quite  made  like  other  people.  I 
seem  always  forced  to  do  such  odd  things !' 

*  I  shiJl  certainly  write  to  papa  this  very  afternoon,'  rejoined 

VOL.  V.  J^^^^T^ 
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Miss  Nethercliffe.  '  This  strange  story  will  interest  him  immensely ; 
for,  onlike  some  statesmen,  who  are  only  occupied  with  the  public 
good,  papa  can  bend  his  mind  to  the  individual.  He  is  ah-eady 
interested  in  you,  from  what  he  has  heard  from  me  of  your  curious 
life  and  bringing  up.' 

'  It  is  very  kind  of  Lord  Nethercli£Fe,*  said  Sophy  humbly.  '  I 
feel  sorry,  now,  that  I  made  such  a  disturbance ;  but  I  couldn't 
help  telling  that  horrid  man  what  I  thought  of  him,  and  you  saw  by 
his  behaviour  that  I  told  the  truth :  you  saw  that  he  left  the  lecture- 
room  without  asking  for  the  bullet  back  again,  which  he  said  he  was 
going  to  preserve  in  his  family — he  left  it,  as  you  saw,  in  my  hand, 
so  I  shall  preserve  it  in  my  family  instead.  After  idl,  who  has  a 
better  right  to  it  than  I  have  ?' 

By  this  time  the  two  girls  had  reached  the  church,  and,  follow- 
ing the  custom  which  prevails  here  upon  entering  a  sacred  edifice,  both 
of  them  bowed  their  heads  and  buried  their  faces  in  their  muffs, 
although  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  Sophy's  case  the  movement  may 
have  been  purely  mechanical  and  imitative.  She  found,  to  her  sur- 
prise, that  the  order  in  which  she  generally  sat  had  been  changed,  and 
that  she  was  now  actually  next  to  Miss  Pendragon,  this  place  having 
been  indicated  to  her  imperatively  upon  her  entrance  into  church, 
no  doubt  with  the  view  of  subjecting  her  to  the  keenest  possible 
surveillance.  Not  being,  as  yet,  quite  confident  as  to  the  places  in  her 
Prayer-book,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Collect  and  Epistle  for 
the  day,  she  could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  nervous  at  being,  thus, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  schoolmistress,  and,  for  a  little  while,  this 
prevented  her  from  indulging  in  her  usual  habit  of  castle-building. 

During  the  fijrst  Lesson,  however,  her  thoughts  commenced 
wandering,  and  by  the  time  she  had  knelt  down  again  upon  her 
hassock  they  had  already  travelled  many  miles,  flying  as  the  crow 
flies,  over  hedge,  ditch,  and  highway,  until  they  were  safely  landed 
in  the  dear  old  haunts.  It  is  true  that,  with  her  material  eyes, 
whenever  she  chose  to  raise  them  from  her  book,  she  could  still  see 
the  heads  of  the  select  young  gentlemen  immediately  in  front  of  her; 
the  tall  curate  was  there,  too,  officiating;  whilst  the  red-bearded 
tallow-chandler,  dressed  in  the  height  of  modem  male  attire,  was 
seated  in  the  adjoining  pew,  and  giving  himself  those  absurd  airs  of 
importance  which  had  led  the  infatuated  Emily  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  an  officer  in  the  regular  army,  at  the 
very  least.  All  these  people  were  there,  but  seeming  only  like 
BO  many  unsubstantial  shadows,  whose  presence  did  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  figures  conjured  up  by  her  imagination.  The 
monotonous  voice  of  the  clergyman  continued  to  drone  the  ser* 
vice,  the  pale  morning  sunlight  fell  in  broad  moted  beams  through 
the  high  windows  on  her  right,  gaudy  with  modem  glass-paint- 
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ing,  whilst  dose  in  her  ear  she  still  heard  the  clear  distinct 
voice  of  the  schoolmistress  uttering  the  responses.  But,  all  the 
while,  she  went  on  with  her  day-dreaming.  By  and  by,  she  took 
to  following  with  her  eyes  the  course  taken  by  one  of  the  sun- 
beams. It  was  so  broad  that  two  or  three  heads  and  shoulders  were 
brightened  by  it  as  it  descended  through  the  high  pointed  window. 
It  seemed  to  stretch  like  a  pale  golden  bar  right  across  the  middle 
of  the  church,  and  then  to  stop,  and  lose  itself  in  a  dark  pillar, 
ornamented  with  iyy  scrollwork,  which  stood  quite  close  at  hand  on 
her  right.  Glancing  down  from  the  moted  sunbeam  to  the  shadowy 
side  of  this  pillar,  her  eyes  lighted  upon  a  figure,  the  sight  of  which 
made  her  heart  seem  suddenly  to  stand  still,  and  then  to  race  on 
with  such  tumultuous  speed  that  her  breath  failed  her,  and  she 
feared  that  she  must  lose  consciousness. 

Godfrey,  her  lost  love,  her  comrade  and  playmate  in  the  old 
days,  was  either  leaning  against  this  stone  pillar,  not  five  feet  from 
where  she  sat,  or  appeared  to  her  frenzied  imagination  to  be  thus 
close  at  hand. 

For  one  moment  she  looked  fixedly  in  his  face  with  an  expres- 
sion of  eagerness,  of  longing,  of  intensest  gratitude  at  the  realisation 
of  her  heart's  desire  *  after  many  days.'  Then  the  congregation  rose 
up  to  sing  the  first  hymn ;  and  as  the  tones  of  the  organ  pealed  forth, 
it  seemed  to  Sophy  that  the  fiEice  of  her  lover  grew  paler  and  paler, 
'  like  unto  death,'  and  that,  at  last,  it  faded  away  into  the  actual 
stonework  of  the  pillar,  becoming  fainter  and  more  shadowy,  until 
she  could  only  see  it  through  the  formal  sprays  of  the  ivy  tracery, 
which  appealed  to  cover  the  features  as  with  a  network.  Her 
hymn-book  and  church-service  fell  to  the  ground  at  this  moment 
with  much  clatter,  and  she  was  aware  of  Miss  Pendragon's  keen 
gray  eyes  earnestly  scrutinising  her  face.  The  whole  church  seemed 
to  rock  and  sway  as  one  might  imagine  a  building  assailed  by  an 
earthquake,  then  a  deafiaess  and  blinding  came  suddenly  upon  her, 
shutting  off  the  congregation  as  with  a  veil,  and  she  saw  and  heard 
them  no  more. 
********* 

When  she  recovered  consciousness,  she  was  sitting  in  the  little 
schoolroom  in  one  of  the  best  drawing-room  chairs,  propped  up  by 
some  of  the  smart  cushions,  which  had  been  caught  up  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment.  Jacintha  Darlington,  who  was  still  too  unwell  to 
leave  the  house,  was  bending  over  her,  and  the  rough  red-haired 
handmaiden  was  lurking  in  the  doorway  with  restoratives. 

*  Tou  fEunted  in  church,  dear,'  Jacintha  replied  to  Sophy's  ques- 
tioning looks;  'and  Fraulein  brought  you  home  in  a  shut-fly.  Like 
me,  yon  are  evidently  not  strong.  People  with  poetical  temperaments 
seldom  are.' 
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It  took  Sophy  some  little  time  to  collect  her  ideas. 

'  Would  you  like  me  to  open  the  window  7  asked  Miss  Darling- 
ton kindly. 

Sophy  nodded  assent,  and  Jacintha  thereupon  threw  open  the 
window. 

As  they  gazed  out  through  the  rusty  *  meat-cage'  at  the  widowed 
cedar,  they  perceived,  under  its  sombre  layers  of  dingy  green,  the 
forms  of  the  girls  returning  from  church.  Isabella,  who  had  been 
Sophy's  companion,  was  walking  alone,  carrying  an  extra  muff  upon 
her  arm,  and  also  the  prayer-book  and  church-service  which  her 
friend  had  let  fall  in  her  emotion. 

Miss  Darlington  now  began  to  remember  her  sore-throat,  and 
moved  away  from  the  window  into  the  larger  schoolroom  beyond, 
while  Sophy  still  continued  to  gaze  dreamily  at  the  forms  of  her 
schoolfellows  as  they  defiled  in  through  the  iron  gateway.  Suddenly 
she  uttered  a  low  moan  and  started  to  her  feet.  The  same  tail 
figure  which  she  had  perceived  (or  fancied  that  she  had  perceived) 
in  church  was  passing  now  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  gazing 
earnestly  in  at  the  gate,  and  seeming  particularly  to  scrutinise 
Isabella  with  her  two  muffs  and  the  superfluous  prayer-books.  Sophy 
felt  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  dash  headlong  through  the 
intervening  '  meat-cage,'  and  to  land  herself  by  this  means  in  the 
garden  beneath.  Afterwards  she  felt  she  would  hardly  care 
whether  she  died  of  it,  or  became  maimed,  so  long  as  she  could 
be  near  him  once  more,  if  only  for  a  moment,  to  tell  him  that  he 
had  never  been  absent  from  her  thoughts  for  even  one  of  all  these 
weary  days  since  he  had  left  England  1  .  .  .  . 

As  this  passed  through  her  mind  the  young  ladies  came  troop- 
ing into  the  large  schoolroom,  and  deposited  their  prayer-books  in 
their  respective  lockers.  Isabella  immediately  passed  into  the 
smaller  room  to  inquire  after  Sophy,  whom  she  found  looking 
eagerly  out  of  window  at  some  object  beyond. 

*  How  are  you  now,  dear  ?'  she  asked  affectionately.  '  Better, 
I  hope  ?  How  dreadfully  pale  you  became !  What  coiM  it  have 
been,  I  wonder  ?  You  surely  didn't  see  that  horrid  black  man  again  ? 
I  looked  about  for  him  everywhere  after  you  were  gone,  but  could 
see  no  trace  of  him.' 

'  0,  but  surely,  dear  Miss  Nethercliffe,'  exclaimed  Sophy  breath- 
lessly, '  you  saw  another  man  ?  A  young  man,  tall  and  handsome, 
and  very  unhappy-looking.  He's  walking  up  and  down  outside 
now.  0  Isabella,  I  would  give  anything  in  the  whole  world  if  I 
could  say  only  one  word  to  him !  What  shall  I  do  ?'  .  .  . 
A  look  of  pain  passed  over  Isabella's  beautiful  face. 
'My  dear  child,'  said  she,  'it  is  impossible  for  you  to  go  out 
and  speak  to  a  man  in  the  road.    If  he  is  a  friend  of  yourSi  he  will 
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probably  come  and  call  upon  joa  here  quite  openly.     Perhaps  he 
isn't  snre  of  the  house.' 

'  He  would  come^  I  know/  Sophy  answered,  in  the  same  excited 
voice ;  '  but  he's  very  likely  afraid.  It's  my  cousin,  Godfrey  St. 
Clair — I  know  it  is — that  is  to  say,  he  tised  to  be  my  cousin :  but 
misfortunes  came  upon  him,  and  altered  everything;  and  he  may  not 
know  that  I  would  be  allowed  to  see  him ;  after  the  way  I  behaved 
in  church,  he  may  think  I  don't  want  to !  Ah,  he's  gone  now  I'  she' 
cried  despairingly,  after  once  more  gazing  out  at  the  road — '  he's 
out  of  sight ;  and  he'll  never  know  that  I've  seen  him  at  all  I' 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  the  tears  began  trickling 
through  her  fingers.     Isabella  endeavoured  to  console  her. 

'  Yes,  he  seems  to  be  out  of  sight  now,'  she  said,  laying  her 
hands  upon  her  friend's  shoulder.    '  Come  away  from  the  window.' 

Her  impression  was  that  Sophy  had  been  the  victim  of  some 
optical  delusion,  and  that  the  *  tall,  handsome,  very  unhappy-look- 
ing young  man'  was  the  creature  of  her  frenzied  imagination. 

Overcome  by  despair,  Sophy  allowed  herself  to  be  led  into  the  larger 
schoolroom,  and  thence  up-stairs  to  the  three-bedded  sleeping  apart- 
ment, where  Emily  Spicer  and  Fanny  Aspenall  were  taking  off  their 
walking-apparel,  and  preparing  themselves  for  the  midday  meal. 
Isabella,  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  condescension,  removed 
Sophy's  over-jacket,  and  smoothed  her  disordered  tresses,  after 
which  she  supported  her  down-stairs  again  to  the  schoolroom.  Here 
the  girls  were  awaiting  the  ringing  of  the  dinner-bell,  and  a  line  of 
them  blocked  up  and  obscured  each  of  the  windows,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  for  Sophy  to  see  out  into  the  road,  notwithstanding  all  her 
endeavours. 

In  the  distance,  she  fancied  she  observed  the  figure  of  a  man 
standing  at  the  turn  of  the  road ;  but  the  branches  of  the  dark 
cedar-tree  prevented  her  from  seeing  whether  or  no  it  was  the  man 
for  whom  she  was  so  eagerly  seeking ;  and  before  she  had  time  to 
ascertain,  the  dinner-bell  clanged  forth,  and  the  girls  went  trooping 
down-stairs  to  the  dining-room. 

Sophy  lingered  purposely  on  the  staircase,  so  that  when  her 
school-fellowB  passed  into  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Llama  she 
found  herself  alone  in  the  spacious  entrance-hall.  It  was  for  this 
she  had  planned.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  the  front  door,  the 
upper  half  of  which  was  made  of  glass,  unprotected  by  anything 
in  the  shape  of  bars  or  '  meat-cage.'  Through  this  door  Godfrey 
(if  indeed  it  was  he)  could  at  any  rate  see  her ;  she  could  wave  her 
hands  to  him  in  greeting,  or  beckon  him  to  her  with  her  impatient 
arms.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Meditating  thus,  she 
ran  hastily  to  the  front  door.  Yes,  there  could  be  iio  mistake  now« 
Godfrey  was  standing  outside,  near  the  iron  gateway,  looking  wist- 
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folly  at  the  windows  of  the  old  honse,  as  thongh  donbtfol  as  to 
whether  he  should  enter  the  sacred  precincts  and  ring  at  the  bell. 
His  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  upper  windows,  and  she  saw  that  he 
did  not  perceive  her.  Vainly  she  endeayonred  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion. In  despair,  she  tried  the  handle  of  the  door ;  bat  it  was  locked. 
She  dared  not  raise  her  voice  to  call  to  him,  knowing  that  it  would 
be  heard  more  distinctly  inside  the  house  than  without ;  but  she 
tapped  eagerly  at  the  glass  pane,  and  beckoned  towards  him  with 
her  despairing  arms. 

*  Where  is  Miss  St.  Clair  ?*  inquired  the  Grand  Llama  firom  the 
head  of  the  dining-room  table. 

The  girls  had  all  taken  their  seats,  and  Sophy's  place  was  the 
only  one  vacant.  Isabella  glanced  anxiously  towards  the  doorway, 
fearful  lest  her  friend  might  have  fainted  again. 

*  Go  and  see  where  Miss  St.  Glair  is,'  continued  the  school- 
mistress, addressing  Miss  Jones. 

The  little  girl  immediately  rose  from  her  place  to  obey  the  com- 
mand.    In  a  few  minutes  she  returned. 

'  0,  if  you  please,  Miss  Pendragon,'  she  said,  '  Sophy  St.  Glair 
hasn't  fainted ;  she's  standing  at  the  front  door,  rattling  the  handle, 
and  trying  to  get  out,  and  kissing  her  hand  to  a  man  in  the  road ; 
and  I  think,'  added  the  incorrigible  child,  as  she  scrambled  back 
again  into  her  place, '  that  it  must  be  a  man  called  "  Herbert,"  who 
she's  made  some  poetry  about,  that  tumbled  out  of  her  prayer-book, 
and  that  I  picked  up.  It's  something  about  driving  with  him  in  a 
yellow  brougham,  and  it  says  if  only  the  brougham  could  speak.  .  .  . 
And  there's  another  man,  too,  that  she's  fond  of,  called  Godfrey ; 
and  another  called  Tom ;  and  another  called  Alexander,  only  he  was 
eaten  up  by  rats  •  .  .  She  seems  to  have  been  awfully  mixed  up 
with  gentlemen  /'  .  .  . 

The  Grand  Llama  actually  rose  from  her  seat  and  passed  out 
into  the  entrance-hall.  Such  an  event  had  never  happened  before; 
it  was  totally  without  precedent  that  she  should  go  thus  personally 
in  quest  of  a  refractory  pupil.  The  girls  at  the  dinner-table  held 
their  breath  in  awe  and  consternation ;  even  those  who  had  declared 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Sophy's  enemies  appreciated  the  solemnity 
of  the  situation.  By  and  by  the  culprit  was  led  into  the  dining- 
room.  Miss  Pendragon  had  actually  grasped  her  by  the  inside  of 
the  collar,  as  though  she  had  been  a  malefactor,  and  was  dragging 
her  along,  with  an  expression  of  open  resentment  very  unusual 
to  one  who,  in  the  presence  of  her  inferiors,  was  wont  to  study  an 
Oriental  calm.  Sophy  took  her  place  at  the  table  mechanically. 
It  was  evident  that  on  Monday  a  concentration  of  wrath,  long  deferred, 
would  descend  upon  her  devoted  head  I 

The  £atal  morning  dawned  at  bst.     Then  the  dinner-hour  came 
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ronnd  again,  and  then  Sophy  was  sent  for  into  the  sanctam.  There 
had  been  a  conncil  of  war,  to  which  Franlein  had  been  summoned,  and 
the  result  of  which  became  immediately  known  to  Miss  Jones,  who, 
as  nsnal,  most  have  been  loitering  abont  the  doorways  or  listening  at 
key-holes. 

*  I  say,  Miss  Nethercliffe,'  she  exclaimed,  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, as  she  came  dancing  into  the  large  schoolroom  in  an  excited 
state,  'have  you  heard  the  news?  Sophy  St.  Clair's  just  been 
expelled,  and  they'ye  sent  for  her  to  tell  her  so  in  the  parlour  V 

The  iatelligence  was  received  with  a  low  murmur  of  consterna- 
tion. Miss  Nethercliffe,  however,  was  never  surprised.  To  avow 
that  she  was  surprised  would  have  seemed  like  an  acknowledgment 
of  ignorance. 

'  I  fancied  that  this  might  perhaps  happen,'  she  said,  in  a  voice 
of  sad  dignity.  '  It  is  a  very  terrible  disgrace.  But  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  enemies.  From  the  very  first  moment  of  her  arrival  here 
she  was  in  a  thoroughly  bad  set.' 

As  the  head  of  the  school  uttered  these  words  she  cast  a 
withering  glance  in  the  direction  of  Fanny  Aspenall,  Emily  Spicer, 
and  Bosa  Dupuis. 

Little  Jenny  Jones  was  still  skipping  about  under  the  influence 
of  pleasurable  excitement. 

'  Leave  off  capering  and  dancing  about  in  that  foolish  fashion, 
you  idiotic  little  creature !'  exclaimed  Miss  Nethercliffe  impatiently, 
as  she  rapped  sharply  upon  her  desk  with  her  pen-holder.  '  How 
can  the  unmerited  disgrace  of  poor  Miss  St.  Clair  possibly  affect 
you?' 

*  0,  if  you  please.  Miss  Nethercliffe,'  answered  the  little  girl, '  one 
may  jump  and  dance  about  if  one  likes,  you  know,  even  if  one  is  an 
inferior  creature !  Liferior  creatures  have  their  feelings ;  and  I'm 
so  dull  here,  where  nothing  ever  happens,  that  I  can't  help  dancing 
about  when  I  hear  a  bit  of  news,  even  if  it's  bad.     It  is  such  fun !' 

'I'll  just  tell  you  what  my  belief  is.  Miss  Nethercliffe,'  said 
Fanny  Aspenall,  lifting  up  her  voice,  *  though  I  daresay  you  mayn't 
care  to  hear  it.  I  believe  that  Sophy  St.  Clair  is  no  better  than  a 
raving,  raging,  ravaging  lunatic,  that  ought  to  be  shut  up  and  put 
in  chains ;  and  it's  my  belief  that  me  and  poor  Miss  Spicer  have 
been  in  danger  of  our  lives,  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  her ; 
and  that  it's  a  real  mercy  that  she  didn't  get  up  and  murder  us  in 
our  sleep.  All  I  know  is,  that  she's  taken  lately  to  snivel  at  night, 
and  to  deprive  me  of  my  natural  rest ;  and  my  uncle  has  often  told 
me  that  there  isn't  a  greater  sign  of  madness  out  than  snivelling  at 
night ;  and  it's  a  well-known  thing  in  our  family  that  there  isn't  a 
living  creature  upon  earth  that  requires  more  natural  sleep  than  an 
Asp^iall.     My  undo  requires  a  great  deal  of  sleep,  and  he  sends 
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other  people  to  sleep  in  chnrch,  whether  they  require  it  or  not  So 
now,  Miss  Netherclifife,  yon  know  my  candid  opinion  about  yooi 
friend  Miss  St.  Clair,  who's  given  more  bother  than  she's  worth 
ever  since  she  first  darkened  these  doors.     Amen !' 

As  Fanny  concluded  her  ill-natured  speech  the  tinkling  of  the  front- 
door bell,  and  a  heavy  footfall  in  the  entrance-hall,  made  known  to  the 
girls  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Spmgel,  who  always  delivered  his  lecture  at 
three  o'clock  upon  Monday  afternoons.  Arming  themselves  with 
their  note-books,  they,  one  and  all,  descended  into  the  dining-room, 
and  took  their  places  at  the  long  table.  By  and  by  the  door  of  the 
inner  sanctum  opened,  and  Miss  Pendragon  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  Sophy,  who  looked  very  pale  and  unhappy,  but  had 
evidently  not  been  crying.  She  took  her  place  with  the  manner  of 
a  person  in  a  dream,  and  commenced  arranging  her  writing  materials. 
Isabella,  knowing  the  terrible  mandate  which  had  just  gone  forth, 
looked  compassionately  at  her  friend's  feuse,  and  was  quite  aston- 
ished at  its  frozen  calm.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Sprugel  unfolded  his 
diagrams,  and  commenced  his  lecture,  which  was  upon  early  Italian 
architecture. 

Paiaed  at  the  melancholy  expression  upon  the  face  of  his  fSavourite 
pupil,  the  kind-hearted  Professor  very  soon  endeavoured  to  provoke 
Sophy's  smiles  by  the  making  of  sundry  mild  puns  and  plays  upon 
words. 

'In  the  assembly  of  architects  held  at  Florence  in  1420,'  the 
Professor  was  saying,  *  Brunelleschi  at  last  gained  his  point :  ...  he 
obtained  permission  to  construct  the  new  cupola,  which  he  almost 
completed.  •  .  .  His  third  building  was  the  Palazzo  Pitti, 
which  was  for  so  long  the  residence  of  the  Medicis  family,  and 
which  is  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  garden  of  Boboli  which  sur- 
rounds it.  This  garden,  when  last  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  it, 
was  in  a  sad  state  of  disorder.  *'  What  a  pitti,*'  I  can  hear  my 
young  friend  Miss  St.  Clair  remarking,  with  her  accustomed  spright- 
liness  and  penetration,  *^  that  such  should  be  the  case  I"  '  .  .  • 

Poor  '  Miss  St.  Clair,'  it  is  needless  to  observe,  was  remarking 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  she  was  still  as  pale  and  mournful  as  before, 
and  she  even  seemed  annoyed  at  the  doctor's  ill-timed  pleasantry. 

*  And  now,  dear,'  said  Isabella,  when  the  lecture  was  over,  and 
when  she  and  Sophy  found  themselves  alone  together  in  the  smaller 
schoolroom,  'what  do  you  propose  to  do?  Before  all  this  hap- 
pened,  where  were  you  going  to  spend  your  Easter  holidays  ?' 

'  I  had  hoped,'  answered  Sophy,  '  that  they  would  have  allowed 
me  to  go  home,  and  spend  them  quietly  by  myself  at  Stillingfleet ; 
but  it  seems  there  was  some  reason  against  my  doing  that.  My 
aunt  has  just  married  again — a  clergyman,  not  at  all  a  nice  person 
— and  she  has  gone  off  with  him  on  a  wedding-tour,  so  that  I 
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couldn't  go  to  Dallingridge.  Lady  Hickathrift  had  invited  me  to 
stay  with  her  at  Poynings,  bnt  I  had  a  particular  reason  against 
wishing  to  stay  there  ;  so,  in  the  end,  it  was  settled  that  I  should 
pass  the  holidays  at  Dallingridge  Bectory,  where,  perhaps,  my  aunt 
is  going  to  Uve  when  she  comes  back.  An  old  lady  lives  there 
called  Miss  Homblower,  the  daughter  of  the  late  rector ;  and  it  was 
settled,  I  believe,  that  I  should  stay  with  her.  She  is  a  very  kind 
person,  and  I  like  her.' 

'  Still,  it  won't  be  very  lively  for  you,  dear,'  said  Isabella  kindly, 
'  staying  alone  with  an  old  woman.  I  have  got  a  little  plan  in  my 
head  which,  I  think,  will  do  very  nicely  instead.  I  want  you  very 
much  to  come  and  stay  with  me  in  London.  I  have  written  to 
papa  about  it,  and  he  is  charmed  with  the  idea.  I  hope  you  will 
not  disappoint  us.' 

*  0  Isabella,  how  kind  of  you !' 

Sophy  was,  indeed,  deeply  touched  by  Isabella's  sympathy,  and 
she  could  not  restrain  her  tears.  Before  this  she  had  felt  like  the 
'crushed  worm,'  bnt  a  worm  that  was  either  too  weary  or  too 
philosophical  to  '  turn.'  She  had  begun  almost  to  question  whether 
all  power  of  feeling  keenly  had  not  been  trampled  out  of  her. 
Nawy  however,  she  knew  that  her  old  friend  (or  enemy)  the  heart 
was  not  altogether  dead.  Isabella  permitted  her  to  weep  on  for 
some  moments  without  interruption. 

'  You  see,'  she  said  at  last,  '  I  have  never  had  any  brothers  or 
sisters,  and  papa,  as  you  know,  is  a  widower.  He  has  often  said 
how  pleased  he  would  be  if  I  associated  more  with  persons  of  my 
own  age  ;  indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  came  to  *'  the 
Cedars."  ' 

With  that  nice  tact  which  is  peculiar  to  generous  natures, 
Isabella  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  Mend  that,  in  accepting 
her  invitation,  she  would  be  conferring,  instead  of  receiving,  a 
favour. 

'  But,  afterwards,  dear  Miss  Nethercliffe  ?'  said  Sophy,  still 
hesitating ;  '  won't  it  make  Miss  Pendragon  very  angry,  when  you 
return  here,  if  she  knows  that  you  have  spent  the  holidays  with  an 
expelled  girl  r  She  uttered  these  last  words  in  quite  a  tragical 
voice.  Only  a  short  while  ago,  how  little  did  she  ever  think  that  it 
would  come  to  this ! 

*  I  shall  never  return  here  again,'  answered  Miss  Nethercliffe 
quietly.  *  I  only  came  here  in  order  to  study  without  interruption, 
and  with  the  understanding  that  I  should  leave  when  I  liked. 
Lately,  I  don't  think  the  school  has  quite  maintained  its  former 
high  standard ;  the  tone  is  not  quite  what  it  was,  not  quite  what 
is  to  be  desired ;  in  fact,  I  have  decided  that  my  schoolgirl  days 
are  over.     Several  new  careers  are  open  to  me  in  the  future. 
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My  father  reqmreB  me  at  home  to  entertain  his  political  friends,  and 
to  take  the  management  of  his  house.  .  .  .  Ton  will  let  me  have  yonr 
answer,  dear  Sophy,  hefore  post-time  T 

*  0  Miss  Nethercliffe,  I  am  so  touched  by  yonr  kindness  that  I 
can't  answer  at  once ;  but  I  should  like,  I  should  very  much  like 
to  stay  with  you.  .  .  .' 

Sophy  was  still  weeping,  and  could  only  answer  between  her 
sobs. 

'  Very  well,'  rejoined  Isabella  cheerfully  ;  '  then  I  shall  write 
to  papa,  and  tell  him  that  it's  all  settled.  And  please  don't  ever 
call  me  *^  Miss  Nethercliffe"  in  the  future.  It  sounds  so  dreadfoUy 
formal.' 

'  0  Isabella  /'  was  all  Sophy  could  reply  to  this  new  evidence  of 
her  friend's  generosity.  '  How  can  I  ever  prove  to  you  how  much 
I  thank  you  ?' 

'Some  day,'  said  Isabella,  smiling,  and  taking  her  hand,  'I 
shall  very  likely  ask  you  to  invite  me  to  stay  with  you!  When  I 
want  a  thorough  rest  after  the  dissipations  of  the  season,  and  when 
you  are  of  age,  and  have  come  into  your  property.' 

*  0  yes,  do  /'  exclaimed  Sophy,  brightening ;  '  and  then  I  can 
show  you  all  the  people  and  the  places  I  have  talked  to  you  about. 
You'll  promise  to  come  and  stay  with  me  at  Stillingfleet  ?  We  can 
go  out  riding  together  upon  "  Cammy"  and  "  Ash-Ash."  ' 

*  Yes,  I  promise ;  I  am  very  much  pleased  that  this  is  all 
arranged.  Next  Saturday  you  must  come  with  me  to  Grosvenor-place, 
where  we  shall  pass  the  night,  and  next  day  join  papa  in  Somerset- 
shire ;  afterwards,  we  shall  return  to  London.  You  will  write  and 
tell  your  relatives  this,  and  the  old  lady  called  Homblower  ?' 

Yes,  Sophy  would  do  anything  that  Isabella  wished.  She  felt 
like  a  floating  straw  upon  the  stream  of  destiny,  unable  to  think  or 
decide  for  herself;  it  was  a  comfort  to  have  even  so  small  a  portion 
of  her  future  arranged  for  her  by  another.  It  did,  indeed,  seem  as 
if,  of  late,  she  had  had  to  endure  terrible  things.  The  fact  that 
she  had  been  actually  expelled  from  '  the  Cedars'  was  one  of  the 
very  least  of  her  troubles ;  but  still  she  would  fiftr  rather  that  it  had 
not  happened.  It  was  an  annoyance  and  a  disgrace,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Even  *  the  Grand  Llama'  herself  had  seemed  vexed  at 
having  been  forced  to  adopt  such  stringent  measures. 

*  I  am  deeply  distressed,  Sophia,'  she  had  said,  after  delivering 
the  fatal  edict.  *  Many  circumstances  connected  with  yon  are 
deeply  distressing.  ...  I  was,  indeed,  altogether  unprepared  for 
them.  I  have  written  this  to  your  aunt  to-day.  By  the  bye,  your 
aunt  has  lately  remarried,  I  believe.  She  has  married  a  clergy- 
man ;  and  I  trust  that,  in  the  future,  he  will  prove  a  valuable  friend 
and  adviser  to  you.  ...  I  trust,  indeed,  that  he  will.  .  .  .' 
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She  looked  down,  as  she  said  this,  at  her  black-silk  mittens, 
and  toyed  with  her  seed-pearl  ring,  as  though  nnable  to  pro- 
ceed. 

A  letter,  which  Sophy  had  that  morning  received,  had  done 
much  towards  strengthening  the  schoolmistress  in  her  decision. 
As  was  natural  after  what  had  taken  place  on  the  Sunday,  Sophy 
was  anxiously  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  postman.  She  hoped, 
and  yet  feared,  that  Godfrey  would  write.  But  the  letter  which 
Miss  Pendragon  perused,  and  then  delivered  to  her,  was  in  a  totally 
unknown  handwriting.  It  was  dated  from  Lewes  Gaol,  having 
been  forwarded  from  Little  Stillingfleet,  and  ran  as  follows : 

'  Madam, — Some  weeks  ago,  we  admitted  to  this  gaol  a  gipsy, 
one  Beuben  Goddard  by  name.  He  was  charged  before  the  local 
magistrates  with  poaching,  accompanied  by  violence ;  and  he  is  now 
awaiting  his  trial  at  the  forthcoming  Assizes.  Since  he  has  been 
here  his  health  has  been  gradually  failing,  and,  notwithstanding 
that  he  is  an  old  offender,  the  governor  has,  at  my  recommenda- 
tion, been  induced,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  to  relax  some  of 
the  most  stringent  of  the  prison  rules  as  to  diet,  &c.,  in  his  behalf. 
There  are  several  additional  comforts,  which  could  be  procured  for 
him  with  the  help  of  a  little  money,  and  he  has  now  begged  me  to 
solicit  your  interest  in  the  matter,  as  he  tells  me  that  he  has  claims 
upon  the  family.  Tour  father,  the  late  Mr.  St.  Clair,  he  assures 
me,  married  his  daughter ;  and  he  states  that  during  the  lifetime 
of  your  father  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  small  pension,  which  has 
ceased  since  his  death.  He  is  under  the  impression  (which,  how- 
ever, is  not  shared  by  me,  his  medical  attendant)  that  he  has  not 
much  longer  to  live ;  and  he  is  desirous,  he  states,  of  seeing  you 
before  he  dies,  in  order  to  make  some  private  communication  to 
you  respecting  your  mother.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  begs 
me  to  say  that  he  trusts  you  will  not  delay  favouring  him  with  a 
personal  interview,  which  the  governor  will  be  happy  to  grant  in  a 
case  of  illness,  like  the  present. 

'  Awaiting  your  reply, — I  beg  to  remain,  madam,  your  obedient 
servant,  ' 

Here  followed  the  signature  of  the  prison  doctor.  This  letter 
bore  the  date  of  several  days  ago ;  Jane  Ford  had  evidently  waited 
for  the  weekly  visit  of  her  memorialista,  the  local  grocer,  before 
forwarding  it.  Who  could  say  what  might  not  have  happened,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  Sophy's  misguided  relative  ? 

The  idea  that  any  living  creature,  however  unworthy,  needed 
her  help,  and  might  even  die  without  knowing  how  ready  she  was 
to  afford  it,  troubled  her  greatly,  and  added  to  her  daily  increasing 
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burden  of  cares.  She  hardly  liked  to  consult  Isabella  npon  the 
subject.     What  was  she  to  do  ? 

She  decided  at  length.  To-morrow,  with  Miss  Pendragon*B 
permission,  she  would  start  for  Lewes,  and  no  one,  save  the  school- 
mistress herself,  need  know  either  the  object  of  her  journey  or  its 
destination.  In  the  mean  time,  she  would  at  once  send,  under 
cover  to  the  doctor,  a  present  of  money  for  her  maternal  grand* 
father.  She  turned  all  this  over  in  her  mind  during  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night,  and  felt  more  composed  when  once  she  bad 
arranged  upon  a  plan  of  action.  Still,  she  found  it  utterly  impossible 
to  sleep. 

From  the  mental  contemplation  of  Reuben  Ooddard  and  his 
misfortunes,  she  turned  to  that  of  Godfrey,  and  to  his  recent  mys- 
terious appearance  in  church.  She  guessed  why  he  had  come  there. 
All  young  ladies'  schools  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  church  on 
Sundays,  and,  perhaps,  not  being  sure  which  house  was  Hhe  Cedars,' 
or  whether  he  would  be  admitted  to  it,  supposing  he  found  it,  the 
idea  had  occurred  to  him  of  meeting  with  Sophy  in  the  very  last  place 
in  which  he  would  have  expected  to  find  her  in  the  old  days.  Had 
he  left  the  neighbourhood  now  and  gone  back  to  London  ?  Would  he 
return  on  the  following  Sunday  and  appear  again  in  church?  What 
had  he  thought  of  her  extraordinary  conduct  ?  Had  he  set  down  her 
fainting-fit  to  its  real  cause, — to  emotion  so  intense  at  sight  of  him, 
that  it  had  been  to  her,  for  some  moments,  even  as  death?  Where 
was  he  now,  whilst  she  was  lying  awake  thinking  of  him?  Might 
it  not  have  occurred  to  him  to  steal,  under  cover  of  the  night,  into 
the  garden  of  the  house  in  which  he  must  know  that  she  felt  like  a 
prisoner  ?  Even  now  he  might  be  standing  under  her  window.  Her 
life  had  been  so  interwoven  with  the  romantic  and  the  marvellous 
that  it  seemed  to  her  only  natural  that  he  should  be  there.  *  The 
Child  of  EUe,'  in  the  eld  Border  legend,  came  after  this  fashion 
to  bear  off  Fair  Emmeline  upon  his  '  steed  so  tall,'  out  of  the 
power  of  the  '  carlish  knight.  Sir  John  of  the  north  countraye :' 

Now  day  was  gone,  and  night  was  come, 

And  all  were  fast  asleep- 
All  save  the  Ladye  Emmeline, 

Who  sat  in  her  bow*r  to  weep. 

And  soon  she  heard  her  trae  love*8  voice 

Low  whispering  at  the  waU : 
**  Awake,  awake,  my  dear  ladye ; 

'Tis  I,  thy  true  love,  call ! 

Awake,  awake,  my  ladye  dear. 

And  mount  this  fair  palfr&ye ; 
This  ladder  of  ropes  will  let  thee  down — 

I'll  carry  thee  hence  away  I"  * 
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'  Sir  James  the  Bose/  too,  had  stood  thas  under  the  window  of  the 

fair  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  '  Buchan's  crael  lord :' 

'  And  thus  began  to  call : 
"  Art  thoa  asleep,  Matilda  dear  ? 

Awake,  my  love,  awake ! 
Thy  IncklesB  lover  on  thee  calls, 

A  long  farewell  to  take !"  * 

So  she  went  on  musing  throughout  the  long  night,  the  desire 
to  get  up  and  look  out  of  the  window  at  times  almost  mastering 
her.  Both  Fanny  Aspenall  and  Emily  Spicer  seemed  to  he  fast 
asleep.  The  rushlight,  which  was  huming  inside  a  kind  of  perfor- 
ated temple,  cast  a  grim-looking  shadow  upon  one  comer  of  the 
ceiling,  and  threw  a  dim  light  upon  the  two  white  heds  heyond  her 
own.  There  is  something  particularly  unpleasant,  to  an  imagina- 
tive nature,  in  the  shadow  of  a  rushlight.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to 
Sophy  to  take  the  form  of  a  malignant  and  many-eyed  monster, 
gazing  down  at  her  from  ahove ;  then  of  a  human  skull ;  now  it 
looked  like  a  gigantic  domino,  with  great  lurid  yellow  spots, 
instead  of  black  ones — the  kind  of  domino  with  which  (and  with 
its  fellows)  a  couple  of  demons  might  play  a  game,  down  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,  with  a  human  soul  for  the  stakes ;  every  shape,  in 
fact,  taken  by  this  particular  rushlight  was  disagreeable  and  sug- 
gestive of  unpleasant  ideas.  How  small  a  thing  it  was,  too,  in  it- 
self, to  cast  such  an  enormous  shadow !  It  stood  on  the  mantel- 
piece, amongst  the  missionary-boxes,  and  was  very  little  taller  than 
her  own  particular  box  for  '  The  Promotion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.* 

This  box  would  have  to  be  prematurely  unsealed,  now  that 

she  was  to  be  expelled.  Miss  Pendragon  would  be  pleased,  at  any 
rate,  with  its  contents !  When  all  her  misdoings  had  been  summed 
up  against  her  in  the  morning,  the  fact  of  her  having  only  presented 
sixpence  to  the  improvised  collection  for  the  missionaries  was  not 
forgotten,  and  she  had  then  been  unable  to  resist  alluding  to  this 
box  with  some  pride.  Yes,  thanks  to  Tom  Hickathrift's  generosity, 
when  opened,  it  would  give  forth  a  goodly  sum;  with  her  con- 
duct, in  this  instance,  at  least.  Miss  Pendragon  would  be  satis- 
fied. As  these  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  she  glanced 
again  in  the  direction  of  the  mantelpiece,  attracted  by  a  sound  re- 
sembling the  gentle  scratching  of  a  mouse  and  by  a  sudden  dark- 
ening of  the  reflection  of  the  rushlight.  Miss  Aspenall  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  light,  with  some  object  in  her  hand.  Fanny 
was  usually  so  fond  of  her  bed,  and  so  chary  of  what  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  designating  her  *  natural  rest,'  that  Sophy  could  not  help 
feeling  surprised  at  seeing  her  arise  thus  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  with  so  much  caution.  After  looking  at  her  for  a  few  seconds 
without  being  able  to  perceive  what  she  was  about,  Sophy,  at  the 
risk  of  offending,  called  to  her  in  a  whisper. 
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'  What  is  it,  Miss  Aspenall  ?  Are  yon  looking  for  anything 
that  I  can  find  ?' 

Fanny  started,  leaving  go  of  the  object  which  she  held. 

*  There,  now,  Sophy  St.  Clair,  yoa've  made  me  npset  all  the 
missionary- boxes  into  the  fender  !  I  daresay  all  their  insides  will 
come  out  and  be  lost !  I  only  got  np  to  look  at  my  watch  by  the 
light  of  this  beastly  thing,  as  I  conldn't  sleep.  Hold  yoor  tongue, 
and  don't  bother !' 

Though  she  spoke  so  loadly  that  Emily  Spicer  immediately^ 
awoke  with  a  start,  Sophy  was  surprised  at  her  comparatively 
friendly  tone. 

'  I  can't  sleep  either  to-night,'  she  ventured  to  remark.  '  It 
must  be  something  about  the  weather.  I  shall  get  up,  and  see 
what  sort  of  a  night  it  is.' 

So  saying,  she  arose  and  went  to  the  window,  opening  a  part  of 
the  shutters  very  gently,  and  lifting  up  a  comer  of  the  blind.  The 
old  garden,  with  its  clipped  evergreens  and  straight  pathways, 
looked  still  and  deserted.  A  pale  misshapen  moon  was  sailing 
high  up  in  the  heavens,  dark  masses  of  cloud  ever  and  anon  drifting 
and  floating  over  her  face.  The  night  was  wild,  stormy,  and 
desolate.  No '  Child  of  Elle'  was  standing  under '  Fair  Emmeline's* 
window-pane.  She  let  down  the  comer  of  the  blind|  and  turned 
away  with  a  sigh.  Fanny  Aspenall  and  Emily  Spicer  were 
apparently  both  asleep  again.  Shivering  and  miserable,  she  regained 
her  little  white  bed,  and  waited  wearily  for  the  morning. 

Next  day,  just  as  she  was  about  to  consult  Miss  Pendragon 
about  her  unpleasant  journey,  a  second  letter,  with  the  Lewes  post- 
mark, was  put  into  her  hand.  This,  too,  was  from  the  prison 
doctor ;  and  after  reading  it  she  knew  that  Fate  had  relieved  her  of 
all  farther  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  Reuben  Goddard.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  doctor's  first  letter,  the  gipsy  had 
gradually  lost  strength ;  and  whilst  Sophy  was  dutifully  purposing 
to  obey  his  summons,  he  had  been  constrained  to  listen  to  a  higher 
summons  himself.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  (the  doctor 
informed  her)  was  disease  of  the  heart,  generated  by  rheumatic 
fever,  from  which  he  had  suffered  some  years  ago.  '  And'  (con- 
tinued the  letter)  '  it  will,  no  doubt,  relieve  you,  madam,  to  know 
that,  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift,  we  were 
enabled  to  provide  Beuben  Goddard  with  all  that  was  needful  in  his 
last  iUness.  Sir  Thomas's  generosity  is  all  the  more  to  be  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  considered  that  the  prisoner  was  found  poaching 
upon  the  Poynings  estate,  and  that  Sir  Thomas's  head  keeper 
was  the  man  he  assaulted.  Sir  Thomas,  who  happened  to  be 
here  upon  business,  visited  Goddard  frequently  whilst  he  was  in 
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the  infirmary^  and  received  from  him,  I  belieye,  the  private  com- 
munication which  he  intended  for  yourself.' 

'  Sir  Thomas  Hickathrifb/  Sophy  said  to  herself,  as  she  read 
this  concluding  sentence,  '  seems  always  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
to  do  it  at  the  right  time.     He  is  a  most  excellent  creature !' 

Miss  Pendragon  received  the  news  that  Isabella  was  leaving 
'  the  Cedars'  for  good,  with  expressions  of  the  deepest  regret.  At 
the  same  time,  as  she  remarked,  she  could  hardly  have  hoped  that 
a  young  lady  possessed  of  Miss  Nethercliffe's  varied  accomplish- 
ments, could  have  been  spared  any  longer  from  the  home-circle 
which  she  was  so  well  calculated  to  brighten  and  adorn. 

Both  Isabella  and  Sophy,  before  departing,  delivered  up  their 
collecting-boxes,  to  be  opened  by  the  Grand  Llama.  Each  one  of 
Miss  Nethercliffe's  little  receptacles  was  well  furnished  with  gold, 
silver,  and  copper.  Sophy's  box,  when  opened,  contained  two 
shillings  and  ninepence-halfpenny !  .  .  • 

Miss  Pendragon  said  nothing ;  it  was  no  good  finding  fiEiult  now ; 
she  merely  set  aside  the  box,  with  a  low  sigh  of  disappointment. 
Sophy  did  not  make  any  remark  either — where  would  have  been 
the  use  ?  She  hurled  one  indignant  glance  at  Fanny  Aspenall,  and 
thought  of  Isabella's  blunt  outspoken  acquaintance,  who  robbed  a 
church. 

With  Adele,  Sophy  had  quite  an  affecting  parting. 

'  I  can  tell  you  my  secret  now,'  the  French  governess  had  said, 
as  she  embraced  her  early  friend.  '  Mr.  Heathcote  is  the  young 
Professor  of  whom  I  used  to  talk  to  you,  and  we  have  been  married 
now  for  more  than  a  year.  It  was  he  who  first  informed  me  that  a 
French  governess  was  required  at  *^  the  Cedars."  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  he  was  beautiful  as  an  angel  ?  If  he  has  treated  you  with 
some  severity,  you  must  not  think  hardly  of  him.  He  is  accustomed 
to  be  adored,  and  your  seeming  contempt  wounded  his  sensibility, 
which,  beneath  an  appearance  of  indifference,  is  extremely  acute.' 

Upon  the  day  following  after  this  discovery,  Sophy  St.  Clair  and 
Isabella  Nethercliffe  quitted  '  the  Cedars'  together,  somewhat  after 
the  &shion  of  the  poet  Shelley  and  his  friend  Hogg  when  they  were 
expelled  from  Oxford,  except  that  Miss  Nethercliffe,  in  the  present 
instance,  had  done  nothing  to  offend  the  authorities.  It  is  true 
that  Miss  Pendragon  seemed  pained  and  surprised  when  she  learned 
that  Isabella  was  about  to  receive  Sophy  as  her-  guest ;  she  said 
but  little,  however ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  final  departure  from 
'  the  Cedars'  went  off  much  more  comfortably  than  could  have  been 
expected. 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  little  Miss  Jones,  who  was  spend- 
ing the  Easter  holidays  with  Miss  Pendragon,  and  who  felt  duU  and 
unoccupied  in  her  enforced  solitude,  happened  to  find  herself  alone 
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in  the  state  drawing-room^  where,  whilst  ttuning  over  the  books 
npon  the  centre-table,  she  chanced  upon  the  terrible  yolnme  in 
which  the  names,  and  part  of  the  histories,  of  the  '  old  girls'  were 
indelibly  recorded.  Burning  with  curiosity,  she  tamed  impatiently 
to  the  S's,  and  read  these  words,  dearly  set  down  in  Miss  Pen- 
dragon's  well-known  handwriting : 

'  Sophia  St.  Clair,  received  at  "  The  Cedars,"  January  1889 ; 
expelled,  Easter  1889,  for  highly  objectionable  conduct,  coupled 
mth  insubordination.* 

Chaptke  xxvn. 

Faithfxtl  to  his  self-imposed  vow,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th 
of  April  Godfrey  betook  himself  to  the  garden  of  the  Palavacini  Villa. 
When  Sophy  had  spoken  of  him  as  *  tall  and  handsome,  and  very 
unhappy-looking,'  there  had  been  truth  in  her  description ;  but  he 
looked  happier  to-day.  Bosy  dreams  and  aspirations  were  taking 
in  his  heart  the  place  of  that  gloomy  presence  which  had  oppressed 
it  for  months.  His  bodily  frame,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  weakened 
and  shattered  by  what  he  had  undergone ;  strange  feverish  pulsa- 
tions and  sudden  marrow-freeziug  chills  came  upon  him  now  in 
almost  hourly  alternation;  but  his  inward  man  was  eager  and 
courageous.  To-day — ^yes,  probably  to-day — he  would  know  whether 
what  seemed  to  him  like  a  star  of  hope  upon  his  horizon  was,  after 
all,  only  a  phantom-fire;  yes,  some  manner  of  glad  tidings  might 
come  to  him  this  very  day !  .  .  .  . 

He  had  ascertained  at  the  hotel  at  Pegli  that  one  of  his  suppo- 
sitions at  any  rate  had  proved  correct.  *  The  Miladi  Inglese,*  who 
made  a  yearly  pilgrimage  to  this  place,  and  who,  as  the  landlord 
stated,  *  required  to  be  furnished  with  everything  of  the  best,'  had 
arrived  that  very  morning. 

Godfrey  had  not  yet  seen  her.  He  had  purposely  avoided  placing 
himself  where  she  might  be  likely  to  observe  him.  He  had  a 
superstitions  wish  that  on  this  day  their  first  meeting  should  take 
place  in  the  Palavacini  garden. 

It  was  now  about  half-past  three  o'clock,  and,  passing  in  at  the 
pink  gate-house,  he  made  his  way  at  once  to  the  lake,  and  sat  him- 
self down  upon  the  stone  bench  facing  the  flight  of  steps  which  led 
up  from  the  shadowy  pathway. 

Since  he  was  last  here,  he  had  heard  a  great  many  details 
respecting  this  garden.  He  knew  now  the  name  of  the  English 
family  who  had  inhabited  the  largo  white  villa  at  the  time  when  the 
Santarellis  lived  at  the  pink  gate-house.  He  had  ascertained  the 
nature  of  the  catastrophe  which  was  supposed  to  have  happened  by 
the  side  of  this  melancholy-looking  piece  of  water ;  and  out  of  all 
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this  he  had  constraoted  a  romance  wondrous  as  a  fairy  tale.  *  Pray 
Heaven/  he  said  to  himself,  '  that  it  may  not  prove  to  be  a  mere 
delusion,  melting  away  like  a  mirage  upon  my  nearer  approach 
to  it  I' 

He  had  said  nothing  to  Padre  Anselmo  of  the  vision  which  had 
grown  up  in  his  mind ;  neither  had  he  revealed  himself,  as  he  had 
intended,  to  Mariuccia.  He  would  wait  first  until  events  had  further 
developed  themselves ;  but  he  had  sent  to  the  Padre,  and  begged 
him  to  come  to  the  hotel  two  mornings  from  this  day.  Afterwards, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  question  Mariuccia  Santarelli. 

He  remained  musing  thus  by  the  side  of  the  water  for  some 
time,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  the  while  upon  the  pathway  beyond. 
The  place  was  damp,  chilly,  and  uncanny-looking,  as  it  always  was, 
notwithstanding  that  the  weather  was  already  like  summer  else- 
where ;  but,  wrapped  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  took  no  heed  of  mere 
physical  sensations. 

*  After  all,*  he  was  thinking  now,  '  whatever  happens,  Godfrey 
St.  Glair  is  dead — he  never  was  bom.  With  Dallingridge,  and  all 
its  old  memories,  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  should  go  to 
her  now — no  one  can  stand  in  her  way  or  dispute  it.  I  am  glad 
I  told  Dyer  how  matters  stood.  ...  He  will  see  that  justice  is 
done ;  and  he  will  prepare  people's  minds  for  the  coming  change. 
Godfrey  St.  Glair  is  dead ;  but  a  new  man  lives  and  breathes  in  his 
place.  And  she — she  will  not  be  alarmed  at  any  idle  rumours.  Dyer 
will  set  before  her  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  besides  which, 
she  has  seen  me.  •  .  .' 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  reflections  by  perceiving,  between  the 
two  rows  of  broken  statues,  the  graceful  figure  of  a  woman  making 
her  way,  through  the  grove  of  bay  and  arbutus,  to  the  place  where 
he  was  sitting.  There  was  no  mistaking  who  it  was,  although,  as 
upon  the  occasion  of  their  previous  meeting,  she  was  veiled  and 
shrouded — this  time  in  sombre  mourning  garments.  Fearing  lest 
he  should  alarm  her  by  his  unexpected  presence  if  he  remained 
where  he  was,  Godfrey  rose  from  his  seat,  and  went  forward  to  meet 
her  as  she  ascended  the  flight  of  stone  steps. 

'  Ah,  Mr.  St.  Glair,  this  is  indeed  a  surprise !  How  little  I  ex- 
pected to  meet  you  here  again  !' 

No  doubt  she  had  received  the  letter  in  which,  when  acknow- 
ledging her  husband's  bequest,  he  had  informed  her  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  family  of  the  St.  Glairs ;  but,  either  she  had 
forgotten  this  now  in  the  surprise  of  meeting  with  him,  or  else  she 
had  deemed  it  more  generous  to  ignore  it.  After  all,  by  what  other 
name  was  she  to  address  him  ?  Yes,  he  would  let  her  continue  to 
call  him  by  this  name  for  a  little  while;  he  would  not  begin  too 
soon  to  unravel  the  tangled  web  of  his  destiny.     Now  he  would 
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merely  revel  in  the  charm  of  her  presence,  and  listen  to  her 
voice. 

'  Yes,  Lady  Henry,  I  am  here,  as  yon  see/  he  answered ;  *  and 
not  quite  by  accident,  if  you  will  pardon  the  confession.  I  heard 
that  you  were  expected  at  the  hotel,  and  guessed  from  what  you 
said  last  year  that  I  might  find  you  here.  There  are  many  things 
about  which  I  should  like  to  speak  with  you.  I  had  ventured  to 
write  you  a  second  letter,  but  I  do  not  fancy  you  have  received  it.' 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow  as  he  said  this.  The  strange 
feeling  of  languor  which  he  had  experienced  from  time  to  time  for 
several  days  was  coming  over  him  again,  and  for  a  few  moments  he 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  continue. 

'How  cold  you  are !'  said  Lady  Henry,  after  she  had  grasped 
his  hand.  '  You  look  pale  and  tired.  Gome  and  sit  down  on  this 
bench.' 

They  sat  down  together  in  the  place  which  Godfrey  had  just 
quitted.     Lady  Henry  still  held  his  hand. 

'I  wonder,'  she  said,  at  length,  'whether  you  have  been  ill 
since  I  saw  you  last,  or  if  any  trouble  has  fallen  upon  you  ?  Yon 
are  so  changed!' 

'  I  ought  not  to  speak  of  my  own  troubles  before  you,'  answered 
the  young  man  deferentially.  '  You  have  had  sorrows,  too,  since 
last  we  met  in  this  place — one  great  sorrow  .  .  •  .' 

'  Yes ;  indeed,  I  have  had  sorrows  all  my  life ;  and  now,  Henry 
is  gone !  Everything  I  love  seems  to  be  torn  from  me.  I  daresay 
that  J,  too,  shall  seem  to  you  changed.' 

As  she  said  this  she  lifted  her  veil,  and  Godfrey  saw  that, 
although  her  face  was  still  beautiful,  her  hair  was  almost  entirely 
white. 

*  0,'  he  cried  regretfully,  *  your  beautiful  hair !' 

'Yes,  my  "beautiful  hair"  is  beautiful  no  longer;  but  I  have 
really  no  right  to  be  quite  such  an  old  woman  yet,  though  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  your  mother !  No,  it  is  not  always  the  years  which 
make  us  old  and  unsightly ;  it  is  what  they  have  brought  with  them. 

As  she  spoke  she  readjusted  her  veil ;  by  and  by  she  continued : 

'  Yes,  we  became  quite  friends  last  year,  you  and  I,  did  we  not  ? 
and  in  such  a  very  little  while !  That  proves  there  exists  some  sort 
of  sympathy  between  us ;  and  now  that  I  am  such  a  very  old  woman, 
with  white  hair,  I  think  I  need  not  crush  my  feelings  when  they 
are  so  anxious  to  assert  themselves.  I  should  like  to  tell  you,  how- 
ever, what  was  the  first  cause  of  my  interest  in  you.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  sometimes  here  in  the  world  one  meets  with  extraor- 
dinary chance  likenesses — people  who  have  a  look,  or  an  expression, 
or  a  tone  of  voice  reminding  one  irresistibly  o{  other  people — people 
who  bore  them  no  relationship  whatever  ?' 
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'  Yes/  answered  Godfrey  fervently,  *  I  can  remember  a  curioas 
instance  of  this  kind  myself.' 

He  called  to  mind  the  portrait  of  Captain  Godfrey  St.  Glair,  in 
his  red  coat  and  powdered  wig,  and,  remembering  the  singular  like- 
ness which  existed  beween  this  picture  and  himself,  he  could  no 
longer  doubt  the  fact  that  very  remarkable  chance-resemblances 
were  to  be  met  with  sometimes. 

'  Well,  then,'  continued  his  companion,  in  a  lower  voice,  '  once, 
a  long  time  ago,  before  I  was  married,  I  had  a  brother,  but  he  was 
not  to  me  what  brothers  usually  are.  He  was  several  years  older 
than  myself;  my  father  and  mother  had  died  when  we  were  both  quite 
young ;  and  I  may  say  that  then — before  I  had  ever  known  any  other 
kind  of  affection — my  brother  George  was  everything  to  me — com- 
rade, adviser,  friend,  nearly  all  that  a  man  can  ever  be  to  a  woman. 
I  lived  with  an  uncle  and  aunt — quite  elderly  people,  leading  a 
very  dull  and  quiet  life,  down  in  a  grand  old  house  in  the  Midland 
Counties.  Well,  when  this  boy  used  to  come  back  from  school,  and 
afterwards  from  Oxford,  he  seemed  such  a  contrast  to  all  my  other 
surroundings ;  he  used  to  bring  life,  and  youth,  and  freedom,  and 
happiness  with  him,  and  turn  the  old  house  into  a  paradise.  Once, 
too,  when  he  was  quite  a  man  and  just  about  to  go  into  the  Guards, 
he  brought  back  with  him  a  college  friend — a  friend  who  admired  his 
good  qualities  almost  as  much  as  I  did  myself,  and  who  felt  for  him 
the  sincerest  affection.  This  friend  used  afterwards  to  come  down 
to  see  us  very  often.  At  first  I  could  not  understand  why ;  but  I 
found  out  in  time  :  just  before  my  brother  left  England  his  friend 
proposed  to  me,  and  we  were  married ;  in  a  word,  it  was  poor  dear 
Henry.  .  .  .* 

'  And  your  brother  ?'  asked  Godfrey,  anxious  to  divert  her  atten- 
tion from  so  sad  a  memory. 

'  My  brother,'  she  rejoined,  in  a  broken  voice,  '  left  England 
with  his  regiment,  the  Coldstream  Guards — it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Peninsular  War — and  I  never  saw  him  again.  He  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Burgos.' 

For  a  few  moments  she  paused,  unable,  apparently,  to  continue. 
Godfrey  also  remained  silent. 

'  Though  this  all  happened  so  long  ago,'  she  went  on  by  and  by, 
'  yon  see  I  can't  speak  of  it  without  tears.  .  •  .  But  now  I  must 
pass  on  to  the  part  about  the  likeness.  When  I  came  up  these 
very  steps  last  year  with  my  husband,  and  saw  you  standing  at  the 
top  of  them,  you  may  have  noticed  that  I  started ;  for  at  that  mo- 
ment you  looked  so  like  George  that  I  almost  fancied  I  saw  his 
ghost.' 

'  And  you  can  think  of  no  reason  for  this  likeness  ?' 

He  asked  this  with  a  beating  heart,  and  waited  eagerly  for  a  reply. 
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'  No ;  there  is,  alas,  no  reason  for  it !  Wonld  that  there  were ! 
I  am  ahnost  alone  in  the  world  now ;  all  my  near  relations  are  dead.' 

*  A  near  relation  of  yours  died  near  this  spot.'  He  was  ab(nii 
to  utter  these  words,  hut  he  checked  himself.  After  all,  though  his 
fairy  castle  might  only  be  a  delusion,  he  would  not  dash  it  to  the 
ground  too  soon. 

*  And  now,'  said  Lady  Henry  sadly,  *  I  have  told  you  why 
you  at  once  inspired  me  with  interest,  in  order  that  you  mayn't 
think  that  I'm  a  mad  woman.  .  .  .  Let  me  put  these  flowers  here, 
and  then  let  us  go  back.  •  .  .  It's  getting  damp  and  chilly.' 

She  drew  from  under  her  cloak  a  wreath  of  flowers  which  was 
hanging  upon  her  arm,  and  placed  it  sadly  upon  the  white  memorial- 
stone.  Godfrey  knew  all  about  this  stone  now,  but  he  said  nothing. 
Then,  together,  they  passed  down  the  shadowy  pathway,  and  so 
through  the  gate-house  into  the  town.  Godfrey  offered  his  com- 
panion his  arm,  which  she  did  not  refuse ;  as  she  had  said,  some 
sort  of  mysterious  sympathy,  no  doubt,  existed  between  them,  which 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  cared,  at  that  moment,  to  resist. 

Chaptbe  xxvin. 

Two  mornings  afterwards,  when  Padre  Anselmo  arrived  at  the 
hotel  at  Pegli,  he  found  the  whole  place  in  confusion.  The  young 
Englishman,  who  had  been  so  long  in  the  neighbourhood  that  (the 
landlord  declared)  he  felt  towards  him  almost  as  a  brother,  had  been 
taken  mysteriously  ill  on  the  previous  day.  He  was  delirious  now, 
and  the  doctor  had  ordered  him  to  be  bled,  and  then  to  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet.  He  had  had  the  seeds  of  this  malignant  fever  about 
him  for  some  time,  the  doctor  thought,  but  he  had  paid  no  heed  to 
it.  Like  most  Englishmen,  he  was  careless  about  himself.  The 
Miladi  Inglese,  who  had  not  long  arrived,  and  who  knew  this 
young  gentleman  before,  was  deeply  concerned  at  hearing  of  his 
indisposition.  She  had  begged  earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  see  him, 
and  to  minister  to  his  requirements;  but  fearing  lest  it  would 
agitate  the  young  man,  and  perhaps  retturd  his  recovery,  if  this 
charming  lady  took  upon  herself  the  fatiguing  duties  of  a  nurse, 
the  doctor  had  not  permitted  her  to  visit  1dm  yet.  His  rav- 
ings were  in  English,  only  a  few  words  of  which  the  landlord 
understood ;  but  of  one  thing  he  could  be  certain — constantly  he  had 
called  out  for  Padre  Anselmo,  as  though  he  desired  much  to  see 
him  ;  and  even  in  his  calmer  moments,  when  the  delirium  was  not 
upon  him,  he  had  inquired,  with  evident  anxiety,  '  Where  is  Padre 
^selmo  ?  He  has  not  yet  arrived  ?  I  had  thought  that  long  ere 
this  he  would  have  been  here.'  The  good  old  man  was  beyond 
measure  touched  at  these  words ;  Godfrey,  and  his  misfortuneSi  had 
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interested  him  deeply,  and  he  was  sincerely  distressed  at  hearing  of 
his  serious  iUness. 

*  Santa  Maria  /*  he  exclaimed,  lifting  up  his  hands.  *  Povero 
giovane  I  povero  giovane  /' 

Padre  Anselmo  Ginbelei  had  been  confined  to  the  house  nearly 
all  the  winter,  and  had  only  lately  permitted  himself  to  take  the 
outer  air.  Being  unable  to  walk,  on  account  of  his  affliction,  his 
usual  mode  of  progression  was  by  means  of  a  small  '  go-cart,'  formed 
of  an  oblong  wooden  box  supported  upon  castors.  For  a  few  soldi 
he  readily  obtained  some  village  urchin  to  draw  him  in  this  primitive 
conveyance ;  and  he  had  arrived  thus  at  the  hotel  upon  this  par- 
ticular morning,  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  large  blue- 
cotton  umbrella ;  for  Godfrey,  when  desiring  to  confront  the  Padre 
with  the  English  miladi,  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  could  not 
inflict  upon  her  a  visit  to  the  Padre's  somewhat  squalid  residence 
at  Sestri. 

The  urchin  who  had  propelled  the  go-cart,  having  wheeled  it 
under  the  protecting  shadow  of  the  porte-cochere  of  the  hotel,  ran 
ofT  to  play  with  some  of  his  barelegged  acquaintances  upon  the  un- 
savoury beach,  and  the  old  man  was  left  patiently  to  await  his  re- 
turn, when  it  might  seem  good  to  him. 

As  he  was  waiting  thus,  and  conversing  with  the  landlord,  the 
English  lady  came  out  of  the  hotel.  She  was  going  to  sit  under 
the  trees  in  the  garden  with  her  book,  in  order  that  she  might  see 
and  question  the  doctor  after  bis  visit  to  Godfrey.  Only  in  one 
way  could  she  explain  the  unusual  interest  which  she  took  in  this 
young  man,  which,  she  said  to  herself,  would  seem  to  most  people 
like  a  mere  wanton  caprice. 

She  was  anxious  that  a  regular  nurse  should  be  provided  for 
biTTi ;  having  little  faith  in  the  ministrations,  however  kindly  inten- 
tioned,  of  either  the  landlord  or  his  housekeeper — the  bearded 
crone ;  and  her  own  maid,  although  quite  willing  to  place  her  ser- 
vices at  the  disposal  of  the  good-looking  stranger,  was  young  and 
inexperienced.  She  was  turning  this  over  in  her  mind  when  she 
passed  out  of  the  hotel. 

'  This,'  said  the  landlord,  raising  hi6  straw  hat,  and  indicating, 
with  his  dirty  bejewelled  hand,  the  old  priest  in  the  go-cart,  '  is  the 
Padre  Anselmo  Giubelei.  He  is  here  at  the  request  of  my  unfor- 
tunate patron,  who  now  lies  on  his  bed  of  suffering.  The  Padre  is 
his  friend.' 

Lady  Henry  bowed  kindly  to  the  old  man,  and  paused  under 
the  archway.  Presently  she  bethought  her  that  he  might  be  able 
to  assist  her.  Sisters  of  Charity,  whose  mission  it  was  to  go  forth 
and  minister  to  the  sick,  were  easily  to  be  obtained  in  Boman 
Catholic  countries.     This  old  priest  might  know  of  some  good 
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woman  who,  for  the  love  of  God,  wonld  instal  herself  by  Godfrey's 
bedside,  and  minister  to  his  requirements,  she  herself  assisting  her 
as  soon  as  the  doctor  would  permit  her  to  have  access  to  him.  Yes, 
she  would  make  inquiries  of  this  old  priest. 

The  Padre  knew  of  the  very  person  that  was  required — a  worthy 
woman,  a  Sister,  who  had  constantly  done  service  in  large  hospitals, 
and  who  thoroughly  understood  the  treatment  of  patients  attacked 
by  fevers.  He  would  communicate  with  this  person,  and  he  would 
send  her  forthwith  to  the  hotel,  where  the  noble  English  lady  should 
speak  with  her,  and  the  Padre  would  be  astonished  indeed  if  all 
who  conversed  with  her  were  not  struck  with  her  intelligence  and 
experience. 

This  was,  at  any  rate,  satisfactory.  Lady  Henry  determined 
that  she  would  engage  this  person,  and  that  she  would  not  dream 
of  leaving  Pegli  herself  until  Godfrey  was  well  on  his  way  towards 
recovery.  She  was  impatient  to  see  more  of  him,  to  study  his 
movements,  his  voice,  his  general  bearing,  and  to  solve,  if  possible, 
the  mystery  which  hung  over  him,  to  which  he  had  alluded  in  his 
letter — a  ktter  she  had  read  carelessly  at  the  time,  for  she  had 
received  it  when  crushed  by  her  recent  bereavement,  but  the  pur- 
port of  which  had  been  exciting  her  curiosity  ever  since.  Yes, 
when  Godfrey  recovered,  there  were  many  questions  which  she  must 
ask  him ;  and  till  then,  she  would  remain  at  Pegli  and  watch  over 
him,  even  as  though  she  had  been  his  mother,  .  .  . 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  the  doctor  came 
suddenly  out  of  the  doorway.  He  was  walking  hurriedly,  and  being 
in  the  act  of  snuff-taking,  was  not  looking  before  him,  so  that  he 
very  nearly  upset  Padre  Anselmo  Giubelei  in  his  little  box. 

'  A  thousand  pardons  .  .  .  amico;  but  the  sunlight  blinded  me ! 
Ah,  it  is  the  Padre  Anselmo !' 

'  How  is  your  patient,  doctor  ?  The  young  Englishman  ?  Is 
the  attack  a  severe  one  ?     When  will  he  be  convalescent  ?' 

The  English  lady,  the  landlord,  and  Padre  Anselmo  asked 
these  questions  in  a  breath.  All  three  were  impressed  with  the 
gravity  of  the  doctor's  face  now  that  they  came  to  consider  it. 

'There  are  perplexities,'  he  said  hesitatingly,  'very  serious 
complications ;  the  English  constitution  is  different  from  that  of  an 
Italian.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  practised  in  England,  and  who 
happens  now  to  be  staying  in  Genoa.  I  am  about  to  ask  him  to 
pronounce  upon  the  Signore.  We  will  see  in  good  time  what  is 
his  opinion  .  .  .  but  I  am  full  of  fears.* 

'  You  do  not  mean,'  gasped  Lady  Henry,  turning  pale,  '  that  he 
is  in  any  danger  ?  .  .  .  that  he  is  going  to  die  ?' 

She  looked  imploringly  in  the  doctor's  face  as  she  uttered  these 
words,  and  he  was  struck  with  her  expression  of  agony. 
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'  She  is  his  mother/  he  thought  to  himself,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. '  Had  I  known  it,  I  should  have  been  more  careful  of  my 
words.  .  •  .  We  are  in  the  hands  of  God,'  he  added  aloud,  '  and 
must  hope  for  the  best.  In  the  mean  time,  I  go  in  search  of  my 
friend/ 

He  passed  out  into  the  courtyard,  as  though  anxious  to  make 
his  escape.     Lady  Henry  was  unable  to  control  her  emotion. 

The  Padre,  too,  was  already  mourning  his  young  friend  as  one 
past  hope. 

'Ah,  DiOf^  he  was  exclaiming,  as  he  swayed  himself  to  and  fro 
in  his  narrow  wooden  box.  *  Santa  Virgine  I  What  a  misfor- 
tune !  ...  So  amiable  a  youth  .  .  .  !' 

Suddenly  an  idea  seemed  to  occur  to  him.  Pausing  in  his 
pious  ejaculations,  he  turned  eagerly  to  Lady  Henry,  raising  one 
hand  to  heaven,  as  though  to  accentuate  his  words. 

Under  the  influence  of  excitement,  most  Southerners  seem  to 
become  indiscreet,  and  certainly,  could  the  sick  man  up-stairs  have 
listened  to  his  present  speech,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  had  reason 
to  complain  of  a  breach  of  confidence. 

'  There  is  one  other  woman,*  he  said,  '  0  noble  and  most  illus- 
trious lady !  who,  besides  the  Sister,  of  whom  I  told  you,  should  be 
summoned  at  once  to  the  deathbed  of  this  unfortunate  young  man, 
if,  indeed,  as  the  doctor  has  led  us  to  fear,  he  is  so  near  his  last  t 
....  Mariuccia  Santarelli — Uving  now  at  Diana  Marina  with  a 
fisherman  called  Beppo — the  wife  of  that  Santarelli  who,  nearly 
twenty-five  years  ago,  murdered  his  brother  not  far  from  this  very 
place,  and  who  is  now  working  at  Nice  as  a  convict.  This  woman 
should  be  sent  for  in  all  haste  to  look  once  more  upon  him  before  he 
dies.     She  is  his  mother  I' 

Chapter  XXIX. 

Afteb  passing  nearly  a  fortnight  in  Somersetshire,  Sophy  re- 
turned with  Lord  Nethercliffe  and  bis  daughter  to  London,  and 
took  up  her  abode  in  Grosvenor-place.  This  was  about  the  time 
when  she  had  expected  either  to  go  back  to  Little  Stillingfleet,  or 
to  proceed  to  Dallingridge  Bectory  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Hornblower, 
but  her  kind  friends  would  not  hear  of  her  leaving  them  yet. 

'  Your  aunt  is  still  abroad,  dear  Miss  St.  Glair,'  Lord  Nether- 
clifie  remarked,  when  they  were  talking  over  the  subject  of  her  de- 
parture. '  And  it  may  be  quite  possible  that  these  new  responsi- 
bilities, which  she  has  lately  undertaken,  may  interfere  with  her 
taking  you  into  society  this  summer.  The  season  has  already  com- 
menced, and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  very  unnatural 
for  a  young  thing  like  yourself  to  go  and  bury  yourself  in  the  country 
at  such  a  time.     Of  course,  if  we  have  rendered  ourselves  so  dis- 
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agreeable  to  you  dnriog  yonr  stay  with  us,  that  you  positively  can- 
not endure  us  any  longer,  that  is  quite  a  different  affair !' 

As  his  lordship  made  this  remark,  which,  it  is  needless  to  in- 
form the  reader,  partook  merely  of  the  nature  of  persiflage^  he 
smiled  upon  Sophy  with  the  greatest  possible  urbanity,  displaying, 
as  he  did  so,  his  even  white  teeth,  of  which  his  daughter  was  par- 
ticularly proud.  Isabella  was,  indeed,  inordinately  proud  of  every- 
thing belonging  to,  and  concerning,  her  father.  She  seemed  honestiy 
to  consider  him  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  and  as  she 
desired  that  all  the  world  should  share  her  opinion,  she  let  no 
opportunity  pass  by  of  impressing  it  upon  her  friend.  Sophy  herself, 
notwithstanding  that  she  was  deeply  grateful  for  all  the  kindness  | 
which  had  been  shown  her,  and  that  she  was  generally  much  in-  | 
fluenced  by  her  friend's  ideas,  was  unable  to  feel  precisely  as  she  | 
did  upon  this  subject.     To  her,  Lord  Nethercliffe  appeared  to  be,  > 

what  in  reality  he  was — an  ambitious  mediocrity ;  a  gooseberry-  > 

bush,  which  imagined  itself  to  be  a  cedar ;  and  she  had  not  been  in  > 

his  company  five  minutes  before  she  fancied  she  perceived  that  he 
had  long  ago  finished  growing.  She  fancied,  too,  that  perhaps  he 
was  just  the  least  bit  egotistical  and  self-indulgent ;  and  she  did 
not  feel  certain,  notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  his  daughter 
adored  him,  that  he  would  have  been  prepared,  had  the  occasion 
demanded,  to  make  any  very  important  personal  sacrifices  for  her. 
Being  a  keen  observer,  she  could  not  avoid  remarking  that,  in  help- 
ing Isabella  and  herself,  both  at  luncheon  and  dinner-time,  he  would 
invariably  reserve  for  himself  the  liver-wing  of  the  chicken,  or  the 
heads  of  the  red  mullets ;  had  woodcocks  been  in  season  he  would 
probably  have  monopolised  the  legs  and  the  trail ;  whilst,  at  five 
o'clock,  he  would  always  secure  the  first  cup  of  tea — before  the 
pot  had  been  watered — and  the  centre  layer  of  the  muffin  or  crum- 
pet, as  the  case  might  be.  He  did  all  this,  however,  with  much 
apparent  frankness  and  ingenuousness,  and  with  none  of  those 
covert  uneasy  movements  which  are  usually  the  accompaniments  of 
conscious  guUt,  so  that,  after  all,  Sophy  might  have  been  mistaken. 

Isabella,  at  any  rate,  was  totally  blind  to  the  parental  short- 
comings. The  word  *  papa' — which  she  had  a  way  of  pronouncing 
'  fBipaw,*  just  as  some  people  are  wont  to  allude  to  the  Deity  as 
*  Oaud,'  thinking,  no  doubt,  by  resonant  and  sonorous  sound  to 
add  glory  and  dignity  to  the  name — seemed,  in  her  estimation,  to 
be  synonymous  with  Power,  Honour,  Greatness — in  a  word,  with 
Omnipotence. 

This  was  the  little  hole  in  Isabella's  intellectual  armour,  and  it 
would  have  occasioned  Sophy  some  surprise,  had  she  not  remem- 
bered that  even  great  minds  are  said  usually  to  possess  a  vulnerable 
point.    If  one  could  have  believed  all  Isabella's  amiable  insinuations, 
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Lord  Nethercliffe  was  in  reality  the  chief  goyeming  power  in  Eng- 
land, whilst  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  were  only  so  many  insig- 
nificant puppets  dancing  in  obedience  to  his  will.  Bat  it  was 
principally  over  the  City  of  London  that  his  lordship  (to  judge  by 
Miss  Nethercliffe's  assertions)  was  supposed  to  hover  like  a  benevo- 
lent genius.  There  appeared  to  be  no  evil  or  inconvenience,  how- 
ever great  or  small,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  remedy  or 
abolish. 

'  Papaw*  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  a  kind  of  universal  benefactor. 
His  name  was  associated  with  nearly  every  good  work  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  it  soon  became  so  familiar  to  Sophy — printed  in  large 
letters  upon  prospectuses  of  projected  railways  and  insurance  com- 
panies, as  a  director  of  hospitals  and  '  homes,'  and  as  the  principal 
contributor  to  almost  every  leading  charity — that  she  was  only 
surprised  when  she  failed  to  perceive  it ;  and  even  Isabella,  much  as 
she  desired  the  far-spreading  of  his  glory,  had  become  somewhat 
case-hardened  in  this  respect. 

'  How  charming  those  gardens  are  opposite !'  Sophy  exclaimed 
one  morning,  when  she  had  gone  into  her  friend's  room  before 
breakfast.  It  was  one  of  the  first  really  mild  days ;  and  Isabella, 
who  was  seated  at  her  dressing-table,  had  opened  the  window  as 
high  as  it  would  go.  From  where  Sophy  was  standing  the  inter- 
vening roadway  was  concealed,  and  the  grounds  of  Buckingham 
Palace  looked  green  and  sylvan  in  the  spring  sunshine.  '  I  wish 
we  could  go  over  and  walk  in  them.  The  Queen  might  really 
allow  it — not  to  everybody,  of  course,  but  to  two  respectable  harm- 
less people  like  us.  It  would  be  so  nice  to  run  out  now  and  feed 
those  ducks  without  dressing  one's  self  up  smartly  ;  and  we  would 
promise  never  to  go  when  we  saw  the  Royal  Standard  floating. 
Little  bridges  could  be  thrown  out  over  the  road  from  the  windows 
of  the  privileged  houses ;  and  those  who  were  admitted  might  wear 
some  distinguishing  badge  or  a  kind  of  order.' 

'  Yes,  it  would  be  very  nice,  and  I  think  you  will  see,'  said 
Isabella,  as  she  stuck  in  her  last  hair-pin  with  decision,  'that 
by  this  time  next  year  what  you  suggest  will  have  come  to 
pass.  Papaw,  who  is  always,  as  you  know,  in  favour  of  Beform, 
is  going  to  agitate  about  it,  and  to  ask  the  question  in  the  House. 
That  horrid  old  tree,  too,  which  is  quite  an  eyesore,  ought  to  be 
cut  down ;  it  has  been  dead  for  many  years,  and  it  spoils  the  look 
of  the  gardens.  It  is  a  great  shame  that  it  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  there  exactly  opposite  to  our  windows.  Papaw  will  see 
about  it  when  he  has  time.' 

'  0,  I  like  that  old  tree !'  exclaimed  Sophy  regretfully.  *  I  do 
hope  Lord  NetherclifTe  won't  have  it  cut  down !  It  is  so  twisted 
and  gnarled  and  country-looking.     I  don't  care  about  its  having  no 
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leaves.  It  looks  like  an  old  man  stretching  out  his  arms  and  b^- 
ging  for  mercy ;  and  it  reminds  me  of  some  of  the  dear  old  tree^ 
down  at  my  own  home.' 

Isabella  had  finished  dressing  by  this  time,  and  the  two  girls 
went  down  together  into  the  breakfast-room.  Lord  NethercUffe 
was  aheady  established,  reading  the  morning  papers,  in  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  of  the  easy-ohairs. 

'  Sophy  and  I  have  been  looking  oat  of  window  at  the  gardens 
opposite,'  said  Isabella,  as  she  advanced  to  embrace  her  father, 
'  and  she  says  that  she  hopes,  after  all,  you  won't  have  that  horrid 
old  tree  cat  down.  Oddly  enoagh,  she  admires  it,  don't  yon, 
Sophy  ?     She  says  it  looks  like  an  old  man  begging  for  mercy.' 

*  Very  well,  my  dear,'  rejoined  his  lordship,  rising  from  his 
chair,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  the  cheek  of  his  daughter ;  '  as 
Miss  St.  Glair  wishes  it,  the  tree  shall  remain.  It  shall  never  be 
felled  whilst  I  have  any  influence  with  the  public — there  it  shall 
remain,  my  dear  Miss  St.  Glair,  exactly  opposite  these  windows, 
where  it  will  serve  to  remind  us  of  you  when  you  have  left  us,  if, 
indeed,  any  such  reminder  is  required.  And  now,  as  you  seem  to 
have  such  a  kindly  feeling  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  avail  myself  of  an  old  man's  privilege 
— I  don't  see,  my  dear,  why,  at  my  age,  I  should  not  be  favoured 
with  a  kiss — there !  Dear  Bella's  chosen  friend  will  always  seem 
to  me  like  another  daughter.* 

Having  thus  paternally  embraced  the  two  young  ladies.  Lord 
Netherclifie  seated  himself  at  the  breakfast-table,  keeping  the  papers 
within  reach,  in  order  that  he  might  glance  at  them  from  time  to 
time  during  the  repast. 

'Ah,'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  little  while,  after  he  had  taken  his 
first  look  at  the  Morning  Post,  '  poor  Wroxeter  has  gone  over  to 
the  majority  !  .  .  .  I  had  heard  that  he  was  not  expected  to  last 
many  days.  His  brother,  Henry  Davenport,  has  just  missed  the 
marquisate,  dying,  as  he  did,  last  year.  There  will  be  a  vacant 
Garter.' 

Sophy  was  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  great  world — above  all,  so  unused  to  their  manner  Of  speech — 
that  she  did  not  at  once  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  phrase  '  Gone 
over  to  the  majority,'  fancying  that  it  possessed  merely  a  political 
signification.  It  took  her  at  least  three  seconds,  too,  to  understand 
about  the  *  vacant  Garter ;'  but  at  last,  without  displaying  her  sim- 
plicity, she  made  out  that  Lord  Wroxeter  (in  whom  she  felt  no 
interest  whatever)  was  dead,  and  that  his  Order  of  the  Garter  would 
pass  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign.  Lord  Nethercliffe,  in 
the  mean  time,  was  murmuring,  half  to  himself,  from  the  Morning 
Post, 
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*  We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Wroxeter,  K.G.,  which  took  place  last  night  at  his  town  residence 
in  Berkeley-square,  after  a  short,  though  severe,  illness.  The 
deceased  peer,  Robert  Leofric  Davenport,  third  Marquis  of  Wrox- 
eter.  Earl  Davenport,  Viscount  Dorington,  and  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia,  was  bom  on  the  22d  of  November  1772,  and  was  conse- 
quently in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  As  his  lordship  was  unmarried,  and 
as  his  brother,  Lord  Henry  Davenport,  who  would  have  inherited 
the  marquisate,  pre-deceased  him  only  last  year,  leaving  no  issue, 
the  title  becomes  extinct,  whilst  the  large  landed  possessions  pass, 
we  believe,  to  a  distant  cousin.  As  Earl  Davenport,  the  late  Mar- 
quis represented  Dorington  for  many  years,  in  the  Liberal  interest ; 
and,  since  his  succession  to  the  family  honours,  he  took,  until  quite 
lately,  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  only  withdrawing  from  the 
business  of  the  State  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  his  faiUng 
health.  .  .  .' 

'  I  wonder  who  will  have  the  Garter  ?'  muttered  his  lordship 
meditatively,  as  he  finished  reading. 

*  I  think  I  know,'  said  Isabella,  with  an  arch  expression,  and, 
rising  from  her  place,  she  whispered  something  in  her  father's  ear. 

'  Nonsense,  nonsense,  child  !'  Lord  Nethercliffe  exclaimed  de- 
precatingly,  but  looking  pleased,  nevertheless.  '  It  is  very  rarely 
given  to  a  person  under  the  rank  of  an  earl,  however  much  he 
may  deserve  it.' 

'  Well,  we  shall  see,'  Isabella  rejoined,  compressing  her  lips  and 
buttering  her  toast  in  a  prophetic  manner.  '  But  I  know  what  I 
think  !' 

'  This  foolish  child  of  mine,'  said  Lord  Nethercliffe,  appealing 
to  Sophy,  and  indicating  Isabella  with  a  flourish  of  his  well-shaped 
hand,  '  is  positively  under  the  impression,  I  verily  believe,  my  dear 
Miss  St.  Clair,  that  I  am  not  only  entitled  to  every  honour  and 
dignity  in  the  kingdom,  but  that  being  entitled  to  them,  I  shall 
actually  have  them  conferred  upon  me.  For  the  two,  I  must  impress 
upon  you,  my  child,  do  not  always  go  together.  Assuming  my  deserts 
to  be  even  what  you  imagine  them,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  the  most  meritorious  actions  are  the  most  generously  recom- 
pensed. You  two  young  creatures,  who  have  so  lately  imbibed 
knowledge  at  the  fount  (under  the  shades  of  those  classic  cedars — 
eh.  Miss  St.  Clair  ?),  must  have  perceived  many  examples  of  this 
National  ingratitude  in  History.  At  present  I  can  only  call  to  mind 
the  somewhat  hackneyed  example  of  the  Oracchi,  Tiberius  and 
Caius,  who,  after  having  done  all  in  their  power  to  restore  the  just 
laws  brought  in  by  Licinius,  were  not  only  unrecompensed  by  the 
ungrateful  Komans,  but,  as  Miss  St.  Clair  will  no  doubt  remember, 
actually  fell  by  their  hands.     Then,  again,  there  is  the  celebrated 
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case  of  Miltiades,  who,  npon  his  return  to  Athens  after  gaining  so 
brilliant  a  victory  at  Marathon.  .  •  .  Isabella,  my  dear,  the  least,  least 
little  drop  more  tea — no  sugar/    Thank  yon,  a  thousand  times,  my      j 
dear  Miss  St.  Clair,  I  am  ashamed  to  trouble  you.  •  .  .  History,  in      | 
fact,  is  fall  of  instances  of  want  of  appreciation  for  services  bestowed      , 
npon  the  State.     However,  one  can  bat  do  one's  duty,  and  endea-      ^ 
vour  to  study  conscientiously  every  matter  connected  with  the  public 
weal !     And  now,  which  of  you  two  dear  girls  will  walk  down  with 
me  to  the  House  ?     I  am  on  a  Committee  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
should  greatly  enjoy  the  walk.     The  brougham  shall  be  there  to  take 
back  whoever  will  be  my  companion.     Ah,  I  forgot,  my  dear  Bella, 
it  was  this  morning  that  you  had  settled  to  ride  your  new  horse !' 

'  0,  indeed,  papa  dear,'  protested  Miss  Nethercliffe,  '  I  would 
willingly  give  up  riding  for  the  pleasure  of  a  walk  with  you.  I  can 
easily  put  oflf  my  ride  till  to-morrow.' 

'  But  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  do  so,  my  dear  child,'  exclaimed 
his  lordship  decidedly.  '  No  !  No  one  can  say,  I  trust,  that  I  am 
a  selfish  father.  I  would  not  for  worlds,  my  dear  Bella,  deprive 
you  of  your  morning  ride.  Joseph  will  of  course  ride  behind  yon, 
upon  Chancellor.  I  may  require  the  cob,  perhaps,  myself,  after 
luncheon;  and  I  can  run  down  to  the  House  by  myself,  unless  Miss 
St.  Clair  would  like  a  little  morning  walk  with  an  old  fogey  ?' 

*  I  am  sure,'  answered  Isabella  promptly,  *  that  Sophy  will  be 
delighted  to  go ;  won't  you,  Sophy  ?  She  wanted  to  run  out  before 
breakfast  to  feed  the  ducks  in  Buckingham  Palace  gardens,'  and 
she  smiled  afTectionately  in  the  direction  of  her  friend. 

'  That  will  be  delightful !'  exclaimed  Lord  Nethercliffe  cheer- 
fully, as  he  rose  from  the  breakfast-table  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
*  Yes,  and  by  starting  a  little  earlier,  my  dear  Miss  St.  Clair,  we 
can  go  and  look  at  the  ducks  in  St.  James's  Park,  on  our  way  to 
the  House,  as  you  are  fond  of  ducks.  Shall  we  start  at  eleven  ? 
That  will  give  us  plenty  of  time  ?' 

'At  any  time  you  like,  I  shall  be  ready,'  Sophy  answered.  She 
was  delighted  to  think  that  she  could  be  of  the  slightest  service  to 
one  who  had  treated  her  with  such  systematic  kindness.  After  the 
recent  humiliations  which  she  had  imdergone.  Lord  Nethercliffe's 
affable  condescension  was  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying.  Her 
fear  had  been  that  he  might  not,  perhaps,  share  in  his  daughter's 
sentiments  towards  herself. 

*  It  is  very  kind  of  Lord  Nethercliffe  taking  me  out  for  a  walk 
this  morning,'  she  said  when  she  was  all  ready  equipped ;  '  and  ift 
was  so  kind  of  him  too  to  kiss  me  before  breakfast,  and  to  say  that 
he  looked  upon  me  as  ''another  daughter."  Fathers  and  daughters 
don't  always  care  for  the  same  people ;  I  was  a  little  afraid  he  might 
not  like  me.' 
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*  Papa  always  is  kind/  answered  Isabella.  '  He  is  kind  and 
considerate  to  everybody ;  and,  as  I  told  yon,  he  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  yon  from  the  yery  first.  I  wonder,'  she  added  dreamily, 
*  who  will  get  the  vacant  Garter  ?' 

At  the  moment  this  was  evidently  the  one  thought  uppermost  in 
her  mind. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Isabella's  horse  came  romid,  and  she  started 
off  for  her  ride,  followed  by  the  smartest  of  grooms  in  the  neatest  of 
liveries.  Lord  Nethercliffe  and  Sophy  waited  at  the  front  door  to 
see  her  mount,  and  they  then  walked  down  Grosvenor-place  in  the 
direction  of  Backingham-gate.  At  the  crossings  his  lordship  of- 
fered Sophy  his  arm,  his  whole  manner  betraying  the  solicitude  of 
a  parent,  and  nothing  could  exceed  his  good-nature  with  regard  to 
the  ducks. 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  apparently  from  Isabella's  speech, 
that  Sophy  had  a  perfect  passion  for  water-fowl,  he  had  not  only 
started  half  an  hour  earlier  than  he  had  originally  intended,  but  he 
had  actually  provided  himself  with  a  large  quantity  of  broken  bread 
and  biscuit  as  a  pleasant  surprise.  In  the  middle  of  the  Birdcage- 
walk  they  crossed  over  the  road,  and  entering  St.  James's  Park, 
repaired  to  the  side  of  the  water.  The  ducks  and  swans  came  to- 
wards them  at  once,  and  they  remained  feeding  them  for  some  time. 
Lord  Nethercliffe  was  positively  beaming  with  good-nature ;  his  face 
looked  pinker  and  shinier  than  ever,  and  he  seemed  to  have  quite 
forgotten  all  about  the  Committee. 

In  his  dress  Lord  Nethercliffe  affected  a  certain  peculiarity  of 
style.  His  shirt-collars  were  always  a  good  deal  higher  and  stiffer 
than  those  of  other  people,  and  his  coat  was  cut  in  a  somewhat 
exceptional  manner.  Upon  this  particular  morning  he  wore  a  fluffy 
white  hat,  a  nankeen  waistcoat,  and  an  extremely  bright-blue  neck- 
tie (his  neckties  were  generally  bright  coloured),  and  his  whole  as- 
pect was  radiant  and  distinguished.  He  looked  like  either — pre- 
cisely what  he  was — a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  a  member  of  all  the 
best  clubs  in  London,  or  else  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  confi- 
dential of  family  physicians;  even  the  common  passers-by  perceived 
at  once  that  he  was  no  ordinary  mortal.  Sophy  now  walked  along 
by  the  edge  of  the  water,  holding  a  piece  of  bread  in  her  hand. 
Nearly  all  the  ducks  and  swans  came  swimming  after  her  in  a  long 
line,  and  others  were  making  their  way  towards  her  from  the  dis- 
tance. It  was  quite  a  pretty  sight ;  and  some  ragged  urchins,  who 
were  playing  by  the  water,  were  shouting  and  screaming  with  joy. 
Lord  Nethercliffe,  Whilst  keeping  these  children  at  bay  with  his 
cane,  in  order  that  they  might  not  contaminate  Sophy  by  their  too 
near  approach,  looked  equally  delighted.  After  walking  down 
almost  the  whole  side  of  the  water  with  her  piece  of  bread,  Sophy 
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turned,  and  retraced  her  steps,  when  the  amusing  scene  was  re- 
peated. Upon  arriving  at  the  little  gate  by  which  they  had  entered 
the  Park,  she  threw  the  bread  as  far  as  she  could  into  the  water, 
and  the  ducks  and  swans,  after  scrambling  greedily  towards  it,  and 
gobbling  it  up,  very  quickly  dispersed.  Lord  Nethercliffe,  still 
smiling  benignantly,  presented  his  arm  at  the  crossing,  and  they 
proceeded  along  the  Birdcage-walk  in  the  direction  of  Westminster 
Hall.  Before  withdrawing  his  arm,  his  lordship  pressed  Sophy's 
affectionately. 

'  What  I  admire,  what  I  most  particularly  admire  in  you,  my 
dear  child,'  he  remarked,  'is  the  interest  you  seem  capable  of 
taking  in  almost  everything.  Believe  me,  this  is  one  of  your 
greatest  charms  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  you  will  find  it,  in  after 
life,  a  source  of  intense  happiness  to  yourself.  I  am  an  old  man 
myself;  and  to  a  young  creature  like  you  I  must  seem  even  older 
than  I  am  ;  for  I  am  in  reality  barely  fifty ;  the  Stud  Book  (by  an 
error  which  it  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  to  correct)  has  made  me 
out  nearly  ten  years  older  than  I  am.  To  a  young  creature  like 
you,  as  I  was  saying,  I  must  seem  to  be  quite  an  old  man ;  but 
this  curse,  thank  Heaven,  has  not  yet  fallen  upon  me !  I  am  not 
yet  cursed,  my  dear  Miss  St.  Clair,  with  satiety.  My  powers  of 
enjoyment,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  are  still,  in  every  way,  unim- 
paired. .  .  .  My  health  is  vigorous ;  and,  though  you  may  perhaps 
wonder  at  it,  my  heart,  my  dear  Miss  St.  Clair,  or  what  I  am 
''pleased  to  call"  my  heart,  is  still  as  sensible  as  ever.  This  is, 
of  course,  I  cannot  help  confessing  it,  a  source  of  very  great  hap- 
piness to  me,  notwithstanding  (and  I  cannot  blind  myself  to  this 
fact)  that  it  opens,  also,  a  possibility  of  future  suffering.  .  •  .  But  I 
am  talking  to  a  young  thing  of  what  she  cannot  possibly  under- 
stand. .  .  .' 

He  pi^used,  as  he  said  this,  pressed  Sophy's  arm  for  the  second 
time  (they  were  approaching  another  crossing),  and,  adjusting  his 
eyeglass,  looked  fixedly  in  her  face. 

'  Fifty  doesn't  seem  at  all  old  to  m^,'  said  Sophy,  wishing  to 
be  pleasant.  'I  knew  a  doctor  once — he's  dead  now;  he  was 
killed  out  riding — who  said  that  the  human  machineiy  was  meant 
to  last  quite  two  hundred  years ;  and  once  one  looks  the  idea  in  the 
face,  one  realises  how  very  soon  even  that  long  space  of  time  would 
slip  by.* 

'  True,  my  dear  child,'  answered  his  lordship ;  '  time,  as  you  say, 
slips  away  fast  enough  in  all  conscience,  and  I  am  always  saying  tbds 
to  Isabella.  I  am  naturally  anxious  that  dear  Bella  should  be  settled 
in  life.  Marriage  is  essential  for  a  woman.  It  is  the  one  aim  and  end 
of  her  existence ;  it  opens  to  her  new  vistas  and  new  ambitiouB ; 
in  a  word,  it  reveals  to  her  lAfe.    But  Isabella  ought  to  many 
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some  one  who  would  be  her  equal  intellectually — no  mere  coxcomb 
of  the  town ;  she  ought  to  marry  a  Member  of  Parliament,  some 
one,  if  possible,  connected  with  the  Government,  of  whom  she  could 
be  proud,  and  with  whom  she  might  work  for  the  public  good. 
Pro  bono  publico,  as  we  say  in  Latin.  This  is  what  I  am  always 
preaching  to  Isabella,  my  dear  Miss  St.  Clair.' 

'I  think,'  said  Sophy,  '  that  even  if  Isabella  wished  to  marry, 
she  would  hesitate  before  doing  so  ;  she  has  often  told  me  that  she 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  you  alone  ;  she  is  so  devoted 
to  you.' 

*  Indeed,  yes !'  exclaimed  Lord  Nethercliffe,  sighing  com- 
placently. '  Dear  girl !  I  have  really  much  cause  to  be  thankful 
for  having  been  blessed  with  so  affectionate  a  child  !  Curiously 
enough  (and  I  never  could  tell  why)  all  the  women  of  my  household 
have  always  adored  me,  and  other  persons  too, — ladies  with  whom  I 
have  happened  to  become  intimately  acquainted,  but  who  were  no 
actual  relations ;  my  dear  wife,  too,  Isabella's  mother,  all  my  female 
relatives  and  friends,  in  fact,  have  combined  to  spoil  me.  It  has 
often  struck  me  as  singular.' 

They  were  approaching  the  place  where  the  drinking-fountain 
now  stands,  and  there  was  another  crossing  to  get  over. 

'  I  fancy  the  reason  of  it  must  be,'  his  lordship  continued,  as 
they  paused  for  the  traffic  to  pass  by,  *  that  I  thoroughly  under- 
stand women.  I  know  exactly  what  they  require.  I  flatter  myself 
— nay,  I  may  say,  that  I  know,  precisely  how  to  make  them  happy. 
But  now,  as  I  constantly  say  to  Isabella,  what  can  a  young  Toan 
know  of  all  this  ?  What  can  a  young  man  possibly  have  to  offer 
to  an  enthusiastic  and  cultivated  creature  like  Isabella  ?  Can  he 
possess  the  tenderness,  the  experience,  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  belong  to  an  older  person?  I  am  not  alluding,  my  dear 
child,  to  these  men  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  old,  to  these 
Titcms,  of  whom  you  were  just  speaking :  I  allude  to  men  in  the 
full  vigour  and  prime  of  life — men  of  between  fifty  and  sixty,  for 
instance,  whose  hearts  are  still  impressionable  and  tender,  and  who 
have  not,  at  the  same  time,  that  inordinate  craving  for  change  and 
excitement  which  is  usually  the  accompaniment  of  raw  youth.  Yes, 
Isabella  should  many  a  man  of  the  age  and  calibre  of  the  Member 
for  Dumbleton.' 

*  Have  I  ever  seen  him  ?'  Sophy  inquired,  with  interest.  *  Is 
Isabella  fond  of  him  ?     What  is  he  like  ?' 

*  He  is  decidedly  a  rising  man,'  answered  Lord  Nethercliffe. 
'  And  with  regard  to  his  looks,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  your- 
self, as  he  is  dining  with  us  to-night.  Ah !  .  .  .  our  delightful 
walk  is  nearly  at  an  end  !' 

He  said  this  regretfully.     They  were  now  quite  near  to  the 
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Houses  of  Parliament,  and  Sophy  saw  the  brongham  in  which  she 
was  to  retnm,  already  in  waiting. 

*  0,  how  dreadfdlly  late  it  is  !*  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  she 
caught  sight  of  a  clock.  '  It's  nearly  half-past  twelve,  and  the 
Committee  was  at  twehe !  I  fear  it  is  all  my  fault ;  what  wiU 
they  have  done  without  you  ?' 

She  was,  indeed,  alarmed  when  she  perceived  the  time.  Who 
knew  what  untoward  misfortunes  to  the  State  might  not  have 
resulted  from  this  accidental  absence  of  its  chief  pillar  and  support 
at  this  important  meeting  ? 

*  I  can  get  into  the  brougham  by  myself,'  she  was  saying  now, 
as  she  hurried  on  towards  the  carriage.  '  Please  don't  let  me 
delay  you  any  more.     The  Committee  will  be  waiting.' 

*  Then,'  answered  his  lordship  gallantly,  '  it  can  wait  on  for 
me  a  little  longer !  It  was  only  about  a  Welsh  railway,  and  is  of  no 
real  importance ;  the  Welsh  people  will  have  to  content  themselves 
with  coaches  for  a  few  years  longer,  that's  all.' 

'  0,  I'm  80  sorry !  .  .  .  I  wasted  so  much  time  feeding  those 
foolish  ducks  !  Ah,  there's  the  brougham !  Now,  Lord  Nether- 
clifife,  please,  please  leave  me,  ejidfly  into  the  House  of  Lords  !' 

'I  shall  put  you  into  the  brougham  first,  my  dear  child,' 
answered  his  lordship ;  and  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  gigan- 
tic footman  in  powder,  he  insisted  upon  handing  Sophy  into  the 
carriage  himself,  after  which  he  remained  for  some  moments  at  the 
window. 

*  Good-bye,  good-bye !'  she  exclaimed  hurriedly.  '  Thank  you 
so  much  for  walking  with  me.  And  now  please  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee.   You  will  be  so  dreadfully  late !' 

'  And  if  I  am  late,'  said  Lord  NethercUffe,  who  was  still  leaning 
his  head  in  at  the  window, '  what  does  it  matter  ?  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  what  I  shall  say  to  them  if  they  scold  me  for  being  behind 
time.  What  do  you  thhik  I  shall  say  to  them,  my  dear  Miss  St. 
Clair?' 

<  0  Lord  NethercUffe,  they  will  never  think,  of  course,  of  scold- 
ing you  V 

*  Well,  this  is  what  I  shall  say  to  them  if  they  do,'  he  whis- 
pered as  he  pressed  Sophy's  hand  confidentially.  '" I  am  late,  my 
lords"  (I  shall  say  if  they  venture  to  scold  me),  *' because  I  am 
fond  of  ducks  /" '  and  with  this  he  relinquished  her  hand  and 
darted  into  Westminster  Hall. 

Chapter  XXX. 

^Because  he  is  fond  of  ducks  V  Sophy  continued  to  ponder 
over  these  words  long  after  his  lordship  was  out  of  sight,  forgetting 
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that  the  tall  footman  was  waiting  for  orders  at  the  door  of  the 
brougham.  From  the  tone  in  which  they  had  been  uttered  she 
perceived  that  they  mast  contain  some  hidden  meaning,  bat  she 
was  not  yet  safficiently  civilised  to  know  precisely  what  it  was. 
By  and  by  another  tall  figare  appeared  at  the  carriage  window 
— ^the  figare  of  a  yoang  gentleman  who  had  jast  dismoanted  from 
horseback,  and  whose  appearance  was  utterly  unexpected. 

*  0  Tom,  where  have  you  come  from  ?  Who  would  have  thought 
of  meeting  you  here  ?' 

'  I  came  straight  from  our  old  house  in  Queen-square/  answered 
Sir  Thomas  Hickathrift,  for  it  was  indeed  he.  *  I  have  been  up 
ever  since  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  and  knowing  you  were  here 
too,  I've  looked  out  for  you  everywhere.  To-day  I  have  been 
rewarded  at  last.' 

Sophy  could  not  help  blushing  under  the  ardent  gaze  of  her  old 
admirer — ^the  man  who  *  always  did  what  was  right,  and  who  did  it 
at  the  right  time.' 

*  Thank  you  so  much,'  she  exclaimed,  suddenly  remembering 
his  last  act  of  benevolence,  *  for  all  you  did  at  Lewes.* 

'  0,  ah  ...  .  that  reminds  me  I've  something  to  say  to  you 
about  that — a  message  which  I  promised  to  give  you.  When  may 
I  come  and  call  ?' 

*  Perhaps,  first  of  all,  I  ought  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Nether- 
clifie.  I  know  nothing  of  what  is  done  in  London ;  but  wouldn't  it 
look  odd  if  you  came  to  the  house  without  knowing  either  her  or 
her  &ther  ?' 

*  How  am  I  to  get  to  know  them  ?'  asked  Tom,  his  face  falling* 
*  I  may  have  to  wait  for  weeks.' 

'  We  are  going  to  ride  to-morrow  morning  in  the  Park,  I  think,' 
said  Sophy,  feeling  that  it  would  seem  unkind  not  to  help  her  old 
friend  in  his  difficulty;  'and,  as  I  see  you've  got  your  horses  in 
town,  perhaps  you  might  be  riding  there  too,  and  then  I  could  in- 
troduce you.' 

'That  will  do  capitally.  How  fortunate  that  I  caught  sight 
of  you !     And  I,  that  was  cursing  this  tiresome  Committee !' 

*  Are  you  on  a  Committee  too  ?  Everybody  seems  to  be  on  a 
Committee.     Lord  Netherclifie  is  on  one  this  morning.' 

*  0,  mine's  at  the  House  of  Commons.  Was  that  old  fellow 
who  kept  his  head  in  at  the  window  such  a  time  Lord  Netherclifie  ?* 

*  Yes — ^Miss  Netherclifie's  father.  I'm  afraid  I  must  go  now, 
or  Isabella  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  me.     Good-bye  I' 

She  held  out  her  hand,  which  the  young  man  grasped  in  his  usual 
heartfelt  manner,  and  having  given  her  directions  to  the  tall  foot- 
man, she  drove  off,  and  turned  down  Great  George-street,  Tom 
looking  after  her  with  the  old  love  in  his  honest  eyes.     As  soon  as 
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the  carriage  was  quite  ont  of  sight,  he  too  passed  on  to  attend  his 
Parliamentary  dnties. 

In  the  interval  between  the  afternoon  drive  and  dressing  for 
dinner,  Sophy  and  Isabella  usually  occupied  themselves  in  taking 
copies  of  a  portion  of  Lord  Nethercliffe's  voluminous  correspondence. 
Like  the  'Grand  Llama/  he  possessed  a  'sanctum'  or  piivate 
apartment,  where  he  transacted  his  business  ;  and  Sophy,  who  was 
ever  anxious  to  make  herself  useful,  had  been  several  times  pressed 
into  the  service  by  Isabella  as  assistant-secretary  and  precis-writer, 
on  account  of  her  bold  and  legible  caligraphy.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  anybody  could  have  had  a  lai^er  incoming 
correspondence  than  Lord  Nethercliffe,  and  he  wrote  as  many  letters 
as  he  received.  Besides  the  business  connected  with  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  was  constantly  writing  to  the  Treasury,  the  Foreign  Office, 
the  Admiralty,  the  War-Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  Board  of 
Works,  as  well  as  to  the  secretaries  of  Lying-in  Hospitals,  Hospitals 
for  Sick  Children,  Institutions  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Military  and 
Naval  Orphanages,  Homes  for  Fallen  Women,  Lost  Boys,  or  Dogs, 
without  counting  the  functionaries  connected  with  the  '  Promotion' 
Society,  with  which  Sophy  was  already  familiar;  and  copies  of 
nearly  aU  these  letters,  together  with  their  replies,  were  required, 
for  some  mysterious  reason,  to  be  preserved.  They  were  then 
dated  and  docketed;  and,  having  been  tied  round  with  pink 
tape,  were  deposited  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  an  escritoire  in  the 
sanctum.  Lord  Nethercliffe,  who  was  as  neat  and  precise  in  the 
disposition  of  his  affairs  as  in  the  arrangement  of  his  dress,  required 
that  even  the  pink  tape  enclosing  these  papers  should  be  tied  in  a 
particular  way  ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  what  with  copying,  folding, 
and  depositing  in  pigeon-holes,  the  two  young  ladies  found  plenty, 
of  employment  for  their  spare  moments. 

At  about  half-past  six  his  lordship  returned  from  the  House, 
where  he  had  been  engaged  since  four  o'clock. 

*  Ah,  dear  children !'  he  exclaimed,  flingiug  himself  back  in 
an  easy-chair,  and  focussing  the  two  volunteer  secretaries  with  his 
eyeglass,  *  what  an  anxious  day  this  has  been !  We  have  carried 
our  point,  however.  .  .  .  We  have  triumphed.  .  .  .  And  you  too, 
I  see,  have  been  both  as  busy  as  two  dear  little  bees  I  .  .  •  Isabella, 
my  love,  it  is  late  for  tea,  I  know  it  is  late.  •  .  .  You  have  had 
yours,  and  the  tray  has  been  removed.  .  •  .' 

'  0,  what  am  I  thinking  of?'  cried  Isabella,  in  a  tone  of  self- 
reproach.  *  Sophy  dear,  please  ring  the  bell !  How  could  I  have 
guessed,  papa  dear,  that  you  would  not  have  had  your  tea  ?  Why,  you 
must  be  positively  starving  I  William'  (to  one  of  the  tall  footmen), 
*  his  lordship  will  take  some  tea.  ...  It  was  not  altogether  from 
forgetfulness  on  my  part,  I  can  assure  you,  papa ;  we  have  been 
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occapying  onrselTos  with  yoa  in  other  ways,  haven't  we,  Sophy  ? 
We  have  got  through  a  good  deal  of  real  business  too,  since  we  came 
in  from  driving.' 

*  But  there  is  more,  my  darlings  ;  there  is,  unfortunately,  more 
work  for  those  dear  little  willing  hands !  •  .  .  All  these  private 
letters  are  as  yet  unopened  even.  But,  my  dear  Isabella,  have  you 
observed  the  time  ?  We  have  a  dinner,  as  you  know ;  and  you, 
my  love,  must  be  ready  to  receive  the  people.  I  want  you  to  look 
your  very  best  to-night.' 

'  0  papa,  two  minutes  more,  I  do  implore  of  you !  I  haven't 
yet  got  through  half  the  task  I  set  myself  for  to-day.  Let  me,  at 
any  rate,  pour  you  out  a  cup  of  tea  before  I  go.  Simpkins  won't 
take  more  than  two  minutes  doing  my  hair !' 

'  But  I  want  her  to  take  more  than  two  minutes !'  exclaimed 
his  lordship  affectionately.  *  As  I  said,  you  must  look  your  very  best 
to-night.  Bun,  my  child,  as  I  desire  you.  Miss  St.  Glair,  my 
dear,  there  is  not  the  same  need  to  hurry  in  your  case.  Oblige  me, 
my  child,  by  pouring  me  out  a  cup  of  tea  before  you  go,  and  give 
me  my  private  letters.  .  .  .  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  young 
lady — no  sugar  P 

Isabella  left  the  room  very  reluctantly,  and  Sophy,  after  hand- 
ing Lord  Nethercliffe  his  tea,  took  up  the  packet  of  private  letters. 
One  of  these  happened  to  fall  on  the  floor,  with  the  direction  upwards. 

'0  Lord  Nethercliffe!'  she  could  not  help  exclaiming,  as  she 
picked  it  up ;  *  here  is  a  letter  from  **  the  Cedars ;"  it  is  from  Miss 
Pendragon !     I  wonder  what  it's  about  ?' 

'  Open  it  and  read  it,  my  dear,'  said  Lord  Nethercliffe  cheerfiilly, 
*  and  then  your  curiosity  will  be  gratified.  Gome,  we  will  read  it 
together  ;'  and  setting  down  his  cup,  he  moved  towards  the  place 
where  Sophy  was  standing. 

'  0,  I  don't  like  to  do  that !'  said  she  hesitatingly.  <  Miss  Pen- 
dragon  and  I  were  never  the  best  of  friends.  I  don't  think  she  much 
liked  Isabella  inviting  me  here.  Perhaps  she  has  written  something 
against  me  !' 

Lord  Nethercliffe,  however,  had  opened  the  letter,  and  Sophy 
could  not  resist  glancing  at  its  contents. 

'  0,  how  very  unkind  V  she  cried  by  and  by,  when  she  had  read 
a  few  words.  '  Look !  She  is  warning  you  against  me,  as  if  I  was 
a  serpent!' 

Lord  Nethercliffe  placed  his  hand  consolingly  upon  her  shoulder, 
and,  adjusting  his  eyeglass,  looked  closely  at  the  passage  indicated. 

'  There  were  a  great  many  '^  wheels  within  wheels,"  '  Sophy 
remarked,  by  way  of  explanation.  *  My  poor  father  was  interested 
in  several  political  schemes — he  was  a  member,  too,  of  a  great  many 
secret  societies.     One  of  these  schemes  was  of  great  importance,  or 
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he  fancied  that  it  was  so.  It  bad  something  to  do  with  the  Eastern 
Qaestion,  and  with  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe,  and  was, 
somehow,  mixed  np  with  the  Circassians  and  the  Tartars  and  the 
black  ants  of  Barbadoes,  and  with  the  introduction  of  the  Turkish 
Bath.     It  was  not  yery  easy  to  understand.* 

She  paused,  as  though  unable  to  proceed.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  that  she  had  felt  embarrassed  and  disappointed  at  the 
utter  vagueness  of  the  Great  Cause  when  it  was  either  particularised 
or  confronted  with  facts. 

Lord  NetherclifTe  was  still  listening  attentively,  though  with  a 
somewhat  bewildered  expression. 

*  At  the  head  of  this  scheme,'  she  continued  by  and  by,  '  was  a 
very  remarkable  man,  in  whom  my  father  had  the  greatest  confi- 
dence. I  would  rather  not  mention  his  name ;  he  is  an  Asiatic 
mystic  (or  that  is  how  my  father  generally  described  him).  My 
father  knew  that  he  was  not  infallible  in  some  ways ;  but  politically 
he  sat  at  his  feet,  believing  that  the  private  characters  of  great  men 
had  no  efiect  upon  their  political  opinions.' 

*  Quite  so,  quite  so !'  acquiesced  his  lordship.  *  When  the 
public  character  is  irreproachable,  great  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  Statesman  in  private  life,  when,  after  the  tension  and 
restraint  necessitated  by  constant  attention  to  afiairs  of  moment, 
his  moral  nature  requires  a  certain  amount  of  relaxation.  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  prepare  Isabella  for  this,  in  the  event  of  her 
marrying,  as  I  trust  she  may  some  day,  a  man  of  distinction,  a 
man,  as  I  said  before,  of  whom  she  could  be  proud,  and  whose  ex- 
perience would  teach  him  how  to  make  her  happy.' 

*  Well,  curiously  enough,'  Sophy  went  on,  *  this  man — ^the 
"  Great  Prophet,"  as  we  used  to  call  him — discovered,  somehow, 
that  I  was  at  school  at  **  the  Cedars."  He  foimd  out,  also,  that  Isabella 
was  at  the  same  place,  and  that  she  was  your  daughter — you^  who 
have  always,  it  seems,  been  tremendously  opposed  to  this  Scheme, 
whatever  it  may  be.' 

*  I  opposed  to  the  Scheme,  my  dear  Miss  St.  Clair  ?'  exclaimed 
Lord  Netberdiffe,  in  apparent  astonishment.  '  Why,  my  darling 
child,  until  this  very  moment  I  never  so  much  as  heard  of  its  exist- 
ence !  It  has  never,  surely,  been  publicly  discussed  ?  No  mea- 
sure connected  with  it  has  ever  been  brought  forward  in  the 
House  ?' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  answered  Sophy  reflectively.  '  Still,  those  who 
believed  in  it  fancied  that  it  pervaded  everything.  Imagining, 
then,  however  wrongly,  that  you  were  one  of  the  chief  enemies  of 
this  Cause,  and  having  discovered,  somehow,  that  Isabella  had 
some  private  papers  belonging  to  you  in  her  desk,  the  Prophet 
wrote  to  me  at  school  to  ask  me  to  obtain  copies  for  him  of  these 
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docaments ;  and  as  there  was  a  rale  at ''  the  Cedars*'  that  all  onr  letters 
were  overlooked  by  Miss  Pendragon,  this  one  was  opened  by  her, 
and  she  read,  of  coarse,  this  part  of  it.  Shortly  after  this  Isabella 
and  I  happened  to  become  friends ;  and  now,  yon  see,  from  this 
letter  she  actually  fancies  I  made  friends  with  her  for  this  reason  : 
that  I  am  here  to  find  out  State  secrets  for  this  man ;  and  she  has 
taken  npon  herself  actually  to  warn  you  against  me !  However, 
what  I  have  told  you  is  the  real  truth.  You  may  trast  me,  I  can 
assure  you.  Lord  Nethercliffe,  with  any  of  your  private  papers.  I 
should,  indeed,  be  above  taking  copies  of  them  for  anybody  except 
yourself!* 

She  said  this  vehemently,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Lord 
Netherdifie  seemed  greatly  touched  by  her  fervour. 

'  So  it  seems,'  said  he,  again  patting  her  shoulder  affection- 
ately, '  that  all  this  time  we  have  been  nourishing  a  dear  little  viper 
in  our  bosoms,  a  terrible  little  conspirator  who  is  in  correspondence 
with  all  sorts  of  dangerous  revolutionary  characters !  We  must 
be  careful — poor  Isabella  and  myself — we  must  be  exceedingly 
careful !' 

As  his  lordship  said  this,  he  placed  his  arm  tenderly  round  the 
waist  of  the  *  dear  little  viper,'  as  though  about  to  nourish  it  in  the 
manner  described. 

*  It's  very  unkind  of  Miss  Pendragon  to  think  so  badly  of  me,' 
she  was  murmuring,  in  a  broken  voice.  '  But,  then,  from  the  veiy 
first  day  that  I  was  there,  she  took  a  dislike  to  me.' 

*  Old  cat  /'  exclaimed  Lord  Nethercliffe,  with  more  warmth 
than  Sophy  deemed  befitting  in  so  exemplary  a  nobleman.  '  Fancy 
anybody  being  able  to  dislike  you  /' 

(7b  he  continued,) 
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ScATTEBED  here  and  there  through  the  pli^s  of  Shakespeare  are 
some  slight  allusions  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  which  show  that 
though,  in  the  poet's  time,  the  English  mind  was  not  Tery  clearly 
or  accurately  informed  on  the  subject,  it  was  beginning  to  awake 
to  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Constantinople  and  the  Lerant.  For 
example,  when  Henry  Y.  wished  to  give  some  encouragement  to 
his  dispirited  brothers,  who,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  were 
afraid  that  they  should  receive  unfratemal  treatment  at  his  hands, 
Shakespeare  made  him  say : 

*  ThiB  is  the  English,  not  the  Tnrkish  Court: 
•  Not  Amnrath  an  Amnnth  saoceeds ; 

But  Hany,  flany.* 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  then,  nor  at  present,  has  any 
*Amurath*  ever  succeeded  an  'Amurath.'  Between  Amurathl. 
hnd  Amurath  11.  two  Sultans  intervened;  between  the  second 
Amurath  and  the  third  Amurath  there  were  five  possessors  of  other 
illustrious  names ;  between  Amurath  III.  and  Amurath  IT.  came 
five  distinguished  persons  who  did  not  bear  the  time-honoured 
name ;  whilst  between  Amurath  lY.  and  Amurath  Y.,  who  still 
languishes  in  his  brother's  prison,  the  blood  of  Othman  '  has  crept 
through' — well,  '  has  crept  through'  fourteen  Sultans. 

But  in  Shakespeare's  time  Amurath  HI.  had  succeeded  to  the 
Turkish  throne,  and  had  signalised  his  accession  to  power  by  mur- 
dering five  of  his  brothers.  Shakespeare's  hearers  were  aware  of 
this ;  they  were  already  familiar  with  the  idea  that  the  Turk  bears 
no  brother  near  Uhe  throne' — an  idea  which  has  been  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  now  reigning  Sultan — and  they  did  not  demand  strict 
historical  accuracy.  Again,  when  Henry  Y.  was  wooing  the  Princess 
Katharine  of  France,  Shakespeare  made  him  tell  her  that  when 
they  were  married  Hhey  might  have  a  son  that  should  go  to  Con- 
stantinople and  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard.'  Now  here  was  a 
manifest  anachronism,  for  Heniy  Y.  died  in  1422,  and  '  the  Turk' 
was  not  in  Constantinople  until  1468  ;  but  Shakespeare's  hearers 
were  familiar  with  the  names  of  Barbarossa  and  of  Dragut,  of 
Lepanto  and  of  Rhodes,  of  Cyprus  and  of  Malta ;  and,  even  if 
they  remarked  the  anachronism,  which  is    unlikely,  they  readily 
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foi^ye  it.  Again,  in  Macbeth,  the  poet  made  the  Witch  say  of  the 
sailor's  wife  who  had  offended  her, 

<  Her  hnaband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  muter  o'  the  Tiger ; 
But  in  %  Bieve  I'U  thither  sail/  Ao,  &o. 

Now  it  would  have  been  difficult  either  for  the  'Tiger'  or  for 
the  Witch's  sieve  to  have  reached  Aleppo  by  sea ;  bnt  this  mattered 
not  to  Shakespeare.  In  his  time  the  Levant  Company  had  been 
fonnded,  had  established  its  head-quarters  at  Aleppo,  and  was  at- 
tracting public  attention  in  England.  To  this  circumstance  also 
we  must  ascribe  Othello's  declaration  that,  in  *  Aleppo  once,'  he 
had  taken  by  the  throat  a  turbaned  and  a  malignant  Turk,  who  had 
beaten  a  Venetian,  and  traduced  the  State ;  for,  most  assuredly, 
Aleppo  was  not  that  one  of  all  the  Asiatic  towns  in  which  Venice 
had  been  most  interested.  These  are  trivial  allusions,  but  they 
mark  the  commencement  of  a  period  in  which  a  keen  spirit  of  in* 
quiry  was  once  more  to  open  up  the  land  with  which  all  Chris- 
tendom  had  once  been  familiar,  bnt  which,  under  Turkish  rule,  had 
become  almost  a  terra  incognita  for  Europeans.  Thenceforth 
ambassadors  and  consuls,  merchants,  archseolo^sts,  mere  pleasure- 
seekers,  and  even  captives,  from  every  State  in  Europe  were  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  exploration ;  to  penetrate  the  vast  mounds  of 
rubbish  under  which  the  Turks  had  buried  the  physical  and  spiritual 
remains  of  an  earlier  civilisation,  and  to  pour  a  flood  of  light  through 
the  shafts  and  tunnels  which  they  were  commissioned  to  pierce  in 
the  superincumbent  debris.  Thenceforth  it  was  to  be  made  plain 
that  the  Turks  were  not  colonists  or  settlers,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  words,  but  merely  soldiers,  living  in  intrenched  camps ;  that 
their  power  was  not  even  stationary,  but  had  become  retrograde 
from  the  moment  when  its  first  advance  was  checked,  and  had 
paled  and  dwindled,  just  as  a  comet  pales  and  dwindles  when,  its 
greatest  brilliancy  having  been  attained,  it  has  to  retrace  its  path. 

From  that  time  the  Turks  have  ceased  to  be  terrible  to  Europe. 
Since  then  they  have  annoyed,  but  they  have  not  alarmed,  Chris- 
tendom. They  have  been  much  like  the  swarms  of  locusts,  which, 
for  a  time,  are  permitted  to  destroy  every  green  and  useful  thing, 
but  which  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  swept  into  the  ocean,  or 
driven  back  into  the  sandy  wastes  from  which  they  have  emerged, 
by  the  overwhelming  force  of  outraged  •humanity.  The  Europeans 
who  have  written  on  the  affairs  of  Turkey  from  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare until  now  have  had  many  differences  of  opinion ;  but  on  one 
point  they  have  been  unanimous.  They  have  all  agreed  that  the 
Empire  of  the  Sultan  is  doomed  to  destruction  at  no  distant  date, 
and  have,  with  one  accord,  regarded  the  Padishah  as  a  sick  man 
who  may  for  a  time  be  kept  alive  by  palliatives,  but  who  neverthe- 
less has  always  within  him  the  seeds  of  mortal  disease.     As  a 
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matter  of  conrsey  the  ambassadors  and  the  consular  agents  of  the 
European  States  have  been  foremost  in  the  work  of  exploration. 
The  French  ambassador  D'Aramont,  in  1551,  and  the  Austrian 
ambassador  Busbeck,  in  1564,  travelled  very  extensively  in  Turkey, 
and  published  accounts  of  their  travels.  Busbeck's  narratiye  has 
recently  obtained  the  honour  of  a  reprint.  Towards  and  after  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  ambassadors  generally  began  to 
familiarise  themselves  with  the  dominions  of  the  monarch  to  whom 
they  were  accredited.  Sir  Edward  Barton,  the  first  English  ambas- 
sador, travelled  widely  in  Turkey  between  1598  and  1695,  and  an 
account  of  his  travels  is  in  the  Hakluyt  collection  of  1599. 

Between  1670  and  1812  three  French  ambassadors — 
D'Arvieux,  Choiseul  Gouffier,  and  Andreossy — added  largely  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  declining  empire.  To  the  English  embassy 
we  owe  the  delightful  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
which  still  charm  us  by  their  wit  and  surprise  us  by  their  accuracy ; 
and  the  same  embassy  sent  forth  the  man  who  exhumed  Ninevdh, 
and  said  to  the  dry  bones  of  Assyrian  civilisation,  '  Behold,  I  will 
cause  breath  to  enter  into  you,  and  ye  shall  live !'  The  Swedish 
embassy  can  boast  that  its  dragoman,  the  Chevalier  d'Ohsson,  has 
furnished  us  with  the  most  complete  account  of  the  religion,  the 
laws,  the  manners,  and  the  customs  of  the  OsmanUs.  The  great 
Orientalist,  Yon  Hanmier,  who  described  the  progress  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  from  its  first  appearance  to  the  time  at  which  it 
reached  its  greatest  brilliancy,  was  for  five  years  attached  to  the 
Austrian  embassy.  The  Abbe  Toderini,  who  was  attached  to  the 
Venetian  embassy,  gave  to  Europe  an  account  of  the  arts  and 
literature  of  the  Turks;  from  the  French  embassy  came  forth 
Michaud,  the  best  historian  of  the  Crusades ;  and  the  American 
legation  may  be  proud  of  having,  through  its  dragoman,  Mr. 
Brown,  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  strange  tenets  and 
practices  of  the  religious  orders  of  Turkey,  and  with  the  fact  that 
side  by  side  with  the  State  religion  of  the  Ottoman  Mahometans 
there  exists  a  spiritualistic  Pantibeism  which  is  wholly  opposed  to 
the  teachings  of  Mahomet,  but  which  the  orthodox  Moslems  are 
unable  to  eradicate.  I  have  before  me  a  complete  list  of  the  works 
of  the  witnesses  against  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  the  year  1500 
to  the  year  1840,  and  with  most  of  these  works  I  am  familiar. 
I  must  not  now  attempt  to  resolve  this  nebulous  mass  of  testimony 
into  separate  and  distinct  points  of  light ;  but  I  can  safely  depose 
that  throughout  the  whole  period  there  was  not  one  witness  for  the 
defence.  From  1682,  when  the  Father  Justinian  of  Tours,  under 
his  pseudonym  of  Michel  Febvre,  published  a  bulky  quarto  on  the 
Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  down  to  1796,  when 
William  Eton,  who  was  not  a  Jesuit  priest,  but  merely  an  English 
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consul,  gave  his  views  as  to  The  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  ever  since  the  time  of  William  Eton,  there 
has  only  been  one  uniform  and  thoroughly  Oriental  cry  of  '  Ichabod, 
Ichabod !  the  glory  hath  departed !' 

First  and  foremost  amongst  the  witnesses  against  Turkey  have 
been  the  Europeans  who  have  come  out  here  to  instruct  the  Turks, 
and  have  found  them  utterly  unteachable.  The  testimony  of  these 
men  is  altogether  unimpeachable,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  damnatory. 
If  the  Baron  de  Tott,  who  came  here  to  teach  the  Turks  in  the 
reign  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  I.  were  to  come  here  in  the  reign  of 
that  Sultan's  great-grandson,  he  would  find  no  reason  whatever  for 
any  abatement  of  his  acrid  and  caustic  censure.  If  the  venerable 
Marechal  Yon  Moltke,  who  came  here  in  1886,  and  who  loved  and 
was  loved  by  Sultan  Mahmoud  the  Beformer,  were  to  come  here 
now,  in  the  lifetime  of  Mahmoud's  grandson,  he  would  find  no 
reason  to  add  anything  to  his  predictions  of  evil,  or  to  subtract 
anything  from  his  previsions  as  to  the  impossibility  of  reform  in 
Turkey.  As  I  have  said.  Yon  Moltke  admired  Mahmoud  the 
Beformer,  and  appreciated  his  efforts  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  I  know  of  nothing  more  pathetic  or  more  instruc- 
tive than  the  following  passage,  in  which  ^  Yon  Moltke  records  his 
final  visit  to  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Sultan  whom  he  had 
admired  and  who  had  thoroughly  trusted  him.  The  great  marshal 
Bays,  in  a  letter  written  in  September  1839  :  '  I  have  been  to-day 
to  the  tomb  of  the  dead  Sultan.  Upon  the  crest  of  the  hill,  between 
the  Sea  of  Marmora*  and  the  harbour,  and  not  far  from  the  mosque 
of  Noari-Osman,  there  is  a  panorama  of  towns  and  of  seas,  of 
mountains,  of  islands,  of  castles,  and  of  fleets  which  have  not  their 
equal  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  It  is  here  that  they  have 
brought  the  coffin  of  Mahmoud,  and  the  mausoleum  is  already  being 
raised  over  the  tent  which  covers  his  bier,  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
master  must  not  be  any  more  disturbed.  May  they  repose  in 
peace !  The  Sultan  Mahmoud  throughout  his  life  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  profound  grief:  the  regeneration  of  his  people  had  been 
the  great  object  of  his  existence ;  the  failure  of  his  efiforts  had 
caused  his  death.*  I  too  have  stood  where  Yon  Moltke  stood — I 
too  have  looked  on  the  coffin  of  Mahmoud,  and  have  recognised 
the  failure  of  the  last  intelligible  and  intelligent  effort  to  range 
Tmrkey  side  by  side  with  the  civilised  nations  of  Christendom. 

During  the  long  period  in  which  diplomatists,  savans,  and  mis- 
sionaries were  kindUng  into  a  blaze  the  darkness  which  had  so 
long  brooded  over  the  Turkish  Empire,  there  was  yet  another  body 
of  witnesses  against  Ottoman  rule,  whose  voices,  though  they  were 
neither  loud  nor  very  skilfully  uttered,  were  able  to  reach  the 
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hearts  of  all  classes  of  the  people  in  every'  Christian  State.    These 
were  the  Christian  captives  who  had  been  taken  on  the  high  seas 
or  carried  off  from  the  coast  by  Turkish  corsairs,   and  some  of 
whom,  either  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  or  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  ingenuity,  made  their  way  back  to  their  conntry 
and  their  homes.      Terrible   and  harrowing  were  the  tales  which 
the  redeemed  captives  had  to  tell  on  their  return.      They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  men ;  few  women  cared  to  return  from  slavery; 
and  when  Christian  children  of  either  sex  were  captured,  they  were, 
to  their  relatives,  as  if  they  had  been  swallowed  up  in  death.    Bat 
the  men  very  frequently  came  home  with  horrible  recitals  of  hideous 
sufferings,  and  lighted  up  in  the  bosoms  of  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours the  fiery  torch  of  hatred.     Occasionally  men  of  the  highest 
genius  helped  to  fan  the  flame.    Cervantes,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  and  was  a  captive  for  five  years,  knew 
how  to  inspire  his  countrymen  with  a  hatred  of  the  Turkish  power. 
The  immortal  hero  of  Defoe's  realistic  romance  made  Englishmen 
know  what  it  was  to  be  captured  by  the  rovers  of  Sallee.     As  the 
French  had  their  martyred  St.  Louis,  so  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Spanish  had  their  martyred  San  Fernando,  who  died  in  a  Moorish 
prison  rather  than  purchase  life  and  liberty  by  the  surrender  of 
Ceuta,  and  whose  heroic  fortitude  has  been  immortalised  by  Cal- 
deron,  in  his  drama  of  The  Constant  Prince.     Probably,  however, 
the  poorer  captives,  when  they  returned,  most  powerfully  impressed 
their  countrymen.     Their  number  was  great,  and  they  carried  their 
tale  of  sorrow  into  the  humblest  villages  of  their  native  land.    Again 
and  again,  during  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  France,  in  the 
treaties  which  she  made  with  the  independent  rulers  of  the  States 
of  Barbary,  had  to  stipulate  for  the  release  of  French  subjects, 
sometimes  without  ransom,  but  more  frequently  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
head.    .In  some  treaties  she  stipulated  that,  over  and  above  the 
French  subjects,  there  should  be  given  up  to  her,  for  restoration  to 
their  homes,  twenty  captives  of  every  other  Christian  State.    The  cap- 
tives thus  to  be  given  up  were  to  be  selected  by  a  mixed  commis- 
sion; and  we  can  readily  imagine  the  transports  of  those  upon  whom 
the  lot  of  deliverance  fell,  and  the  anguish  of  the  unfortunates  who 
were  not  chosen.     It  is  not  wonderful,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  a  terrible  hatred  of  the  Turkish  rule  grew  up  and  spread  through 
Europe.     Time  has  softened  this  hatred,  but  it  is  not  wholly  dead. 
In  Calderon's  drama  of  The  Constant  Prince,  when  the  country- 
men of  San  Fernando,  not  knowing  him  to  be  dead,  come  to  rescue 
him,  and  are  marching  towards  Fez,  they  are  in  danger  of  a  noc- 
turnal ambuscade.     In  this  supreme  moment  the  dead  prince  eomes 
forth  from  his  coffin  clothed  in  his  habit  of  a  Master  of  Calatrava, 
in  which  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  buried,  and,  torch  in  hand, 
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guides  them  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  by  paths  known 
only  to  the  dead,  to  the  very  walls  of  Fez.  So  too  it  may  be  that, 
even  in  onr  day,  the  spirits  of  thousands  of  hambler  martyrs  beckon 
forward  their  descendants,  and  marshal  them  the  way  which  they 
should  go. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  power  of 
the  Sultans  had  sunk  so  low  in  the  estimation  of  Europe  that,  if  the 
Great  Powers  could  have  been  brought  to  one  mind  with  regard  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  it  would  have  ceased  to 
exist  long  before  the  close  of  the  century.  But  though  the  Turkish 
Empire  was  weak,  Christendom  was  divided.  The  'European 
Concert,'  which  in  our  days  has  entered  on  a  pecarious  existence  in 
sheepskin,  did  not  then  animate  even  a  single  protocol.  But  ever 
since  the  seventeenth  century  the  Christian  States  have  been  con- 
fident that,  when  they  had  laid  aside  their  own  dissensions,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Turkish  Empire  must  ensue.  The  Turks  have  been 
aware  of  this  all  the  while,  but  have  never  lost  their  habitual 
insoiLciance  or  their  national  arrogance.  When  a  wayfarer  in  Tur- 
key strays  too  near  to  the  sheepfolds  or  the  browsing  flocks,  and  is 
threatened  by  their  magnificent  guardians,  his  best  course  is  to  seat 
himself  cross-legged  on  the  ground,  to  take  a  stone  in  his  hand,  and 
to  look  steadfastly  at  the  dogs.  These  grand,  but  somewhat  stupid, 
animals  are  profoundly  impressed  by  this  proceeding,  and  they  also 
will  sit  down,  and  contemplate  the  wayfarer  until  they  quarrel  among 
themselves,  or  until  they  are  summoned  away  by  the  superior  force 
of  circumstances. 

The  Turks  have  learned  this  lesson  well ;  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies they  have  known  how  to  sit  down  and  look  at  the  dogs,  and 
they  have  sufiered  damage  only  when  they  have  abandoned  this 
policy,  and  have  thrown  the  stone  at  some  one  member  of  the  pack. 
During  this  period  the  French  ambassadors,  with  whom  I  am  at 
present  chiefly  concerned,  have  persistently  pointed  out  the  weakness 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  have  urged  their  sovereigns  to  initiate 
the  attack  upon  it.  The  Chevalier  d'Arbieux,  whose  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  Turkish  Empire  enabled  him  to 
write  with  authority,  wrote  thus  to  Louis  XIY.  in  September  1672  : 

*  Your  Majesty  may  bring  the  Grand  Yizier  and  the  Porte  to 
reason  without  incurring  any  other  expense  than  that  which  you 
habitually  incur  in  the  Mediterranean.  And  if  you  adopt  my  plan 
your  Majesty  wiU  find  the  Turks  ready  to  please  your  Majesty  in  all 
things,  and  to  renew  the  ancient  capitulations'  (which  had  been  in 
jeopardy) '  according  to  your  pleasure.  Now  my  plans  are  as  follows : 
Your  Majesty  has  fifteen  men-of-war,  which  are  always  cruising  in 
the  Mediteiranean.    These  will  suffice  for  my  purpose ;  but  you  caUi 
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if  yon  will,  increase  them  to  twenty,  fireships  included.  Yon  shonld 
then  direct  them  to  anchor  altogether  unexpectedly  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Dardanelles ;  and  you  should  order  the  officer  in  command  to 
detach  three  ships  of  war  and  two  fireships  to  the  Princes  Islands, 
where  the  envoy,  who  bears  yonr  Majesty's  demands,  ought  to  reside 
until  your  demands  have  been  granted.  Your  Majesty's  envoy  should 
then  inform  the  Porte  that,  unless  all  your  demands  are  granted 
without  an  instant's  delay,  all  your  subjects  will  be  ordered  to  quit 
Turkey  at  once,  and  that  all  your  friendly  relations  with  her  will 
cease.  This  declaration,  if  firmly  made,  will  terrify  the  Sultan  and 
his  Ministers.  They  will  know  that  they  cannot  resist  your  power, 
and  that,  if  you  blockade  the  Straits  for  eight  days,  there  will  be  a 
fiunine  in  the  capital ;  that  the  soldiers  and  the  people  will  risei 
and  that  the  Ministers'  heads  will  not  be  safe  on  their  shonlders. 
If  they  do  not  yield  they  will  be  starved,  as  they  never  have  any 
store  of  provisions  in  the  capital.  If  the  result  of  the  measures 
which  I  recommend  should  be  a  war  between  France  and  Turkey, 
you  may  become  master  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  long  for  this  au- 
spicious moment,  and  bum  to  be  emancipated  from  the  Turks,  who 
inflict  upon  them  continual  outrages,  and  take  from  them  a  fifth 
part,  not  merely  of  the  income  which  they  possess,  but  of  that  which 
the  Turks  suppose  them  to  possess.  I  have  conferred  with  the 
magistrates  of  the  islands,  and  they  have  assured  me  of  their  con- 
currence. With  twelve  guns  you  may  destroy  the  fortifications  of 
Smyrna,  and  your  troops  may  then  take  the  town,  which  is  veiy 
rich,  with  ease.  If  a  single  shot  be  fired  before  Chio,  the  keys  of 
the  citadel  will  be  brought  to  the  commander  of  your  fleet,  and  a 
panic  will  spread  throughout  Asia  Minor.  Your  Majesty  should  be 
careful  to  select  officers  who  are  familiar  with  the  country ;  and  it  is 
essential  that  your  plans  should  be  kept  secret,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
beat  the  Turks  unless  they  are  taken  unawares.  It  is  certain,  sire, 
as  I  have  had  the  honour  to  represent  to  your  Majesty  in  my  first 
report,  that  the  Turks  are  the  most  arrogant  and  haughty  of  men. 
They  believe  that  everything  is  their  right,  and  that  our  civility 
towards  them  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  our  natural  politeness  as 
of  our  fear.  Long  experience  has  taught  me  that  they  are  friendly 
only  to  those  who  ill-treat  them,  and  that  they  yield  nothing  except 
to  force.  They  will  not  hear  reason  unless  it  roars  at  them  from 
the  cannon's  mouth.  Those  who  threatened  them  should  be  care- 
ful to  let  the  blows  follow  dose  upon  the  menaces ;  but  it  is  better 
still  to  imitate  the  Germans,  who  strike  before  they  threaten.' 

The  Abb6  Toderini,  who  came  here  with  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dors more  than  one  hundred  years  after  D'Arvieux  wrote,  was  of  the 
Frenchman's  way  of  thinking ;    for  he  says :  '  To  the  brave  the 
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Turks  are  complaisant  and  civil,  bnt  to  the  cowardly  and  the  weak 
they  have  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger.'  In  a  previous  memorandum 
the  Chevalier  d'Arvieux  had  recapitulated  the  wrongs  which  France 
had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  for  the  rectification  of 
which  he  proposed  to  take  extreme  measures.  '  The  Turks/  he 
said,  *  had  permitted  foreigners  to  enter  into  and  trade  with  Turkey 
under  the  protection  of  other  flags  than  that  of  France,  which  was 
contrary  to  the  capitulations ;  they  had  pillaged  French  subjects  by 
land  and  sea ;  they  had  imposed  extra  taxes  on  French  goods,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  capitulations ;  and  they  had  treated  the  King  of 
France  with  disrespect,  by  sending  to  him  ambassadors  of  a  lower 
grade  than  that  of  the  ambassadors  whom  he  sent  to  them — notably 
one  Soliman  Agha,  who  had  no  powers  to  treat,  and  was  in  his  own 
country  a  person  of  no  consideration.' 

Here  it  may  be  well  that  I  should  recall  what  Soliman  Agha 
himself  reported  to  the  Turkish  Government  concerning  the  treat- 
ment which  he  received  in  France.  Writing  to  the  Turkish  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  from  Paris,  in  December  1679,  Soliman  Agha 
said :  *  I  implore  your  Excellency  to  obtain  from  his  Majesty  the 
Sultan  permission  that  I  may  return  to  Constantinople.  I  must 
inform  you  of  the  pains  and  torments  which  I  endure ;  and  I  must 
tell  you  that  until  we  reached  Lyons  we  had  nothing  to  complain  of, 
and  did  not  hear  one  disobliging  word.  Our  voyage  had  passed  in 
mirth  and  jollity,  and  we  had  lived  as  a  father  lives  with  his  children. 
When  we  reached  Lyons  there  appeared  a  certain  Lassur'  (probably 
Le  Sueur), '  who  accosted  us  with  bitter  words,  and  said  that  he 
had  been  ordered  to  give  us  what  was  intended  for  our  maintenance. 
Since  that  day  he  has  grossly  insulted  us,  and  when  any  of  my 
people  asks  him  to  give  us  what  the  King  has  ordained  for  our  sus- 
tenance, he  treats  him  injuriously,  and  gives  us  nothing  but  mutton. 
Whatever  markets  we  may  find  on  the  road,  he  will  give  us  no  fruit 
save  mouldy  grapes ;  and  when  I  complain,  he  insults  me.  If  any 
poor  Turkish  captive  who  has  been  released  comes  to  see  me,  Lassur 
drives  him  away.  He  hinders  me  from  receiving  or  paying  visits, 
and  he  does  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  my  people  from  going  out  of 
doors.  Many  persons  would  be  glad  to  come  to  us  with  articles  for 
sale,  such  as  watches,  but  he  will  not  suffer  them.  He  has  brought 
over  to  his  opinion  M.  de  la  Oiberte,  who  conducts  us,  and  who  acts 
as  he  pleases.  I  beseech  your  Excellency  to  take  steps  to  deliver 
us  from  the  hands  of  these  two  persons.' 

The  Chevalier  d' Arvieux  apparently  thought  that  Soliman  Agha 
had  met  with  somewhat  rough  usage,  for  in  his  reports  he  begged 
that  the  poor  Turk  might  be  conciliated,  and  might  even  have  some 
presents  of  silks  and  brocades  to  cause  him  to  forget  '  sea  petits 
chagrins*'    Nevertheless  he  insisted  strongly  that  the  French  king 
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ought  never  to  receive  as  ambassador  a  man  of  lower  grade  and 
influence  than  those  possessed  by  his  own  ambassadors  for  the 
time  being ;  and  he  proposed  that  if  the  Sultan  would  not  send 
proper  people  to  Paris,  the  French  king  should  dissolve  the  French 
embassy,  and  trust  to  ordinary  consuls  for  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  France  in  the  Levant.  With  regard  to  the  native  drog- 
mans,  he  has  some  remarks  which  all  the  Great  Powers  may  take 
to  heart  even  at  the  present  day.  He  says  of  those  whom  he 
knew  :  *  They  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  Turks,  for  whom  they 
have  a  subserviency  and  a  complaisance  which  Frenchmen  would 
not  display.  Their  pay  is  x^oderate ;  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
enrich  themselves  while  they  are  in  office ;  and  even  when  they  do 
not  embroil  us  in  some  bad  business,  they  share  the  plunder  of  those 
who  have  perpetrated  the  rascality.  lis  aant  tons  parents,  et  aUies 
avec  ceiix  des  autres  nations.  Us  se  revelent  Us  secrets,  et  se 
maintiennent  t<ms  Us  uns  avec  Us  autres  aux  depens  de  leurs 
mattres.  They  are  silent  when  they  ought  to  speak,  and  they 
travestie  after  their  own  fashion  the  demands  which  they  ought  to 
make  and  the  replies  which  they  receive.  If  you  do  not  under- 
stand them,  you  are  in  misery  while  you  listen  to  them.'  .  •  .  '  An 
agent  able  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  languages  of  the  country, 
especially  the  Turkish  language,  would  be  most  useful  to  your 
Majesty,  and  would  save  you  against  the  rascality  of  the  drogmans, 
especially  in  secret  affairs,  which  cannot  be  intrusted  to  them  with- 
out risk  of  serious  calamities.  If  your  ambassador  were,  or  if  he 
possessed,  such  an  agent,  he  would  not  be  deceived  by  the  drog- 
mans, because  he  would  know  whether  they  rendered  his  words 
with  their  true  sense  and  force ;  and  even  when  the  dread  of  the 
stick  {la  crainte  du  baton)  made  them  go  astray  in  a  matter  of 
importance,  he  would  be  able  himself  to  take  the  affair  in  hand  and 
replace  it  on  its  proper  footing.'  .  .  •  '  For  these  reasons,  sire,  the 
Dutch  chose  M.  Vamier  as  their  agent  at  Constantinople.  He 
could  speak,  read,  and  write  the  languages  of  the  country,  and  he 
never  demanded  anything  for  his  Government  which  he  did  not 
obtain.  When  the  French  and  English  have  had  a  difficult  business 
to  conduct,  they  have  availed  themselves  of  his  aid.' 

It  will  be  perceived  that  what  the  Count  d'Arvieux  chiefly  desi- 
derated in  the  drogmans  was  an  honest  courage.  In  this  he  has  not 
been  singular.  It  has  long  been  obvious  to  the  Europeans  who 
have  business  here  that  the  native  drogmans  cannot  be  morally 
upright  in  the  presence  of  a  pasha,  much  less  in  the  presence  of  the 
Sultan.  We  are  not  very  far  removed  from  the  time  in  which  they 
could  not  even  be  physically  upright.  Toderini  tells  us  that  when 
in  1781  he  accompanied  the  Venetian  ambassador,  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  credentials  to  the  Sultan,  the  drogman  of  the  Porte  had 
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taken  a  strong  dose  of  opium,  with  a  view  to  produce  in  bis  fea- 
tures an  air  of  being  dazzled  by  the  resplendent  effulgence  of  the 
Grand  Slgnor.     In  the  present  day  I  fear  that  even  opium  would 
not  produce  this  effect,  for  the  effulgence  of  the  Padishah  has  lost 
nearly  all  its  pristine  brilliancy ;  still,  even  now  a  Levantine  drog- 
man,  in  the  presence  of  a  Turkish  pasha,  is  a  creature  without  soul 
and  without  courage,  a  mere  effigy  of  a  man,  with  no  backbone  and 
with  no  fibre«      While  the  Chevalier  d'Arvieux,  who  was  the  real 
ambassador  from  France,  was  thus  cautioning  his  master  against 
the  supreme  arrogance  of  the  Turks,  the  Grand  Yizier  was  giving 
him  an  ample  justification  by  writing  from  Andrianople  the  following 
letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Nouitel,  who  was  the  titular  ambassador : 
'  You,  who  are  the  resident  ambassador  from  the  Emperor  of 
France,  are  to  understand  that  I  have  seen  your  letter,  by  which 
you  express  a  desire  to  come  to  Andrianople.     Upon  sight  of  these 
presents  you  will  not  fail  to  come  here  as  soon  as  possible.     This 
is  what  I  have  to  say  to  you.'     The  Turks  were  perpetually  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  impress  the  Europeans  with  a  sense  of  the 
supreme  power  of  the  Divan.    '  Their  superstition,'  says  D'Arvieux, 
'prompts  them  to  believe  that  all  Christians  ought  to  be  subject  to 
them,  and  we  confirm  them  in  this  belief  by  the  presents  which  we 
make  to  them.     They  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  when  we  complain  of 
their  conduct,  that  if  we  were  to  quit  their  country  because  they  had 
robbed  us  of  one  eye,  we  should  return  on  the  morrow  that  they 
might  rob  us  of  the  other.'     They  had  recourse  to  curious  expe- 
dients for  the  purpose   of  influencing  Europeans.      The  French 
ambassador.  Monsieur  de  Yergennes,  and  the  Baron  de  Tott  went, 
in  1753,  to  pay  their  respects  to  a  newly-appointed  Grand  Yizier. 
The  audience  passed  off  in  ordinary  course,  and  the  Frenchmen 
were  about  to  depart,  when  the  Grand  Yizier  requested  them  to 
remain  a  little  while  longer,  and  made  a  whispered  remark  to  an 
attendant,  who  immediately  left  the  presence.      After  a  farther 
interchange  of  pipes  and  coffee  had  taken  place,  the  attendant 
returned,  and  made  a  significant  sign  to  the  Grand  Yizier,  who  then 
very  comrteously  bowed  .his  guests  out  of  the  room.     When  they 
reached  the  courtyard,  where  their  horses  and  attendants  were 
waiting,  they  were  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  pyramid  of  freshly- 
severed  heads,  which  certainly  had  not  been  there  on  their  arrival. 
They  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  they  were  probably  right,  that  the 
Grand  Yizier,  wishing  to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  his  power, 
had  caused  a  few  real  criminals  to  receive  the  punishment  which 
doubtless  they  deserved.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
men  did  not  deserve  their  fate.     There  was  always  in  a  Turkish 
prison*  a  'Bamardine  Effendi,'  on  whom  it  was  desirable  that 
'  Abhorson  Bey'  should  do  his  work,  and  the  work  was  merely  ante- 
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dated.  Sometimes,  however,  a  Turkish  Minister,  in  a  moment  of 
confidence,  would  be  somewhat  more  effasive.  The  ambassador 
Yergniac,  in  1795,  reported  that  the  Grand  Yizier  had  given  him 
the  greatest  proof  of  esteem  and  confidence  that  a  highly-placed 
Turk  coold  give,  by  taking  him  aside  towards  the  close  of  an  inter- 
view, and  begging  him  for  '  a  case  of  choice  wines,'  which,  I  need 
not  say,  the  French  ambassador  at  once  procored.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  request  could  not  well  have  been  preferred  through  a  drog- 
man.  The  Grand  Vizier  in  this  case  spoke  French,  and  was 
doubtless  happy  to  prefer  his  little  petition  without  the  aid  of  any 
one  who  could  betray  him.  The  disuse  of  the  Turkish  language 
would  assuredly  bring  about  a  peaceable  dissolution  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Not  only  does  it  impede  direct  communication,  but  its 
ambiguities  of  expression  are  the  cause  of  endless  misunderstand- 
ings. The  French  have  long  been  so  sensible  of  this  .that,  in  a 
treaty  which  they  made  with  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  in  1830,  they 
introduced  the  following  clause :  '  If  any  difficulty  should  hereafter 
arise  in  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
translated  into  Arabic,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  French  text 
alone  is  binding.' 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  between  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  present  time  the  relations  of 
France  with  the  Porte  have  not  always  been  extremely  grave  and 
serious.  I  should  like  to  illustrate  this  part  of  my  subject  some- 
what more  copiously  before  I  altogether  quit  it ;  but  I  desire  to 
remark  that  the  details  which  I  may  cite,  although  they  may  be 
thought  'below  the  dignity  of  history,'  are  not  devoid  of  historical 
interest.  It  is  curious  that  sometimes  the  Turkish  ambassador  to 
France,  and,  at  other  times,  the  French  ambassador  to  Constanti- 
nople, were,  through  the  Idches  of  their  respective  Governments, 
very  impecunious.  We  have  studied  the  lamentations  of  Soliman 
Agha  over  the  mutton  and  the  mildewed  grapes  which  he  and  his 
suite  received  for  their  sustenance  in  France.  In  October  1795 
the  ambassador  Yergniac  reported  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  that  he  was  absolutely  without  funds,  and  suggested  that,  as 
the  Committee  had  sent  agents  out  to  sell  precious  stones,  they 
should  place  a  portion  of  the  produce  to  his  account.  In  the  year 
1798  the  citizen  Cara  Saint  Cyr  reported  that,  having  no  funds,  he 
had  tried  to  borrow  50,000  piastres  of  the  Porte,  but  that,  though 
they  were  very  civil,  they  would  only  lend  him  half  the  money. 
The  precious  stones  which  the  French  agents  m  Constantinople 
were  trying  to  sell  included  the  famous  Begent  or  Pitt  diamond ;  and 
there  is  a  report  extant  from  the  agents,  in  which  they  state  that 
they  could  obtain  no  more*  for  this  great  diamond  than  twenty-six 
thousand  Turkish,  or  twenty-three  thousand  English,  pounds.     It 
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is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  French  did  not  accept  this  price, 
as,  after  all,  the  famous  diamond  was  captured  by  the  Pnissiana  at 
Waterloo,  and  is  with  the  Prussians  still.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Turkish  ambassador,  Sayd  Hatel  Effendi,  in  1805,  implored  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  to  accord  him  a  small  loan,  and  declared  that  he 
was  forced,  by  dire  necessity,  to  have  recourse  to  the  Emperor's 
benevolence.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  times  had  changed 
since  this  same  Emperor  would  have  been  glad  to  obtain  the  posi- 
tion of  '  gunnery  instructor'  to  the  Turks.  Certainly  the  French 
never  held  their  heads  so  high  as  during  the  early  troubles  of  the 
first  Bepublic.  If  the  agents  of  France  in  those  days  had  been 
mere  prototypes  of  Oavroche  they  could  not  have  conducted  them- 
selves more  proudly,  more  defiantly,  or  more  amusingly.  In  the 
year  1798  the  representatives  of  Austria,  Bussia,  and  Prussia  com- 
plained '  that  the  agents  of  a  nation  whose  king  had  been  assas- 
sinated had  planted  the  '*  Tree,  of  Liberty"  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
French  embassy  in  Pera,  and  that  everywhere  throughout  the  Levant 
they  were  displaying  la  cocarde  Frangaise,  qui  etait  le  eigne  carac- 
teristique  de  la  revolte  et  du  rigicide,*  They  demanded  that  the 
'  Tree  of  Liberty'  should  be  cut  down,  and  that  the  French  embassy 
should  no  more  be  given  up  *  au  premier  scilerat  venu.'  In 
another  '  collective  note'  they  complained  of  '  les  festins  nocturnes, 
et  les  hurlements  Bepublicains  dans  les  rues  de  Pera  et  jusque  sous 
les  fenetres  des  representants  des  Puissances  alliees  de  la  Sublime 
Porte.'  In  all  this  turmoil  the  Turks  seem  to  have  acted  with  the 
calmness  and  the  impartiality  of  Gallio,  who,  if  he  had  lived  until 
now,  would  certainly  have  become  a  pasha,  if  not  a  vizier.  No 
steps  were  taken  to  shield  the  august  nightcaps  of  the  Austrian, 
Russian,  and  Prussian  ambassadors. 

In  1672,  the  year  in  which  the  Chevalier  d'Arvieux  advised 
Louis  XIV.  to  blockade  the  Dardanelles,  and  to  seize  Smyrna  and 
some  of  the  islands,  the  philosopher  Leibnitz  advised  the  same 
monarch  to  make  an  attack  in  a  different  direction,  and  to  seize 
upon  Egypt.  The  elaborate  paper  in  which  Leibnitz  advanced  the 
proposition  is  far  too  long  for  reproduction,  and  I  shall  quote  only  a 
few  passages  which  accord  well  with  what  I  have  already  written. 
He  says  almost  at  the  outset  of  his  memoir :  '  Constantinople  is 
the  centre  of  the  Turkish  power,  but,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  sud- 
den attack,  Egypt  is  so  far  distant  that  it  could  not  receive  timely 
succour.  The  Egyptian  army  is  on  a  peace  footing,  and  the 
Janissaries  are  chiefly  engaged  in  trade.  The  whole  East,  and  not 
Egypt  only,  awaits  the  arrival  of  a  liberating  force  on  which  it  may 
rely  for  protection.  If  Egypt  be  conquered,  the  fate  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  will  be  decided ;  it  will  crumble  to  pieces  in  every  direction. 
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As  for  the  anger  of  the  Grand  Signor,  your  Majesty  need  not  dread 
its  effects.  .  .  .  The  possession  of  Egypt  will  open  the  road  to  the 
richest  countries  of  the  East,  will  unite  the  commerce  of  India  with 
that  of  France,  and  will  prepare  the  way  for  conquests  worthy  of 
Alexander.  .  .  .  When  the  expedition  is  ready  it  will  be  well  to 
countenance  the  rumour,  which  is  already  in  circulation,  that  it  is 
directed  against  the  Morea,  or  even  to  insinuate  adroitly  that  you 
are  about  to  threaten  the  Dardanelles  and  Constantinople  ;  and 
then,  while  all  Europe  is  in  suspense,  your  Majesty's  attack  will 
fall  on  Egypt  like  a  thunderbolt.  By  this  profound  discretion  you 
will  insure  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which  has  already  been 
undertaken  by  your  ancestors.'  It  is  clear  that,  if  Leibnitz  had 
lived  in  our  time,  he  would  have  applauded  *  the  profound  discre- 
tion' which  has  veiled  the  project  for  the  annexation  of  Tunis  under 
the  mask  of  a  petty  movement  for  the  chastisement  of  the 
Eroumirs.  The  advice  given  by  D'Arvieux  and  Leibnitz  sank  deep 
into  the  minds  of  French  statesmen.  In  1762  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes  presented  a  long  memoir  upon  the  affairs  of  Turkey  to 
Louis  XY.,  and  upon  this  memoir  Segur  observed:  'In  one  word, 
France  has  but  two  courses  before  her.  She  must  either  hinder 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  or  she  must  take  part 
in  it.  In  the  first  case,  her  ships  and  troops  ought  to  be  near  the 
coasts  whieh  she  proposes  to  defend.  In  the  second,  she  ought  to 
forestall  her  rivals,  and  seize  upon  the  countries  and  the  ports  which 
will  secure  to  her  the  commerce  of  the  East.' 

It  was  reserved  for  Bonaparte  to  endeavour  to  realise  the  dream 
of  Leibnitz.  It  is  certain  that,  before  he  sailed  on  his  expedition 
to  Egypt,  he  was  in  possession  of  the  philosopher's  memorandum ; 
and  the  instructions  which  he  received  from  the  Directory,  and 
which  I  quote  in  their  very  brief  and  straightforward  integrity,  were 
assuredly  inspired  by  a  careful  study  of  this  important  paper.  Here 
follows  the  decree  of  the  Directory  : 

'  It  has  been  decided — 

'  1st.  That  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  the 
East  shall  direct  against  Egypt  the  naval  and  military  forces 
under  his  command,  and  that  he  shall  take  possession  of  the 
country, 

'  2d.  That  he  shall  drive  the  English  from  all  parts  of  the  Bed 
Sea  which  he  can  reach,  and  especially  that  he  shall  destroy  tons 
les  comptoirs  on  the  Bed  Sea. 

'  8d.  That  he  shall  pierce  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  securing  to  France  the  free  and  exclusive  use  of 
the  Bed  Sea. 

'  4th.  That,  by  all  the  means  at  his  disposal,  he  shaQ  improve 
the  condition  of  the  natives  of  Egypt. 
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'  5th.  That,  as  far  as  is  possible,  he  shall  maintain  a  good 
nnderstanding  with  the  Saltan  and  his  snbjects. 

'  6th.  That  this  decree  shall  not  be  printed.' 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Bonaparte  prosecuted  his  great  under- 
taking, and  of  its  frustration  by  the  English,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
write ;  but  it  is  important  to  note  that,  in  his  subsequent  career, 
he  never  swerved  from  the  poUcy  of  the  Directory  with  regard  to 
Turkey.  He  remained  steadily  opposed  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  was  as  anxious  as  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II.  had  been  to  ally  himself  with  the  Turks  against  Chris- 
tendom. Sometimes  he  was  compelled,  much  against  his  will,  to 
combat  the  Turks ;  sometimes  he  was  driven,  by  the  Saltan's 
feebleness  and  supineness,  to  loathe  the  Franco-Turkish  alliance ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  he  remained  firmly  convinced  that  he  ought  to 
use  the  Turks  much  as  his  successors  have  used  the  Algerians, 
and  will,  in  good  time,  use  the  Tunisians.  He  enrolled  Mame- 
lukes under  the  banner  of  France ;  he  bought  some  thousands  of 
young  male  slaves  from  the  Emir  of  Darfour,  and  caused  them  to 
be  drilled ;  and  he  would  assuredly  have  applauded  the  formation  of 
Zouave  regiments.  He  must  have  been  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  precepts  of  D'Arvieux  as  with  those  of  Leibnitz,  for,  in  July  of 
1798,  he  wrote  to  Menon  :  *  The  Turks  can  only  be  governed  by 
the  employment  of  great  severity.  Every  day  I  cut  off  five  or  six 
heads  in  Cairo.'  Yet  all  the  while  he  flattered  the  prejudices  and 
appeased  the  fanaticism  of  the  people  he  was  trying  to  subdue. 
He  protected  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  against  the  Arabs — 

'  1st.  That  the  monks  might  transmit  to  future  ages  the  history 
of  his  conquests. 

'  2d.  Out  of  respect  for  Moses  and  the  Jewish  people,  whose 
cosmogony  connects  us  with  the  most  distant  ages. 

'  8d.  Because  the  convent  was  inhabited  by  educated  and  polished 
men,  notwithstanding  the  barbarism  of  the  desert  in  which  they 
Uved.' 

At  the  same  time  he  carefully  protected  the  Moslem  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  Mecca;  and,  while  he  was  endeavouring  thus  to 
hold  his  ground,  he  was  writing  to  Kleber  in  1798 :  *  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  how  important  the  possession  of  Egypt  is  to  France. 
The  Turkish  Empire,  which  is  threatened  with  ruin  on  all  sides,  is 
crumbling  to  pieces  to-day ;  and  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  would  be 
a  still  greater  calamity,  as  we  should  then  in  our  own  time  see  this 
fine  country  pass  into  other  hands  than  ours.' 

His  letters,  while  he  was  First  Consul  and  again  while  he  was 
Emperor,  show  that  he  never  swerved  from  his  original  determina- 
tion to  employ  Turkey  against  the  rest  of  Europe-     In  1802  ho 
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wrote  thns  to  Marshal  Bnine,  the  French  ambassador  in  Constan- 
tinople :  ^  The  intention  of  the  Goyemment  is  that  the  French 
ambassador  shall  regain,  by  all  possible  means,  the  supremacy  which 
France  possessed  in  that  city  for  two  hundred  years.  The  palace 
of  the  French  ambassador  is  the  most  beautiful  palace  in  Pera.  He 
must  assume  a  rank  above  that  of  all  the  other  ambassadors,  and 
must  never  appear  without  great  state.  He  must  again  take  nnder 
his  special  protection  all  the  Christians  and  all  Christian  inatita- 
tions  in  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  all  Christian  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Places.  On  every  possible  occasion  the  ambassador  must  endeavour 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Turks  to  France.  In  accordance 
with  this  principle  there  will  be  no  inconvenience  in  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  French  embassy  on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  the 
Prophet.'  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  this  injunction  proceeded  from 
the  ruler  of  the  French,  who  had  not  long  before  abolished  religion, 
and  set  up  a  Goddess  of  Beason.  The  poor  Turks  were  at  a  loss  to 
separate  the  First  Consul  from  the  audacious  invader  of  Egypt,  and 
the  ambassador  complained  bitterly  of  their  stupid  inability  to  com- 
prehend this  nice  distinction.  Nevertheless  they  treated  him  with 
great  civility,  and  made  many  handsome  presents,  which  the  Sultan 
himself  selected,  to  Madame  Bonaparte.  The  Sultan  continues  to 
make  presents  to  this  day,  and  lavishes  on  Europeans  watches, 
snuff-boxes,  jewels  of  all  kinds,  Arabian  horses,  and  prize  bulls  or 
gamecocks.  Ambassadors  have  been  honoured  in  our  time  by  fre- 
quent donations  of  garden  produce.  The  recipients  of  these  gifts 
ought  to  know  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Sultan,  they  are  merely 
the  recipients  of  his  largesse,  his  charity,  his  backsheesh.  Bona- 
parte, as  a  politician,  should  have  known  better  than  to  accept 
diamonds  and  shawls  for  his  wife.  When  he  became  Emperor  the 
Turks  were  at  first  disposed  to  regard  him  much  as  their  ancestors 
had  regarded  Tamerlane  or  Ghengis  Khan,  and  for  a  while  he  could 
mould  them  to  his  will ;  but,  in  the  long-run,  their  ingrained  shift- 
lessness,  and  their  habits  of  procrastination,  made  them  useless  to 
him.  They  played  fast  and  loose  with  him,  as  they  always  have 
done  and  always  will  do  with  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  States.  In 
1806  he  was  so  angry  with  Sultan  Selim  as  to  write  to  him  thus : 

*  Have  you,  who  are  a  descendant  of  the  great  Ottomans  and  the 
ruler  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world,  ceased  to  exist  ?  How 
can  you  permit  Russia  to  dictate  to  you  ?  You  refuse  to  return  me 
the  services  which  I  render  to  you !  Are  you  blind  to  your  own 
interests  ?  If  Bussia  has  an  army  at  Corfu  do  you  believe  it  is 
directed  against  me  ?  Your  dynasty  is  about  to  descend  into  the 
night  of  oblivion.  Your  Grand  Vizier  betrays  you ;  half  your  Divan 
is  sold  to  Bussia.  I  have  warned  you  twice;  I  warn  you  once 
more.     Dismiss  your  Grand  Vizier  and  your  Divan,  or  you  are  lost. 
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As  for  me,  I  have  tried  to  befriend  yon,  bnt  if  yon  persist  in  refus- 
ing to  me  what  France  has  always  had,  that  is  le  premier  pas  a 
Constantinople,  I  shall  range  myself  on  the  side  of  your  enemies. 
Awake,  Selim!  Call  yonr  friends  to  the  Ministry!  expel  the 
traitors  !  Trust  only  yonr  tme  friend,  who  is  France,  or  yon  and 
your  religion  and  your  family  will  perish/ 

In  this  way  again  Napoleon  erred.  A  bread  riot  in  one  single 
street  of  Stamboul  would  have  been  more  alarming  to  Selim  than  all 
the  French  Emperor's  bluster. 

In  vain  did  Napoleon  continue  to  tiy  his  luck  in  the  game  of 
*  brag.'  It  was  in  vain  that  in  1806  he  instructed  Cambacer^s 
to  prepare  a  brochure  of  ten  pages,  entitled  Un  vieil  Ottoman  a  ses 
Freres,  as  an  appeal  against  the  Bussians  and  their  policy.  In  vain 
did  he  cause  this  brochure  to  be  translated  into  Turkish ;  in  yain 
did  he  send  a  thousand  copies  into  Dalmatia,  another  thousand  to 
Marseilles  for  distribution  to  the  ships  trading  with  the  Levant,  a 
thousand  to  Vienna,  and  a  thousand  to  Constantinople.  Nothing 
came  of  the  carefuUy-prepared  brochure.  The  Turks,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  would  not  believe  that  France  was  so  necessary  to  Turkey 
as  Turkey  was  to  France ;  and  even  if  they  could  have  been  brought 
to  believe  that  Turkey  was  in  need  of  any  Christian  State,  they  could 
not  have  been  persuaded  that  any  one  Christian  State  was  preferable 
to  the  others.  This  was,  and  to  this  day  is,  their  view  of  their 
position,  and  they  have  been  confirmed  in  this  view  since  the  days 
of  Napoleon  by  the  dissensions,  the  intrigues,  and  the  culpable 
jealousies  of  the  Christian  States.  They  have  not  yet  had  to  deal 
with  a  united  Christendom,  and  they  do  not  yet  believe  that  Chris- 
tendom will  ever  be  united. .  Here,  for  the  moment,  I  must  pause. 
The  fall  of  Napoleon  changed  the  face  of  Europe,  and  altered  all  the 
relations  of  the  Christian  States  with  Turkey.  But  if  I  again  have 
to  approach  the  subject,  I  shall  show  that  France  has  never  swerved 
firom  her  idea.  Louis  Philippe  was  not  wholly  successful  in  his 
attempt  to  bend  the  bows  of  St.  Louis  and  Napoleon.  The  third 
Napoleon  did  something  to  damage  Bussia  and  to  depreciate 
England,  but  he  did  little  for  France,  and  less  for  Christendom. 
To-day  France  again  comes  into  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  follow  her  proceedings  with  attentive 
interest,  for  the  most  startKng  phenomenon  of  our  political  horizon 
is  the  reappearance  of  *  France  in  the  East.' 

FRANK  IVES  SCUDAMORE. 
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There  is,  I  know,  a  soar  and  sarcastic  saying  about  bachelors' 
wives  and  old  maids'  children  being  always  perfect.  Still  in  the 
face  of  this,  I  venture  to  assert  that  old  maids  alone  can  at  once 
fairly  and  frankly  judge  the  characters  of  children.  To  them  only 
is  any  real  independence  even  possible.  Each  father  and  mother  is 
too  full  of  fondness  for  their  child  to  see  its  blemishes ;  while  in  the 
children  of  other  people  they  fail  to  find  the  beauties,  through  the 
action  of  that  unconscious  jealousy  which  is  a  part  of  the  parental 
instinct.  With  old  maids  there  are  no  such  drawbacks ;  and  so, 
whether  their  judgment  be  right  or  wrong,  it  cannot  miss  being,  in 
some  sort,  independent  and  unwarped  by  personal  feeling.  As  an 
old  maid,  then,  I  can  express  my  love  for  childish  children,  and  my 
anxious  fear  lest,  in  the  quick  pace  of  modem  progress,  that  sweet 
charm  of  childishness,  which  was  once  the  very  life  of  childhood, 
should  vanish  altogether. 

Of  course  these  words  will  be  laughed  at,  as  coming  from  one 
who  believes  in  those  '  good  old  times'  at  which  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  sneer  and  scoff  with  as  much  sarcasm  as  may  chance  to  be 
natural  or  acquired.  The  young  folks  of  all  ages  have  ever  done  so 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  a  blessed  privilege 
of  immortal  youth  that  it  can  live  and  act  in  the  present  and  the 
future  without  even  thinking  of  the  past.  Yet,  as  years  come  on, 
all  this  changes ;  the  mind  flies  back  to  the  days  of  childhood,  and 
life  itself  becomes  merely  a  matter  of  memory.  It  may  well  be 
that  each  succeeding  generation  has  seemed  less  childlike  than  the 
preceding  to  those  who  have  watched  its  growth.  But  all  the  same, 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  though,  perhaps,  with  a  woman's  want  of 
logic,  that  the  present  race  of  children  are  peculiarly  precocious, 
and  that  the  badge  of  age  is  upon  all  the  tribe.  What  we  call  pro- 
gress is  but  pushing  forward,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  this  power  of 
pushing  cannot  be  acquired  too  soon  if  a  good  place  is  to  be  secured 
in  front  of  the  world.  Even  babies  in  the  cradle  are  affected  by  the 
rush  of  modem  life,  and  look  older  than  they  were  wont  to  do  from 
the  very  day  of  their  birth.  Whence  come  those  wrinkles  on  the 
fair  face  of  infancy  9  Can  they  be  caused  by  the  sharp  stmggle  for 
existence  through  which  their  parents  have  had  to  pass  ?  It  is 
trae  that,  physically  speaking,  the  strain  of  that  struggle  has  been 
relaxed  in  these  times ;  but,  mentally  and  morally  considered,  it  is 
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harder  than  ever,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  make  its  mark  on  succeeding 
generations. 

Bom,  then,  with  the  old  weariness  of  the  world  stamped  upon 
its  baby  brow,  what  chance  has  modem  childhood  of  ever  being  child- 
like or  childish  ?  If  it  come  of  poor  parents,  then,  whether  boy  or 
girl,  the  fact  that  the  population  was  excessive  without  its  being 
added  is  soon  pressed  painfully  upon  the  young  idea.  Work  it 
must,  almost  as  soon  as  walk  ;  nor  is  the  education  through  which 
it  is  often  hurried  by  any  means  a  light  or  loving  labour.  Very  soon 
old  age,  with  all  its  care  and  cunning,  begins  to  settle  upon  the 
head  and  shoulders,  and  such  children  become,  mentally  and  morally, 
men  and  women  before  they  have  left  off  being  boys  and  girls  in 
physical  formation.  What  time  have  such  as  these  to  be  childish  ? 
what  chance  is  given  them  of  enjoying  the  sweet  time  of  childhood  ? 
The  struggle  for  existence  has  become  a  hard  fact  in  their  lives  long 
before  they  have  ceased  growing.  They  may  indeed  often  regret 
that  they  were  ever  born,  as  bitterly  as  did  their  parents,  when  they 
came  to  crowd  the  wretched  dwelling  and  share  the  scanty  food. 
But,  in  the  ever-grinding  mill  of  poverty,  there  is  no  room  for  grace 
or  beauty.  AU  is  ugly,  sordid,  and  old;  childhood  has  to  be 
scrambled  through  as  if  it  were  merely  a  few  years  of  existence,  that 
must  be  got  over  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  time  of  mak- 
ing money  may  the  more  quickly  come  about. 

To  the  poor  there  is  thus  an  unanswerable  excuse  ;  for  child- 
hood and  childishness  are  far  from  being  profitable.  But  the  well- 
to-do  have  no  such  reason  for  their  conduct.  Yet,  for  the  sake  of 
fashion,  they  bring  about  much  the  8|ime  result.  Vain  mothers  and 
foolish  fathers  will  not  let  their  children  be  childlike,  but  persist  in 
making  them  into  little  men  and  women.  The  modern  girl-baby  is 
taught  to  feel  how  fine  she  looks  in  a  new  frock  almost  as  soon  as 
she  is  bom.  When  hardly  able  to  toddle,  and  still  less  able  to 
talk,  she  is  instilled  with  the  vice  of  vanity,  and  will  coquettishly 
display  her  pretty  little  dress  and  person  to  an  admiring  circle  of 
silly  &iends  and  still  sillier  relatives.  As  she  grows  up  this  baby- 
girl  becomes  a  very  focus  of  the  fashions.  Every  passing  phase  of 
folly  in  the  way  of  clothes  is  nowadays  reproduced  upon  a  tiny 
scale,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  dress  alike  of  dolls  and  little  girls. 
It  is  a  pitiful  and  pitiable  sight,  and  one  which,  to  the  philosophic 
few,  cannot  but  be  saddening.  Growing  children  need  the  full  play 
of  their  arms  and  legs ;  yet  they  may  be  found  painfully  stmtting  the 
streets,  tied  up  in  the  last  new  skirt,  or  trassed  like  a  chicken  in  the 
very  latest  mantle.  There  is  nothing  we  laugh  at  so  heartily  as  the 
ugly  old  fashiChs  of  our  ancestors ;  but  when  our  turn  comes  to  be 
ridiculed  by  posterity,  there  will  assuredly  be  ample  food  for  mirth  in 
the  way  in  which  our  poor  little  pets  of  children  are  dressed  nowadays. 
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So  the  seeds  of  vanity  and  the  love  of  dress,  for  the  sake  of 
display,  are  sown  in  girlish  babyhood,  and,  certainly,  they  bear 
frait  a  hundredfold.  The  child  is  never  allowed  to  forget  her  own 
importance,  and  thus  that  unconsciousness,  which  is  the  chiefest 
charm  of  childhood,  is  blotted  out  by  personal  pride.  She  cannot 
go  to  a  party  of  little  children  without  getting  agitated  by  that  great 
question  of  clothes,  which  appears  to  be  the  first  and  only  thought 
of  many  worthy  women.  The  duties  of  dress  and  display  are  im- 
pressed upon  her  as  the  two  leading  doctrines  of  society,  without 
believing  in  which  there  is  no  chance  of  being  distinguished.  This, 
is,  perhaps,  even  worse  among  the  middle  classes  than  the  higher 
circles  ;  but  it  is  bad  enough  everywhere.  There  is,  however,  one 
comfort.  Girls  do  often  go  to  school,  and  apart  from  their  fond 
and  foolish  mothers  they  stand  a  good  chance  of  having  some  of 
their  vain  nonsense  shaken  out  of  them  or  ridiculed  away.  But  for 
these  schools  there  would,  in  too  many  cases,  be  no  time  of  child- 
hood in  the  lives  of  modem  girls.  With  boys  the  case  is  different — 
staying  at  home  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  ;  while  the 
word  '  prig'  has  acquired  a  stinging  sound  and  a  sharpness  of  sar- 
casm that  act  with  good  effect  upon  every  British  boy. 

It  would  seem  indeed  as  if  the  world  were  getting  old,  and  that 
every  being  bom  therein  comes  under  the  influence  of  its  age.  Yet 
is  the  earth  for  ever  fresh  and  childlike  at  each  recurring  spring. 
So  should  it  be  with  our  babies  and  our  children.  It  sounds  strange 
to  say  that  there  is  no  youth  in  the  young  nowadays,  though  it 
seems  to  many  a  fact,  and  one  to  cause  sadness  rather  than  to 
raise  rejoicing.  Why  need  we  hurry  our  little  ones  into  the  wony 
of  the  world  ?  Why  must  their  very  cradles  conform  to  fashion  ? 
Why  should  their  infant  intellects  be  stuffed  with  scraps  of  science 
which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  master  minds  ?  Why,  in  short, 
do  we  strive  to  push  every  poor  little  baby  along  the  path  of  pro- 
gress before  it  has  the  least  idea  whither  it  is  going  ?  Those  who 
are  now  past  the  prime  of  manhood,  or  of  womanly  beauty,  look 
back  often  with  longing  and  loving  eyes  to  their  happy,  innocent,  un- 
conscious childhood.  To  me  it  seems  as  if  the  children  now  grow- 
ing up  will  have  no  such  resource  in  future  years,  for  they  have  had 
no  time  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  be  childish  according  to  their 
nature.  They  will  never  be  able  to  remember  a  period  before  the 
battle  of  life  began,  before  they  lived  but  for  show  and  for  society. 
Should  this  be  so  even  the  good  old  days  may  come  to  be  regretted, 
though  now  they  are  only  laughed  at,  as  is  the  fsmcy  of  an  old  maid, 
who  is  so  silly  as  to  lament  the  loss  of  childishness  in  children. 

AN  OLD  liAID. 
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In  those  hot  days  of  August,  when  the  nnfinished  Session  detained 
80  many  in  town,  and  '  urgent  private  affairs'  forbad  the  cnstomary 
trip  across  '  the  silver  streak/  as  the  next  best  thing  I  lingered  on 
the  shores  of  the  Thames,  within  easy  reach  of  the  letter  or  telegram 
that  might  summon  me  away  at  any  moment.  But  it  was  a  false 
alarm.  The  letter  and  telegram  never  came  for  days  and  days — at 
least  none  of  the  nature  I  feared;  and  so  I  drifted  further  and 
further  up  the  river,  trying  all  sorts  of  boats,  staying  in  different 
places,  meeting  a  quantity  of  people.  Although  on  one  or  two 
occasions  I  was  all  day  on  the  water,  it  was  generally  in  the  quiet 
evening  hours  that  I  most  enjoyed  the  river  and  saw  much  of  the 
riverine  population.  After  the  morning's  hours  of  necessary  work 
the  evening  hours  of  rest  and  change  were  doubly  refreshing. 

Wishing  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  town  in  the  earlier  days, 
I  did  not  venture  beyond  the  aits  or  isles  so  known  in  river  fame 
— Eel-Pie  Island,  Tagg's  Island,  Monkey  Island.  At  Putney  one 
cast  some  longing  thoughts  at  Hui^lingham,  but  the  season  was  just 
over.  The  season  subscription  expired  a  few  days  before  the 
end  of  July ;  but  still  it  was  pleasant  to  traverse  the  deserted  glades, 
and  the  bit  of  water  looked  absolutely  rural.  Jn  my  point  of  view 
this  was  all  preferable  to  any  amount  of  pigeon-shooting.  At  Ted- 
dington,  while  we  waited  in  the  lock,  a  friend  of  retentive  memory 
went  through  all  the  cases  of  fatal  accident  that  had  happened  in 
this  particular  piece  of  water,  especially  in  the  lock  itself.  We 
took  the  line  from  Teddington  to  Strawberry  Hill  Station  to  see  Lord 
Carlingford's  place,  which  is  to  be  let  or  sold.  When  the  great 
Strawberry  Hill  sale  happened  a  number  of  years  ago  all  London 
thronged  to  the  spot ;  but  hardly  any  one  has  been  to  see  Strawberry 
Hill  since  Lord  Carlingford  has  made  it  accessible  within  the  last 
few  weeks.  I  suppose  the  rush  will  come  by  and  by.  The  name 
of  the  visitor  just  above  our  own  party  was  that  of  the  Home 
Secretary. 

That  was  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  when  we  went  over  the 
place  made  so  famous  by  Horace  Walpole,  and  also  rendered  so 
memorable  by  Lady  Waldegrave.  The  grounds  slope  down  to  the 
river,  but  the  river  grounds  are  divided  by  a  public  road  from  the 
house  grounds.  The  house  even  surpassed  my  expectations. 
Although  the  old  contents  had  been  disposed  of,  Lady  Waldegrave 
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bad  succeeded  in  recoveriiig  a  great  many  of  tbem.  The  galleiy  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  contemporary  portraiture — admirable  paintings  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  many  of  the  leaders  of 
society  during  our  Victorian  epoch.  The  Countess  and  Lord 
Carlingford  are,  of  course,  both  of  them  here,  and  the  portraits  of 
many  great  political  or  personal  friends.  The  billiard-room  is 
especially  rich  in  them.  And  here  are  the  portraits  of  the  two 
Misses  Berry — wonderful  women.  One  of  them  refused,  at  Horace 
VTalpole's  invitation,  to  become  Countess  of  Orford,  and  lived  to 
converse  with  Mr.  Thackeray.  A  man  I  know  heard  Thackeray  say 
that  he  would  not  let  his  daughters  go  to  Court,  lest  they  should 
encounter  the  ghosts  of  the  four  Georges.  A  mayor  of  Brighton 
very  sensibly  said  that  he  would  not  allow  Thackeray  to  lecture  on 
the  Georges  at  the  Pavilion,  because  it  was  not  right  that  a  man 
should  be  abused  under  his  own  roof.  Here  are  two  of  the  Georges 
belonging  to  the  old  Waldegrave  collection  in  one  of  the  superb 
salons ;  also  some  by  Reynolds,  by  Lely,  and  the  modem  Sants 
without  number.  The  only  adverse  criticism  which  one  would  feel 
inclined  to  make  upon  this  splendid  historic  place  is  that  there  is  a 
little  too  much  gold  and  glitter.  Herein  the  taste  of  the  Countess 
resembled  that  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  The  Hebrew  mind 
loves  gold  and  jewelry.  The  Countess  was  proud  of  her  gifted 
father,  the  singer.  Here  are  his  hands  modelled  in  marble,  and 
also  his  portrait  after  death.  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  retain 
all  that  belonged  to  Horace  Walpole,  and  it  is  not  so  very  much. 
The  old  breakfast-room  directly  opening  on  the  grounds  is  the  best 
example  of  that  place  in  Walpole's  time.  But  the  grounds  them- 
selves are  intrinsically  unchanged — the  broad  velvet  sward,  and  the 
rich  timber  so  characteristic  of  the  vale  of  the  Thames.  The  exterior 
is  Gothic  or  attempted  Gothic ;  but  much  of  the  interior  is  Arabesque, 
seeming  to  aim  at  something  in  the  style  of  the  Alhambra,  notably 
the  Countess's  bedroom.  Everything  is  very  much  in  the  same 
state  as  when  it  was  left.  Here  is  a  presentation  copy  of  Mr. 
Hayward's  last  volume  of  essays ;  and  on  the  wall  is  Mr.  Hay  ward's 
portrait.  I  have  in  my  hands  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review^  with  an  article  on  Madame  de  Stael,  most  certainly  by  Mr. 
Hay  ward  himself;  and  there  is  also  an  article  entitled  'Walks  in 
England,'  which  exactly  harmonises  with  my  present  wanderings 
and  pilgrimages.  Altogether  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  rooms 
at  Strawberry  Hill.  One  corridor  is  exactly  like  the  wing  of  an 
hotel,  with  a  set  of  twenty-four  guest-chambers.  It  must  be  a 
pleasant  thing  to  be  a  guest  here.  I  hope  the  place  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  some  great  political  lady,  who  will  appreciate  the 
proximity  to  town,  and  make  it  the  rallying  place  of  a  State  party 
— once  more  a  haunt  of  wits  and  beauties.     There  is  also  to  be 
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seen  close  by,  and  a  part  of  the  property,  a  carionsly  dilapidated  old 
hoase,  uninhabited  for  many  years,  placed  in  lonely  forsaken 
grounds,  and  which  was  immediately  accredited  by  one  of  our  party 
as  being  haunted.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  house  which  ought  to 
have  a  ghost — a  very  respectable  circumstance  which  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  rent. 

The  dreaded  letter,  the  more  dreaded  telegram,  hare  not  arriyed, 
and  I  loiter,  in  cosy  quarters,  on  the  riverside  opposite  Hampton 
Court — opposite  the  long  line  of  palace,  the  still  longer  line  of  river- 
walk  and  park.  It  is  a  Bank  holiday,  and  the  river  that  day, 
and  especially  that  evening,  is  a  forbidden  thing.  It  is  not  that  I 
distrust  the  stalwart  arms  of  my  friends  and  oarsmen ;  but  the  river 
will  be  tolerably  fall  of  unskilful  craftsmen,  who  will  recklessly  stand 
up  or  change  places  in  the  boat,  perhaps  after  too  abundant  refresh- 
ment ;  and  the  chances  of  a  collision  are  dangerously  frequent.  It 
is  very  singular  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning  at  least  there 
were  very  few  holiday  people  on  the  terraces  or  in  the  shadowed 
walks  by  the  Dutch  canal.  The  crowd — such  crowd  as  there  was 
at  this  time — was  concentrated  on  the  Green,  where  the  British 
public  were  their  own  masters,  and  felt  more  at  home.  Later  in 
the  day  fall  trains  came  down,  and  the  palace  and  grounds  were 
overrun,  and  Bushey  Park  from  one  gate  to  another.  The  Bank 
holiday  is  a  day  of  trial  and  humiliation  to  the  Hampton  Court 
ladies.  I  daresay  that  many  of  them  are  philanthropically  glad  that 
the  people  have  an  outing  to  their  magnificent  domain,  but  all  the 
same  they  seem  hermetically  to  seal  themselves  up  at  such  a  time. 
It  must  be  very  pleasant  to  have  rooms  at  Hampton  Court.  I  am 
told  that  some  ladies  have  as  many  as  thirty  rooms,  besides  stabling 
and  carriage-houses.  When  the  gates  close  at  eight  o'clock  upon 
the  public,  then  the  palace  brightens  up  with  the  festivities  of  old 
times.  The  windows  of  the  ladies'  residences  open  upon  garden 
and  pleasaunce ;  the  band  attends ;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  every 
Friday  afternoon  there  is  a  choice  band  and  public  garden-party,  and 
one  of  the  pleasantest  spots  near  London  fulfils  all  its  promise  of 
attraction.  There  was  considerable  excitement  on  account  of  some 
private  theatricals  which  were  being  given  by  the  Princess  Frederica 
in  aid  of  her  new  convalescent  charity,  when  Wolsey's  great  hall  was 
flvng  open  to  festivities  the  first  time  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

It  was  a  true  saying  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's,  one  which  he  himself 
intensely  realised  at  Hughenden,  that  ^sylvan  scenery  never  palls.' 
Snow-clad  mountains  and  sea-like  lakes  might  pall,  but  the  foliage  of 
trees,  the  emerald  grass,  the  gleam  of  waters,  always  soothe.  There 
is  no  city  so  nobly  placed  as  London  by  its  river ;  the  Seine  hardly 
does  that  service  to  Paris,  or  the  Danube  to  Vienna.  But  except 
on  Bank  holidays  the  Londoners  hardly  realise  the  attraction.     I 
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have  bad  quite  lonely  walks  amid  the  avennes  of  Ham  House  and 
the  glades  of  Sion  Park,  and  have  met  few  people  in  going  from  the 
Castle  at  Richmond  to  the  Orleans  Club,  or  from  Richmond  to  Kew 
Gardens.  The  last  acquired  part  of  Kew  Gardens  is  a  bit  of  genuine 
forest-land,  and  you  may  be  as  lonely  perhaps  as  at  Tristan 
da  Cunha.  There  is  many  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  the  Thames 
does  not  extend  beyond  a  fish-dinner  at  Richmond  or  Greenwich. 
The  river  all  along  is  lined  by  parks  and  yillas.  My  punning  friend, 
who  is  walking  by  my  side,  says  that  his  is  a  yilla-nous  neighbour- 
hood. The  charms  of  the  river  are  as  great  as  when  Thomson  and 
Denham  sang  its  praise  up  to  the  very  source,  whatever  we  decide 
that  source  to  be.  But  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  imperial 
river  are,  as  befits,  chiefly  close  to  London  itself,  and  any  half- 
holiday  the  tired  business  man  may  refresh  weary  body  and  mind  by 
an  evening  on  the  Thames. 

No  letter,  no  telegram.  I  venture  to  go  farther  afield,  and 
find  myself  on  the  upper  waters  between  Cookham  and  Maiden- 
head. All  along  the  river  there  are  pleasant  hostels,  but  the  old 
fishing  inn  is  giving  way  to  the  modem  hotel.  My  bedroom  opens 
on  the  river,  only  the  towing-path  being  interposed  between  the 
lawn  and  the  stream,  and  on  the  other  side  are  the  hanging  woods. 
There  is  a  constant  murmurous  sound  of  water  and  of  leaves.  I 
have  had  a  good  time,  pleasant  evenings — one  that  was  absolutely 
perfect.  The  scene  somewhat  reminded  me  of  the  Venetian  lagoon. 
As  I  sailed  beneath  the  solemn  Cliveden  Woods — such  as  Venice 
knows  nothing  of — there  were  rich  sunshine  lights  upon  the  water, 
such  as  Turner  would  have  painted,  and  about  which  Ruskin  might 
have  raved.  Here  some,  merry-hearted  girls  are  pulling  all  by  them- 
selves, and  pulling  right  well  and  strong.  One  heroic  maiden 
solitary  was  vigorously  punting  herself.  (Mr.  Leslie's  book  on  the 
Thames,  recently  published,  has  certainly  given  an  impulse  to  the 
use  of  the  punt.)  There  some  young  man  is  rowing  his  mistress, 
whether  bride  or  betrothed,  with  the  gleaming  line  in  the  wake 
straight  as  a  furrow.  Again  and  again  music  breaks  forth  on  the 
water ;  and  certainly  there  is  a  subtle  affinity  between  water  and 
sound,  for  the  efiect  is  difierent  fix>m  the  effect  of  all  other  music.  We 
pass  the  Woodman's  Cottage,  and  straight  before  us  is  the  *  proud 
alcove'  of  Cliveden.  Then  we  turn  reluctantly,  for  the  evening  has 
darkened,  save  for  the  beautiful  light  of  the  crescent  moon  that  faces 
us  as  we  turn  back.  Those  who  have  spread  their  tents  and  picnicked 
on  the  eyots  are  now  reluctantly  bethinking  themselves  of  turning 
homewards.  My  hotel,  though  far  distant  from  the  little  town,  gives 
me  ice  and  all  good  things,  and  the  evening  deepens  to  midnight, 
and  the  life  of  the  river  still  continues.  Quite  late  at  night  the  steam- 
launch  passes  by,  showing  its  brilliant  light,  as  has  been  ordered 
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since  the  late  accidents.  Then  a  belated  oarsman  drops  in,  takes 
some  claret-cap  refreshment,  and  harries  on  to  a  still  more  remote 
destination.  While  some  stay  oat  so  late  on  the  waters,  others  betake 
themselves  to  them  very  early.  Some  men  who  are  mad  about  fishing 
— and  there  are  those  who  will  spare  no  time  or  money  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  wretched  barbel  or  roach — will  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  will  fish  on  to  seven  or  eight.  Old  Father  Thames  is 
not  left  for  many  hours  to  his  repose.  I  know  the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  a  telegram  sent  to  him  in  case  a  trout  is  seen,  and  he 
comes  down  and  takes  lodgings  for  the  purpose  of  besieging  that 
trout ;  and  when  a  big  fish  is  taken,  it  is  stufied  and  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  spot  of  honour  as  a  glorious  incitement  to  all  other 
brethren  of  the  rod. 

There  are  walks  of  many  miles  through  the  Cliveden  Woods, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  being  very  courteous  to  strangers.  They 
may  land  and  wander  about  within  due  limits ;  and  indeed,  if  other* 
wise  minded,  the  Duke  would  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  such  a  long 
line  of  defence.  Formerly  the  house  and  gardens  were  generously 
thrown  open ;  but  when  tourists  cut  choice  flowers  or  even  abstracted 
valuable  ornaments  from  the  drawing-room,  it  was  necessary  to 
draw  a  line  against  encroachments  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  pleasure 
even  to  see  the  lovely  gardens  that  so  often  line  the  Thames — that 
have  been  so  damp  and  soddened  through  the  winter,  but  have  put 
on  a  blaze  of  beauty  and  braverie  for  our  summer  delectation.  There 
are  lawn-tennis  and  garden-parties  here  and  there.  We  saw  the 
Amphitryons  and  their  guests  all  happiness — ego  quoque  in  Arcadid 
vixL  And  why  should  they  not  be  happy  under  such  favourable 
conditions?  Only  it  is  hardly  necessary  that  they  should  build 
such  high  garden-walls,  and  deface  noble  trees  with  threatening 
notices.  There  are  some  proceedings,  however,  on  the  part  of  a  few 
riparian  proprietors  to  which,  like  Mr.  Leslie,  I  must  offer  my  most 
decided  objections.  These  gentlemen  show  a  disposition  to  claim 
the  backwaters  by  the  weirs,  or  the  portion  of  the  stream  between 
their  eyots  and  their  grounds,  as  private  property.  Now  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  this  claim  is  both  irrational  and 
illegal.  Wherever  the  boat  may  go  you  may  go ;  and  water  is  as 
much  common  property  as  the  very  air  itself. 

Many  are  the  kinds  of  craft  and  modes  of  progression  on  the 
river.  The  Thames  has  become  one  great  water-street.  The  steam- 
launches  have  multiplied  greatly,  and  will  never  cease  to  be  a  nui- 
sance to  the  oarsman,  especially  if  he  is  taking  first  lessons  in  row- 
ing. One  meets  with  a  number  of  steam-tugs,  towing  barges  laden 
with  coal  or  wheat  as  far  as  Beading.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  be 
towed  oneself.  It  is  all  very  well  to  row  down  stream ;  but  I  may 
candidly  confess  that  to  row  against  stream,  especially  if  yon  are  row- 
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ing  against  wind  as  well,  is  too  laborious  for  my  private  taste.  I 
consent  to  steer,  but  leave  the  rowing  to  more  ambitious  brethren. 
If  a  brother  oarsman  fail,  there  is  many  a  poor  fellow  who,  for  a  fair 
consideration,  vrill  take  the  rope  «nd  tow  you  as  far  as  you  like. 
Yesterday  morning  I  gently  paddled  to'  a  quiet  spot  beneath  the 
trees,  intending  to  pass  some  hours  reading.  But  my  book  vnis 
heavy  and  I  was  rather  teased  with  flies,  so  I  loosened  the  rope 
and  dropped  idly  down  the  river.  Let  me  advise  those  who  are 
thus  carelessly  drifting  on  to  let  their  oars  lie  upon  the  water,  rather 
than  take  them  into  the  boat.  There  is  the  light  canoe,  or  the 
perilous  outrigger — perilous,  at  least,  to  the  unskilful  like  myself. 
About  Kingston  there  seems  to  be  a  great  fancy  for  sailing-boats, 
which  almost  disappear  on  the  upper  waters.  The  punts,  always 
frequent,  are  this  season  more  frequent  than  ever,  and  are  peculiarly 
luxurious  and  refreshing  to  the  man  who  is  not  punting ;  the  man 
who  is  is  occasionally  liable  to  turn  head  over  heels  into  the  water. 
The  house-boats  on  the  Thames  are  of  very  varying  sizes  and  capa- 
cities. Some  are  small,  only  room  for  two  persons  to  sleep  com- 
fortably ;  they  are  able  to  sleep  without  any  fear  of  marauders  in 
these  quiet  river-reaches.  The  crew  are  of  the  fewest,  and  these 
sleep  ashore.  Others  are  veritable  floating  palaces,  where  large 
parties  can  be  entertained  and  the  study  of  luxury  is  carried  to  the 
highest  point.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  his  daughter  have  done 
much  in  the  way  of  instructing  people  to  construct  these  float- 
ing houses  on  the  river.  The  river  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
teaching  Sir  Henry  to  paint  so  well.  I  have  met  with  people  who 
have  spent  a  whole  month  at  a  time  leisurely  dropping  down  the 
Thames  from  point  to  point.  They  have  all  kinds  of  cunning  ways 
in  knocking  up  a  lunch  out  of  their  hampers,  or  brewing  '  a  dish 
of  tea' — I  like  the  old-fashioned  phrase — ^the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  or  the  last  thing  at  night.  They  carry  a  tent  with  them, 
and  have  every  facility  for  *  camping  out,'  for  a  feed,  a  smoke,  or  a 
lounge.  In  case  of  necessity  this  hot  weather,  they  could  lie  out 
all  night.  Generally  speaking,  however,  they  bring  their  boat  to  a 
pause  hard  by  the  steps  that  go  up  to  a  river  hotel,  where  they  con- 
sole themselves  with  a  cup,  and  lay  in  provender  for  the  next  day's 
cruise. 

I  get  on  to  Oxford,  all  the  time  keeping  as  close  as  I  can  to  the 
river.  At  Oxford,  at  least,  one  can  get  one's  letters  and  telegrams. 
For  the  last  few  days  I  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  hiding.  The 
British  Constitution  might  have  collapsed  without  my  being  at  all 
the  wiser.  At  Oxford  a  number  of  letters  and  a  telegram,  but  not 
the  letter,  the  telegram.  I  have  been  at  Oxford  forty  times,  bat 
never  before  have  I  been  there  during  the  Long  Vacation.  I  hardly 
knew  Oxford  to  be  Oxford  under  ^e  altered  circumstances.     At 
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Gambriclge  I  am  told  that  there  are  five  hundred  young  men  just 
now  reading  during  the  Long  Vacation.  But  there  is  not,  I  suppose, 
a  single  undergraduate  in  all  this  place.  If  there  was,  the  towns- 
folk would  put  him  up,  like  a  statue,  to  be  stared  at,  opposite 
Corpus.  The  University  Church  is  closed ;  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
is  closed.  This  I  can  hardly  understand,  for  the  cathedral  is  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese  as  well  as  the  chapel  of  the  college  or 
•House.'  And — 0  shade  of  Wordsworth  ! — they  are  actually  lay- 
ing down  an  American  tramway  in  the  sacred  High-street !  But  the 
place  is  very  far  from  empty.  There  are  a  crowd  of  visitors,  any 
number  of  them  being  Americans,  and  probably  stray  members  of 
the  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Congresses.  Instead  of  being  at  a 
college  table,  I  find  myself  at  a  farmers'  ordinary — and  let  me 
tell  my  friends  that  there  are  worse  feeds  than  a  farmers'  half-crown 
ordinary  on  a  market-day.  The  distressed  British  agriculturist 
consoled  himself  with  prime  cuts  of  salmon  and  mutton,  and  partook 
of  very  fair  hock.  Here  you  lose  sight  of  the  University  altogether, 
and  are  solely  concerned  with  the  agricultural  aspect,  with  a  little 
river  talk,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  lead  up  in  that  direction. 

Despite  the  good  dinner,  it  was  impossible  to  be  in  country  dis- 
tricts without  finding  striking  evidences  of  the  reality  of  the  agricultural 
depression.  I  met  one  clergyman,  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  very 
good  living  of  twelve  hundred  a  year ;  but  he  could  not  get  his 
money  from  any  of  the  farmers,  and  is  going  abroad  to  economise. 
Another  parson  had  his  land  thrown  up  by  his  farmers ;  he  has 
to  work  it  himself,  and  finds  that  his  produce  will  not  show 
a  profit;  he  meditates  resigning  his  living  and  taking  a  curacy. 
Some  farmers  lament  the  money  which  they  hoplessly  sink,  and  say 
that  they  must  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they  can.  In  the  mean 
time  they  are  '  farming  to  leave ;'  which  means  they  will  get  all  the 
good  they  can  out  of  the  land,  and  leave  it  in  such  a  condition  that 
there  will  be  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  getting  a  tenant. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  local  disaster ;  my  boatman  pointed 
out  to  me  a  tall  pole  with  the  word  '  Danger'  painted  on  it,  being 
in  close  contiguity  to  a  weir,  and  said  that  at  the  last  flood  the 
waters  were  so  high  that  the  pole  was  covered,  and  the  whole 
country-side  was  a  vast  sea.  I  wonder  if  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  discover  anything  to  abate  the  floods  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  ? 

We  get  down  to  Salter's,  at  the  end  of '  St.  Ode's,'  and  are  among 
the  boats,  glad  to  see  that  the  new  University  boat-house  has 
arisen  resplendent  in  place  of  the  one  so  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  is  a  happy  circumstance  for  Oxford  that  the  shores  of  the 
Thames  yield  here  so  many  happy  spots  for  summer  evenings.  And 
there  are  one  or  two  of  our  modem  poets,  whose  books  should  form 
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part  of  onr  boat-furniture,  Bay  Matthew  Arnold,  whose  Scholar  Oipsey 
is  full  of  references  to  Oxford  localities,  and  Arthnr  Cloagh,  who 
gives  us  such  a  musical  description  of  Sandford  Lasher,  where  some 
bright  Oxonians  have  found  a  grave.     If  we  are  pressed  for  time, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  embarrassment  whether  we  shall  go  up  or 
down  the  stream.     I  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  going  to  the 
little  country  inn  overlooking  the  deep  pool  of  Oodstow,  with  its  old 
recollections  of  Fair  Bosamond.     Hither  comes  the  indifferent  oars- 
man, not  caring  to  be  chaffed  by  the  adroit  oarsmen  of  the  lower 
waters  and  of  the  Cherwell.     He  takes  a  fish  dinner  at  the  little 
inn,  or  has  a  modest  pull  of  shandygaff,  or  perhaps  he  may  amuse 
himself  with  ninepins,  or  go  away  regretting  that  human  life  *  isn't 
all  beer  and  skittles.'     Or,  say,  shall  we  go  down  stream,  past 
Ii9ey,  with  its  remains  of  noble  architecture  and  its  memories  of 
the  Warburtons,  and  beyond  Sandford  to  Nuneham  ?     The  Har- 
courts  are  very  gracious  to  their  friends  and  neighbours.     They  are 
strict  in  their  rules,  but  the  rules  are  very  fair  rules.     You  send  an 
application  to  the  steward,  with  a  stamp,  and  you  get  your  order  of 
admission  for  one  of  two  days  in  the  week ;  and  the  loveliest  place 
on  the  Thames,  except  Cliveden — if  Cliveden  is  indeed  an  excep- 
tion— is  thrown  open  to  you.     Go  to  such  a  place  as  Noblemen's 
Comer,  in  Berkshire,  where  several  fair  estates  come  down  to  the 
waterside,  and  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  difference  between  a  wel- 
come and  want  of  a  welcome  to  the  shores  of  the  Thames. 

I  am  not  a  botanist,  I  regret  to  say ;  but  whether  naturalist  or 
not,  there  are  certain  plants  of  the  Thames  which  every  one  looks 
for  in  the  summer  evenings.  Here  is  the  American  weed,  which 
was  jokingly  known  by  University  men  as  the  Pestis  Babingtoniana, 
because  Professor  Babington  was  erroneously  accredited  with  its 
dispersion.  I  daresay  the  professor,  like  other  learned  naturalists, 
was  greatly  interested  by  inspecting  a  new  plant  some  forty  years 
ago.  It  was  first  seen  in  the  lake  of  Dunse  Castle,  in  Bermck- 
shire ;  then  it  turned  up  in  the  canal  near  Market  Harborough ; 
then  in  the  Trent ;  and  soon,  with  evil  impartiality,  both  in  the 
Cam  and  in  the  Isis.  Everywhere  we  recognise  the  water-thyme, 
the  anacharis.  It  has  been  fairly  kept  down,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  worse  than  it  was  many  years  ago.  Then,  again,  on  the 
Thames  I  am  always  looking  out  for  the  water-lilies.  Says  Words- 
worth: 

'  The  water-lily  lives  and  thrlTes 
Whose  root  is  fixed  in  stable  earth,  whose  head 
Floats  on  the  towering  waye.' 

There  is  nothing  more  queenly  than  the  large  white  water-lily,  with 
the  water  running  off  the  surface  of  the  heart-shaped  glossy  leaves ; 
and  the  yellow  water-lily,  fair  yet  not  so  fair,  is  still  more  numerous. 
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The  purple  fritillary  is  not  a  common  plant,  but  it  is  found  in  the 
Oxfordshire  meadows  not  far  from  the  water-side.  Here  is  the 
lychnis,  or  cuckoo-flower,  which  Coleridge  talks  about ;  and  here  is 
the  old  Herba  Britannica,  which  the  country  people  will  boil  with 
liquorice-root  as  a  remedy  for  skin-disease.  Some  Tillage  doctors 
are  still  glad  to  use  the  valerian,  and  even  in  these  days  of  carbolic 
acid  to  lay  it  on  wounds.  The  hemlock  water- dropwort,  with  large 
clusters  of  small  white  flowers,  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  has  too  often 
proved  itself  poisonous.  Now  and  then  we  have  the  garden  spearmint 
by  the  river-side,  of  which  old  Oerarde  says  :  *  It  rejoyceth  by  its 
odour  the  heart  of  man.  It  groweth  naturally  wild  in  moist  and 
overflown  places,  as  on  the  common  neare  London,  call'd  Mile*s 
End,  about  the  holes  and  ponds  thereof  in  sundry  places,  from 
whence  poore  women  bring  plenty  to  sell  in  the  London  markets.' 
The  ladies  point  out  to  me  a  blue  flower  which  is  like  the  forget- 
me-not,  but  is  not  it ;  and  a  so-called  water  speedwell,  but  which 
is  not  the  speedwell  or  germander.  They  have  their  own  fine 
fancies  about  the  meadow-sweet  and  loosestrife.  I  rejoice  in  all 
the  river  vegetation  (though  dangerous  at  times  to  swinmiers  and 
bathers),  even  to  the  sedges  and  silver-weeds,  inasmuch  as  all  have 
their  part  in  the  great  system  of  Nature,  cleansing  and  purifying  the 
stream,  and  giving  out  oxygen  to  our  sweet  English  air. 

I  really  believe  that  the  most  genuine  remains  of  old  English 
life  are  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  imperial  river.  If  England 
is  anywhere  'merrie  England,'  it  must  be  on  the  banks  of  the  'sil* 
ver  Thames.'  I  was  very  much  struck  with  this  one  evening  when 
I  had  been  boating  off  Hampton  Court.  '  'Appy  'Ampton'  is  a 
sort  of  paradise  for  the  people.  The  old  rough  sports  still  linger  there 
as  in  *  the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth.'  Opposite  the  race- 
course, on  the  other  side  of  the  ferry,  was  an  immense  crowd,  which 
covered  the  shore  from  the  church  to  the  water's  edge.  It  was  the 
fag-end  of  the  regatta,  and  men,  half-stripped,  were  walking  on 
greased  poles  to  get  a  pig  as  a  prize.  Formerly  the  pig  himself 
was  expected  to  swim,  but  there  is  an  idea  in  the  peasant  mind 
that  the  pig  cut  its  throat  by  the  action  of  the  water.  The  pole 
was  very  greasy,  and  only  one  got  across  it  for  forty  who  flopped 
into  the  water.  There  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  amount  of  primitive 
amusement  among  the  holiday  folk  who  resort  to  '  'Appy  'Ampton.' 
I  believe  that  the  Hampton  races  are  even  more  picturesque  than  the 
Hampton  regatta.  I  am  given  to  understand,  on  the  strength  of  the 
advertisements,  that  Bosherville  is  the  place  to  spend  a  truly  happy 
day.  Only  fieuicy  that  a  man  might  get  a  modicum  of  happiness  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  going  to  Bosherville!  The  caliph,  who  only 
scored  eleven  happy  days  in  his  life,  had  not  the  advantage  of  fiedl- 
ing  back  upon  Bosherville.    And  Hampton,  with  its  primitive  ways, 
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is  '*appy.*  **Arry'  is  always  '*appy*  there.  But  on  the  Thames 
you  may  still  find  more  primitive  UtUe  villages,  away  from  the  vici- 
nity of  great  towns,  away  from  the  parks  and  ornamental  grounds 
of  great  people.  Here  the  old  houses  are  unchanged.  The  new 
census  reveals  the  fact  that  the  rustic  populations  are  falling  off, 
and  the  old  ways  are  almost  stereotyped  as  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 
Here  the  dwellers  by  the  Thames  exactly  resemble  the  '  lazy  lilies* 
on  its  surface.  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  I  would  try  and  iden- 
tify Plashwater  Weir  Mile  Lock,  as  described  in  Charles  Dickens's 
Our  Mutual  Friend.  Macaulay,  by  the  way,  calls  it  a  vul- 
garism to  speak  of  '  our  mutual  friend,'  instead  of  '  our  common 
friend.'  Great  authors,  however,  make  vulgarisms  classical.  Nearly 
all  the  locks  remind  us  of  Plashwater.  The  lock  '  looked  tranquil 
and  pretty  on  an  evening  in  the  summer-time.  A  soft  air  stirred 
the  leaves  of  the  fresh  green  trees,  and  passed  like  a  smooth  sha- 
dow over  the  river,  and  like  a  smoother  shadow  over  the  yielding 
grass.  The  voice  of  the  falling  water,  like  the  voices  of  the  sea 
and  the  wind,  was  an  active  memory  to  a  contemplative  listener.' 
But  there  was  at  least  this  difficidty  in  the  identification,  that 
Dickens  represents  Plashwater  Lock  as  being  more  lonely  than  any 
lock  within  my  knowledge  on  the  Thames.  There  might  be  a  lone- 
liness in  the  winter  season,  when  the  schoolmaster  Bradley  attempts 
the  murder ;  but  otherwise  the  Thames,  in  its  course  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  is  populous  almost  up  to  its  source.  For  my  part,  I  am 
resolved  to  accept  this  source  as  being  in  the  Cotswolds,  some  six 
or  seven  miles  from  Cheltenham,  called  the  Seven  Springs,  although 
I  believe  that  in  reality  there  are  fourteen  of  them.  A  more  charm- 
ing spot  I  have  seldom  visited.  The  springs  well-up  clear  and  lus- 
trous ;  beneath  a  canopy  of  a  group  of  noble  trees  the  river  bursts  into 
vigorous  existence ;  and,  if  we  may  personify  it,  as  rivers  have  been 
personified  in  many  a  graceful  mythology — and  no  river  more  than  the 
Thames — we  may  find  an  emblem  of  career  commenced  in  quietude 
and  obscurity  that  becomes  linked  with  the  highest  influences  for  time 
and  eternity,  in  the  river  that  steals  away  through  fields  and  woods 
to  become  the  finest  street  of  the  world's  greatest  capital,  and  to 
bear  on  its  broad  bosom  vessels  from  all  the  ports  of  our  planet. 

In  my  evenings  on  the  Thames  I  often  had  to  notice  a  sort  of 
dualism.  Thus  where  you  have  the  old-fashioned  bridge  over  the 
Thames  you  presently  get  the  modem  railway-bridge,  over  which 
the  train  shrieks  and  rushes.  I  am  reminded  of  Bums's  talk  between 
the  *  twa  brigs  o'  Ayr.'  I  do  not  myself  object  to  the  railway- 
bridge,  which  is  so  frequent  in  the  Thames  landscape.  The  modem 
touch  gives  reality  to  the  scene,  and  brings  the  mind  and  civilisation 
of  man  into  contact  with  Nature.  There  is  a  dualism  in  the  memorials 
of  Pope,  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Thames  vaUey.    The  grounds  and 
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grotto  are  gone,  bat  Mr.  Laboachere  showed  my  friends  the  house  ; 
and  at  Stanton  Harcourt,  near  Nnneham,  there  is  Pope's  Tower, 
another  reminiscence.  Two  abbeys  also  are  there  on  the  Thames, 
of  very  different  fame  and  resemblance.  One  is  Bisham  Abbey, 
near  Marlow — Shelley's  Marlow — embosomed  in  the  vast  semicircle 
of  woods,  still  reminding  as  of  an  old  abbatial  or  cathedral  edifice, 
and  having  a  very  interesting  history  belonging  to  it.  Then  there 
is  Medmenham  Abbey,  famoas  or  infamous  in  the  orgies  of  John 
Wilkes  and  his  Hellfire  Club,  which  carried  out  only  too  faithfully 
the  motto  'Fayce  que  voudrais.'  One  might  spin  a  chronique 
acandaleuse  of  the  last  century  respecting  John  Wilkes,  who  truly 
said  of  himself  that  he  was  never  a  Wilkite.  But  this  kind  of  his- 
torical investigation  is  not  very  valuable,  and,  perhaps,  is  not  over- 
edifying.  Medmenham  Abbey  is  a  mere  ruin  now,  while  Bisham 
Abbey  remains,  the  type  of  the  stately  homes  of  England,  emblems 
of  the  exit  of  the  selfish  passionate  life,  and  of  that  which 
is  calm,  charitable,  and  weU  ordered.  Then  there  are  two 
churches,  famous  for  their  parsons  and  quiet  surroundings.  One 
is  Bray  Church,  not  so  far  from  Surly  Hall,  so  dear  to  Eton- 
ians, wherein  that  famous  parson  was  vicar  who  was  resolved, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  continue  vicar.  It  struck  me  as  an 
eminently  quiet  village,  wonderfully  quiet  for  such  a  crowded 
neighbourhood  as  that  between  Beading  and  Windsor.  The  other 
place  is  Ewelme,  on  a  fresh  brook  flowing  into  the  Thames. 
Mr.  Leslie  has  a  very  good  account  of  it,  but  he  has  omitted  to 
mention  the  interesting  circumstance  that  the  living  was  always 
attached  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  until, 
when  Canon  Mozley  wished  to  retain  his  pleasant  vicarage  of 
Old  Shoreham,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  it  to  a  Cambridge  man,  a 
circumstance  which  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  his 
first  Ministry.  I  have  yet  another  brace  of  dualisms,  if  I  am  not 
carrying  the  fancy  too  far.  There  are  two  places  on  the  Thames 
preeminently  associated  with  the  story  of  the  progress  of  English 
liberties.  One  of  these  is  Magna  Charta  Island,  close  to  Bunny- 
mede,  where  the  Barons  extorted  the  greatest  legal  instruments  of 
our  liberties  from  King  John,  the  wretch  whom  I  defy  the  most 
ingenious  of  our  historians  to  '  rehabilitate.'  Even  Mr.  Froude,  who 
seems  almost  to  think  that  Henry  VIII.'s  great  fault  was  extreme 
tenderness  to  his  wives,  would  be  unable  to  do  it.  At  Hurley,  not 
far  from  Medmenham,  are  the  ruins  of  an  edifice,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  again  some  great  nobles  met  and  invited  William  of  Orange  to 
come  over  and  preserve  our  threatened  liberties.  The  tradition  is 
a  constant  one,  but  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  rested  on  a  safer 
historical  testimony. 

The  letter,  the  telegram,  fiateful,  are  come  at  last.     It  appears 
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that  the  British  nation  really  cannot  get  on  any  longer  without  me. 
What  a  mistake  it  is  to  go  to  places  where  letters  and  telegrams  wiU 
reach  you !  My  old  plan — which  I  have  been  obliged  to  forego — 
was  to  leave  strict  orders  that  nothing  should  be  forwarded.  I 
know  a  man  who  lays  down  a  rule  which  seems  to  be  a  whole- 
some one,  that  no  letters,  but  only  telegrams,  should  be  forwarded 
to  him.  I  go  back — always  a  very  feeble  thing  to  do — but  I  may 
take  my  own  way  about  it.  There  is  the  steamer,  the  Thames, 
which  takes  five  days  every  week  in  going  to  and  from  Oxford  and 
London.  I  join  the  steamer  at  Boulton's  Lock,  and  do  ten 
milds  of  river  that  day.  When  I  had  been  boating  on  the  river 
I  had  once  or  twice  been  nearly  swamped  by  steam-launches. 
I  had  to  paddle  to  the  bank,  and  mentally  objurgated  the 
steam-launches.  But  now  I  step  on  board  at  the  lock,  and  really 
do  not  object  to  it.  I  am  quite  pleased,  as  every  other  kind  of 
boat  is  left  far  behind.  I  was  reminded  of  a  stout  and  very  eld  ely 
friend  of  mine,  who  breathlessly  rushed  forwu-ds  to  stop  an  omn  bus. 
He  angrily  asked  the  conductor  why  the  omnibus  went  so  fiast.  The 
man  had  the  rough  humour  of  his  class.  *  Wait  till  you*re  inside, 
sir,'  he  said,  '  and  you  will  say  that  we  don't  get  on  fast  enough.' 
And  really  I  found  myself  complaining  that  we  were  nearly  an  hour 
after  the  time,  when  we  arrived  at  Windsor.  The  approach  down 
stream  to  Windsor  is  immensely  striking  and  attractive.  I  never 
saw  the  majestic  castle  show  so  well ;  and  it  is  worth  while  going 
on  the  Thames  if  only  to  see  this  best  of  all  views  from  the  water. 
I  am  pleased  with  the  home  holiday,  so  far  as  it  is  gone,  but 
regret  that  it  has  not  gone  far  enough.  Before  our  tourists  go 
abroad  this  autumn,  they  ought  to  visit  at  least  the  home  scenery 
of  their  own  country.  There  was  a  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who,  as  he 
paced  his  splendid  lawn  at  Richmond,  used  to  exclaim,  '  0,  that 
wearisome  river,  will  it  never  cease  running  ?'  Not  even  to  be  a 
duke  would  a  gentle  reader  think  thus  of  the  gentle  river.  Those 
incessant  glidings  to  the  yarrow  seas,  to  the  ocean,  are ,  useful,  full 
of  tender  and  suggestive  lessons.  It  is  a  pleasure,  in  the  hot 
London  streets,  to  think  of  the  flowing  of  the  river,  the  waving 
foliage  of  the  trees.  And  especially  I  recall  the  wits  and  scholars 
and  fair  ladies  who  helped  to  make  musical  those  recent  evening 
hours  upon  the  Thames.  ^  peripatetic  philosopher. 
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